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PKEFACE  TO  THE  TWELFTH  EDITION. 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
number  of  alterations  in  the  Twelfth  Edition  of  Kirkes' 
Physiology.  Many  of  these  have  been  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
and  in  the  sections  on  The  Blood,  The  Heart,  and  The  Mus- 
cular System;  while  the  chapters  on  The  Nervous  System, 
on  The  Eeprqductive  Organs,  and  on  Development,  have 
been  re-arranged  and  to  a  great  extent  re-written.  About 
fifty  new  illustrations  have  been  added.  In  those  chapters 
which  treat  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  junior  student  is 
expected  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  at  his  first  examination, 
some  details  which  may  be  omitted  on  first  reading  have  been 
printed  in  smaller  type  ;  they  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
sidered for  this  reason  to  be  unimportant. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  important 
text-books  on  Physiology  and  monographs  on  jjhysiological 
subjects  of  which  use  has  been  made  in  jireparing  the 
present  edition,  and  to  tlic  authors  of  which  we  beg  to  record 
our  obligations,  we  would  mention  especially  those  of  Drs. 
Gaskell,  Gowers,  Halliburton,  and  Wooldridge;  Landois  and 
Stirling's  Text  book,  and  the  works  of  the  late  Prof.  F.  M. 
Balfour.  Dr.  Gowers  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  copy  several 
of  the  diagrams  from  his  works  on  the  Nervous  System. 


y[  PEEFACE. 

Our  thanlfs  are  clue  to  Dr.  T.  W.  KShore,  wlio  has  kindly 
helped  us  in  revising  and  seeing  through  the  press  certain 
sections,  particularly  those  relating  to  biological  questions. 

Mr.  Daniellson  has  undertaken,  as  in  the  two  previous 
editions,  the  drawings  upon  wood  and  the  engraving  of  all 
the  new  illustrations,  and  has  carried  out  the  work  with 
much  skill. 

W.  MORRANT  BAKER. 
VINCENT  D.  HARRIS. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  it  seems  only 
right  to  state,  that  while  I  am  responsible  with  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Yincent  D.  Harris,  for  the  general  sui:)ervision  of  the 
work  in  its  passage  through  the  press,  he  has  undertaken 
the  labour  of  investigation  and  the  arrangement  of  the  details. 
Many  parts,  moreover,  he  has  re-written. 

And  to  him  has  fallen  in  chief  part  the  difficult  task  of 
selecting  from  the  many  new  facts  and  observations  which 
,  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years  such  as  can 
fitly  find  a  place  in  a  handbook  for  students. 


Sepcmler,  1888. 


W.  MORRANT  BAKER. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  LIFE. 

Human  physiology  is  that  pai't  of  animal  physiology  which 
treats  of  man — of  the  way  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being.  It  teaches  how  man  is  begotten  and  born  ;  how  he 
attains  maturity,  and  how  he  dies. 

As,  however,  man  is  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although 
separated  and  specialised  no  doubt  to  a  remarkable  degree,  he 
during  life  manifests  certain  characteristics — possesses  certain  pro- 
perties and  performs  certain  functions — in  common  with  all  living 
animals,  even  the  very  lowest,  and  these  may  be  called  essentials 
of  animal  life.  If  we  go  a  step  further  we  find  that  most  of 
these  characteristic  properties  and  functions  are  possessed  also  by 
the  very  lowest  vegetable  structures,  and  are  in  fact  the  characters 
by  which  we  distinguish  living  from  not-living  matter ;  they  are 
essentials  or  phenomena  of  life  in  general.  Thus  we  see  that  as 
human  physiology,  which  treats  of  man  only,  is  a  part  of  animal 
physiology,  which  treats  of  the  functions  and  organisation  of 
animals  in  general,  so  is  animal  physiology  but  a  part  of  the 
wider  science  of  Biology,  which  embraces  the  organisation  and 
manifestations  of  all  living  things. 

Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  Human  physiology,  therefore, 
it  is  useful  and  even  necessary  to  devote  our  attention  for  a  little 
while  to  the  investigation  of  what  are  the  properties  and  functions 
common  to  all  living  matter,  and  how  they  are  manifested,  since 
it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  c<jmprchend  the  working  of  the 
complex  macliinc  of  the  life  of  man  witliout  sonio  knowledge  of 
the  motive  power  in  its  simplest  form. 
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THE   PHEIS^OMENA   OF  LIFE. 


[CIIAI'.  1. 


Living  matter,  in  its  most  elementary  form,  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  jelly-like  substance  wliich  is  now  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Protoplasm. 

This  substance,  in  its  most  primitive  form,  and  in  minute 
masses,  is  found  undiftercntiated  and  perfectly  homogeneous,  and 
constitutes  the  lowest  types  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
that  can  be  observed  under  the  microscope.  Tt  is  this  substance, 
too,  which  forms  the  cells,  of  which  even  the  most  complex  organism 
lias  been  proved  to  be  made  ujd  and  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
veloped. Thus,  the  human  body  can  be  shown  by  dissection  to 
consist  of  various  dissimilar  parts,  bones,  muscles,  brain,  heart, 
lungs,  intestines,  &c.,  and  these  on  more  minute  examination  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  different  tissues,  such  as  epithelial,  connec- 
tive, nervous,  muscular,  and  the  like.  Each  of  these  tissues  is  made 
up  of  cells  or  of  their  altered  equivalents.  Again,  we  are  taught 
by  Embryology,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  growth  and  struc- 
ture of  organisms  from  their  first  coming  into  being,  that  the 
human  body,  made  up  of  all  these  dissimilar  structures,  com- 
menced its  life  as  a  minute  cell  or  ovum  about  y^oth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  a  spherical  mass  of  protoplasm  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  contained  a  smaller  spherical  body  or  germinal 
vesicle.  The  phenomena  of  life  then  are  exhibited  in  cells,  Avhether 
existing  alone  or  developed  into  the  organs  and  tissues  of  animals 
and  plants.  It  must  be  at  once  evident,  therefore,  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  cell,  forms  the  very 
foundation  of  physiology. 

Cells  are,  in  fact,  j^hysiological  no  less  than  morphological 
units. 

The  prime  importance  of  the  cell  as  au  element  of  structure  was  first 
established  by  the  researches  of  Schleiden,  and  his  conclusions,  drawn  from 
the  study  of  vegetable  histology,  were  at  once  extended  by  Schwann  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  earlier  observers  defined  a  cell  as  a  more  or  less 
spherical  body  limited  by  a  membrane,  and  containing  a  smaller  body 
termed  a  nucleiix,  which  in  its  turn  encloses  one  or  more  nnclcoli.  Such  a 
definition  applied  admirably  to  most  vegetable  cells,  but  the  more  extended 
investigation  of  animal  tissues  soon  showed  that  in  many  cases  no  limiting 
membrane  or  cell-wall  could  be  demonstrated. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a  cell-wall,  therefore,  was  now  rcganlcd  as 
quite  a  secondary  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cell-substance  came 
gradually  to  be  recognised  as  of  primary  importance.  Many  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life,  e.ci.,  the  Rhizopoda,  were  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  matter  very  similar  in  appearance  and  chemical  composition  to 
the  cell-substance  of  higher  forms  :  and  this  from  its  chemical  resemblance 
to  flesh  was  termed  Sarcode  by  Dujardin.    When  recognised  in  vegetable 
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cells  it  was  called  Protoplasm  by  Mulder,  while  Kemak  applied  the  same 
name  to  the  substance  of  animal  cells.  As  the  presumed  formative  matter 
in  animal  tissues  it  was  termed  lllastcma,  and  in  the  belief  that,  wherever 
found,  it  alone  of  all  substances  has  to  do  with  generation  and  nutrition, 
Beale  has  named  it  Germinal  matter  or  Hiojda-im.  Of  these  terms  the  one 
.most  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  Protoplasm, 
and  inasmuch  as  all  life,  both  in  the  ainmal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is 
associated  with  protoplasm,  we  are  justified  in  describing  it,  with  Huxley, 
as  the  "  physical  basis  of  life,"  or  simply  "  living  matter." 

A  cell  may  uow  be  defined  as  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm,* 
of  microscopic  size,  which  possesses  suflicient  individuality  to 
have  a  life-history  of  its  own.  Each  cell  goes  through  the  same 
cycle  of  changes  as  the  whole  organism,  though  doubtless  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  Beginning  with  its  origin  from  some  pre- 
existing cell,  it  grows,  produces  other  cells,  and  finally  dies.  It 
is  true  that  several  lower  forms  of  life  consist  of  non-nucleated 
protoplasm,  but  the  above  definition  holds  good  for  all  the  higher 
plants  and  animals. 

Hence  a  summary  of  tlie  manifestations  of  cell  life  is  realty  an 
account  of  the  vital  activities  of  protoplasm. 

Protoplasm. — -Physically,  protoplasm  is  viscid,  varying  from 
a  semi-fluid  to  a  strongly  coherent  consistency.  Chemically, 
living  protoplasm  is  an  extremely  tmstable  albuminoid  substance, 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  neutral  or  weakly  alkaline  in  reaction. 
It  undergoes  heat  stiffening  or  coagulation  at  about  130°  F. 
{54'5°  t^  ))  ii-nd  hence  no  organism  can  live  when  its  own  tempei'a- 
ture  is  raised  beyond  this  point. 

Many,  of  course,  can  exist  for  a  time  in  a  much  hotter  atmosphere,  since 
they  possess  the  means  of  regulating  their  own  temperature. 

Besides  tlie  coagulation  produced  by  lieat,  protoplasm  is 
coagulated  and  therefore  killed  by  all  the  reagents  which  pro- 
duce this  change  in  albumen  (sec  Appendix).  If  protoplasm  be 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  the  cliicf  substances  of  which  it 
is  found  to  consist  belong  to  the  class  of  bodies  called  Profeiih 
or  albumins.  These  iire  bodies  made  up  of  the  chemical 
elements  (J.  H.  N.  0.  and  S.,  in  certain  sliglitly  varying  ])ropor- 
tions.    They  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  protoplasm,  for 


*  In  the  human  body  the  cells  range  from  the  red  blood-cell  (vji-,,-,  in.)  to 
the  ganglion-cell  (^'^  in.). 
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without  one  or  more  of  them,  protophasm  cannot  exist.  Indeed 
some  would  put  this  still  more  shortly,  and  say  that  protoplasm 
is  living  proteid.  Associated  with  proteids  as  an  essential,  is  a 
certain  amount  of  water ;  but  there  are  other  bodies,  non-essential, 
frequently  present,  and  varying  under  different  circumstances ; 
such  as  glycogen,  starch,  cellulose,  chlorophyll,  fats,  and  the  like. 

The  protoplasmic  substance  of  cells  may  undergo  more  or  less  essential 
modifications  ;  thus,  in  fat  cells  we  may  have  oil,  or  fatty  crystals,  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  cell :  in  pigment  cells  we  find  granules  of  pigment ; 
in  the  various  gland  cells  the  elements  of  their  secretions.  Moreover,  the 
original  pi-otoplasmic  contents  of  the  cell  may  undergo  a  gradual  chemical 
change  with  advancing  age  ;  thus  the  protoplasmic  cell-substance  of  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  becomes  gradually  converted  into  keratin  as 
the  cell  aiDproaches  the  surface.  So,  too,  the  original  protoplasm  of  the 
embryonic  blood-cells  is  infiltrated  with  the  hasmoglobin  of  the  mature 
coloured  blood- corpuscle. 


The  vital  or  physiological  characters  of  protoplasm  are  seen  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  Many  of  these  qualities  are  exceed- 
ingly well  illustrated  in  the  microscopic  animal  called  the  Amoeba, 
which  is  a  monocellular  organism  found  chiefly  in  fresh  water,  but 
also  in  the  sea  and  in  damp  earth.  Under  the  same  term  no 
doubt  more  than  one  kind  of  organism  is  included,  but  at  any 
rate  in  each  most  of  the  vital  properties  of  protoplasm  may  well 
be  studied.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  "power  of  spontaneous  movement.— YI\\e\i  an  amoeba  is 
observed  with  a  sufiiciently  high  power  of  the  microscope,  it  is 

found  to  consist  of  au  irregular 
mass  of  protoplasm  distinguished 
into  an  outer  dense  layer  and 
an  inner  more  fluid  mass.  If 
watched  for  a  minute  or  two  au 
irregular  projection  or  psewrfo- 
jMcUum  is  seen  to  be  gradually 
thrust  out  from  the  main  body 
and  retracted  :  a  second  mass  is 
then  protruded  in  another  direction,  and  gradually  the  whole 
protoplasmic  substance  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  it.  The  Amoeba 
thus  comes  to  occupy  a  new  position,  and  when  this  is  repeated 
several  times  we  have  locomotion  in  a  definite  direction,  together 
with  a  continual  change  of  form.  These  movements,  when  ob- 
served in  other  cells,  sucli  as  the  colourless  blood- corpuscles  of 


Fig.  I.— Amoebre. 
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higher  animals  (fig.  2),  in  the  branched  cornea  cells  of  the  frog 
and  elsewhere,  are  hence  termed  amnehoid. 


Fig.  2. — Human  i-olmu-lefs  blood-corpuscle,  showing  its  successive  changes  of  outline  within 
ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  warm  stage.  (Schofleld.) 

Other  iUmtratioHS  of  ammbind  movement. — The  remarkable  motions  of 
pigment-granules  observed  in  the  branched  pigment-cells  of  the  frog's  skin 
by  Lister  are  probably  due  to  amcEboid  movement.  These  granules  are 
seen  at  one  time  distributed  uniformly  through  the  body  and  branched  pro- 
cesses of  the  cell,  while  under  the  action  of  various  stimuli  (e.y.,  light  and 
electricity)  they  collect  in  the  central  mass,  leaving  the  branches  quite 
colourless. 

Ciliary  action  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  special  variety  of  the  general 
motion  with  which  all  protoplasm  is  endowed. 

The  grounds  for  this  view  are  the  following:  In  the  case  of  the  Infusoria' 
which  move  by  the  vibration  of  cilia  (microscopic  hair-like  processes  pro- 
jecting from  the  surface  of  their  bodies)  it  has  been  proved  that  these  are 
simply  processes  of  their  protoplasm  protruding  through  pores  of  the  invest- 
ing membrane,  like  the  oars  of  a  galley,  or  the  head  and  legs  of  a  tortoise 
from  its  shell :  certain  reagents  cause  them  to  be  partially  retracted.  More- 
over, in  some  cases  cilia  have  been  observed  to  develop  from,  and  in  others 
to  be  transformed  into,  amoeboid  processes. 

In  the  hairs  of  the  stinging- nettle  and  Tradescantia  and  the 
cells  of  Vallisneria  and  Chara,  the  movement  of  protoplasm  can 
be  marked  by  the  movement 
of  the  granules  nearly  always 
imbedded  in  it.  For  example, 
if  part  of  a  hair  of  Trade- 
scantia (fig.  3)  be  viewed 
under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  streams  of  protoplasm 
containing  crowds  of  granules 
hurrying  along,  like  the  foot- 
passengers  in  a  busy  street, 
are  seen  flowing  steadily  in 
definite  directions,  some 
coursing  round  the  fihn  which 
lines  the  interior  of  the  cell- 
wall,  and  others  flowing  towards  or  away  from  tiic  irregular  mass 
in  the  centre  of  the  cell-cavity.     Many  of  these  streams  of  proto- 


Fig.  3. — Cell  of  Trai/cnaiiitui  ilrnwn  at  .mccesaioK 
intervals  of  two  mimitrs. — The  cell-contents 
conHist  of  a  central  mass  connected  by  many 
irregular  processes  to  a  peripheral  Him  : 
the  whole  forms  a  va(!uolatod  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, which  is  continually  changing  its 
shape.  (Schofleld.) 
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plasm  run  togetlier  into  larger  ones,  and  are  lost  iu  the  central 
mass,  and  thns  ceaseless  variations  of  form  are  produced. 

2.  Irntahility  and  tlie  power  of  response  to  Although 
the  movements  of  the  amoeba  have  been  described  above  as 
spontaneous,  yet  they  may  be  increased  under  the  action  of 
various  stimuli,  and  if  the  movement  have  ceased  for  a  time, 
as  is  the  case  if  the  temperature  be  lowered  beyond  a  certain 
point,  it  may  be  set  up  by  raising  the  temperature.  Again, 
contact  with  foreign  bodies,  gentle  pressure,  certain  salts,  and 
electricity,  if  applied  to  the  amoeba,  produce  or  increase  the  move- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  sensitive  or  irritable  to  stimuli,  and  shows 
its  irritability  by  movement  or  contraction  of  its  mass. 

The  effects  of  some  of  these  stimidi  may  bo  thus  further 
detailed  : — 

1.  GltanyeK  of  tewparutuvc. — Moderate  heat  acts  as  a  stimulant  :  this  is 
readily  observed  in  the  activity  of  the  movements  of  a  human  colourless 
blood-corpuscle  when  placed  under  conditions  in  which  its  normal  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  are  preserved.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  stop  the 
motions  entirely. 

2.  Mechanical  stimuli, — When  gently  squeezed  between  a  cover  and  object- 
glass  under  pi'oper  conditions,  a  colourless  blood-corpuscle  is  stimulated  to 
active  amoeboid  movement. 

3.  Nerve  influence. — By  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  frog's  cornea, 
contraction  of  certain  of  its  branched  cells  has  been  produced. 

4.  Chemical  stimuli. — Water  generally  stops  amoeboid  movement,  and 
by  imbibition  causes  great  swelling  and  finally  bursting  of  the  cells.  In 
some  cases,  however  (myxomycetes)  protoplasm  can  be  almost  entii-ely  dried 
up,  and  is  yet  capable  of  renewing  its  motions  when  again  moistened. 
Dilute  salt-solution  and  many  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  stimulate  the  move- 
ments temporarily. 

Ciliary  movement  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  and  resumed  on  the  admission  of  air  or  oxygen. 

5.  Meefrical. — Weak  currents  stimulate  the  movement,  while  strong 
currents  cause  the  corpuscles  to  assume  a  spherical  form  and  become  motion- 
less. 

3.  Nrdritive  powers. — The  power  of  taMng  in  food,  modifying  it, 
hdldinff  up  tissue  by  assimilating  it,  and  rejecting  what  i.s  not 
assimilated.  All  these  processes  take  place  in  the  amoeba.  They 
are  effected  by  its  simply  flowing  round  and  enclosing  within 
itself  minute  organisms  such  as  diatoms  and  the  like,  from  which 
it  extracts  what  it  requires,  and  then  rejects  or  excretes  the  re- 
mainder, which  has  never  formed  part  of  the  body,  by  with- 
drawing itself  from  it.  The  assimilation  which  goes  on  in  the 
body  of  the  amceba,  is  to  replace  waste  of  its  tissue  consequent 
upon  manifestation  of  energy. 
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The  two  processes  of  waste  and  repair,  then,  go  on  side  by 
side,  and  as  long  as  they  are  equal  the  size  of  the  animal  remains 
stationary.  If,  however,  the  building  up  exceed  the  waste,  then 
the  animal  grows;  if  the  waste  exceed  the  repair,  the  animal  decays; 
and  if  decay  go  on  beyond  a  certain  point,  life  becomes  impossible, 
so  the  animal  dies. 

Growth,  or  iuliereut  power  of  increasiug  iu  size,  altlioiif^li  osseutial  to 
our  idea  of  life,  is  not  confined  to  living  beings.  A  crystal  of  common  salt, 
or  of  any  other  similar  substance,  if  placed  under  appropriate  conditions 
for  obtaining  fresh  material,  will  grow  in  a  fashion  as  definitely  charac- 
teristic and  as  easily  to  be  foretold  as  that  of  a  living  creature.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  explain  the  distinctions  which  exist  in  this  respect  between 
living  and  lifeless  structures  ;  for  the  manner  of  growth  in  the  two  cases  is 
widely  different. 

TJlffi'i-cnrrit  between  lirituj  and  lifclexii  fjrowt]i. — (i.)  The  growth  of  a 
crystal,  to  use  the  same  example  as  before,  takes  place  merely  by  additions 
to  its  outside  ;  the  new  matter  is  laid  on  particle  by  particle,  and  layer  by 
layer,  and,  when  once  laid  on,  it  remains  unchanged.  In  a  living  structure, 
on  the  other  hand,  as,  for  example,  a  brain  or  a  muscle,  where  growth 
occurs,  it  is  by  addition  of  new  matter,  not  to  the  surface  only,  but  through- 
out every  part  of  the  mass. 

(2.)  All  living  structures  are  subject  to  constant  decay  ;  and  life  consists 
not,  as  once  supposed,  in  the  power  of  preventing  this  never-ceasing  decaj', 
but  rather  in  making  up  for  the  loss  attendant  on  it  by  never-ceasing  repair. 
Thus,  a  man's  body  is  not  composed  of  exactly  the  same  particles  day  after 
(lay,  although  to  all  intents  he  remains  the  same  individual.  Almost  every 
part  is  changed  by  degrees  ;  but  the  change  is  so  gradual,  and  the  renewal 
of  that  which  is  lost  so  exact,  that  no  difference  may  be  noticed,  except  at 
long  intervals  of  time.  A  lifeless  structure,  as  a  crystal,  is  subject  to  no 
such  laws  :  neither  decay  nor  repair  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
That  which  is  true  of  structures  which  never  had  to  do  with  life  is  true  also 
with  respect  to  those  which,  though  they  are  formed  by  living  parts,  arc 
not  tlieniselves  alive.  Thus,  an  oystcr-shcU  is  formed  by  the  living  animal 
which  it  encloses,  but  it  is  as  lifeless  as  any  other  mass  of  inorganic  matter ; 
<md  in  accordance  with  this  circumstance  its  growth  takes  place  layer 
by  layer,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the  constant  decay  and  reconstruction 
which  behjng  to  the  living.  The  hair  aud  nails  are  examples  of  tlie  same 
fact. 

(3.)  In  connection  with  the  growth  of  lifeless  masses  there  is  no  alteration 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material  which  is  taken  up  and  added 
to  the  previously  existing  mass.  For  exami)le,  when  a  crystal  of  couimou 
salt  grows  on  being  placed  in  a  fluid  which  contains  the  same  material,  the 
properties  of  the  salt  are  not  changed  by  being  taken  out  of  the  liquid  by 
the  crystal  and  added  to  its  surface  in  a  solid  form.  But  the  (%isc  is  essen- 
tially different  in  living  beings,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  A  plant,  like 
a  crystal,  can  only  grow  when  fresh  material  is  presented  to  it  ;  and  this  is 
absorbed  by  its  leaves  and  roots  ;  and  animals  for  the  same  purpose  of  get- 
ting new  matter  for  growth  and  nutrition,  take  fond  into  their  stomaclis. 
But  in  both  these  ca-ses  the  materials  are  much  altered  before  they  are 
finally  anHimilatfid  by  the  structures  they  are  destined  to  nourish. 
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(4 )  The  growth  of  all  living  things  has  a  definite  limit,  and  the  law 
which  governs  this  limitation  of  increase  in  size  is  so  invariable  that  we 
should  be  as  much  astonished  to  find  an  individual  plant  or  animal  without 
limit  as  to  growth  as  without  limit  to  life. 

4.  Reproductive  'powers.— IXiQ  amoeba,  to  return  to  our  former 
illustration,  when  the  growth  of  its  jDrotoplasm  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  manifests  the  power  of  reproduction,  by  splitting 
up  into  (or  in  some  other  way  producing)  two  or  more  parts, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  independent  existence.  The  new 
amoebte  manifest  the  same  properties  as  their  parent,  perform  the 
same  functions,  grow  and  reproduce  in  their  turn.  This  cycle  of 
life  is  being  continually  passed  through. 

In  more  complicated  structures  than  the  amoeba,  the  life  of 


Fig.  4. — Diagram  of  an  ovum  («)  undergoing  segmentation. — In  (i)  it  has  divided  into  two  ; 
in  (c)  into  fom- ;  and  in  (</)  the  process  has  ended  in  the  production'  of  the  so-called 
' '  mmbeny  mass. "    (Frey. ) 


individual  protoplasmic  cells  is  probably  very  short  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  oi-ganism  they  compose :  and  their  constant 
decay  and  death  necessitate  constant  reproduction. 

The  mode  in  which  this  takes  place  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  great  controversy. 

It  is  now  very  generally  believed  that  every  cell  is  descended 
from  some  pre-existing  (mother-)  cell.  This  derivation  of  cells 
from  cells  takes  place  by  (i)  gemmation,  or  (2)  fission  or  division. 

(1)  Gemmation. — This  method  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
human  body  or  the  higher  animals,  and  therefore  requires  but  a 
passing  notice.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  budding  off  and 
separating  of  a  portion  of  the  parent  cell. 

(2)  Fission  or  Division. — As  examples  of  reproduction  by  fission, 
we  may  select  the  ovum,  the  blood  cell,  and  cartilage  cells. 

In  the  fi'og's  ovum  (in  which  the  process  can  be  most  readily 
observed)  after  fertilization  has  taken  place,  there  is  first  some 
amoeboid  movement,  tlie  oscillation  gradually  increasing  until  a 
permanent  dimple  appears,  which  gradually  extends  into  a  furrow 
running  completely  round  the  spherical  ovum,  and  deepening 
vmtil  the  entire  yelk-mass  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres  of 
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protoplasm  each  containing  a  nucleus  (fig.  4,  b).  Tliis  jDrocess 
being  repeated  by  the  formation  of  a  second  furrow  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  we  have  four  cells  produced  (c) :  this  subdivision 
is  carried  on  till  the  ovum  has  been  divided  by  segmentation  into 
a  mass  of  cells  (mulberry-mass)  (d)  out  of  which  the  embryo  is 
developed.  Segmentation  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of 
all  the  higher  animals,  including  man. 

Multiplication  by  fission  has  been  observed  in  the  colourless 
blood-cells  of  many  animals.    In  some  cases  (fig.  5),  the  process 


Fig.  5. — lilood-coi-pimde  from  a  young  deer  embr;/o,  multiplying  by  fission.  (Frey.) 

has  been  seen  to  commence  with  the  nucleolus  which  divides 
within  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  then  elongates,  and  soon  a  well- 
marked  constriction  occiu'S,  I'endering  it  hour-glass  shaped,  till 
finally  it  is  separated  into  two  parts,  which  gradually  recede  from 
each  other :  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  the  cell-substance, 
and  at  length  we  have  two  cells  produced  which  by  rapid  growth 
soon  attain  the  size  of  the  parent  cell  (direct  division).    In  some 


Fig.  6.—Diiii/rnm  of  a  mrtilin/r,  cell  inider/jniiii/  Jinsiiiii  within  itn  eii/iniile. — Tlie  proccsH  of 
division  is  represented  as  commencing  in  the  nucleoluH,  extending  to  the  nucleus,  and 
at  length  involving  the  body  of  the  cell.  (Frey.) 

cases  there  is  a  primary  fission  into  three  instead  of  tlie  usual  two 
cells. 

In  cartilage  (fig.  6),  a  process  essentially  similar  opcurs,  with  the 
exception  that  (as  in  the  ovum)  the  cells  ])ro(lucerl  by  fission 
remain  in  the  original  capsule,  and  in  tiicir  turn  undergo  division, 
80  that  a  large  number  of  cells  are  sometimes  observed  within  a 
common  envelope.    Tiiis  i)rocess  of  fission  within  a  capsule  has 
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been  by  some  described  as  a  separate  method,  under  the  title 
"endogenous  fission,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  di'awing  such  a  distinction. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  fission  is  often  accompUshed 
M'ith  great  rapidity,  tlio  whole  process  occupying  but  a  few 
minutes,  hence  the  comparative  rarity  with  which  cells  are  seen 
in  the  act  of  dividing. 

Indirect  orll  (licixion. — In  certain  and  numerous  cases  the  division  of  cells 
docs  not  take  place  by  the  simj)le  constriction  of  their  nuclei  and  surround- 
ing protoplasm  into  two  parts  as  above  described  (direct  division),  but  is 
preceded  by  complicated  changes  in  their  nuclei  (karyokinesis).  These 


riy.  7. — Karyokinesis.    A,  ordinaiy  nucleu.s  of  a  columnar  epithelial  cell ;  b,  c,  the  same 

nuoleus  in  the  stage  of  coni-filution  ;  \>,  the  wreath  or  rosette  form  ;  k,  the  aster  or  single 
star ;  f,  a  nuclear  spindle  from  the  Beseemet's  endothelium  of  the  froo-'s  C(n-nea  • 
(1,  H,  I,  diaster  ;  k,  two  daughter  nuclei.    (Klein.)  ' 


changes  consist  in  a  gradual  re-arrangement  of  the  intranuclear  network  of 
each  nucleus  (see  p.  19),  until  two  nuclei  are  formed  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  original  one.  The  nucleus  in  a  resting  condition,  i.e.,  before  any  changes 
preceding  division  occur,  consists  of  a  very  close  meshwork  of  fibrils,  which 
stain  deeply  in  carmine,  embedded  in  protoplasm,  which  does  not  possess 
this  property,  the  whole  nucleus  being  contained  in  an  envelope.  The  first 
change  consists  of  a  slight  enlargement,  the  disappearance  of  the  envelope, 
and  the  increased  definition  and  thickness  of  the  imclear  fibrils,  which  arc  also 
more  separated  than  they  were  and  stain  better.  This  is  the  stage  of  con- 
viduf  iov  (fig.  7,  B,  e).  Tlie  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  fibrils  into  some  definite  figure  by  an  alternate  looping  in  and  out  around 
a  central  space,  by  which  means  the  roiteifc  or  wmtth  stage  (fig.  7,  d)  is 
reached.  The  loops  of  the  rosette  next  become  divided  at  the  periphery, 
and  their  central  points  become  more  angular,  so  tliat  the  fibrils,  divided 
iTito  portions  of  about  equal  length,  are,  as  it  were,  doubled  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  radiate  V-shaped  from  the  centre,  forming  a  .'<far  (aster)  or  wheel 
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(fig.  7,  E),or  pei'liajis  from  two  centres,  in  which  case  a  double  star  (diaster) 
results  (fig.  7,  G,  H,  and  i).  After  remaiiiiug  almost  uncbangcd  for  some 
time.  tl>e  V-shaped  fibres  Ijcing  first  re-arranged  in  the  centre,  side  by  side 
(angle  outwards),  tend  to  separate  into  two  bundles,  which  gradually  assume 
position  at  either  pole.  From  these  groups  of  fibrils  the  two  nuclei  of  the 
new  cells  are  formed  (daughter  nuclei)  (fig.  7,  K),  and  the  changes  they  pass 
through  tjefore  reaching  the  resting  condition  arc  exactly  those  through 
which  the  original  nucleus  (mother  nucleus)  has  gone,  but  in  a  reverse 
order,  viz.,  the  star,  the  I'osctte,  and  the  convolution.  During  or  shortly 
after  the  formation  of  the  daughter  nuclei  the  cell  itself  becomes  constricted 
and  then  divides  in  a  line  about  midway  between  them. 

5.  Decay  and  death  of  cells. — There  are  two  chief  ways  in  which 
the  comparatively  brief  existence  of  cells  is  brought  to  an  end  : 
(i)  Mechanical  abrasion,  (2)  Chemical  transformation. 

1.  The  various  cpithelia  (p.  22)  furnish  abundant  examples  of  mechanical 
abrasion.  As  it  approaches  the  free  surface  the  cell  becomes  more  and 
more  flattened  and  scaly  in  form  and  more  horny  in  consistence,  till  at 
length  it  is  simply  rubbed  off.  Hence  we  find  epithelial  cells  in  the  mucus 
of  the  mouth,  intestine,  and  gcnito-urinary  tract. 

2.  In  the  case  of  chemical  transformation  the  cell-contents  undergo  a 
degeneration  which,  though  it  may  be  pathological,  is  very  often  a  normal 
process.  Thus  we  have  (a.)  fatti/  metamorphosis  producing  oil-globules  in 
the  secretion  of  milk,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus 
after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle  giving 
rise  to  the  ■' corpus  lutenm."  (See  chapter  on  Generation.)  (b.)  Pigmcn- 
tiinj  degeneration  fi-om  deposit  of  pigment,  as  in  the  epithelium  of  the  air- 
vesicles  of  the  lungs,  (c.)  Calrtirimis  degeneration,  which  is  common  in 
tlie  cells  of  many  cartilages. 

Differences  betiveen  Planta  and  Animals. 

Having  now  considered  somewhat  at  length  the  vital  jDroperties 
of  protoplasm,  as  shown  in  cells  of  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
organisms,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
differences  helvieen  plantx  and  animals.  It  might  at  the  outset  of 
our  enquiry  have  seemed  an  imneccssary  thing  to  recount  the 
very  great  distinctions  which  exist  between  an  animal  and  a 
vegetable,  but,  however  great  these  may  be  between  the  higher 
animals  and  plants,  yet  in  the  lowest  of  tliem  the  distinctions  are 
much  less  obvious. 

(f.)  Perliaps  the  most  essential  distinction  is  the  power  which 
vegetable  protoplasm  possesses  of  being  able  to  build  up  now 
albimiinous  material  f)ut  of  such  chemical  bodies  as  ammonium 
salts,  carl)onic  acid  gas  and  water,  together  with  mineral  sulphates 
and  phosphates.     By  means  of  their  green  colouring  matter. 
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chlorophyl—fi  substance  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom— plants  are  capable  of  decomposing  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  they  absorb  by  their  leaves.  The  result  of  this 
chemical  action,  which  occurs  only  under  the  influence  of  light,  is, 
so  far  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  concerned,  the  fixation  of  carbon  in 
the  plant  structures  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen.  The  carbon 
thus  obtained  becomes  combined  with  the  elements  of  water  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots,  to  form  starch.  By  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
elements  composing  this  body,  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  derived  from  nitrates  and  sulphates  of  the  soil,  vegetable 
protoplasm  can  construct  albumen.  Animal  protoplasm  is  incapable 
of  thus  using  such  substances  and  never  exhales  oxygen  as  a  pro- 
duct of  decomposition.  It  must  have  ready-formed  albuminous 
food  in  order  to  live. 

The  power  of  living  upon  albuminous  as  well  as  non-albuminous 
matter  is  less  decisive  of  an  animal  nature  ;  inasmuch  as  fungi 
and  some  other  parasitic  plants  derive  their  nourishment  in  part 
from  the  former  source. 

(2.)  There  is,  commonly,  a  difference  in  general  chemical  com- 
position between  vegetables  and  animals,  even  in  their  lowest 
forms  ;  for  associated  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  former  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  cellulose,  a  substance  closely  allied  to 
starch  and  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only.  The 
presence  of  cellulose  in  animals  is  much  more  rare  than  in  vege- 
tables, but  there  are  many  animals  in  which  traces  of  it  may  be 
discovered,  and  some,  the  Ascidians,  in  which  it  is  fovxnd  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  presence  of  starch  in  vegetable  cells  is 
very  characteristic,  though  not  distinctive,  and  a  substance, 
glycogen,  nearly  allied  in  composition  to  cellulose,  is  very  common 
in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  animals. 

(3.)  Inherent  power  of  movement  is  a  quality  which  we  so 
commonly  consider  an  essential  indication  of  animal  nature,  that 
it  is  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  it  existing  in  any  other.  The 
capability  of  simple  motion  is  now  known,  liowever,  to  exist  in  so 
many  vegetable  forms,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  held  as  an  essential 
distinction  between  them  and  animals,  and  ceases  to  be  a  mark  by 
which  the  one  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  Thus  the 
zoospores  of  many  of  the  Cryptogamia  exhibit  ciliary  or  amoeboid 
movements  (p.  4)  of  a  like  kind  to  those  seen  in  amoebte ;  and 
even  among  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  many,  e.g.,  Diona'a 
Muscipula  (Venus's   fly-trap),  and  Mimosa  sensitiva  (Sensitive 
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plant),  exhibit  such  motion,  either  at  regular  times,  or  on  the 
application  of  external  irritation,  as  might  lead  one,  were  this 
fact  taken  by  itself,  to  regard  them  as  sentient  beings.  Inherent 
power  of  movement,  then,  although  especially  characteristic  of 
animal  nature,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  no  proof  of  it. 

(4.)  The  presence  of  a  digestive  canal  is  a  very  general  mark  by 
which  an  animal  can  be  distinguished  from  a  vegetable.    But  the 


Figf.  8. — (a).  Youiuj  ver/elable  cells,  showing  eell-ca\'ity  entirely  filled  mth  granular  proto- 
plasm enclosing  a  largo  oval  nucleus,  with  one  or  more  nucleoli. 
(d).  Older  cells  from  same  plant,  showing  distinct  cellulose-wall  and  vacuolation 
of  protoplasm. 

lowest  animals  are  surrounded  by  material  that  they  can  take  as 
food,  as  a  plant  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  that  it  can  use 
in  like  manner.  And  every  part  of  their  body  being  adapted  to 
absorb  and  digest,  they  have  no  need  of  a  special  receptacle  for 
nutrient  matter,  and  accordingly  have  no  digestive  canal.  This 
distinction  then  is  not  a  cardinal  one. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  more  highly  developed  animals  and 
vegetables.    They  arc  suificiently  apparent. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  main  distinctions 
helween  animal  and  vcf/etahle  cells. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  animal  cells  an  envelope 
or  cell-wall  is  by  no  means  always  present.  In  adult  vegetable 
cells,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well-defined  cellulose  wall  is  highly 
characteristic  ;  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  non-nitrogenous, 
and  thus  differs  chemically  as  well  as  structurally  from  the  con 
taincd  mass. 

Moreover,  in  vegetable  cells  (fig.  8,  n),  the  protoplastic  contents 
of  the  cell  fall  into  two  subdivisions  :  ( r )  a  continuous  film  which 
lines  the  interior  of  the  cellulose  wall  ;  and  (2)  a  reticulate  mass 
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containing  the  nucleus  and  occupying  the  cell-cavity ;  its  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  fluid.  In  young  vegetable  cells  such  a 
distinction  does  not  exist ;  a  finely  granular  protoi^lasm  occupies 
the  whole  cell-cavity  (fig.  8,  a). 

Another  striking  difference  is  the  frequent  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  intercellular  substance  in  animal  tissues,  while  in 
vegetables  it  is  comparatively  rare,  the  requisite  consistency  being 
given  to  their  tissues  by  the  tough  cellulose  walls,  often  thickened 
by  deposits  of  lignin.  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  end  is  attained  in  animal  tissues,  may  be  mentioned  the 
deposition  of  lime-salts  in  a  matrix  of  intercellular  substance  in 
ossification. 

Morphological  Development  and  Division  of  Functions. 

As  we  proceed  upwards  in  the  scale  of  life  from  mouocellulai 
organisms,  we  find  that  another  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the  life 
history  of  the  higher  forms,  namely,  that  Development.  An  amoeba 
comes  into  being  derived  from  a  previous  amoeba;  it  manifests 
the  properties  and  performs  functions  of  life  which  liave  been 
already  enumerated  ;  it  grows,  it  reproduces  itself,  whereby  several 
amocbfB  result  in  place  of  one,  and  it  dies,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  develop  unless  the  formation  of  a  nucleus  can  be  so  con- 
sidered. In  the  higher  organisms,  however,  it  is  diflPerent ;  they, 
indeed,  begin  as  a  single  cell,  but  this  cell  on  its  division  and  sub- 
division does  not  form  so  many  different  organisms,  but  possesses 
the  material  from  which,  by  development,  the  completed  and 
perfected  whole  is  to  be  derived.  Thus,  from  the  spherical  ovum, 
or  germ,  which  forms  the  starting-point  of  animal  life,  and  which 
consists  of  a  protoplasmic  cell  with  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus  (sec 
fig.  4),  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  the  process  of  segmenta- 
tion which  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  complete  membrane  of 
cells,  polyhedral  in  shape  from  mutual  pressure,  called  the  bhato- 
derm,  is  formed,  and  this  speedily  divides  into  two  and  then  into 
three  layers,  chiefly  from  the  rapid  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the 
first  single  layer.  These  layers  are  called  the  epiblast,  the  meso- 
blast,  and  the  hypoblast. 

It  is  found  in  the  fm-ther  development  of  the  animal  that  from 
each  of  these  layers  is  produced  a  very  definite  part  of  its  com- 
pleted body.  For  example,  from  the  cells  of  the  epiblast,  are 
derived,  among  other  structm-es,  the  skin  and  the  central  nervous 
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system ;  from  the  mesoblast  is  derived  the  flesh  or  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  hypoblast,  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  some  of  the  chief  glands. 

From  the  ejnhlaitt  are  ultimately  developed,  the  superficial  skin  or  epider- 
mis and  its  various  appendages,  also  the  central  or  cerebro-spinal  nerve 
cc7itres,  the  sensorial  epithelium  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  (the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose),  and  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands. 

From  the  JiypoMuxt  is  developed  the  epithelium  of  the  whole  digestive 
canal,  together  with  that  lining  the  ducts  of  all  the  glands  which  open  into 
it  ;  also  the  glandular  parenchyma  of  the  glands  (<'.//.,  liver  and  pancreas) 
connected  with  it,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  tract. 


Fig.  Q. —  Tniiiaui  rsi'  section  throuijh  emiri/o  chick  (26  lu's.).  a,  epiblast ;  b,  mesoblast ;  c,  Iiypo- 
blast ;  (I,  central  portion  of  mesoblast,  winch  i.s  here  fused  with  epiblast ;  e,  primitive 
groove ;  /,  dorsal  ridge.  (Klein.) 

From  the  mesoMust  are  derived  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  inter- 
vening between  these  two,  the  whole  group  of  the  connective  tissues,  the 
muscles  and  the  cerebro-.spinal  and  .sympathetic  iiervm,  with  the  vascular 
and  genito-urinary  sy.stems,  and  all  the  digestive  canal,  with  its  various 
appendages,  with  the  exception  of  the  lining  epithelium  above  mentioned. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  tissues  and  organs  exhibit  in  a  varying 
degree  the  primary  properties  of  protoplasm.  The  muscles, 
for  example,  derived  from  certain  cells  of  the  mesoblast  are  higlily 
contractile  and  I'espond  to  stinuili  readily,  but  they  have  little 
to  do  with  digestion  except  indirectly;  and  again,  the  cells  of  the 
liver,  although  dotibtless  contractile  to  a  certain  extent,  3'et  liave 
secretion  and  digestion  for  their  chief  functions. 

Thus  wc  see  development  in  two  directions  going  on  side  by 
side.  It  speedily  becomes  necessary  for  tlie  organism  to  depute 
to  different  groups  of  cells,  or  their  equivalents  {i.e.,  to  the  tissues 
or  organs  to  whicli  they  give  rise),  special  functions,  so  that  the 
various  functions  which  the  original  cell  may  be  supposed  to 
discharge,  and  the  various  properties  it  may  be  supposed  to 
possess,  are  divided  up  among  various  groups  of  resulting  cells. 
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The  work  of  each  group  is  specialised.  As  a  result  of  this  divi- 
sion of  labour,  as  it  is  called,  these  functions  and  properties  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  developed,  and  made  more  perfect,  and  the 
tissues  and  organs  arising  from  each  groiip  of  cells  are  developed 
also,  with  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  and  effective  exercise 
of  their  functions  and  employment  of  their  properties.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  exact 
manner  in  which  a  property  or  function,  rudimentary  in  a  low 
form  of  animal  life,  is  found  to  be  highly  developed  as  we  pass  up 
the  series  ;  neither  is  it  our  province  to  discuss  the  very  com- 
plicated subject  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  other  animals,  and 
of  these  to  one  another. 

Having  now  briefly  indicated  the  close  connection  which  exists 
between  Human  physiology  and  Biology  in  general,  we  are  better 
prepared  to  commence  the  study  of  the  former  as  constituting 
a  part  of  a  great  whole. 

The  next  two  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  minute  structure,  or  the  histology  (torof,  a  tissue  or  web)  of 
epithelium  and  the  connective  tissues. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  TISSUES. 

The  cells  of  the  body  are  described  in  various  ways ;  for 
example,  according  to  their  shape,  situation,  contents,  origin  and 
functions. 

(a.)  Their  shape  varies  : — Starting  from  the  spheiical  ov  ^iheroidal 
(fig.  lo,  a)  as  the  typical  form  assumed  by  a  free  cell,  we  find  this 
altered  to  a  polyhedral  shape  when  the  pressure  on  the  cells  in  all 
directions  is  nearly  the  same  (fig.  lo,  h). 

Of  this,  the  primitive  segmentation-cells  may  afford  an  example. 

The  discoid  shape  is  seen  in  blood-cells  (fig.  lo,  c),  and  the  scale- 
like form  in  superficial  epithelial  cells  (fig.  lo,  d).  Some  cells  have 
a  jagged  outline  (prickle-cells)  (fig.  27). 

Cylindrical,  conical,  or  prismatic  cells  occur  in  the  deeper  layei's 
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of  laminated  epithelium,  and  the  simple  c^dindrical  epithelium  of 
the  intestine  and  many  gland  ducts.  Snch  cells  may  taper  off 
at  one  or  both  ends  into  fine  processes,  in  the  former  case  being 
caudate,  in  the  latter  fusiform  (fig.  ii).  They  may  be  greatly 
elongated  so  as  to  become  fibi-es.    Ciliated  cells  (fig.  lo,  d)  must 


Fig.  10. —  Viii-ious  forms  of  cells.   <i.  Spheroidal,  showing  nucleus  and  nucleolus  ;  b.  Poly- 
hediul;  c.  Discoidal  (blood  cells) ;  d.  Scaly  or  squamous  (epithelial  cells). 


be  noticed  as  a  distinct  variety :  they  possess,  but  only  on 
their  free  sui'faces,  hair-like  processes  (cilia).  These  vary  im- 
mensely in  size,  and  may  even  exceed  in  length  the  cell  itself. 
Finally,  Ave  have  the  Orcuiched  or  stellate  cells,  of  which  the  largo 
nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  connective  tissue  corj^uscle 


Fig.  II.—  Varioita  forms  of  cells,    ii..  Cylindrical  or  columnar  ;  b.  Caudate ;  c.  Fusifonn  ; 
d.  Ciliated  (from  trachea) ;  e.  Branched,  stellate. 


are  typical  examples  (fig.  ii,  e).  In  these  cells  the  primitive 
branches  by  sccondai-y  branching  may  give  rise  to  an  intricate 
network  of  processes. 

{b.)  According  to  their  situation  in  the  tissues  cells  are  known 
as  epithelial,  connective  tissue  cells,  blood  cells,  glandular,  and  the 
like. 

{<:.)  According  to  tlieir  contents,  tliey  are  called  fat  cells  when 
their  protoplasm  contains  an  excess  of  fat,  j)igment  cells  when 
it  contains  pigment;  coloured,  when  their  protoplasm  is  infiltrated  • 
with  a  colouring  matter,  as  hccmoglobin. 

c 
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(d.)  Accordiug  to  their  functions,  they  are  called  secreting, 
protective,  sensitive,  contractile,  &c. 

(e.)  According  to  their  origin,  they  are  named  epiblastic, 
mesoblastic,  and  hypoblastic. 

Nearly  all  cells  at  some  period  of  their  existence  possess  nuclei. 
As  has  been  incidentally  suggested  the  origin  of  a  nucleus  in  a 
cell  is  the  first  trace  of  the  differentiation  of  protoplasm.  The 
existence  of  nuclei  was  first  pointed  out  in  the  year  1833  by 
Robert  Brown,  who  observed  them  in  vegetable  cells.    They  are 


Fig.  12.— (a).  Colourless  blootl-corpuscle  showing  iiitrn-cellular  network  of  Heitzmann,  and  two 
nuclei  with  intra-nuclear  network  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 
(b.)  Coloured  hlond-corpuscle  of  ne.wl  shoivini/  intra-cellvlur  networkof  Shnis  (Heitzmann). 
Also  oval  nucleus  composed  of  limiting  membrane  and  fine  intra-nuclear  network 
offibi-ils.    X  800.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

either  small  transparent  vesicular  bodies  containing  one  or  more 
smaller  particles  (nucleoli),  or  they  are  semi-solid  masses  of  pro- 
toplasm always  in  the  resting  condition  bounded  by  a  well-defined 
envelope.  In  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  cell  they  are  certainly 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  protoplasm  itself,  and  thus 
Beale  is  fully  justified  in  comprising  both  under  the  term 
"  germinal  matter."  They  exhibit  their  vitality  by  initiating,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  process  of  division  of  the  cell  into  two 
or  more  cells  (fission)  by  first  themselves  dividing.  Distinct 
observations  have  been  made,  showing  that  spontaneous  changes 
of  form  may  occur  in  nuclei  as  also  in  nucleoli. 

Histologists  have  long  recognised  nuclei  by  two  important 
characters  : — 

(i.)  Their  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  various  acids  and 
alkalies,  particularly  acetic  acid,  by  which  their  outline  is  more 
clearly  defined,  and  they  are  rendered  more  easily  visible.  This 
indicates  some  chemical  difierence  between  the  protoplasm  of  the 
coll  and  nuclei,  as  the  former  is  destroyed  by  these  reagents. 
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(2.)  Their  quality  of  staining  in  solutions  of  carmine,  lisema- 
toxylin,  &c.  Nuclei  are  most  commonly  oval  or  round,  and  do 
not  generally  conform  to  the  diverse  shapes  of  the  cells  ;  they  ax'e 
altogether  less  variable  elements  than  cells,  even  in  regard  to  size, 
of  which  fact  one  may  see  a  good  example  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
nuclei  in  cells  so  multiform  as  those  of  epithelium.  But  some- 
times nuclei  appear  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cell,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  lymph  corpuscles  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  some 
small  nerve  cells. 

Their  position  in  the  cell  is  very  variable.  In  many  cells, 
especially  where  active  growth  is  progressing,  two  or  more  nuclei 
are  present. 

Minute  structure  of  cells. — The  protoplasm  which  forms  the  body 
as  well  as  that  which  forms  the  nuclei  of  cells  has  been  shown  in 
many  varieties  of  cells,  e.g.,  the  colourless  blood- corpuscles,  epithe- 
lial cells,  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  nerve-cells,  to  be  made  up 
of  a  network  of  ver}-  fine  fibrils,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied 
by  a  hyaline  interstitial  substance  (Heitzmann's  network)  (fig.  12). 
At  the  nodes,  where  the  fibrils  cross,  are  little  swellings,  and  these 
are  the  objects  described  as  granules  by  the  older  observers  :  but 
in  the  body  of  some  cells,  e.g.,  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  there 
are  real  granules,  which  appear  to  be  quite  free  and  unconnected 
with  the  iutra-cellular  network. 

Modes  of  connection. — Cells  are  connected  together  to  form 
tissues  in  various  ways. 

(i)  By  means  of  a  cementing  intercellular  substance.  This  is 
probably  always  present  as  ii  transparent,  colourless,  viscid,  albu- 
minous substance,  even  between  the  closely  apposed  cells  of 
epithelium,  while  in  the  case  of  cartilage  it  forms  the  main 
bulk  of  the  tissue,  and  the  cells  only  appear  as  imbedded  in, 
not  as  cemented  by,  the  intercellular  substance.  This  inter- 
cellular substance  may  be  either  homogeneous  or  fibrillated.  In 
many  cases  {e.g.  the  coniea)  it  can  be  shown  to  contain  a  number 
of  irregular  branched  cavities,  which  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  in  wliich  branched  cells  lie  :  tlirough  these  branch- 
ing spaces  nutritive  fluids  can  find  their  way  into  the  very 
remotest  parts  of  a  non-vascular  tissue. 

As  a  special  variety  of  intercellular  substance  must  be  mentioned 
the  basement  membrane  {vinnbrami  projiria)  y<\nii\\  is  found  at  the 
base  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  most  mucous  membranes,  and 
especially  as  an  investing  tunic  of  gland  follicles  which  determines 
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their  shape,  and  which  may  persist  as  a  hyaline  saccule  after  tlie 
gland-cells  have  all  been  discharged. 

(2)  By  anastomosis  of  their  processes.  This  is  the  usual  way  in 
which  stellate  cells,  e.g.  of  the  cornea,  are  united  :  the  individuality 
of  each  cell  is  thus  to  a  great  extent  lost  by  its  connection  with 
its  neighbours  to  form  a  reticulum :  as  an  example  of  a  network 
so  produced  we  may  cite  the  stroma  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Sometimes  the  branched  processes  breaking  up  into  a  maze  of 
minute  fibrils,  adjoining  cells  are  connected  by  an  intermediate 
reticulum  :  this  is  the  case  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Derived  tissue-elements. — Besides  the  Cell,  which  may  be  termed 
the  primary  tissue-element,  there  are  materials  Avhich  may  be 
termed  secondary  or  derived  tissue-elements.  Such  are  Inter- 
cellular substance,  Fibres  and  Tubules. 

a.  Intercellular  substance  is  probably  in  all  cases  directly 
derived  from  the  cells  themselves.  In  some  cases  {e.g.  cartilage), 
by  the  use  of  re-agents  the  cementing  intercellular  substance  is, 
as  it  were,  analysed  into  various  masses,  each  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  around  a  cell  or  group  of  cells,  from  which  it  was 
probably  derived  (fig.  46). 

/3.  Fibres. — In  the  case  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  of  muscle 
both  striated  and  non-striated,  each  fibre  is  simply  a  metamor- 
phosed cell :  in  the  case  of  the  striped  fibre  the  elongation  being 
accompanied  by  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei. 

The  various  fibres  and  fibrillte  of  connective  tissue  result  from 
a  gradual  transformation  of  an  originally  homogeneous  intercellular 
substance.  Fibres  thus  formed  may  undei'go  great  chemical  as 
well  as  physical  transformation :  this  is  notably  the  case  with 
yellow  elastic  tissue,  in  which  the  sharply  defined  elastic  fibres, 
possessing  great  power  of  resistance  to  re-agents,  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  homogeneous  matter  from  which  they  are  derived. 

y.  Tuhulea,  such  as  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  were 
originally  supposed  to  consist  of  a  structureless  membrane,  have 
now  been  proved  to  be  composed  of  flat,  thin  cells,  cohei'iug  along 
their  edges. 

With  these  simple  materials  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
built  up ;  the  more  elementary  tissues  being,  so  to  speak,  first 
compounded  of  them  ;  while  these  tissues  arc  variously  mixed  and 
interwoven  to  form  more  intricate  combinations. 

Thus  are  constructed  epithelium  and  its  modifications,  the  con- 
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iiective  tissues,  the  fibres  of  muscle  and  nerve,  &c.  ;  and  these, 
again,  with  tlie  more  simple  structures  before  mentioned,  are : 
used  as  materials  wherewith  to  form  arteries,  veins,  and  lym- 
phatics, secreting  and  vascular  glands,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  this  chapter  the  leading  characters  and  chief  modifications 
of  the  first  two  of  the  great  groups  of  tissues — the  Epithelial  and 
Connective — will  be  described ;  while  the  others  will  be  appro- 
priately considered  in  the  chapters  treating  of  their  physiology. 

Epithelium. 

The  term  epithelium  is  applied  to  the  cells  covering  the  skin, 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  and  to  those  forming  a  lining 
to  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  entering  into  the  formation 
of  glands.    For  example  : — 

Epithelium  clothes  (i)  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  body, 
forming  the  epidermis  with  its  aj^pendages — nails  and  hairs ; 
becoming  continuous  at  the  chief  orifices  of  the  body — nose, 
mouth,  anus,  and  urethra — with  the  (2)  epithelium  which  lines  the 
whole  length  of  the  (3)  respiratory,  alimentary  and  genito-urinary 
tracts,  together  with  the  ducts  of  their  various  glands.  Epithe- 
lium also  lines  the  cavities  of  (4)  the  brain,  and  the  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord,  (5)  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  and 
(6)  the  interior  of  all  blood-vessels  and  lymjjhatics. 

Epithelial  cells  possess  an  intracellular  and  an  intranuclear  net- 
work (p.  19).  They  are  held  together  by  a  clear,  albuminous, 
cement  substance.  The  viscid  semi-fluid  consistency  both  of  cells 
and  intercellular  substance  pei-mits  such  changes  of  shape  and 
arrangement  in  the  individual  cells  as  are  uecessaiT  if  the  epithe- 
lium is  to  maintain  its  integrity  in  organs  the  area  of  whoso  free 
surface  is  so  constantly  changing,  as  the  stomach,  lungs,  &g.  Thus, 
if  there  be  b\it  a  single  layer  of  cells,  as  in  the  epithelium  lining 
the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  the  stretching  of  this  membrane 
causes  such  a  thinning  out  of  the  cells  that  they  change  their 
shape  from  spheroidal  or  short  columnar,  to  squamous,  and  vice 
versd,  when  the  membrane  shrinks. 

Epithelial  tissues  are  non-vascular,  but  in  some  varieties 
minute  channels  exist  between  the  cells  of  certain  layci's  through 
which  they  may  be  supplied  with  nourishment  from  the  subjacent 
blood-vessels.  Nerve  fibres  arc  supplied  to  the  cells  of  many 
epithclia. 
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Epithelial  tissue  is  classified  according  as  the  cells  composing  it 
are  arranged  in  a  single  layer  when  it  is  simple,  or  in  several 
layers  when  it  is  called  stratified  or  laminated,  or  in  two  or 
three  layers  occupying  a  position  between  the  other  two  forms, 
when  it  is  termed  transitional.  Of  each  form  when  there  are 
several  varieties  they  are  named  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
cells  composing  it. 

A.  Simple. — (i.)  Squamous,  scaly,  pavement  or  tesselated  ; 

(2.)  Spheroidal  or  glandular  ; 
(3.)  Columnar,    cylindrical,  conical   or  goblet- 
shaped  ; 
(4.)  Ciliated. 

B.  Transitional. 

C.  Stratified. 

A.  Simple. — Squamous  Epithelitim  (fig.  13). — Arranged  as  a 


Fig.  13. — SquamoHs  epithelium  sciil'-s  from 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  x  260. 
(Henle.) 


Fig.  14. — Pl</ment  celU  from  the  retina.  A,  cells 
still  cohering,  seen  on  their  sui-face ;  n,  nu- 
cleus indistinctly  seen.  In  the  other  cells 
the  nucleus  is  concealed  by  the  pigment 
granules.  B,  two  cells  seen  in  protile  ;  «,  the 
outer  or  posterior  part  containing  scarcely 
any  pigment,    x  370.  (Henle.) 


single  layer,  this  form  of  epithelium  is  found  as  («)  the  pigmentary 
layer  of  the  retina,  and  forms  the  lining  of  (h)  the  interior  of  the 
serous  and  synovial  sacs,  (c)  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  {d)  of 
the  heart,  blood-  and  lymph-vessels.  It  consists  of  cells,  which 
are  flattened  and  scaly,  with  a  more  or  less  iiregular  outline. 

In  the  ])igment  cells  of  the  retina,  there  is  a  deposit  of 
pigment  in  the  cell -substance.  This  pigment  consists  of  miimte 
molecules  of  melanin,  imbedded  in  the  cell-substance  and  almost 
concealing  the  nucleus,  which  is  itself  transparent  (fig.  14). 

In  white  rabbits  and  other  albino  animals,  in  which  the  pig- 
ment of  the  eye  is  absent,  this  layer  is  found  to  consist  of  coloni-- 
less  pavement  epithelial  cells. 
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Tlic  squamous  epithelium  which  is  found  as  a  single  laj-er  lining 
the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  the  serous  membranes,  and  the  interior 
of  blood-  and  lymphatic-vessels,  is  generallj'  called  hy  a  distinct 
n  ame — End  otheliu  m . 

The  presence  of  endothelium  may  be  demonstrated  by  staining 
the  part  lined  by  it  with  silver  nitrate. 

When  a  small  portion  of  a  perfectly  fresh  serous  membrane  for 


Fig.  15. —  /'"/■(  o/the.  oiiie.iilum  nf  a  ait,  stained  in  silver  nitrate,  X  100.  The  tissue  fomis  a 
"  j'l-iifntrrilKl  mfmhmiie,"  that  is  to  .say,  one  which  is  studded  with  hole.s  or  windows. 
In  the  figure  these  are  of  various  .sliapes  and  sizes,  leaving  trabeculre,  the  basis  of 
wliieh  is  fibrous  tissue.  Tlie  tiabeenlie  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  covered  with 
endothelial  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  have  been  made  evident  by  staining  with  hwina- 
toxylin  after  the  silver  nitnite  has  outlined  the  cells  hy  staining  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance.   ("V.  D.  Harris.) 

example,  as  the  mesentery  or  omentum  (fig.  15),  is  immersed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  quarter  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  washed 
with  distilled  water  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  tlie  silver 
oxide  is  precipitated  in  the  intercellular  cement  substance  and  the 
endothelial  cells  are  thus  mapped  out  by  fine  dark  and  generally 
sinuoiis  lines  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  cells  vary  in  size  and  shape, 
and  arc  as  a  rule  irregular  in  outline  ;  tliose  lining  tlie  interior 
of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  being  spindle-shape  with  a  very 
wavy  outline.  They  enclose  a  clear,  oval  nucleus,  which,  wlien  the 
cell  is  viewed  in  profile,  is  seen  to  project  from  its  surface.  The 
nuclei  are  not  however  evident  unless  tlie  tissue  which  has  been 
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alretxdj^  stained  in  silver  nitrate,  is  placed  in  another  dye,  such 
as  htematosvlin,  which  has  the  property  of  picking  out  its  nuclei. 


V'ig.  16. — Abdominal  surface  0/  ceiitriini  tendiiii-iiiii  of  diaphrai/m  of  rabbit,  showing'  the  general 
polygonal  shape  of  the  endothelial  cells- :  each  is  nucleated.    (Klein.)    x  300. 

Endothelial  cells  may  be  ciliated,  e.ff.,  those  in  the  mesentery 
of  frogs,  especially  about  the  breeding  season. 


Ilg.  xy.—Sduer-slninnl  prepnrntion  of  ureal  amentum  of  doff,  ^^•hi(;ll  show.s,  amongst  tlic  Hat 
enilothelium  ot  the  surface,  small  and  large  groups  of  gei-minating  endothelium  be- 
tween winch  numbers  of  stoniata  arc  to  be  seen.    (Klein.)    x  300. 

Besides  the  ordinary  cndotlielial  colls  above  described,  there  are 
found  on  tlic  omentum  and  parts  of  the  pleura  of  many  animals, 
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little  Ond-like  processes  or  nodvlex,  consisting  of  small  polyhedral 
gmunlar  cells,  rounded  on  their  free  surface,  which  multiply  very 
rapidly  by  division  (fig.  17).  These  constitute  what  is  known  as 
"germinating  endothelium."  The  process  of  germination  doubt- 
less goes  on  in  health,  and  the  small  cells  which  are  thrown  off 
in  succession  are  carried  into  the  lymphatics,  and  contribute 
to  the  number  of  the  lymph  corpuscles.  The  biids  may  be 
enormously  increased  both  in  number  and  size  in  certain  diseased 
conditions. 

On  those  i^ortions  of  the  peritoneum  and  other  serous  mem- 


Fig-.  iS.—  h-riloiien!  mirface  of  septum  cisternm  him]ili<Uir<i'  niat/tioi  of /rot).  The  stomata, 
some  of  which  are  open,  some  collapsed,  are  siuTounded  by  g-eminating  endothelium. 
(Klein.)    X  160. 

l)raiies  in  which  lymphatics  abound  (fig.  18),  apertures  arc  found 
surrounded  by  small  more  or  less  cubical  cells.  These  apertures 
are  called  stomatn.  They  are  particularly  well  seen  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  great  lymph  sac  of  the  frog  (fig.  t8),  and  in  the 
omentum  of  the  rabbit.  These  are  really  the  open  mouths  of 
lymphatic  vessels  or  spaces,  and  through  them  lymph-corpuscles, 
and  the  serous  fluid  from  the  serous  cavity,  pass  into  tlie  lymphatic 
•system.  Tlicy  should  be  distinguished  from  smaller  and  more 
numerous  apertures  between  the  cells  whicli  are  not  lined  by 
small  cells,  although  the  surrounding  cells  seem  to  radiate  from 
tliciii,  filled  up  by  intercellular  substance  or  by  jn'ocesscs  of  the 
cells  underneath.    'I'hese  are  called  psnuh-slonuitd  (fig.  16). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  stomata,  the  cells  often  manifest 
indications  of  germinating,  'i'hcy  may  be  either  largo  Avitli  two 
or  more  nuclei,  or  about  half  the  .size  of  the  generality  of  cells. 
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( Jevminating  cells  of  this  kind  or  of  the  kind  above  described, 
are  generally  very  granular. 

2.  Spheroidal  epithelial  cells  are  the  active  secreting  agents  in 
most  secreting  glands,  and  hence  are  often  termed  glandular ;  they 
are  generally  more  or  less  rounded  in  outline  :  often  polygonal 
from  mutual  pressure. 

Excellent  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  liver,  in  the  secreting 


Fig.  19. — Glnndulai-  epHhdhim.    A.  small  lobule  of  a  mucous  g-land  of  the  tongue  shoT\'inf» 
nucleated  glandular  spheroidal  cells.    B.  Liver  cells,    x  200.    (V.  D.  Harris.) 

tubes  of  the  kidney,  ai\d  in  the  salivary  and  gastric  glands 
(fig.  19). 

3.  Columnar  epithelium  (fig.  21,  a  and  h)  as  a  single  la3'-er,  lines 
(a.)  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  and  (b.)  wlioUy  or  in 
part  the  ducts  of  the  glands  opening  on  its  free  surface  ;  also  (c.) 
many  gland-ducts  in  other  regions  of  the  body,  e.g.,  mammaiy, 
salivary,  &c. 

Columnar  epithelium  consists  of  cells  -which  are  cylindrical  or 
j^rismatic  in  form,  and  contain  a  large  oval  nucleus.  They  vary 
in  size  and  also  in  shape  to  a  certain  extent,  the  oixtline  being 
often  irregular  from  pressure  of  neighbouring  cells,  but  speaking 
generally  one  end  of  the  cell  is  nan-ower  than  the  other,  and  by 
this  end  the  cell  is  attached  to  the  membrane  beneath.  The  inter- 
cellular and  inter-nuclear  network  are  well  developed. 

The  columnar  epithelial  cells  of  the  alimentary  canal  possess  a 
structureless  layer  on  their  free  surface  :  such  a  layer,  appearing 
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striiited  when  viewed  in  section,  is  termed  the  "striated  basilar 
border"  (fig.  20,  a,  a). 

Cokimnar  cells  may  undergo  a  curious  transformation,  and  from 
the  alteration  in  their  shape  are  termed  "goblet-cells"  (fig.  20, 


Y^'l  ■ie<:t>on  of  a  villus  of  the  smaU  intestine  of  a  cat.  a.  Striated  basilar 
border  of  the  epithehum.  b.  Columnar  epithelium,  c.  Goblet  cells,  d.  Central 
Ij-mph-vessel.  <:  Smooth  muscular  fibres.  Adenoid  stroma  of  the  villus  in  which 
lymph  corpuscles  lie.   B.  Gobkt-celli.  (Klein.) 

A,  c,  and  b).  These  are  hardly  ever  seen  in  a  perfectly  fresh  speci- 
men :  but  if  such  a  specimen  be  watched  for  some  time,  little 
knobs  are  seen  gradually  appearing  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
epithelium,  and  are  finally  detached ;  these  consist  of  the  cell- 
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ii.  —  Cntiimiiiii-  i-pilhrlinl  rflln  from  the. 
iiitrstiiial  miimiiH  niewlimiif  of  a  mt. — 
"  and  sniall  cells  of  the  lowest  laver ; 
'('f'lidiat'")^*'"''  layer;         goblet  cells. 


Fig.  22. — Columniif  ril'mti'tl  cilia 
J'ffun  tlif  /nnutfu  initial  mnil^ 
hriiiiii:  uiiigniHed  3oodiamc- 
tere.  CShaiiicy.) 


contents  which  arc  discharged  by  tlie  open  mouth  of  the  goblet, 
leaving  the  nucleus  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  the  protoplasm 
in  its  narrow  stem. 

•  This  transformation  is  a  normal  process  which  is  couti  nually 
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going  on  during  life,  the  discharged  cell-contents  contributing  to 
form  mucus,  the  cells  being  supposed  in  many  cases  to  recover  their 
original  shape.    It  is  an  example  of  secretion. 

4.  Ciliated  cells  are  generally  cylindrical  (fig.  23,  b),  but  may  be 
spheroidal  or  even  almost  squamous  in  shape  (fig.  23,  a). 

This  form  of  epithelium  lines — (a.)  the  whole  of  the  respiratory 
tract  from  the  larynx,  except  over  the  vocal  cords,  to  the  finest 
sub-divisions  of  the  bronchi,  also  the  loM'er  parts  of  the  nasal 
]jassages,  the  nasal  duct,  and  the  lacln-ymal  sac.  In  part  of  this 
tract,  however,  the  epithelium  is  in  several  layers,  of  which  only 
the  most  superficial  is  ciliated,  so  that  it  should  more  accurately 


rig.  23.— A.  Spheroidal  cUialed  cells  from  the  mouth  of  the  frog.  X  300  diameters. 
.  (Shai-pey.). 

■  B.  a.  Ciliated  columnar  eiiit/ielium  lining  a  bronchus,    b.  Branched  connective-tissue 
eoipuscles.    (Kleia  and  Noble  Smith. ) 


be  termed  transitional  (p.  29)  or  stratified,  (b.),  some  portions 
of  the  generative  apparatus  in  the  male,  viz.,  lining  the  "vaaa 
efferentia  "  of  the  testicle,  and  their  prolongations  as  for  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  epididymis;  in  the  female  (c.)  commencing  about 
the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  extending  throughout 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  to  their  fimbriated  extremities,  and 
even  for  a  short  distance  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  latter, 
(d.)  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  clothed  with  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  child,  but  in  the 
adult  this  epithelium  is  limited  to  the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 

The  Cilia,  or  fine  hair-like  processes  which  give  the  name  to 
this  variety  of  epithelium,  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  in  different 
classes  of  animals,  being  very  nmcli  smaller  in  the  higher  than 
among  the  lower  orders,  in  which  they  sometimes  exceed  in  length 
tliecell  itself. 

The  number  of  cilia  on  any  one  cell  ranges  from  ten  to  thirty, 
and  those  attached  to  the  same  cell  are  often  of  different  lengths. 
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When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  e.g.,  from  the  gill  of  a  mussel,  or 
oyster,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  frog,  or  from  a  scraping  from  a 
polypus  from  the  human  nose,  is  examined  under  the  microscope, 
the  cilia  are  seen  to  be  in  constant  rapid  motion ;  each  cilium 
being  fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging  or  lashing  to  and  fro.  The 
general  impression  given  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  very  similar 
to  that  produced  by  waves  in  a  field  of  corn,  or  swiftly  running  and 
rippling  water,  and  the  result  of  their  movement  is  to  produce  a 
continuous  current  in  a  definite  direction,  and  this  direction  is 
im'ariably  the  same  on  the  same  surfece,  being  always,  in  the  case 
of  a  cavity,  towards  its  external  orifice. 

Ciliary  Motion. — Ciliary,  which  is  closely  allied  to  amoeboid  and 
muscular  motion,  is  alike  independent  of  the  will,  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  muscular  contraction.  It 
continues  for  several  hours  after  death  or  removal  from  the  bod}', 
provided  the  portion  of  tissue  under  examination  be  kept  moist.  Its 
independence  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  also  in  its  occuiTence 
in  the  lowest  invertebrate  auimals  apparently  unprovided  M'ith 
anything  analogous  to  a  nervous  system,  in  its  persistence  in 
animals  killed  by  prussic  acid,  by  nai'cotic  or  other  poisons,  and 
after  the  direct  application  of  narcotics,  such  as  morphia,  opium,  and 
belladonna,  to  the  ciliary  surface,  or  of  electricity  through  it.  The 
vapour  of  chloroform  arrests  the  motion ;  but  it  is  renewed  on  the 
discontinuance  of  the  application  (Lister).  The  movement  ceases 
when  the  cilia  are  deprived  of  oxygen,  but  is  revived  on  the  admission 
of  this  gas.  Carbonic  acid  stops  the  movement.  The  contact  of 
various  substances,  e.g.,  bile,  strong  acids,  and  alkalies,  will  stop  the 
motion  altogether ;  but  this  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  destruc- 
tion of  the  delicate  substance  of  which  the  cilia  are  composed. 
Temperatures  above  45°  C,  and  below  0°  C,  stop  the  movement, 
l)ut  moderate  heat  and  dilute  alkalies  are  favo\u-ablc  to  the  action 
and  revive  the  movement  after  temporary  cessation. 

As  a  special  sub-division  of  ciliary  action  may  be  mentioned 
the  motion  of  spermatozoa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  cells  witli 
a  single  cilium. 

B.  Transitional  Epithelium.— This  term  has  been  applied 
to  cells,  which  are  neither  arranged  in  a  single  layer,  as  is  the 
ca.sc  with  simple  epithelium,  nor  yet  in  many  su])erim])osed  strata 
as  in  laniiriiited  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  employed  when  epithelial 
cells  arc  found  in  two,  three,  or  four  superimposed  layers. 

The  upj)cr  layer  may  be  cither  columnar,  ciliated,  or  squamous. 
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When  the  upper  layer  is  columnar  or  ciliated,  the  second  layer 
consists  of  smaller  cells  fitted  into  the  inequalities  of  the  cells 
above  them,  as  in  the  trachea  (fig.  24,  h). 

The  epithelium  which  is  met  with  lining  the  urinary  bladder 
and  ureters  is,  however,  the  transitional  jxir  excellence.  In  this 
variety  there  are  two  or  three  layers  of  cells,  the  upper  being 


more  or  less  flattened  according  to  the  full  or  collapsed  condition 
of  the  organ,  their  under  surface  being  marked  with  one  or  more 
depi-essions,  into  which  the  heads  of  the  next  layer  of  club- 
shaped  cells  fit.  Between  the  lower  and  narrower  parts  of  the 
second  row  of  cells,  are  fixed  the  irregular  cells  which  constitute 
the  third  row,  and  in  like  manner  sometimes  a  fourth  i-ow 
(fig.  24).  It  can  be  easily  understood,  therefore,  that  if  a  scraping 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  be  teased,  and  examined 
under  the  microscope,  cells  of  a  great  variety  of  forms  may  be 
made  out  (fig.  25).  Each  cell  contains  a  lai'ge  nucleus,  and  the 
larger  and  superficial  cells  often  possess  two. 

C.  Stratified  Epithelium. — This  terra  is  employed  when 
the  cells  forming  the  epithelium  are  arranged  in  a  considerable 
number  of  superimposed  laj-ers.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  cells 
of  the  different  layers,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  layers,  vary  in 
different  situacions.  Thus  the  superficial  cells  are  as  a  rule  of  the 
squamous,  or  scaly  variety,  and  the  deepest  of  the  columnar  form. 

The  cells  of  the  intermediate  layers  arc  of  dift'erent  shapes,  but 
those  of  the  middle  layers  arc  more  or  less  rounded.  The  superficial 
cells  overlap  by  their  edges  (fig.  2  6) ;  they  are  broad  (fig.  13).  Their 
chemical  composition  is  different  from  that  of  the  underlying  cells, 
as  they  contain  keratin,  and  are  therefore  horny  in  character. 


Fiy.  24. — lipUhnlUim  of  the  btudihr.  a,  one  of 
tlie  cells  of  the  lii-st  row  ;  b,  a  cell  of  the 
second  row ;  c,  cells  in  situ,  of  first, 
second,  and  deepest  layers.  (Obersteiner.) 


Fig'.  25.  —  2'ransUional  epithelial  cells 
from  a  scraping  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  of  the 
rabbit.    (V.  D.  Hams.) 
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The  nucleus  is  often  not  apparent.  Tlie  really  cellular  nature 
of  even  the  dry  and  shrivelled  scales  cast  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  epidermis,  can  be  proved  by  the  application  of  caustic  potash, 
which  causes  them  rapidly  to  swell  and  assume  their  original  form. 


Fig.  26. — Veriicnl  section  of  the  stnttijicd  epithetimn  0/  tlte  HahhtC ti  cornea,  a.  Anterior  epithe- 
lium, showing  the  different  .shapes  of  the  cells  at  various  depths  from  the  free  sm-faco. 
b.  Portion  of  the  substance  of  comea.  (Klein.) 


The  squamous  cells  exist  in  the  greatest  number  of  layers  in 
the  epidermis  or  superficial  part  of  the  skin  ;  and  the  most 
superficial  of  these  are  being  continually  removed  by  friction,  and 
new  cells  from  below  supply  the  place  of  those  cast  off. 

The  intermediate  cells  approach  moi'e  to  the  flat  variety  tlie 
nearer  they  are  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  columnar  as  they 
approach  the  lowest  layer.  There  may  be  considerable  inter- 
cellular intervals  ;  and  in  many 
of  the  deeper  layers  of  epithelium 
in  the  mouth  and  skin,  the  out- 
line of  the  cells  is  very  irregular, 
in  consequence  of  processes  pass- 
ing from  cell  to  cell  across  these 
intervals. 

Such  cells  (fig.  27)  arc  termed 
"  ridge  and  furrow,"  "  cogged  " 
or  "  prickle "  cells.  These 
"prickles"  are  prolongations  of         ^•-■■^''■''•''7' '^'•//; '''^C^^^ 

*  1  o  of  pavement  epitheltnm,  ironi  a  vt'iti- 

thc  intra-ccUular  network  which  «'i'=''ion  "f  the  gum  of  a  ncwboru 

mfant.  (Klem.) 

run  across  from  cell  to  cell,  thus 

joining  them  together  (Martyn),  the  interstices  being  filled  by 
the  transparent  intercellular  cement  substance.  When  this 
inci'cascs  in  quantity  in  inflammation,  tlie  cells  are  pushed  further 
apart,  and  the  connecting  fibrils  or  "  i)i-ickleH  "  elongated,  and 
therefore  more  clearly  visible. 
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The  columnar  cells  of  the  deepest  layer  are  distinctly  nucleated  ; 
they  multiply  rapidly  by  division  ;  and  as  new  cells  are  formed 
beneath,  they  press  the  older  cells  forwards  to  be  in  turn  pressed 
forwards  themselves  towards  the  surface,  gradually  altering  in 
shape  and  chemical  composition  until  they  are  cast  oflP  from  tlie 
surface. 

Stratified  epithelium  is  found  in  the  following  sitiuxtions  :— 
(i.)  Forming  the  epidermis,  covering  the  whole  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  body ;  (2.)  Covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  ;  (3.)  As  the  coujimctival 
epithelium,  covering  the  cornea ;  (4.)  Lining  the  vaginal  part  of 
the  cervix  uteri. 

Functions  of  Epithelium. —According  to  function,  epithelial  cells  may 
be  classified  as  :— (i.)  Protccti'ce,  e.g.,  in  the  skin,  mouth,  blood-vessels,  &:c. 
(2.)  ProU'ctirt;  and  moving — ciliated  epithelium.  (3.)  Secreting — glandular 
epithelium  ;  or,  Secreting  foimed  elements — epithelium  of  testicle  secreting 
spermatozoa.  (4.)  Protectice  and  aeereting,  e.g.,  epithelium  of  intestine, 
(5.)  Semuriiil,  e.g.,  olfactory  cells,  rods  and  cones  of  retina,  organ  of 
Oorti. 

Epithelium  forms  a  continuous  smooth  investment  over  the  whole  body, 
being  thickened  into  a  hard,  hoi  ny  tissue  at  the  points  most  exposed  to 
pressure,  and  developing  various  appendages,  such  as  hairs  and  nails,  whose 
structure  and  functions  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter.  Epithelium 
lines  also  the  sensorial  surfaces  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  thus 
serves  as  the  medium  through  which  all  impressions  from  the  external  world — 
touch,  smell,  taste,  sight,  hearing — reach  the  delicate  nerve-endings,  whence 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

The  ciliated  epithelium  which  lines  the  air-passages  serves  not  only  as  a 
protective  investment,  but  also  by  the  movements  of  its  cilia  promotes 
currents  of  the  air  in  the  bronchi  and  bronchia,  and  is  enabled  to  propel 
fluids  and  minute  particles  of  solid  matter  so  as  to  aid  their  expulsion  fi-om 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  this  agency  assists  the  progress 
of  the  ovum  towards  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Of  the  purposes  served  by 
cilia  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  nothing  is  known. 

The  epithelium  of  the  various  glands,  and  of  the  whole  intestinal  tract, 
has  the  power  of  -tec  ret  ion,  i.e..  of  chemically  transforming  certain  materials 
of  the  blood  ;  in  the  case  of  mucus  and  saliva  this  has  been  proved  to  involve 
the  transformation  of  the  epithelial  cells  themselves  ;  the  cell-substance  of 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  being  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  their 
envelopes,  as  mucus. 

Epithelium  is  likewise  concerned  in  the  processes  of  transudation,  diffusion, 
and  absorption. 

It  is  constantly  being  shed  at  the  free  surface,  and  reproduced  in  the 
<leeper  layers.  The  various  stages  of  its  growth  and  development  can 
be  well  seen  in  a  section  of  any  laminated  epithelium  such  as  the  epi- 
dermis. 
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The  Connective  Tissues. 

This  group  of  tissues  forms  the  Skeleton  with  its  various  con- 
nections— bones,  cartilages,  and  ligaments — and  also  affords  a 
supporting  framework  and  investment  to  the  various  organs  com- 
posed of  nervous,  muscular,  and  glandular  tissue.  Its  chief 
function  is  the  mechanical  one  of  support,  and  for  this  purpose  it 


Fig.  28. — Horizontal  preparation  of  cornea  of  fi'og,  staiued  in  gold  chloride  ;  showing  the 
network  of  branched  cornea  corpuscles.  The  ground  substance  is  completely  colour- 
less.   X  400.  (Klein.) 

is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  nearly  all  the  textures  of  the 
body,  that  if  all  other  tissues  could  be  removed,  and  the  con- 
nective tissues  left,  we  should  have  a  wonderfully  exact  model  of 
almost  every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body,  correct  even  to  the 
smallest  minutia;  of  structure. 

Classification  of  Connective  Tissues. —  The  chief  varieties 
of  connective  tissues  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

I.  The  Fibrous  Connective  Tissues. 

A. — Chief  Forms, 
a.  White  fibrous. 
h.  pjlastic. 
c.  Areolar. 

B. — Special  Varieties. 

a.  Gelatinous. 

b.  Adenoid  or  Retiform. 

c.  Neuroglia.  , 
Adipose. 

II.  Cartilage. 
III.  Bone. 
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Structure  of  Connective  Tissues. 

All  of  the  varieties  of  connective  tissue  are  made  up  of  two 
elements,  namelj^,  cells  and  intercellular  substance. 
(A.)  Cells. — The  cells  are  of  two  kinds. 

(a.)  Fix(.d. — These  are  cells  of  a  flattened  shape,  with  branched 
processes,  which  are  often  xiuited  together  to  form  a  netwoi'k  : 
they  can  be  most  readily  observed  in  the  cornea,  in  which  they  are 
arranged,  layer  above  layer,  parallel  to  the  free  surface.  They  lie 
in  spaces,  in  the  intercellular  or  ground  substance,  which  are  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  cells  they  contain,  but  rather  larger,  and 
which  form  by  anastomosis  a  s3"stom  of  liranching  canals  freely 
communicating  (fig.  28). 

To  this  class  of  cells  belong  the  flattened  tendon  corpuscles 
which  are  arranged  in  long  lines  or  rows  parallel  to  the  fibres 
<fig-  34). 

These  branched  cells,  in  certain  situations,  contain  a  number 
of  pigment-granules,  giving  them  a  dark  ap]jearance :  they  form 
one  variety  of  pigment-cell.     Branched  pigment-cells  of  this 

kind  are  found  in  the  outer  layers  of 
the  choroid  (fig.  29).  In  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  such  as  the  frog, 
they  are  found  widely  distributed, 
not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  in- 
ternal parts,  e.  (/.,  the  mesentery  and 
sheaths  of  blood-vessels.  In  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot  such  cells 
may  be  seen,  with  pigment-granules 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
J  \  body  of  the  cell,  and  its  processes ; 

'  but  under  the  action  of  light,  elec- 

tricity, and  other  stimuli,  the  pig- 
ment-granules become  massed  in 
the  body  of  the  cell,  leaving  the 
processes  quite  hyaline;  if  the 
stimulus  be  removed,  they  will  gradually  be  distributed  again 
throughout  the  processes.  Thus  the  skin  in  the  frog  is  some- 
times uniformly  dusky,  and  sometimes  quite  light-coloured,  with 
isolated  dark  spots.  In  the  choroid  and  retina  the  pigment-cells 
absorb  light. 

(6.)  Amoeboid  cells,  of  an  approximately  spherical  shape :  they 
have  a  great  general  resemblance  to  colourless  blood  corpuscles 


rig".  29. — Ilamifitid  pigmtni-ce.Us^ivctm. 
the  tissue  of  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye.  x  350.  a,  cell  with  iiig- 
ment ;  h,  colourless  fusiform  cells. 
(KoUiker.) 
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(fig.  2),  Avith  which  some  of  them  are  probably  identical.  They 
<.'onsist  of  finely  granular  nucleated  protoplasm,  and  have  the 
property,  not  only  of  changing  their  form,  but  also  of  moving 
about,  whence  they  are  termed  migratory.  They  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  by 
their  free  condition,  and  the  absence  of  processes.  Some  are 
much  larger  than  others,  and  are  found  especially  in  the  sub- 
lingual gland  of  the  dog  and  guinea  pig,  and  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine.  A  second  variety  of  these  cells  called 
plasma  cells  (Waldeyer)  are  larger  than  the  amoeboid  cells,  appa- 
rently granular,  less  active  in 
their  movements.  They  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
intermuscular  septa,  in  the 
mucous  and  sub-mucous  coats 
of  the  intestine,  in  lymphatic 
glands,  and  in  the  omentum. 

(B.)  Intercellular  sub- 
stance.— This  may  be  fibril- 
lar; as  in  the  fibrous  tissues^ 
and  in  certain  varieties  of  car- 
tilage ;  or  homogeneous,  as  in 
hyaline  cartilage. 

The  fibres  composing  the 
former  are  of  two  kinds — 
(a.)  White  fibres.  (6.)  Yellow 
elastic  fibres. 

(«.)  White  Fibres. — These  are 
arranged  parallel  to  each  other  in  wavy  bundles  of  various  sizes  : 
.such  bundles  may  either  have  a  parallel  arrangement  (fig.  31),  or 
may  produce  quite  a  felted  texture  by  their  interlacement.  The 
individual  fibres  composing  these  fasciculi  are  homogeneous,  uu- 
branched,  and  of  the  same  diameter  throughout.  They  can 
readily  be  isolated  by  macerating  a  portion  of  white  fibrous  tissue 
{p.  (J.,  a  small  piece  of  tendon)  for  a  short  time  in  lime,  or  ba)-yta- 
watcr,  or  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate :  these  reagents  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  the  cementing 
interfibrillar  substance  (which  is  nearly  allied  to  syntonin),  and 
of  thus  separating  the  fibres  from  each  other.  By  prolonged 
boiling  the  fibres  yield  (/clatin. 

(b.)  Yellow  Elastic  Fibres  (fig.  32)  are  of  all  sizes,  from  ex- 

i>  2 


Fig.  30.— Flat,  jiir/iiiKidtil,  bi  aiirhcd  conneclwe 
tissue  cflls  from  the  sheath  of  a  large  blood- 
vessel of  frog's  mesentery :  the  pigment 
is  not  distributed  uniformly  through  the 
substance  of  the  larger  cell,  consequently 
some  parts  of  the  coll  look  blacker  than 
others  (uncontracted  state).  In  the  two 
smaller  cells  most  of  the  pigment  is  with- 
drawn into  the  cell-body,  so  that  they 
appear  smaller,  blacker,  and  less  branched . 
X  350.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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cessively  fine  fibrils  up  to  fibres  of  considerable  thickness:  they 
are  distinguished  from  white  fibres  by  the  following  characters  :- 
(i  )  Their  great  power  of  resistance  even  to  the  prolonged  action 
of  chemical  reagents,  e.  g.,  Caustic  Soda,  Acetic  Acid,  &c.  (2.) 


Kg.  31. — Fibrous  tissue  of 
coniea,  showing  bundles 
of  fibres  with  a  few  scat- 
tered fusiform  cells  Ijdng- 
in  the  inter-fasoicular 
spaces.  X  400.  (Klein 
and  Noble  Smith.) 


rig  X2.— Elastic  fihves  from  the  ligamenta 
subflava.    X  200.  (Sharpey.) 


Their  well-defined  outUnes.    (3.)  Their  great  tendency  to  branch 
and  form  networks  by  anastomosis.    (4.)  They  very  often  have  a 
twisted  corkscrew-like  appearance,  and  their  free  ends  usually 
curl  up.    (5.)  They  are  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  very  elastic. 
These  fibres  yield  a  gelatinous  substance  called  elastin. 


Varieties  of  Connective  Tissue. 

I.  Fibrous  Connective  Tissues. 

A.— Chief  Forms.— {a.)  White  Fibrous  Tissue. 

Distribution. — Typically  in  tendon ;  in  ligaments,  in  the  perios- 
teum and  perichondrium,  the  dura  mater,  the  pericardium,  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  testicle  ;  in  the 
fasciee  and  aponeurosis  of  mviscles,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  lymph- 
atic glands. 

Structure. — To  the  naked  eye,  tendons  and  many  of  the  fibrous 
membranes,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  present  an  appearance  as  of 
watered  silk.  This  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
wavy  parallel  bundles.    Under  the  microscope,  the  tissue  appeai-s. 
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to  consist  of  long,  often  parallel,  bundles  of  fibres  of  diffei-ent  sizes. 
The  fibres  of  the  same  bundle  now  and  then  intersect  each  other. 
The  cells  in  tendons  (fig.  34)  are  arranged  in  long  chains  in  the 
ground  substance  separating  the  bundles  of  fibres,  and  are  more  or 
less  regularly  quadrilateral  with  large  round  nuclei  containing 
nucleoli,  which  are  generally  placed  so  as  to  be  contiguous  in  two 
cells.  The  cells  consist  of  a  body,  which  is  thick,  from  which  pro- 
cesses pass  in  various  directions  into,  and  partially  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  the  bundles  of  fibres.     The  rows  of  cells  are 


^^g-  33- — A-  Mature  widte  fibrous  tissue  of       Fig'.  34. — Caudal  tendon  of  young  rat,  showing 
ttndoii,  consisting  mainly  of  fibres  with  the  arrangement,  form,  and  structure  of  tlie 

a  few  scattered  fusifoi-m  cells.  (Strieker.)  tendon  cells,    x  300.  (Klein). 


separated  from  one  another  by  lines  of  cement  substance.  The 
cell  spaces  can  be  brought  into  view  by  silver  nitrate.  The  cells 
are  generally  marked  by  one  or  moi'e  lines  or  stripes  when  viewed 
longitudinally.  This  appearance  is  really  produced  by  the  laminar 
extension  either  projecting  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  branched  character  of  the  cells  is  seen  in  transverse  section 

in  fig-  35- 

{h.)  YeUow  Elastic  Tissue. 

Distribution. — In  the  ligamentum  nuchfe  of  the  ox,  horse,  and 
many  other  animals ;  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  man ;  in  the 
arteries,  constituting  the  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle  ;  in  veins  j  in 
the  lungs  and  trachea ;  in  the  stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and 
crico-thyroid  ligaments  ;  in  the  tiiie  vocal  cords  ;  and  in  areolar 
tissue. 

Structure. — Elastic  tissue  occurs  in  various  forms,  from  a  struc- 
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tiireless,  elastic  membrane  to  a  tissue  whose  chief  constituents  are 
bundles  of  fibres  crossing  each  other  at  different  angles ;  when 
seen  in  bundles  elastic  fibres  are  yellowish  in  colour,  but  indi- 
vidual fibi'es  are  not  so  distinctly  coloured.  The  varieties  of  the 
tissue  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Fine  elastic  fibrils,  which  branch  and  anastomose  to  form  a 
network  :  this  variety  of  elastic  tissue  occurs  chiefly  in  the  skin 

and  mucous  membranes,  in  subcuta- 
neous and  submucous  tissue,  in  the 
lungs  and  true  vocal  cords. 

(6.)  Thick  fibres,  sometimes  cylin- 
drical, sometimes  flattened  like  tape, 
which  branch,  anastomose  and  form 
a  network :  these  are  seen  most 
typically  in  the  ligamenta  subflava 
and  also  in  the  ligamentum  nuchte 
of  such  animals  as  the  ox  and  horse,  in 
which  it  is  largely  developed  (fig.  32). 

(c.)  Elastic  membranes  with  perfora- 
tions, e.ff.,  Henle's  fenestrated  mem- 
brane :  this  variety  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  arteries  and  veins. 

(cZ.)  Continuous,  homogeneous  elastic 
membranes,  e.c/.,  Bowman's  anterior 
elastic  lamina,  and  Descemet's  posterior 
elastic  lamina,  both  in  the  cornea. 

A  certain  number  of  flat  connective 
tissue  cells  are  found  in  the  ground 
substance  between  the  elastic  fibres  which  make  up  this  variety  of 
connective  tissue. 

(c.)  Areolar  Tissue. 

Distribution. — This  variety  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  and 
constitutes  the  subcutaneous,  subserous  and  submucous  tissue. 
It  is  found  in  the  mucous  membranes,  in  the  true  skin,  and  in 
the  outer  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  forms  sheaths  for 
musclesj  nerves,  glands,  and  the  internal  organs,  and,  penetrating 
into  then-  interior,  supports  and  connects  the  finest  parts. 

Structitre. — To  the  naked  eye  it  appears,  when  stretched  out, 
as  a  fleecy,  white,  and  soft  meshwork  of  fine  fibrils,  with  here 
and  there  Avider  films  joining  in  it,  the  M-hole  tissue  being  evi- 
dently elastic.    The  openness  of  the  meshwork  vaiies  with  the 


^S-  35- — Transverse  section  of  ten- 
don from  a  cross  section  of  the 
tail  of  a  rabbit,  showing  sheath, 
fibrous  septa,  and  branched  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles.  The 
spaces  left  white  in  the  drawing 
represent  the  tendinous  fibres 
in  transverse  section,     x  250. 

(Klein. 
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locality  from  which  the  specimen  is  taken.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  fine  white  fibres,  which  interlace  in 
a  most  irregular  manner,  together  with  a  variable  number  of 
elastic  fibres.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  white  fibres 
swell  up,  and  become  gelatinous  in  appearance  (fig.  36)  ;  but  as 
the  elastic  fibres  resist  the  action  of  the  acid,  they  may  still  be 
seen  arranged  in  various  directions,  sometimes  appearing  to  pass 
in  a  more  or  less  circular  or  spiral  manner  round  a  small  gela- 
tinous mass  of  changed  white  fibres.  The  cells  of  the  tissue  are 
not  an-anged  in  a  very  regular  manner,  as  they  are  contained  in 


Fig.  i6.~Magnified  view  of  areolar  tissue  [from  different  parts)  treated  with  acetic  acid.  The 
white  filaments  are  no  longer  seen,  and  the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres  with  the  nuclei 
come  into  view.  At  c,  elastic  fibres  wind  round  a  bundle  of  white  fibres,  which,  by  tlio 
effect  of  the  acid,  is  swollen  out  between  the  turns.  Some  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
are  indistinctly  represented  in  c.  (Shaipey.) 

the  spaces  (areolse)  between  the  fibres.  They  communicate,  how- 
ever, with  one  another  by  branched  processes,  and  also  with  the 
cells  forming  the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  fibres  are  connected  together  M'ith  a  certain 
amount  of  albuminous  cement  substance. 

B. — Special  Forms. — (a.)  Gelatinous  Tissue. 

DistrilnUion. — Gelatinous  connective  tissue  forms  the  chief  part 
of  the  bodies  of  jelly  fish  ;  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  human 
embry-o,  but  remains  in  the  adult  only  in  the  viti'eous  humour  of 
the  eye.  It  may  be  best  seen  in  the  last-named  situation,  in  the 
"  Whai-tonian  jelly"  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  in  the  enamel 
organ  of  developing  teeth. 

Structure. — It  consists  of  cells,  which  in  the  vitreous  humour 
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are  rounded,  and  in  the  jelly  of  the  enamel  organ  are  stellate, 
imbedded  in  a  soft  jelly-like  inter-cellular  substance  which  forms 

the  bulk  of  the  tissue,  and 


which  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucin.  In  the 
umbilical  cord,  that  part  of  the 
jelly  immediately  surround- 
ing the  stellate  cells  shows 
marks  of  obscure  fibrillation 

(fig.  37)- 

(6.)  Adenoid  or  Retiform. 

Distribution. — It  composes 
the  stroma  of  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands,  and  is  found 
also  in  the  thymus,  in  the 
tonsils,  in  the  follicular  glands 
of   the   tongue,   in  Pej-er's 


•Kg.  37. — Tissue  of  the  jelly  of  Wharton  irom. 
umbilical  cord,  a,  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles ;  h,  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue ; 
c,  spherical  fonnative  cells.  (Fi'ey.) 


patches  and  in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  and  in  the 
mucous  membranes  generally. 

Structure.  —  Adenoid  or 
retiform  tissue  consists  of  a 
veiy  delicate  network  of 
minute  fibrils,  formed  ori- 
ginally by  the  union  of  pro- 
cesses of  branched  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles  the 
nuclei  of  which,  however, 
are  visible  only  during  the 
early  periods  of  develop- 
ment of  the  tissue  (fig.  38). 

The  nuclei  found  on  the 
fibrillar  mesh^^•ol•k  do  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  it. 
The  fibrils  are  neither  white 
fibres  nor  elastic  tissue,  as 
they_  are  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  although  readily 
soluble  in  hot  alkaline  solu- 
tions. The  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles found  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  are  small  round  cells,  the 
protoplasm  ofwhich  is  practically  occupied  by  their  spherical  nuclei. 


rig-  38.— i'fft  of  a  section  of  a  lymphatic  qlatij, 
from  which  the  coi-puseles  have  been  for  the 
most  part  removed,  showing  the  adenoid  reti- 
culum.   (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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(c.)  Neiiroglia.  — This  tissue  forms  the  support  of  the  Nervous 
elements  in  the  Brain  and  Spinal  cord.  It  consists  of  a  very  fine 
mesliw'ork  of  fibrils,  said  to  be  elastic,  and  with  nucleated  plates 
■which  constitute  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  imbedded  in  it. 

Development  of  Fibrous  Tissues. — In  the  embryo  the  place  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  is  at  first  occupied  by  a  mass  of  roundish  cells,  derived  from 
the  mesoblast." 

These  develop  either  into  a  network  of  branched  cells,  or  into  groups  of 
fusiform  cells  (fig.  39). 

The  cells  are  imbedded  in  a  semi-fluid  albuminous  substance  derived  either 
from  the  cells  themselves  or  from  the  neighbouring;  blood-vessels  ;  this  after- 


Fig.  39. — Portion  of  auhnmcous  tissue  of  grnvid  uterus  of  soio.    a,  branched  cells,  more  or  less 
spindle-shaped  ;  h,  bundles  of  connective  tissue.  (Klein.) 

wards  forms  the  cement  substance.  In  it  fibres  are  developed,  either  by 
part  of  the  cells  becoming  fibrils,  the  others  remaining  as  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  or  by  the  fibrils  being  developed  from  the  outside  layers  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells,  which  grow  up  again  to  their  original  size  and 
remain  embedded  among  the  fibres.  The  process  gives  rise  to  fibres  arranged 
in  the  one  case  in  interlacing  networks  (areolar  tissue),  in  the  other  in 
parallel  bundles  (white  fibrous  tissue).  In  the  mature  forms  of  purely 
fibrous  tissue  not  only  the  remnants  of  tlie  cell -substance,  but  even  tlie 
nuclei  may  disappear.  The  embryonic  tissue,  from  vf\\\c\\elastlc  fibres  are 
developed,  is  composed  of  fusiform  cells,  and  a  structureless  intercellular 
substance  by  the  gradual  fibrillation  of  which  elastic  fibres  are  formed.  The 
fusiform  cells  dwindle  in  size  and  eventually  disappear  so  completely  that 
in  mature  elastic  tissue  hardly  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  :  meanwhile 
the  elastic  fibres  .steadily  increase  in  size. 

Another  theory  of  tiic  development  of  the  connective-tissue  fibrils  sup- 
poses that  they  arise  from  deposits  in  the  intercellular  substance  and  not 
from  the  cells  themselves  ;  these  deposits,  in  the  case  of  elastic  fibres,  appear- 
ing first  of  all  in  the  form  of  rows  of  granules,  which,  joining  together,  form 
long  fibrils.  It  seems  probable  that  even  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  cells 
themselves  have  a  considerable  inlluencc  in  the  production  of  tlic  deposits 
outside  them. 

Functions  of  Areolar  and  Fibrous  Tissue. — The  main  function  of 
connective  tissue  is  mechanical  rather  than  vital :  it  fulfils  the  subsidiary 
but  important  use  of  supporting  and  connecting  the  various  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body. 
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In  glands  the  trabecula3  of  connective  tissue  form  an  interstitial  frame- 
work in  which  the  parenchyma  or  secreting  gland-tissue  is  lodged  :  in 
muscles  and  nerves  the  septa  of  connective  tissue  support  the  bundles  of 
fibres  which  form  the  essential  part  of  the  structure. 

Elastic  tissue,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  has  other  important  uses  :  these, 
again,  are  mechanical  rather  than  vital.  Thus  the  ligamentum  nuchas  of 
the  horse  or  ox  acts  very  much  as  an  India-rubber  band  in  the  same  position 
would.  It  maintains  the  head  in  a  proper  position  without  any  muscular 
exertion  ;  and  when  the  head  has  been  lowered  by  the  action  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the  ligamentum  nuchce  thus  stretched,  the  head  is 
brought  up  again  to  its  normal  position  by  the  relaxation  of  the  flexor 
muscles  which  allows  the  elasticity  of  the  ligamentum  nuchfe  to  come  agairi 
into  play. 

(rf.)  Adipose  Tissue. 

Distribution. — In  almost  all  regions  of  the  human  body  a  largei* 
or  smaller  quantity  of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  present ;  the  chief 


Fig.  41.— ffroajj  of  fat  cells  (fc)  with  cainUaru  vessels  fc). 

(Noble  Smith.)  ^  ' 


exceptions  being  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis,  and 
scrotum,  the  nymphse,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Adipose 
tissue  is  also  absent  from  the  substance  of  many  organs,  as  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  others. 

Fatty  matter,  not  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  tissue,  is  also  widely 
present  in  the  body,  e.(/.,  in  the  liver  and  brain,  and  in  the  blood 
and  chyle. 

Adipose  tissue  is  almost  always  found  seated  in  areolar  tissue, 
and  forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of  unequal  size  and  irregular 
shape,  to  which  the  tenn  lobules  is  commonly  applied. 

Structure. — Under  the  microscope  adipose  tissue  is  found  to 
consist  essentially  of  little  vesicles  or  cells  which  present  dark, 
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shai-ply-dcfined  edges  when  viewed  with  transmitted  light :  they 
are  about  ^i^-  or  -g^^  of  an  inch  in  diametei',  each  composed  of  a 
structureless  and  colourless  membrane  or  bag,  filled  with  fatty 
matter,  which  is  liquid  during  life,  but  in  part  solidified  after 
death  (fig.  40).  A  nucleus  is  always  present  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  cell-protoplasm,  but  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
cell  it  is  not  easily  or  always  visible. 

This  membrane  and  the  nucleus  can  generally  be  brought  into 
view  by  staining  the  tissue :  it  can  be  still  moi-e  satisfactorily 


Fig.  42. — Blood-vessels  of  adipose  tissue.  A.  Minute  flattened  fat-lobule,  in  whicli  the  vessels 
only  are  represented.  «,  the  terminal  artery ;  v,  the  primitive  vein  ;  b,  the  fat-vesi- 
cles of  one  border  of  the  lobule  separately  represented,  x  100.  d.  Plan  of  the  ari-ange- 
mcnt  of  the  capillaries  (c)  on  the  exterior  of  the  vesicles;  more  highly  magnified. 
(Todd  and  Bowman.) 

demonstrated  by  extracting  the  contents  of  the  fat-cells  with  ether, 
when  the  shrunken,  shrivelled  membi'anes  remain  behind.  By 
mutual  pressure,  fat-cells  come  to  assume  a  polyhedral  figure 
(fig.  41). 

The  ultimate  cells  are  held  together  by  capillarj'^  blood-vessels 
(fig.  42)  ;  while  the  little  clusters  thus  formed  are  grouped  into 
small  masses,  and  held  so,  in  most  cases,  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  composed  chiefly  of 
the  compounds  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  which  are  named  olein, 
stearin,  and  palviitin. 

Development  of  Adipose  Tissue. — Fat-cells  arc  dcvclopecl  from  con- 
nective-tissue cori)Usclcs  :  in  the  infra-orbital  connect ivc-lissiic  cells  may 
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be  found  exhibiting  every  intermediate  gradation  between  an  ordinary 
branched  connective-tissue  corpuscle  and  a  mature  fat-cell.  The  process 
of  development  is  as  follows :  a  few  small  drops  of  oil  make  their 

appearance  in  the  protoplasm  :  by 
their  confluence  a  larger  drop  is 
produced  (fig.  43)  :  this  gradually 
increases  in  size  at  the  expense 
of  the  original  protoplasm  of  the 
cell,  which  becomes  correspond- 
ingly diminished  iu  quantity  till 
in  the  mature  cell  it  only  forms 
a  thin  crescentic  film,  closely 
pressed  against  the  cell-wall,  and 
with  a  nucleus  imbedded  in  its 
substance  (figs.  43  and  44). 

Under  certain  circumstances  this 
process  may  be  reversed  and  fat- 
cells  may  be  changed  back  into 
connective-tissue  corpuscles.  (K61- 
liker,  Virchow.) 

Vessels  and  Kcvvcs. — A  large 
Fifr.  43.— .1  lohuie  of  developing  adipose  tissue     number  of  blood-vessels  are  found 

in  adipose  tissue,  which  subdivide 
until  each  lobule  of  fat  contains  a 
fine  meshwork  of  capillaries  en- 
sheathing  each  individual  fat- 
globule  (fig.  42).  Although  nerve 
fibres  pass  through  the  tissue,  no 
nerves  have  been  demonstrated  to 
terminate  in  it. 


>  43. — A  lobule  of  developing  adipose  tissue 
from  an  eight  months'  foetus,  n.  Sphe- 
rical or,  from  pressure,  polyhedral  cells 
with  large  central  nucleus,  suiTounded 
by  a  finely  reticulated  substance  staining 
uniformly  with  hsematoxylin.  b.  Similar 
cells  with  spaces  from  which  the  fat  has 
been  removed  by  oil  of  cloves,  c.  Simi- 
lar cells  shomng  how  the  nucleus  with 
enclosing  protoplasm  is  being  pressed 
towards  peripherj-.  d.  Nucleus  of  endo- 
thelium of  investmg  capillaries.  (McCar- 
thy.)  Drawn  by  Ti-eves. 


The  TTses  of  Adipose  Tissue. 

— Among  the  uses  of  adipose  tissue,  these  are  the  chief : — 
a.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be  re-absorbed 


Pig.  ^^.—Sraiiched  connective-tissut  corpuscles,  developing  into  fnt-cells.  (Klein.) 

into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and,  being  burnt,  may  help  to  pre- 
serve the  heat  of  the  body,  '     J      t  I 
h.  That  part  of  the  fat  wliich  is  situate  beneath  the  skin  must,  by  its  want 
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of  conducting  power,  assist  in  preventing  undue  waste  of  the  heat  of  tlio 
body  by  escape  from  the  surface. 

c.  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up  spaces,  to 
fom  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith  to  wrap  tender  and 
delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like  qualities  on  which  such  structures 
may  lie,  not  endangered  by  pressure. 

As  good  examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such  purposes  may  be 
mentioned  tlie  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  orbits. 

d.  In  the  long  bones,  fatty  tissue,  in  the  form  known  as  yellow  marrow, 
fills  the  medullary  canal,  and  supports  the  small  blood-vessels  which  are 
distributed  from  it  to  the  inner  pai-t  of  the  substance  of  the  bone. 

II.  Cartilage. 

Structure  of  Cartilage. — All  kinds  of  cartilage  are  composed 
of  cells  imbedded  in  a  substance  called  the  matrix:  and  the 
apparent  differences  of  structure  met  with  in  the  various  kinds  of 
cai-tilagc  are  moi-e  due  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  matrix 
than  of  the  cells.  Among  the  latter,  however,  there  is  also  con- 
siderable diversity  of  form  and  size. 

With  the  exception  of  the  articular  variety,  cartilage  is  invested 
by  a  thin  but  tough  fiiTa  fibrous  membrane  called  the  j^erichoii- 
(hmivi.  On  the  surface  of  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  foetus,  the 
perichondrium  is  represented  by  a  film  of  epithelium  ;  but  this  is 
gradually  worn  away  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  articular  siirfaces, 
when  by  use  the  parts  begin  to 
suffer  friction. 

Nerves  arc  probably  not  sup- 
plied to  any  variety  of  cartilage. 

Cartilage  exists  in  three  dif- 
ferent forms  in  the  human  body, 
viz.,  I,  Hyaline  cai'tilage,  2,  Yel- 
low elastic-cartilage,  and  3,  White 
fihi-o-cartilarje. 

I.  Hyaline  Cariilarje. 

Distrihition. — This  variety  of 
cartilage  is  met  with  largely  in 

the  Imman  body— investing  the  j^jj,  _o„»„,„.^ .,,,■(;/,,,,'■  from 
articular  ends  of  bones,  and  form-  <-f-^  l.^o^lf ^in,w  in  S 
ing  the    costal   cartilages,  the  ^  ^rat.."^'llTd:^;m^''''S 

nasal  cartilages,  and  those  of  the  smith.) 
larynx  with  the  exception  of  the 

epiglottis  and  cornicula  laryngis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi. 
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SimcUire.—Uke  other  cartilages  it  is  composed  of  cells  imbedded 
ill  a  matrix.  The  cells,  which  contain  a  nucleus  with  nucleoli,  arc 
irregular  in  shape,  and  generally  grouped  together  in  patches 
(fig.  45).    The  patches  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  placed 


I'ig.  46. — Fresh  caiiilage  from  the  Triton.    (A,  Kollett.) 

at  unequal  distances  apart.  They  generally  appear  flattened  near 
the  free  surface  of  the  mass  of  cartilage  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  more  or  less  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  in  the  more-deeply  seated 
portions. 

The  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage 
has  a  dimly  granular  appearance 
like  that  of  ground  glass,  and  in 
man  and  the  higher  animals  has  no 
apparent  structure.  In  some  carti- 
lages of  the  frog,  however,  even 
when  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  it 
is  seen  to  be  mapped  out  into  poly- 
gonal blocks  or  cell-territories,  each 
containing  a  cell  in  the  centre,  and 
representing  Avhat  is  generally  called 
the  capsule  of  the  cartilage  cells 
(fig.  46).  Hyaline  cartilage  in  man  Rg.  47._r,v«/„?  mrtUogv  from  an  a,i,.u 
has  reaUy  the  same  structure,  which  ;!i:ftir.!;:rcS!s!''' ^ 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  use 

of  certain  reagentti.  If  a  piece  of  liuman  hyaline  cartilage  be 
macerated  for  a  long  time  in  dilute  acid  or  in  hot  water  95° — 
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113°  F.  (35°  to  45°  C),  the  matrix,  which  previously  appearerl 
quite  homogeneous,  is  found  to  be  resolved  into  a  number  of  con- 
centric lamellaj,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  arranged  round  eacli 
cell  or  group  of  cells.  It  is  tluis  shown  to  consist  of  nothing  but 
a  number  of  large  systems  of  capsules  which  have  become  fused 
with  one  another. 

The  cavities  in  the  matrix  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  connected 
together  by  a  series  of  branching  canals,  very  much  resembling 
those  in  the  cornea  :  through  these  canals  fluids  may  make  their 
■  way  into  the  depths  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  the  cells  are  mostly  larger 
than  in  the  articular  variety,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
development  of  fibres  in  the  matrix  (fig.  47).  The  costal  cartilages 
also  frequently  become  calcified  in  old  age,  as  also  do  some  of 
those  of  the  larynx.  Fat-globules  may  also  be  seen  in  many 
cartilages  (fig.  47). 

In  articular  cartilage  the  cells  are  smaller,  and  arranged  ver- 
tically in  narrow  lines  like  strings  of  beads. 

TemjMvary  Cartilage. — In  the  foetus,  cartilage  is  the  material 
of  which  the  bones  are  first  constructed  ;  the  "  model "  of  each  bone 
being  laid  down,  so  to  speak,  in  this  substance.  In  such  cases 
the  cartilage  is  termed  temporary.  It  closely  resembles  the 
ordinary  hyaline  kind  ;  the  cells,  however,  are  not  grouped  together 
iifter  the  fashion  just  described,  but  are  more  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  matrix. 

A  variety  of  temporary  hyaline  cartilage  which  has  scarcely  any 
matrix  is  found  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  higher  animals 
generally,  in  early  foetal  life,  when  it  constitutes  the  chorda. 
<lorsalis. 

Nutrition. — Hyaline  cartilage  is  reckoned  among  the  so-called 
iwn-vasfiular  stnicturcs,  no  blood-vessels  being  supplied  directly  to 
its  own  substance  ;  it  is  nourished  by  those  of  the  bone  beneath. 
When  hyaline  cartilage  is  in  thicker  masses,  as  in  tlie  case  of  tlie 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  a  few  blood-vessels  traverse  its  substance. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  all  so-called  vascular  and  non- 
vascular parts,  is  at  the  best  a  very  artificial  one. 

2.  Yellow  Elastic  Cartilage. 

Distrilmtion. — In  the  external  ear,  in  the  epiglottis  and  cornicula 
laryngis,  and  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Structure. — The  cells  are  rounded  or  oval,  with  well-marked 
nuclei  and  nucleoli  (fig.  48).    The  matrix  in  which  they  are  seated 
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is  composed  almost  entirely  of  fine  elastic  fibres,  which  form  an 
intricate  interlacement  about  the  cells,  and  in  their  general 
characters  are  allied  to  the  yellow  variety  of  fibrous  tissue:  a 

small  and  variable  quantity  of 
hyaline  intercellular  substance  is 
also  usually  present. 

A  variety  of  elastic  cartilage, 
sometimes  called  cellular,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  external  ear  of 
rats,  mice,  or  other  small  mam- 
mals.   It  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  cells  (hence  the  name), 
which  are  packed  very  closely, 
with  little  or  no  matrix.  When 
present  the  matrix  consists  of  very  fine  fibres,  which  twine  about 
the  cells  in  various  dii'ections  and  enclose  them  in  a  kind  of 
network.    Elastic  cartilage  seldom  or  never  ossifies. 
3,  White  Pibro- Cartilage. 

Distribution. — The  different  situations  in  which  white  fibro- 
cartilage  is  found  have  given  rise  to  the  following  classification : — 

I.  Inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  e.g.,  the  semilunar  cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint. 


Fig.  49. — Transverse  section  lhrvu</li  the  intervertebral  cartilage  of  tail  of  mouse,  showing 
lamellte  of  fibrous  tissue  ■«'ith  cartilage  cells  ammged  in  rows  between  them.  The 
cells  are  seen  in  profile,  and  being-  flattened,  appear  staff-shaped.  Each  cell  lies  in  a 
capsule.    X  350.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

2.  Circumferential  or  marginal,  as  on  tlie  edges  of  the  aceta- 
bulum and  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  Connecting,  e.g.,  the  inter-vertcbral  fibro-cartilages. 

4.  In  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  and  sometimes  in  their  sulistance. 
In  the  latter  situation,  the  nodule  of  fibro-cartilage  is  called  a 
sesamoid  fibro-cartilage,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  found  in  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  usually 
in  the  neighbouring  tendon  of  the  peroncus  longus. 

Structure. — White  fibro-cartik  ce  (fig.  49),  which  is  much  more 
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widely  distributed  throughout  the  body  than  the  foregoing  kind, 
is  composed,  like  it,  of  cells  and  a  matrix ;  the  latter,  however, 
being  made  up  almost  entirely  of  fibres  closely  resembling  those 
of  white  fibrous  tissue. 

In  this  kind  of  fibro-cartilage 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  great 
part  of  its  mass  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  fibres,  and  de- 
riving the  name  of  cartilage 
only  from  the  fact  that  in 
another  portion,  continuous 
with  it,  cartilage  cells  may  be 
pretty  freely  distributed. 

By  prolonged  boiling,  cartil- 
age yields  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance called  chondrin —  white 
fibro-cartilage  yields  gelatin  as 
well. 

Functions  of  Cartilag-e. — Car- 
tilage not  only  represents  in  the 
fcetus  the  bones  which  are  to  be  foimcd  (temporary  cartilage),  but  also  offers 
a  firm,  but  more  or  less  yielding,  framework  for  certain  parts  in  the  tleveloped 
body,  possessing  at  the  same  time  strength  and  elasticity.  It  maintains  the 
shape  of  tubes  as  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  It  afEords  attachment  to  muscles 
and  ligaments  ;  it  binds  bones  together,  yet  allows  a  certain  degree  of  move- 
ment, as  between  the  vertebrje  ;  it  forms  a  firm  framework  and  protec- 
tion, yet  without  undue  stiffness  or  weight,  as  in  the  pinna,  larynx,  and  chest 
walls  ;  it  deepens  joint  cavities,  as  in  the  acetabulum,  without  unduly 
restricting  tlie  movements  of  the  bones. 

Development  of  Cartilagre, — Cartilage  is  developed  out  of  an  embryonal 
tissue,  consisting  of  cells  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  intercellular  sub- 
stance :  the  cells  multiply  by  fission  within  the  cell-capsules  (fig.  6)  ;  while 
the  capsule  of  the  parent  cell  becomes  gradually  fused  with  the  surrounding 
intercellular  substance.  A  repetition  of  this  process  in  the  young  cells 
causes  a  rapid  growth  of  the  cartilage  by  the  multiplication  of  its  cellular 
elements  and  corresponding  increase  in  its  matrix.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
matrix  of  cartilage  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  cartilage  cells. 

III.  Bone. 

Chemical-  Composition. — Bone  is  composed  of  earthy  and  animal 
matter  in  the  proportion  of  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  earthy  matter  is  composed  cliiefly  of 
calcium  phosphate,  but  besides  there  is  a  small  quantity  (about 

u 


Fig.  50. —  While  fihro-cartilage  from  an 
inter-vertebral  ligament.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 
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II  of  the  67  per  cent.)  of  calcium  carbonate  and  fluoride,  and 
magnesium  phosphate. 

The  animal  matter  is  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 

The  earthy  and  animal  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  only 
by  chemical  action,  as,  for  instance,  by  heat  in  one  case  and  by 
the  action  of  acids  in  another,  that  they  can  be  separated.  Their 
close  union,  too,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  by  acids 
the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  shape  of  the  bone  is  alike 
preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone  vaiies 
in  different  bones  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  the  same  bone  at 
different  ages. 

Structure. — To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  struc- 
ture in  different  bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone, 
namely,  the  dense  or  compact,  and  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue. 

Thus,  in  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the 
humeras  or  femur,  the  articular  extremities  are  found  capped  on 
their  surface  by  a  thin  shell  of  compact  bone,  while  their  interior 
is  made  up  of  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissue.  The  shaft,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the 
compact  bone,  and  this  surrounds  a  central  canal,  the  medullary 
cavity — so  called  from  its  containing  the  medidla  or  marrow. 

In  the  flat  bones,  as  the  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  one  layer 
of  the  cancellous  structure  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tissue,  and  in  the  short  and  irregular  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus,  the  cancellous  tissue  alone  fills  the  interior,  while  a 
thin  shell  of  compact  bone  forms  the  outside. 

Marrow. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  marrow — the  7'ed 
and  yellow. 

Red  marrow  is  that  variety  which  occupies  the  spaces  in  the 
cancellous  tissue ;  it  is  highly  vascular,  and  thus  maintains  the 
nutrition  of  the  spongy  bone,  the  interstices  of  Avliich  it  fills.  It 
contains  a  few  fat-cells  and  a  large  number  of  marrow-cells,  many 
of  which  are  undistinguishable  from  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  has 
for  a  basis  a  small  amount  of  fibroxxs  tissue.  Among  the  cells  are 
some  nucleated  cells  of  very  much  the  same  tint  as  coloured 
blood-corpuscles.  There  are  also  a  few  large  cells  with  many 
nuclei,  termed  "giant-cells"  (myeloplaxes),  which  are  derived 
from  over-growth  of  the  ordinary  marrow-cells  (fig.  51). 
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Yellow  marrow  fills  the  medullary  cavity  of  long  bones,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  fat-cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels ;  many  of 
its  cells  also  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  lymphoid  corpuscles. 


Fig.  SI- — CtUs  of  the  red  marrow  nf  the  guinea  pi;/,  highly  magnified,  a,  a  lai-go  cell,  the 
nucleus  of  which  appears  to  be  partly  divided  into  three  by  constiictions  ;  b,  a  cell,  the 
nucleus  of  which  shows  an  appearance  of  being  constricted  into  a  number  of  smaller 
nuclei ;  c,  a  so-caUed  giant  cell,  or  myeloplaxe,  with  many  nuclei ;  d,  a  smaller  myelo- 
plaxe,  with  three  nuclei ;  e—i,  proper  cells  of  the  man-ow.    (E.  A.  Schiifer.) 


From  these  marrow-cells,  especially  those  of  the  red  marrow,  are 
derived,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  large  quantities  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Periostetim  and  Nutrient  Blood-vessels. — The  surfaces  of 
bones,  except  the  part  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  are  clothed 
by  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  j^enosteum  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
blood-vessels  which  arc  distributed  in  this  membrane,  that  the 
bones,  especially  their  more  compact  tissue,  are  in  great  part 
supplied  with  nourishment, — minute  branches  from  the  periosteal 
vessels  entering  the  little  foramina  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and 
finding  their  way  to  the  Haversian  canals,  to  be  immediately 
described.  The  long  bones  are  supplied  also  by  a  proper  nutrient 
artery  which,  entering  at  some  part  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  reach  the 
medullary  canal,  breaks  up  into  branches  for  the  supply  of  the 
marrow,  from  which  again  small  vessels  are  distributed  to  the 
interior  of  the  bone.  Other  small  blood-vessels  pierce  the  articular 
extremities  for  the  supply  of  the  cancellous  tissue. 

Microscopic  Strncturc  of  Bone. — Notwithstanding  the  difterences 
of  arrangement  just  mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone  is  found 
under  the  microscope  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Examined  with  a  rather  higli  power  its  substance  is  found  to 
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contain  a  multitude  of  small  irregular  spaces,  approximatelj- 
fusiform  in  shape,  called  lacunce,  with  very  minute  canals  or 
canaliculi,  as  they  are  termed,  leading  from  them,  and  anasto- 
mosing with  similar  little  prolongations  from  other  lacunee  (fig.  52). 
In  very  thin  layers  of  bone,  no  other  canals  than  these  may  be 


Kg.  52. — Transverse  section  of  compact  Tjony  tissue  (of  humerus).  Thi'ee  of  the  Haversian 
canals  are  seen,  with  their  concentric  rings  ;  also  the  coi-puseles  or  lacunte,  vrith  the 
canaliculi  extending  from  them  across  the  dii-cction  of  the  lamellre.  The  Haversian 
apertures  had  got  filled  with  debris  in  grinding  down  the  section,  and  therefore  appear 
black  in  the  figure,  which  represents  the  object  as  viewed  with  ti-ansmitted  light.  The 
Haversian  systems  are  so  closely  packed  in  this  section,  that  scarcely  any  interstitial 
lamellse  are  visible,    x  150.  (Sharpey.) 

visible;  but  on  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  compact  tissue 
as  of  a  long  bone,  e.g.,  the  humerus  or  ulna,  the  arrangement  show^n 
in  fig.  52,  can  be  seen. 

The  bone  seems  mapped  out  into  small  cii'cular  districts,  at  or 
about  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  hole,  and  around  this  an 
appearance  as  of  concentric  layers — the  lacunae  and  canalimli 
following  the  same  concentric  plan  of  distribution  around  the 
small  hole  in  the  centre,  with  which,  indeed,  they  communicate. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section,  the  central  holes  are  found 
to  be  simply  the  cut  extremities  of  small  canals  which  run 
lengthwise  through  the  bone,  anastomosing  with  each  other  by 
lateral  branches  (fig.  53),  and  are  called  Haversian  canals,  after 
the  name  of  the  physician,  Clopton  Havers,  who  first  accurately 
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described  them.  The  Haversian  canals,  the  average  diameter  of 
which  is  of  an  inch, 
contain  blood-vessels,  and  '^i^Jl 
by  means  of  them  blood 
is  conveyed  to  all,  even 
the  densest  parts  of  the 
bone ;  the  minnte  canali- 
cnli  and  lacunae  absorbing 
nutrient  matter  from  the 
Haversian  blood-vessels, 
and  conveying  it  still  more 
intimately  to  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  bone  ■which 
they  traverse. 

The  blood-vessels  enter 
the  Haversian  canals  both 
from  without,  by  travers- 
ing the  small  holes  which 
exist  on  the  siu'face  of  all 
bones  beneath  the  perios- 
teum, and  from  within  by 
means  of  small  channels 
which  extend  from  the 
medullary  cavity,  or  from 
the  cancellous  tissue.  The 
arteries  and  veins  usually 
occupy  separate  canals, 
and  the  veins,  which  are 
the  larger,  often  present, 
at  irregular  intervals, 
small  pouch-like  dilata- 
tions. 

The  lacunce  are  occupied 
by  branched  cells  (bone- 
cells,  or  bone-corpuscles) 
(fig-  54),  which  very 
closely  resemble  the  or- 
dinary branched  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles;  each 
of  these  little  masses  of 
protoplasm  ministering  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  immediately 


^'ig'-  S3- — Uonniludiivil  section  of  human  ulna,  show- 
ing Haversian  canal,  lacunce,  and  canaliculi. 
(Kollett.) 


Fig.  54. — Bone  cnrpusdes  with  their  processes  as  seen 
in  a  tliin  section  of  human  bone.  (EoUett.) 
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surrouudiug  it,  and  one  lacunar  corpuscle  communicating  with 
another,  and  with  its  surrounding  district,  and  with  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  Haversian  canals,  by  means  of  the  minute  streams 
of  fluid  nutrient  matter  which  occupy  the  canaliculi. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  bone  is  essentially 
connective-tissue  impregnated  with  lime  salts  :  it  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  what  may  be  termed  typical  connective-tissue  such 
as  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  The  bone-corpuscles  with  their 
processes,  occupying  the  lacunfe  and  canaliculi,  correspond  exactly 
to  the  cornea-corpuscles  lying  in  branched  spaces ;  while  the  finely 
fibrillated  strvicture  of  the  bone-lamellse,  to  be  pi'esently  described, 
resembles  the  fibrillated  substance  of  the  cornea  in  which  the 
branching  spaces  lie. 

LamellsB  of  Compact  Bone. — In  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
three  distinct  sets  of  lamellaj  can  be  clearly  recognised. 

(i.)  General  or  fundamental  lamellae;  which  are  most  easily 
traceable  just  beneath  the  periosteiim,  and 
around  the  medullary  cavity,  fonuing 
around  the  latter  a  series  of  concentric 
rings.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  me- 
dullary and  periosteal  surfaces  (in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  bone)  they  are  more 
or  less  interrupted  by 

(2.)  Special  or  Haversian  lamellee,  which 
are  concentrically  arranged  around  the 
Haversian  canals  to  the  munber  of  six  to 
eighteen  aroimd  each. 

(3.)  Interstitial  lamellte,  which  connect 
the  systems  of  Haversian  lamellae,  filling 
the  spaces  between  them,  and  consequently 
attaining  their  greatest  development  where 
the  Haversian  systems  are  few,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  ultimate  structui'e  of  the  laviella; 
appears  to  be  reticular.  If  a  thin  film 
be  peeled  off  the  surftice  of  a  bone,  from  which  the  earthy  matter 
has  been  removed  by  acid,  and  examined  with  a  high  power  of 
the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  composed  of  a  finely  reticular 
structure,  formed  apparently  of  veiy  slender  fibres  decussating  ob- 
liquely, but  coalescing  at  the  points  of  intersection,  as  if  here  the 
fibres  were  fused  rather  tlian  woven  together  (fig.  55).  (Sharpcy.) 


Kff-  55— Ini/er  peeled  off 
from  a  softened  bone.  This 
flgitre,  which  is  intended 
to  represent  the  reticular 
structure  of  a  lamellte,gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  object 
when  held  rather  farther 
off  than  usual  from  the 
eye.    X  400.  (Shai-pey.) 
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In  many  places  these  reticular  lamellae  are  perforated  by  taper- 
ing fibres  {Clavimli  of  Gagliardi),  resembling  in  character  the 
ordinary  white  or  rarely  the  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  which  bolt  the 
neighbouring  lamellae  to- 
gether, and  may  be  drawn 
out  when  the  latter  are  torn 
asunder  (fig.  56).  These 
perforating  fibres  originate 
from  ingrowing  processes 
of  the  periosteum,  and  in 
the  adult  still  retain  their 
connection  with  it. 

Development  of  Bone. 
— From  the  point  of  view 
of  their  development,  all 
bones  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  classes. 

(o. )  Those  which  are  ossi- 
fied directly  in  memhrane  or 
fibrous  tissue,  e.g.,  the  bones 
fonning  the  vault  of  the 
skull,  parietal,  frontal. 

{h.)  Those  whose  form, 
previous  to  ossification,  is 
laid  down  in  hyaline  cartil- 
age, e.g.,  humerus,  femur. 

The  process  of  development,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  best 
studied  in  bones  which  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage — "  membrane- 
bones  "  {e.g.,  parietal) ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  this  process 
(ossification  in  membrane),  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  much 
more  complex  series  of  changes  through  which  such  a  structure  as 
the  cartilaginous  femur  of  the  foetus  passes  in  its  transformation 
into  the  V)ony  femur  of  the  adult  (ossification  in  cartilage). 

OssiflLcation  in  Membrane. — ^Thc  membi-ane,  afterwards 
forming  the  periosteum,  from  wliich  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal 
is  developed,  consists  of  two  layers — an  external  fih-om,  and  an 
internal  cellular  or  nsteo-genetic. 

The  external  one  consists  of  ordinary  connective-tissue,  being 
composed  of  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  with  branched  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  here  and  there  between  the  bundles  of  fibi'os 
The  internal  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibrils  with  a  large 


Fig.  56. — LamelliK  torn  off  from  a  decalcified  human 
2>arietal  hone  at  some  depth  from  the  sui-face. 
«,  a  lamellre,  shoT\ang  reticular  fibres;  h,  b, 
darker  part,  where  several  lamellte  are  super- 
posed ;  c,  perforating  fibres.  Apertures  through 
wliich  perforating  fibres  had  joassed,  are  seen 
especially  in  the  lower  part,  a,  o,  of  the  figui-e. 
(Allen  Thomson.) 
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number  of  nucleated  cells,  some  of  wMcli  are  oval,  others  drawn 
out  into  a  long  branched  process,  and  others  branched  :  it  is  more 
richly  supplied  with  capillaries  than  the  outer  layer.  The  rela- 
tively large  number  of  its  cellular  elements,  which  vary  in  size 
and  shape,  together  with  the  abundance  of  its  blood-vessels,  clearly 
mark  it  out  as  the  portion  of  the  periosteum  which  is  immediately 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  bone. 

In  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal,  the  deposition  of  bony  matter, 
which  is  preceded  by  increased  vascularity,  takes  place  in  radiat- 
ing spicula),  starting  from  a  "  centre  of  ossification,"  and  shooting 
out  in  all  directions  towards  the  periphery.    While  the  bone  in- 

creasejs  in  thickness  by 
the  deposition  of  succes- 
sive layers  beneath  the 
periosteum,  in-growths 
of  the  osteogenetic  layer 
of  the  periosteum  take 
place,  and  it  is  by  the 
action  of  their  osteoblasts 
that  bone  is  secreted  at 
a  centre  of  ossification. 
The  osteoblasts,  being 
in  part  retained  within 
the  pi-imary  bone  trabe- 
culse  thus  produced,form- 
ing  bone  corpuscles.  It 
is  doubtful  what  part  the 
finely  fibrillar  part  of  the 
osteogenetic  in-growth  takes  in  the  formation  of  tlie  trabeculee, 
probably  it  supplies  the  reticular  matrix  of  the  new-formed  bone. 
On  the  bony  trabeculee  first  formed,  fresh  layers  of  cells  (osteo- 
blasts) from  the  osteo-genetic  layer  are  developed  side  by  side,  lining 
the  irregular  spaces  like  an  epithelium  (fig.  57,  b).  Lime-salts 
are  deposited  in  the  circumferential  part  of  each  osteoblast,  and 
thus  a  ring  of  osteoblasts  gives  rise  to  a  ring  of  bone  Avith  the 
remaining  uncalcified  portions  of  the  osteoblasts  imbedded  iu  it  as 
bone  corpuscles,  as  in  the  first  formation. 

Thus,  the  primitive  spongy  bone  is  formed,  Avhose  irregular 
branching  spaces  are  occupied  by  processes  from  the  osteogenetic 
layer  of  the  periosteum  with  mimerous  blood-vessels  and  osteo- 
blasts.    Portions  of  this  primitive  spongy  bone  are  re-absorbed ; 


Fig.  57. — Osteoblasts  from  the  parietal  bone  of  a 
human  embryo,  thii-teen  weeks  old.  a,  bony  septa 
■with  the  cells  of  the  lacunae ;  b,  layers  of  osteo- 
blasts ;  c,  the  latter  in  ti-ansition  to  bone  cor- 
puscles.  Highly  magnified.  (Gegenbaur.) 
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the  osteoblasts  being  arranged  in  concentric  successive  layers  and 
thus  giving  rise  to  concentric  Haversian  lamellse  of  bone,  until  the 
irregular  space  in  the  centre  is  reduced  to  a  well-formed  Haversian 
canal,  the  portions  of  the  primitive  spongy  bone  between  the  Haver- 
sian systems  remaining  as  interstitial  or  ground-lamellae  (p.  54). 
The  bulk  of  the  primitive 
spongy  bone  is  thus  gradu- 
ally converted  into  compact 
bony-tissue  with  Haversian 
canals.  Those  portions  of 
the  in-growths  fi-om  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  pei'ios- 
teum  which  are  not  con- 
verted into  bone  remain 
in  the  spaces  of  the  can- 
cellous tissue  as  the  red 
marrow. 

Ossification  in  Cartil- 
age.— Under  this  heading, 
taking  the  femur  as  a  typi- 
cal example,  we  may  con- 
sider the  process  by  which 
the  solid  cartilaginous  rod 
which  represents  it  in  the 
foetus  is  converted  into  the 
hollow  cylinder  of  compact 
bone  with  expanded  ends 
of  cancellous  tissue  which 
forms  the  adult  femur; 
beai'ing  in  mind  the  fixct 
that  this  foetal  cartilaginous 
femur  is  many  times  smaller 
than  the  medullary  cavity  even  of  the  shaft  of  the  mature 
Ijonc,  and,  therefore,  that  not  a  trace  of  the  original  cartilage  can 
be  present  in  the  femur  of  the  adult.  Its  purpose  is  indeed 
purely  temporary ;  and,  after  its  calcification,  it  is  gradually  and 
entirely  absorbed  as  will  be  presently  explained. 

The  cartilaginous  rod  Avhich  forms  the  footal  femur  is  sheathed 
in  a  membrane  termed  the  peT-ichonchium,  which  so  far  resembles 
the  periosteum  described  above,  that  it  consists  of  two  layers,  in 
the  deeper  one  of  which  spheroidal  cells  predominate  and  blood- 


X'ig.  58. — Jl'rom  a  tranaverae  section  through  part  of 
fatal  jaw  near  the  extreme  periosteum,  in  the 
state  of  spongy  bone.  7),  fibrous  layer  of 
periosteum ;  }i,  osteogenetic  layer  of  perios- 
teiun ;  0,  osteoblasts ;  c,  osseous  substance, 
containing  many  bono  corpuscles.    X  300. 

(Schoficia.) 
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vessels  abound,  while  the  outer  layei*  consists  mainly  of  fusiform 
cells  "which  are  in  the  mature  tissue  gradually  transformed  into 
fibres.    Thus,  the  differences  between  the  foetal  perichondriimi 

and  the  periosteum  of  the 
adult  are  such  as  usually 
exist  between  the  embryonic 
and  mature  fomis  of  con- 
nective-tissue. 

Between  the  hyaline  car- 
tilage of  which  the  foetal 
femur  consists  and  the  bony 
tissue  forming  the  adult 
femur,  two  intermediate 
stages  exist — viz.,  calcified 
cartilage,  and  embryonic 
spongy  hone.  These  tissues, 
which  successively  occupy 
the  place  of  the  foatal  cartil- 
age, are  in  succession  en- 
tirely absorbed,  and  their 
place  taken  by  true  bone. 

The  process  by  which  the 
cartilaginous  is  transformed 
into  the  bony  femur  may  be 
divided  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  into  the  following 
six  stages  : — 

Stage  1. — Vascularisa- 
tion  of  the  Cartilage. — 
Processes  from  the  osteoge- 
netic  or  cellular  layer  of  the 
perichondrium  containing 
blood-vessels  grow  into  the 
substance  of  the  cartilage 
much  as  ivy  insinuates  it- 
self into  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  a  wall.  This 
begins  at  the  "  centres  of  ossification,"  from  which  the  blood-vessels 
spread  chiefly  up  and  down  the  shaft,  &c.  Thus  the  substance  of  the 
cai-tilagc,  which  previously  contained  no  vessels,  is  traversed  by  a 
number  of  branched  anastomosing  channels  formed  by  the  enlai-ge- 


Fig'-  S9-—0ssi/i/mg  mHilnge  showing  loops  of 
blood-vessels. 
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ment  and  coalescence  of  the  spaces  in  which  the  cartihxge-cells  lie, 
and  containing  loops  of  blood-vessels  (fig.  59)  and  spheroidal-cell« 
which  will  become  osteoblasts. 

Stage  2. — Calcification  of  Cartilaginous  Matrix. — Lime 
salts  are  next  deposited  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  in  the  hyaline 
matrix  of  the  cartilage,  not  yet  vascularised,  which  thus  becomes 
gradually  transformed  into  a  number 
of  calcified  trabeculse  (fig.  61,  5), 
enclosing  alveolar  spaces  (jyi-imary 
areolce)  which  contain  cartilage 
cells.  By  the  absorption  of  some  of 
the  trabeculse  larger  spaces  are  de- 
veloped, which  contain  cartilage- 
cells  for  a  very  short  time  only,  their 
places  being  taken  by  the  so-called 
osteogenetic  layer  of  the  perichon- 
drium (before  refen'ed  to  in  Stage  i ) 
which  constitutes  the  primary  mar- 
row. The  cartilage-cells,  gradually 
enlarging,  become  more  transparent 
and  finally  undergo  disintegration. 

Stage  3. — Substitution  of  Em- 
bryonic Spongy  Bone  for  Carti- 
lage.— The  cells  of  the  primary 
maiTOw  an'ange  themselves  as  a  con- 
tinuous layer  like  epithelium  on  the 
calcified  trabeculse  and  deposit  a 
layer  of  bone,  which  ensheathes  the 
calcified  trabecula) :  these  calcified 
trabcculfc,  encased  in  their  sheaths 
of  young  bone,  become  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  finally  we  have  trabc- 
cultc  composed  entirely  of  spongy 
bone,  all  trace  of  the  original  calci- 
fied cartilage  having  disappeared.  It  is  probable  tliat  tlie  large 
multinucleated  giant-cells  termed  "osteoclasts"  by  Kollikcr,  which 
are  derived  from  the  osteoblasts  by  the  multiplication  of  their 
nuclei,  are  the  agents  by  which  the  absorption  of  calcified  cartilage, 
and  subsequently  of  embryonic  spongy  bone,  is  carried  on  (Hg.  62,0). 
.\t  any  rate,  they  are  almost  always  found  wherever  absorption  is 
in  progress. 


i'ig".  Co. — Tjontjilntlihal  ^mrtinn  of  ostii' 
/i/iiif/  cnrtilfiyi!  from  tlie  Imincnis  of 
a  foatal  shcc]).  Calcified  trabeoulu- 
are  seen  extending  lietweon  the 
columns  of  cartilage  cells,  c,  eiu- 
tilnge  cells,    x  r.to.  (Blinvpoy.) 
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Stages  2  and  3  are  precisely  similar  to  what  goes  011  in  tlie 
growing  shaft  of  a  bone  which  is  increasing  in  length  by  the 
advance  of  the  process  of  ossification  into  the  intermediary  carti- 
lage between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis.  In  this  case  the 
cartilage-cells  become  flattened  and,  multiplying  by  division,  are 


Fi?.  61. — Transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  a  melacarpnl  hone  of  a  fatus,  showing — i,  fibrous 
layer  of  periosteum;  2,  osteogenetic  layer  of  ditto;  3,  penosteal  bone;  4,  caitilage 
with  matrix  gi'adually  becoming  calcified,  as  at  5,  with  cells  in  pi-imaiy  areola) ; 
beyond  5  the  calcified  matrix  is  being  entirely  replaced  by  spongj-  bone,  x  200. 
(V.  D.  Harris.) 

grouped  into  regular  columns  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
calcification,  while  the  process  of  calcification  extends  into  the 
hyaline  matrix  between  them  (figs.  59  and  60). 

Stage  4.  —  Substitution  of  Periosteal  Bone  for  the 
Primary  Embryonic  Spongy  Bone. — The  embryonic  spongy 
bone,  formed  as  above  described,  is  simply  a  temporary  tissue 
occupying  the  place  of  the  foetal  rod  of  cartilage,  once  representing 
the  femur ;  and  the  stages  i,  2,  and  3  show  the  successive  changes 
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which  occur  at  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  Periosteal  bone  is  now 
deposited  in  successive  hxyers  beneath  the  periosteum,  i.e.,  at  the 
circumference  of  the  shaft,  exactly  as  described  in  the  section  on 
"  ossification  in  membrane,"  and  thus  a  casing  of  periosteal  bone 
is  formed  around  the  embryonic  endochondral  spongy  bone :  this 
casing  is  thickest  at  the  centre,  where  it  is  first  formed,  and  thins 
out  towards  each  end  of  the  shaft.  The  embryonic  spongy  bone 
is  absorbed,  its  trabecula;  becoming  gradually  thinned  and  its 


Fig.  62. — A  small  isolated  mass  of  hone  next  the  periosteum  of  the  lower  jaw  of  human 
foetus,  a,  osteogenetic  layer  of  periosteum.  G,  multinuclear  giant  cells,  the  one  on 
the  left  acting  here  probably  like  an  osteoclast.  Above  c,  the  osteoblasts  are  seen  to 
become  surrounded  by  an  os.seous  matiix.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

meshes  enlarging,  and  finally  coalescing  into  one  great  cavity— 
the  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft. 

Stage  5. — Absorption  of  the  Inner  Layers  of  the  Perios- 
teal Bone. — The  absorption  of  the  endochondral  spongy  bone  is 
now  complete,  and  the  medullary  cavity  is  bounded  by  periosteal 
bone  :  the  inner  layers  of  this  periosteal  bone  are  next  absorbed, 
and  the  medullary  cavity  is  thereby  enlarged,  while  the  deposi- 
tion of  bone  beneath  the  periosteum  continues  as  before.  The 
first-formed  periosteal  bone  is  spongy  in  cliaracter. 

Stage  6. — Formation  of  Compact  Bone. — The  transforma- 
tion of  spongy  periosteal  bone  into  compact  bone  is  effected  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  ossification  in  membrane  (p.  55).  The  irregularities 
in  the  walla  of  the  areolae  in  the  spongy  bone  are  absorbed,  while 
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the  osteoblasts  which  Hue  them  are  developed  in  concentric  layers, 
each  layer  in  turn  becoming  ossified  till  the  comparatively  large 
space  in  the  centre  is  reduced  to  a  well-formed  Haversian  canal 


I 


c. 

rig.  63. — Transverse  section  thrnugh  the  tibia  of  a  fietal  kitten,  semi-diagrammatic.  X  60. 
P,  Periosteum.  O,  ostcogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  s)iowing'  the  osteoblasts 
arranged  side  by  side,  represented  as  pear-shaped  black  dots  on  the  surface  of  the 
newly-formed  bone.  B,  the  periosteal  bone  deposited  in  successive  layers  beneath  the- 
periosteimi  and  ensheathing  E,  the  spongy  endocliondral  bone  ;  represented  as  more- 
deeply  shaded.  Within  the  trabeculje  of  endochondral  spongy  bone  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  calcified  cartilage  tnvbeculHj  represented  as  dark  wavy  linos.  C,  the 
medulla,  with  V,  V,  veins.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  the  endochondral  spongy 
bone  has  been  completely  absorbed.    (Klein  and  Noble  Bmith.) 


(fig.  64).  When  once  formed,  bony  tissue  grows  to  some  extent 
interstitially,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  lacunae  ai*e 
rather  further  apart  in  fully-formed  than  in  young  bone. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  development  of  bone,  it 
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will  be  seen  that  the  common  terms  "  ossification  in  cartilage  "  and 
"  ossification  in  membrane  "  are  apt  to  mislead,  since  they  seem  to 
imph-  two  processes  radically  distinct.  The  process  of  ossification, 
however,  is  in  all  cases  one  and  the  same,  all  true  bony  tissue 
being  formed  from  membrane  (perichondrium  or  periosteum) ;  but 
in  the  development  of 
such  a  bone  as  the  femur, 
which'may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  so-called 
ossification  in  cartil- 
age," lime-salts  are  fii'st 
of  all  deposited  in  the 
cartilage ;  this  calcified 
cartilage,  however,  is 
gradually  and  entirely 
re-absorbed,  being  ulti- 
mately replaced  by  bone 
formed  from  the  perios- 
teum, till  in  the  adult 
structure  nothing  but 
true  bone  is  left.  Thus, 
in  the  pi'ocess  of  "  ossifi- 
cation in  cartilage,"  calci- 
fication of  the  cai-tilagi- 
nous  matrix  precedes  the 
real  formation  of  bone. 
We  must,  therefore, 
clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween calcification  and 
ossification.  The  former 
is  simply  the  infiltra- 
tion of  an  animal  tissue  with  lime-salts,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
change  of  chemical  composition  rather  than  of  structure  ;  while 
ossification  is  the  formation  of  true  bone — a  tissue  more  complex 
and  more  highly  organized  than  that  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Centres  of  Ossification, — In  all  bones  ossification  conmienccs 
at  one  or  more  points,  termed  "  centres  of  ossification."  The  long- 
bones,  e.g.,  femur,  humerus,  &c.,  have  at  least  three  such  points 
— one  for  the  ossification  of  the  shaft  or  diaj)hysifi,  and  one  for 
each  articular  extremity  or  epijjhysis.  Besides  these  three  primary 
centres  which  are  always  present  in  long  bones,  various  secondary 


Fig.  O4. — y'raiisrrrsf,  atctiuu  of  femur  of  a  "huMmn 
emhr;io  about  eleven  weeks  old.  a,  rudimentary 
Havoraian  canal  in  cross  section ;  b,  in  longi- 
tudinal section ;  c,  osteoblasts  ;  d,  newly  formed 
osseous  substance  of  a  lighter  colour  ;  e,  that  of 
gi-eater  age  ;  /,  lacuniip  with  their  cells  ;  g,  a  cell 
still  united  to  an  osteoblast.  (Frey.) 
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centres  may  be  supei'added  for  the  ossification  of  different  )yro- 
cesses. 

Growth  of  Bone. — Bones  increase  in  length  by  the  advance 
of  the  process  of  ossification  into  the  cartilage  intermediate 
between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis.  The  increase  in  length 
indeed  is  due  entirely  to  growth  at  the  two  ends  of  the  sliaft. 
This  is  proved  by  inserting  two  pins  into  the  shaft  of  a  growing 
bone  :  after  some  time  their  distance  apart  will  be  found"  to  be 
unaltered  though  the  bone  has  gradually  increased  in  length,  the 
growth  having  taken  place  beyond  and  not  between  them.  If  now 
one  pin  be  placed  in  the  shaft,  and  the  other  in  the  epiphysis,  of  a 
growing  bone,  their  distance  apart  will  inci'ease  as  the  bone  grows 
in  length. 

Thus  it  is  that  if  the  epiphyses  with  the  intermediate  cartilage 
be  removed  from  a  young  bone,  growth  in  length  is  no  longer 
possible  ;  while  the  natural  termination  of  growth  of  a  bone  in 
length  takes  place  when  the  epiphyses  become  united  in  bony 
continuity  with  the  shaft. 

Increase  in  thickness  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  occiu's  by  the 
deposition  of  successive  layers  beneath  the  periosteum. 

If  a  thin  metal  plate  be  inserted  beneath  the  periosteum  of  a 
growing  bone,  it  will  soon  be  covered  by  osseous  deposit,  but  if  it 
be  put  between  the  fibrous  and  osteogenetic  layers,  it  will  never 
become  enveloped  in  bone,  for  all  the  bone  is  formed  beneath  the 
latter. 

Other  varieties  of  connective  tissue  may  become  ossified,  e.g.,  the  tendons 
in  some  birds. 

Functions  of  Bones. — Bones  form  the  framework  of  the  body  ;  for  this 
they  are  fitted  by  their  hardness  and  solidity  together  with  their  compara- 
tive lightness  ;  they  serve  both  to  protect  internal  organs  in  the  trunk  and 
skull,  and  as  levers  worked  by  muscles  in  the  limbs  ;  notwithstanding  their 
hardness  they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  which  often  saves 
them  from  fractures. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  of  mau,  as  indeed  of  the  great  majority  of  vertebrate 
animals,  is  a  more  or  less  viscid  red  fluid.  The  exact  shade 
of  red  is  variable,  for  whereas  that  taken  from  the  arteries,  from 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  is  of 
a  bright  scarlet  hue,  that  obtained  from  the  systemic  veins,  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  of  a 
much  darker  colour,  and  varies  from  bluish-red  to  reddish-black. 
At  first  sight,  the  red  colour  appears  to  belong  to  the  whole  mass 
of  blood,  but  on  further  examination  this  is  found  not  to  be  the 
case.  In  reality  blood  consists  of  an  almost  colourless  fluid, 
called  Plasma  or  Liquor  Sanguinis,  in  which  are  suspended 
numerous  minute  rounded  masses  of  protoplasm,  called  Blood 
Corpuscles,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  coloured,  and  it  is  to 
their  presence  in  the  fluid  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  due. 

Even  when  examined  in  very  thin  layers  blood  is  opaqrie,  on 
account  of  the  difi"erent  refractive  powers  possessed  by  its  two 
constituents,  viz.,  the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles.  On  treatment 
with  chloroform  and  other  reagents,  however,  it  becomes  trans- 
pai-ent,  and  assumes  a  lake  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  coi-puscles  having  been  discharged  into  the  plasma. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  blood  at  60°  F.  (15°  C.)  is  1055, 
the  extremes  consistent  with  health  being  1045-1062.  The  re- 
action of  blood  is  faintly  alkaline.  Its  temperature  varies  slightly, 
the  average  being  100°  F.  (37-8°  C).  The  blood  stream  is  warmed 
liy  i)assing  through  the  muscles,  nerve  centres,  and  glands,  but  is 
somewhat  cooled  on  traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  skin. 
Recently  drawn  blood  has  a  distinct  odour,  Mhich  in  many  cases  is 
characteristic  of  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  It 
may  be  further  developed  also  by  adding  to  blood  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  the  Blood. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  any 
animal  imder  normal  conditions  beai's  a  pretty  constant  relation 
to  the  body  weight.  The  methods  employed  for  estimating  it 
are  not  so  simple  as  might  at  first  sight  be  thought.  For 
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example,  it  would  uot  be  possible  to  get  any  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  point  from  the  amount  obtained  by  rapidly  bleeding 
an  animal  to  death,  for  then  an  indefinite  quantity  would  remain 
in  the  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  by  less  rapid 
bleeding,  as,  since  life  would  be  more  prolonged,  time  would  be 
allowed  for  the  passage  into  the  blood  of  lymph  from  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  from  the  tissues.  In  the  former  case,  therefore, 
we  should  undei'-estimate,  and  in  the  latter  over-estimate  the  total 
amount  of  the  blood. 

Of  the  several  methods  which  have  been  employed,  the  most  accurate 
appears  to  be  the  following.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  from  an 
animal  by  venesection  ;  it  is  defibrinated  and  measured,  and  used  to  make 
standard  solutions  of  blood.  The  animal  is  then  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and 
the  blood  which  escapes  is  collected.  The  blood  vessels  are  next  washed  out 
with  water  or  saline  solutions  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured,  and 
these  are  added  to  the  previously  withdi-awn  blood  ;  lastly  the  whole  animal 
is  finely  minced  with  water  or  saline  solution.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the 
mincings  is  carefully  filtered,  and  added  to  the  diluted  blood  previously 
obtained,  and  the  whole  is  measured.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the 
comparison  of  the  colour  of  the  diluted  blood  with  that  of  standard  solutions 
of  blood  and  water  of  a  known  strength,  until  it  is  discovered  to  what  stan- 
dard solution  the  diluted  blood  corresponds.  As  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
corresponding  standard  solution  is  kno^vn,  as  well  as  the  total  quantity  of 
diluted  blood  obtained  from  the  animal,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  absolute 
amount  of  blood  which  the  latter  contained,  and  to  this  is  added  the  small 
amount  which  was  withdrawn  to  make  the  standard  solutions.  This  gives 
the  total  amount  of  blood  which  the  animal  contained.  It  is  contrasted 
with  the  weight  of  the  animal,  previously  known. 

The  result  of  many  experiments  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  various  animals  averages       '''^  *^<^  total  body 

weight. 

An  estimate  of  the  quantity  in  man  which  corresponded  nearly 
with  this  jjroportion,  was  made  some  years  ago  from  the  following 
data.  A  criminal  was  A\'eiglied  before  and  after  decapitation ;  the 
difference  in  the  weight  representing,  of  course,  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  escaped.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  trunk 
were  then  washed  out  by  the  injection  of  water,  until  the  fluid 
which  escaped  had  only  a  pale  red  or  straw  coloiu-.  This  fluid 
was  then  also  weighed  ;  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  repre- 
sented was  calculated  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  it  with  that  of  the  first  blood  which  escaped  on 
decapitation.  Two  experiments  of  this  kind  gave  precisely  similar 
results.    (Weber  and  Lehniauu.) 
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It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  these  estimations^ 
that  the  quantity  of  the  blood  must  ysLvy,  even  in  the  same  animal, 
very  considerably  with  the  amount  of  both  the  ingesta  and  egesta 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  experiment ;  and  it  has 
been  found,  indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  obtainable  from  the 
body  of  a  fasting  animal  rarely  exceeds  a  half  of  that  which  is 
present  soon  after  a  full  meal. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood. — One  of  the  most  characteristic 
properties  which  the  blood  possesses  is  that  of  clotting  or  coagulating, 
when  removed  from 
the  body.  This  phe- 
nomenon may  be  ob- 
served under  the 
most  favourable  con- 
ditions in  blood  which 
has  been  drawn  into 
open  vessel.  In 


an 

about  two  or  three 
minutes,  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of 
the  air,  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  is  seen  to 
become  semi-solid  or 
jelly-like,  and  this 
change  takes  place, 
in  a  minute  or  two 
which  it  is  contained 
mass. 


Fig.  03. — Heticulum  of  flhrin,  from  a  drop  of  human  blood, 
after  ti-eatment  with  rosanilin.  (Eanvier.) 


afterwards,  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
and  then  extends  throughout  the  entire 


The  time  which  is  required  for  the  blood  to  become  solid  is 
about  eight  or  nine  minutes.  The  solid  mass  occupies  exactly  the 
same  volume  as  the  previously  liquid  blood,  and  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  that  if  it  be  inverted  none  of 
its  contents  escape.  The  solid  mass  is  the  crassamentum  or  clot. 
If  the  clot  be  watched  for  a  few  minutes,  drops  of  a  light,  straw- 
coloured  fluid,  the  serum,  may  be  seen  to  make  their  appearance  on 
tlie  surface  and,  as  they  become  more  and  more  numerous,  to  run 
together,  forming  a  complete  superficial  stratum  above  the  solid 
clot.  At  the  same  time  the  fluid  begins  to  transude  at  the  sides 
and  at  the  under  surface  of  the  clot,  whicli  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two  floats  in  the  liquid.  The  first  drops  of  serum  appear 
on  the  surface  about  eleven  or  twelve  minutes  after  the  blood  has 
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been  drawn  ;  and  the  fluid  continues  to  transude  for  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  clotting  of  blood  is  due  to  the  development  in  it  of  a  sub- 
stance called  fibrin,  which  appears  as  a  mesh  work  (fig.  65)  of 
fine  fibrils.  This  meshwork  entangles  and  encloses  within  it  the 
blood  corpuscles,  as  clotting  takes  place  too  quickly  to  allow  them 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  plasma.  The  first  clot  formed, 
therefore,  includes  the  whole  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in 
an  apparently  solid  mass,  but  soon  the  fibrinous  meshwork  begins  to 
contract,  and  the  serum  which  does  not  belong  to  the  clot  is 
squeezed  out.  When  the  whole  of  the  serum  has  transvided,  the 
clot  is  found  to  be  smaller,  but  firmer  and  harder,  as  it  is  now 
made  up  of  fibrin  and  blood  corpuscles  only.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  coagulation  rearranges  the  constituents  of  the  blood  according 
to  the  following  scheme,  liquid  blood  being  made  up  of  plasma 
and  blood-corpuscles,  and  clotted  blood  of  serum  and  clot. 

Liquid  Blood. 


Plasma.  Corpuscles. 


Serum.  Fibrin. 


Clotted  Blood. 

Under  ordinai-y  circumstances  coagulation  occurs,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  before  the  red  corpuscles  have  had  time  to 
subside ;  and  thus  from  their  being  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrin,  the  clot  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  throughout,  somewhat 
darker,  it  may  be,  at  the  most  dependent  part,  from  accumulation 
of  red  corpuscles,  but  not  to  any  very  marked  degree.  When, 
however,  coagulation  is  delayed  from  any  cause,  as  when  blood  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0°  C),  or  Avlien  clotting  is 
"normally  a  slow  process,  as  in  the  case  of  horse's  blood,  or,  lastly, 
in  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  in  which  clotting  is 
naturally  delayed,  time  is  allowed  for  the  coloured  corpuscles  to 
gink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid.  Wlien  clotting  does  occur,  the 
upper  layers  of  the  blood,  being  free  of  coloured  corpuscles  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  fibrin,  form  a  superficial  stratum  differing  in 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  clot,  in  that  it  is  of  a  grayish 
yellow  colour.    This  is  known  as  the  "b>\fy  coat." 
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When  the  buffy  coat  has  been  produced  in  the  manner  just 
described,  it  commonly  contracts  more  than  the  rest  of  the  clot, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  coloured  coi-pusclos  from  its  meshes, 
and  because  contraction  is  less  intei'fered  with  by  adhesion  to  the 
interior  of  the  containing  vessel  in  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal 
direction.  This  produces  a  cup-like  appearance  of  the  buffy  coat, 
and  the  clot  is  not  only  buffed  but  cupped  on  the  surface.  The 
buffed  and  cupped  appearance  of  the  clot  is  well  marked  in  certain 
states  of  the  sj'stem,  especialh'  in  inflammation,  where  the  fibrin- 
forming  constituents  are  in  excess,  and  it  is  also  well  marked  in 
chlorosis  where  the  corpuscles  are  deficient  in  quantity. 

Formation  of  Fibrin. — That  the  clotting  of  blood  is  due  to 
the  gradual  appearance  in  it  of  fibrin  is  universally  acknowledged. 
It  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  For  example,  if  recently  drawn 
blood  be  whipped  with  a  bundle  of  twigs  which  presents  numerous 
points  of  contact  and  so,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  facilitates  coagu- 
lation, the  fibrin  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  blood  before  it  can 
entangle  the  blood  corpuscles  within  its  meshes,  as  it  adhei-es  to 
the  twigs  in  stringy  threads  almost  free  from  corpuscles ;  whereas 
the  blood  from  which  the  fibrin  has  been  withdrawn  no  longer 
exhibits  the  power  of  spontaneous  coagulability.  Although  these 
facts  have  long  been  known,  the  closely  associated  problem  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  fibrin  is  formed  is  still  only  partially  solved. 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  the  question  step  by  step. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  experiment,  fibrin  ii^  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  to  he  obtained  from 
jdasma  ;  for  although  the  colourless  coi-puscles  may  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  process,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  yet  the 
coloui'ed  corpuscles  do  not  appear  to  take  an  active  part  in  it. 

This  statement  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  fibrin  may  be  derived 
from  the  coloured  corpuscles  under  certain  conditions.  Indeed,  this  is  more 
than  ])robablc,  as  experiments  have  shown  that  if  a  little  defibrinated  blood 
be  added  to  serum,  the  hfcmoglobin  leaves  the  stroma  of  the  coloured  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  and  a  substance  arises  fi-om  it  called  strnma-fibrin, 
indistinguishable  from  ordinary  fibrin,  which  produces  clotting  of  the  serum. 

'i'his  may  be  shown  by  experimenting  with  plasma  free  from 
coloured  corpuscles. 

Plasma  may  be  procured  by  delaying  coagulation  in  blood  by 
keeping  it  at  a  low  temperature,  32°  F.  (0°  C),  until  the  coloured 
corpuscles,  which  are  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  other 
constituents  of  blood,  have  had  time  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  thd 
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containing  vessel,  and  to  leave  an  upper  sti-atum  of  colourless 
plasma,  in  the  lower  layers  of  which,  however,  are  many  colourless 
corpuscles.  The  blood  of  the  horse  is  specially  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  this  experiment,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
what  has  been  stated  as  to  its  naturally  slow  coagulating  power. 
A  portion  of  the  coloiirless  plasma,  if  decanted  into  another  vessel 
and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  will  be  seen 
to  coagulate  just  as  though  it  were  the  entire  blood,  producing  a 
clot  similar  in  all  respects  to  blood  clot,  except  that  it  is  almost 
colourless  from  the  absence  of  red  corpuscles.  But  if  some  of  the 
plasma  be  diluted  with  *  neutral  saline  solution,  coagulation  is 
delayed,  and  the  stages  of  the  gradual  formation  of  fibrin  may  be 
more  conveniently  watched.  The  viscidity  which  precedes  the  com- 
plete coagulation  may  be  actually  seen  to  be  due  to  fibrin  fibrils 
developing  in  the  fluid — first  of  all  at  the  circumference  of  the 
containing  vessel,  and  gradually  extending  throughout  the  mass. 

If  a  further  portion  of  plasma  be  whipped  with  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  the  fibrin  may  be  obtained  as  a  solid,  stringy  mass,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  from  the  entire  blood,  and  the  resulting  fluid  no 
longer  retains  its  power  of  spontaneous  coagulability. 

In  these  experiments,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  plasma  shall  have  been 
obtained  by  the  process  of  cooling  above  described,  as  plasma  obtained  in 
any  other  way,  e.g.,  by  allowing  blood  to  flow  direct  from  the  vessels  of  an 
animal  into  a  vessel  containing  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  a  neutral  salt  (preferably  of  magnesium  sulphate)  and  mixing 
carefully,  will  answer  the  purpose  and,  just  as  in  the  other  case  the  coloured 
corpuscles  will  subside  leaving  the  clear  superstratum  of  (salted)  plasma. 
In  order  that  this  plasma  may  coagulate,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
salts  by  dialysis,  or  to  dilute  it  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

Evidently,  therefore,  fibrin  is  as  a  rule  derived  from  the  plasma 
of  blood. 

The  second  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  consider /Vow  loliatpart 
of  the  j)lasma  fibrin  is  formed,  and  to  that  we  shall  now  turn  our 
attention. 

If  plasma  be  saturated  with  solid  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium 
chloride,  a  white,  sticky,  precipitate  called  jDlas^iiine  is  thrown 
down,  after  the  removal  of  which,  by  filtration,  the  plasma  will 
not  spontaneously  coagulate.    Plasmine  is  soluble  in  dilute  neutral 


Neutral  saline  solution  commonly  consists  of  a  -6  to  75  solution  of 
common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  in  water. 
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saliue  solutions,  and  the  solution  of  it  speedily  coag-ulates,  pro- 
ducing a  clot  composed  of  fibrin.  Blood  plasma  therefore  contains 
a  substance  without  which  it  cannot  coagulate,  and  a  solution  of 
which  is  spontaneously  coagulable.  This  substance  is  very  soluble 
in  dilute  saline  solutions,  and  is  not,  therefore,  fibrin,  which  is 
insoluble  in  these  fluids.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  belief  that 
plasmine  produces  or  is  converted  into  fibrin,  when  clotting  of 
fluids  containing  it  takes  place. 

There  is  distinct  evidence  that  plasmine  is  a  compound  hody 
made  up  of  two  or  more  substances,  and  that  it  is  not  mere  soluble 
fibrin.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  following  observations  : — 
There  exists  in  all  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  in  health,  e.g., 
the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  pleura,  a  certain  small 
amount  of  transparent  fluid,  generally  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  which 
in  diseased  conditions  may  be  greatly  increased.  It  somewhat 
resembles  serum  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  differs  from  it,  and 
is  probably  closely  allied  to  plasma.  This  serous  fluid  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  spontaneously  coagulable,  but  may  be  made  to  clot  on  the 
addition  of  seiiim,  which  is  also  a  fluid  which  has  no  tendency  of 
itself  to  coagulate.  The  clot  produced  consists  of  fibrin,  and  the 
clotting  is  identical  with  the  clotting  of  plasma.  From  the  serous 
fluid  (that  from  the  inflamed  tmiica  vaginalis  testis  or  hydrocele 
fluid  is  mostly  used)  we  may  obtain,  by  saturating  it  with  solid 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride,  a  white  viscid  substance 
as  a  precipitate  which  is  called  fibrinogen.  If  fibrinogen  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  it  can  be  dissolved  in  water,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  the  neutral  salt  used  in  precipitating  it  is  entangled 
with  the  precipitate,  and  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  dilute  saline 
solution  in  which  fibrinogen,  being  a  body  of  the  globulin  class, 
is  soluble.  The  solution  of  fibrinogen  has  no  tendency  to  clot 
of  itself.  The  same  body  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  viscid 
precipitate  from  liydrocolc  fluid  by  diluting  it  with  water,  and 
pa.s8ing  a  brisk  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  through  the  solution. 

Now  if  blood-serum  be  added  to  a  solution  of  fibrinogen,  obtained 
in  either  of  these  ways,  the  mixture  clots. 

On  the  other  hand  from  blood-serum  may  be  obtained  another 
globulin  very  similar  in  properties  to  fibrinogen,  if  it  be  treated  iu 
either  of  the  ways  by  which  fibrinogen  is  obtained  from  hydro- 
cele fluid ;  this  substance  is  called  jKn-aglolndin,  and  it  may  be 
separated  by  filtration  and  dissolved  in  a  dihitc  saline  solution  ill 
a  manner  similar  to  fibrinogen. 
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If  the  solutions  of  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  be  mixed,  tiie 
mixture  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  solution  of  plasmine,  and 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  firmly  clots  like  that  solution,  whereas 
a  mixture  of  the  hydrocele  fluid  and  serum,  from  which  these 
bodies  have  been  respectively  taken,  no  longer  manifests  the  like 
property. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  the  compound  nature  of  plasmine, 
it  may  be  further  shown  that,  if  sufficient  care  be  taken,  both 
fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  may  be  separately  obtained  from 
plasma  :  the  one,  fibrinogen,  as  a  flaky  precipitate,  by  adding 
carefully  1 3  per  cent,  of  crystalline  sodium  chloride  to  it ;  and 
the  other,  paraglobulin  may  be  precipitated,  after  the  removal  of 
fibrinogen  by  filtration,  on  the  further  addition  to  saturation  of 
the  same  salt  or  of  magnesium  sulphate  to  the  filtrate.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  both  these  substances  must  be  thrown 
down  together  when  plasma  is  at  once  saturated  with  sodium 
chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  and  that  the  mixture  of  the  two 
corresponds  with  plasmine. 

So  far  it  has  been  shown  that  plasmine,  the  antecedent  of  fibrin, 
to  the  possession  of  which  blood  owes  its  power  of  coag-ulating,  is 
not  a  simple  body,  but  is  composed  of  at  least  two  factors — viz., 
fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  ;  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
yet  anotlier  body  is  associated  luith  them  in  plasmine  to  prodiice 
coagulation  ;  this  is  what  is  known  under  the  name  of  fibrin 
-ferment  (Schmidt). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  in  favoxir  of  this  view.  It  was 
at  one  time  thought  that  the  reason  why  hydrocele  fluid  coagulated, 
when  serum  was  added  to  it,  was  that  the  latter  fluid  supplied 
the  paraglobulin  which  the  former  lacked ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  hydrocele  fluid  does  not  lack  this  body,  and,  moreover, 
if  paraglobulin,  obtained  from  serum  by  the  carbonic  acid  method, 
be  added  to  it,  it  will  not  coagulate,  neither  will  a  mixture  of 
«olutions  of  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  obtained  in  the  same 
way.  But  if  paraglobulin,  obtained  by  the  saturation  method,  be 
added  to  hydrocele  fluid,  it  will  clot,  as  will  also,  as  we  have  seeii 
above,  a  mixed  solution  of  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin,  both 
obtained  by  the  saturation  method.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
in  plasmine  there  is  something  more  than  the  two  bodies  above 
mentioned,  and  that  this  something  is  precipitated  with  the  para- 
globulin by  the  saturation  method,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
carbonic  acid  method. 
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The  following  experiments  show  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
ferment.  If  defibrinated  blood  or  semm  be  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  its  own  bulk  of  alcohol  for  some  weeks,  all  the  proteid 
matter  is  precipitated  in  a  coagulated  form  ;  if  the  precipitate 
be  then  removed  by  filtration,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  finely 
powdei'ed,  and  then  suspended  in  water,  a  watery  extract  may  be 
obtained  by  further  filtration,  containing  extremely  little,  if  any, 
proteid  matter.  Yet  a  little  of  this  watery  extract  will  produce 
coagulation  in  fluids,  e.g.,  hydrocele  fluid  or  diluted  plasma,  which 
arc  not  spontaneously  coagulable,  or  which  coagulate  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  It  will  also  cause  a  mixture  of  fibrinogen  and 
jjaraglobulin,  both  obtained  by  the  carbonic  acid  method,  to  clot. 
The  watery  extract  appears  to  contain  the  body  which  is  precipi- 
tated with  the  paraglobulin  by  the  saturation  method.  Its  active 
properties  are  entirely  destroyed  by  boiling.  The  amount  of  the 
extract  added  does  not  influence  the  amount  of  the  clot  formed, 
but  only  the  rapidity  of  clotting,  and  moreover  the  active  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  extract  evidently  does  not  form  part  of 
the  clot,  as  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  serum  after  blood  has 
clotted.  So  that  the  third  factor,  which  is  contained  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  blood,  appears  to  belong  to  that  class  of  bodies 
which  promote  the  union  of,  or  cause  changes  in,  other  bodies, 
without  themselves  entering  into  union  or  undergoing  change, 
i.e.,  ferments.  The  third  substance  has,  therefore,  received  the 
name  fibrin  ferment.  This  ferment  is  developed  in  blood  soon 
after  it  has  been  shed,  and  its  amount  appears  to  inci-ease  for 
some  little  time  afterwards  (p.  74), 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  plasmine  is  a  body  composed  of  three 
substances,  viz.,  fibrinogen,  paraglobulin,  and  fibrin  ferment.  The 
next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  are  these  three  bodies  actively 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  l  Here  we  come  to  a  point 
about  which  two  distinct  opinions  prevail,  and  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mention. 

On  the  one  hand  Schmidt  liolds  that  fibrin  is  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  the  two  proteid  bodies,  viz.,  fibrinogen  and  para- 
rjl.olmlin,  brought  about  by  the  jwesence  of  a  special  fibrin  ferment. 
Also,  that  when  coagulation  docs  not  occur  in  scrum,  which 
contains  ]iaraglobulin  and  the  fibrin  ferment,  the  non-coagulation 
is  accounted  for  by  lack  of  fibrinogen,  and  that  when  it  does  not 
occur  in  fluids  wliich  contain  fibrinogen,  it  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  paraglobulin,  or  of  the  ferment,  or  of  both.    It  will  be  seen 
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that,  according  to  this  view,  paraglobuliu  has  a  very  important 
fibrino-plastic  property. 

On  the  other  hand  Hammersten  holds  that  pa^-aglobulin  is  not 
an  essential  in  coagulation,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  process.  He  believes  that  paraglobulin  possesses  the 
property  in  common  with  many  other  bodies  of  combining  with — 
or  decomposing,  and  so  rendering  inert^ — certain  substances  which 
have  the  power  of  preventing  the  formation  or  precipitation  of 
fibrin,  this  power  of  preventing  coagulation  being  well  known  to 
belong  to  the  free  alkalies,  to  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  to 
certain  salts ;  and  he  looks  upon  fibrin  as  formed  from  fibrinogen, 
.which  is  either  (i)  decomposed  into  that  substance  with  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  substances  ;  or  (2)  bodily  converted  into 
it  under  the  action  of  a  ferment,  which  is  frequently  precipitated 
with  paraglobulin. 

Hammersten's  view  as  to  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  fibi-inogen 
by  the  action  of  a  second  body  possibly  of  the  ferment  class,  is 
now,  very  genei-ally  held.  The  presence  of  a  certain  but  small 
amount  of  salts,  especially  of  sodium  chloride,  is  necessary  for 
coagulation,  and  without  it,  clotting  cannot  take  place. 

Sources  of  the  Fibrin  Generators. — It  has  been  previously 
remarked  that  the  coloui'less  corpuscles  which  are  always  present 
in  smaller  or  greater  numbers  in  the  plasma,  even  when  this  has 
been  freed  from  coloured  corpuscles,  have  an  important  shai-e  in 
the  production  of  the  clot.  The  proofs  of  this  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows: — (i)  That  all  strongly  coagulable  fluids 
contain  colourless  corpuscles  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
coagulability  ;  (2)  That  clots  formed  on  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
needles  projecting  into  the  interior  or  himen  of  living  blood-vessels, 
are  preceded  by  an  aggregation  of  colourless  corpuscles  ;  (3)  That 
plasma  in  which  the  colourless  corpuscles  happen  to  be  scanty, 
clots  feebly  ;  (4)  That  if  horse's  blood  be  kept  in  the  cold,  so  that 
the  corpuscles  subside,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lowest  stratum, 
containing  chiefly  coloured  corpuscles,  will,  if  removed,  clot  feebly, 
as  it  contains  little  of  the  fibrin  factors;  M'hereas  the  colourless 
plasma,  especially  the  lower  layers  of  it  in  which  the  coloui-lcss 
corpuscles  are  most  numerous,  will  clot  well,  but  if  filtered  in 
the  cold  will  not  clot  so  well,  indicating  tliat  when  filtered 
nearly  free  from  colourless  corpuscles  even  the  plasma  does  not 
contain  sufficient  of  all  the  fibrin  factors  to  produce  thoroiigh 
coagulation ;  (5)  In  a  drop  of  coagulating  blood,  observed  under 
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the  microscope,  the  fibrin  fibrils  are  seen  to  start  from  the  colonr- 
less  corpuscles. 

Although  the  intimate  connection  of  the  coloiirless  corpuscles 
with  the  process  of  coagulation  seems  indubitable,  for  the  reasons 
just  given,  tlie  exact  share  which  they  have  in  contributing  the 
various  fibrin  factors  still  remains  uncertain.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  fibrin-ferment  at  any  rate  is  contributed  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  this  substance  obtainable  from 
plasma  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  numbers  of  colourless 
corpuscles  which  the  plasma  contains.  Many  believe  that  the 
fibrinogen  too  is  wholly  or  in  part  derived  from  them,  and  also 
that  they  are  the  usual  source  of  the  paraglobulin  present  in 
plasma.  According  to  this  view  all  the  fibrin  factors  are  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  We  have 
seen  that  the  coloured  corpuscles  may  also  under  certain  circum- 
stances take  a  share  in  producing  the  fibrin  generators. 

Conditions  affecting  Coagulation.^ — The  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  hastened  by  the  following  means  : — 

1.  Moderate  warmth, — from  about  ioo°  to  120°  F.  (37 "8 — 
49°  C.). 

2.  Best  is  favourable  to  the  coagulation  of  blood.  Blood,  of 
which  the  whole  mass  is  kept  in  uniform  motion,  as  when  a  closed 
vessel  completely  filled  with  it  is  constantly  moved,  coagulates 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

3.  Contact  with  foreign  matter,  and  especially  multiplication  of 
the  points  of  contact.  Thus,  as  before  mentioned,  fibrin  may  be 
quickly  obtained  from  liquid  blood  by  stirring  it  with  a  bundle  of 
small  twigs ;  and  even  in  the  living  body  the  blood  will  coagulate 
upon  rough  bodies  projecting  into  the  vessels. 

4.  The  free  access  of  air. — Coagulation  is  quicker  in  shallow 
than  in  tall  and  naiTOw  vessels. 

5.  The  addition  of  less  than  twice  the  bulk  of  tvater. 

The  blood  last  drawn  is  said,  from  being  more  waterj^,  to  coagu- 
late more  quickly  than  the  first. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  suspended,  or 
prevented  by  the  following  means  : — 

I.  Cold  retards  coagulation;  and  so  long  as  blood  is  ke]it  at  a 
temperature,  32°  F.  (0°  C),  it  will  not  coagulate  at  all.  Freezing 
the  blood,  of  course,  prevents  its  coagulation ;  yet  it  will  coagulate, 
though  not  firmly,  if  thawed  after  being  frozen  ;  and  it  will  do  so, 
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even  after  it  has  been  frozen  for  several  months.  A  Jdgher  tem- 
perature than  120°  F.  (49°  C.)  retards  coagulation,  by  coagulating 
tlie  albumen  of  the  serum,  and  a  still  higher  one  above  56°  C. 
prevents  it  altogether. 

2.  The  addition  of  ivater  in  greater  proportion  than  tivice  the  bulk 
of  the  blood,  also  the  addition  of  syrup,  glycerine,  and  other  viscid 
siibstances. 

3.  Contact  %uith  living  tissues,  and  especially  with  the  interior  of 
a  living  blood-vessel. 

4.  The  addition  of  neutral  salts  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  per 
cent,  and  upwards.  When  added  in  large  proportion  most  of  these 
saline  substances  prevent  coagulation  altogether.  Coagulation, 
however,  ensues  on  dilution  with  water.  The  time  during  which 
blood  can  be  thus  preserved  in  a  liquid  state  and  coagulated  by 
the  addition  of  water,  is  quite  indefinite. 

5.  Imperfect  aeration, — as  in  the  blood  of  those  who  die  by 
asphyxia. 

6.  In  inflammatory  states  of  the  system  the  blood  coagulates 
more  slowly  although  more  firmly. 

7.  Coagulation  is  retarded  by  exclusion  of  the  blood  from  the  air, 
as  by  pouring  oil  on  the  surfoce,  etc.  In  vacuo,  the  blood  coagu- 
lates quickly ;  but  Lister  thinks  that  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
is  due  to  the  bubbling  which  ensues  from  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
to  the  blood  being  thus  brought  more  freely  into  contact  with  the 
containing  vessel.  Receiving  blood  into  a  vessel,  well  smeared 
inside  with  oil,  fat,  or  vaseline,  is  said  also  to  retard  or  prevent 
coagulation. 

8.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  altogether  by  tJie 
addition  o  f  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies. 

9.  It  has  been  believed,  and  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Hunter, 
that  after  certain  modes  of  death  the  blood  does  not  coagidate  he 
enumerates  the  death  by  lightning,  over-exertion  in  animals 
hunted  to  death),  blows  on  the  stomach,  fits  of  anger.  He  says, 
"  I  have  seen  instances  of  them  all."  Doubtless  he  had  done  so  ; 
but  the  results  of  such  events  are  not  constant.  The  blood  has 
been  often  observed  coagulated  in  the  bodies  of  animals  killed 
by  lightning  or  an  electric  shock;  and  Gulliver  has  published 
instances  in  which  he  found  clots  in  the  hearts  of  hares  and  stags 
hunted  to  death,  and  of  cocks  killed  in  fighting. 

10.  The  injection  of  pe})tones,  or  of  various  digestive  ferments,  e.g., 
trypsin  or  pepsin,  into  the  vessels  of  an  animal  appears  to  prevent 
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or  stay  coagulation  of  its  blood  if  it  be  killed  soon  after.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  leech,  and  possibly  the  blood  squeezed  out 
of  its  body  when  full,  also  prevents  the  clotting  if  added  to  blood. 

Cause  of  tlie  fluidity  of  the  blood  -witliiii  the  living:  body. — Very 
closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is 
the  question, — why  does  the  blood  remain  liquid  within  the  living  body  ? 
We  have  certain  pathological  and  experimental  facts,  apparently  opposed  to 
one  another,  which  bear  upon  it,  and  these  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
classed  under  two  heads : — 

(1)  Bluod  ivill  coagulate  loitliin  the  living  hody  under  certain  condi- 
tions— for  example,  on  ligaturing  an  artery,  whereby  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  are  generally  ruptured,  a  clot  will  form  within  it,  or  by  passing  a 
needle  thi'ough  the  coats  of  the  vessel  into  the  blood  stream  a  clot  will 
gradually  form  upon  it.  Other  foreign  bodies,  e.g.,  wire,  thread,  etc.,  produce 
the  same  eifect.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  small  clots  are  apt  to  form 
upon  the  roughened  edges  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  when  the  roughness  has 
been  produced  by  inflammation,  as  in  endocarditis,  and  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  aneurysms  of  arteries  are  sometimes  spontaneously  cured  by  the  deposi- 
tion within  them,  layer  by  layer,  of  fibrin  from  the  blood  stream,  which 
natural  cure  it  is  the  aim  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  to  imitate. 

(2)  Blood  will  remain  liquid  under  certain  conditions  outside  the  hody, 
without  the  addition  of  any  re-agent,  even  if  exposed  to  the  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that  blood  remains  fluid  in  the 
body  for  some  time  after  death,  and  it  is  only  after  rigor  mortis  has  occurred 
that  the  blood  is  found  clotted.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hewson,  and 
also  by  Lister,  that  if  a  large  vein  in  the  horse  or  similar  animal  be  ligatured 
in  two  places  some  inches  apart,  and  after  some  time  be  opened,  the  blood 
contained  within  it  will  be  found  fluid,  and  that  coagulation  will  occur  only 
after  a  considerable  time.  But  this  is  not  due  to  occlusion  from  the  air 
simply.  Lister  further  showed  that  if  the  vein  with  the  blood  contained 
within  it  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  then  be  carefully  opened,  the  blood 
might  be  poured  from  the  vein  into  another  similarly  prepared,  as  from  one 
test-tube  into  another,  thereby  suffering  free  exposure  to  the  air,  without 
coagulation  occurring  as  long  as  the  vessels  retain  their  vitality.  If  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  vein,  however,  be  injured,  the  blood  will  not 
remain  liquid.  Again,  blood  will  remain  liquid  for  days  in  the  heart  of  a 
turtle,  which  continues  to  beat  for  a  very  long  time  after  removal  from  the 
body. 

Any  theory  which  aims  at  explaining  the  normal  fluidity  of  the  blood 
within  the  living  body  must  reconcile  the  above  apparently  contradictory 
facts,  aufl  must  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  include  all  other  known  facts 
concerning  coagulation.  Wc  may  therefore  dismiss  as  insufficient  the 
following  : — that  coagulation  is  due  to  exposure  to  the  air  or  oxygen  ;  that 
it  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  circulatory  movement ;  that  it  is  due  to 
evolution  of  various  gases,  or  to  the  loss  of  heat. 

Two  theories,  those  of  Lister  and  Brlicke,  remain.  The  former  supposes 
that  the  blood  has  no  natural  tendency  to  clot,  but  that  its  coagulation  out 
of  the  body  is  due  to  the  action  of  foreign  matter  with  which  it  happens  io 
be  brought  into  contact,  and  in  the  body  to  conditions  of  the  tissues  whi(!h 
cause  them  to  act  towards  it  like  foreign  matter.    The  latter,  on  the  other 
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hand,  supposes  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  blood  to 
clot,  but  that  this  is  restrained  in  the  living  body  by  some  inhibitory  power 
resident  iu  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels. 

The  blood  must  contain  all  the  substances  from  which  fibrin  is 
formed,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  these  substances  must  occur 
very  quickly  whenever  the  blood  is  shed,  and  so  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  prevent  coagulation.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  hold, 
therefore,  that  the  blood  has  a  strong  tendency  to  clot,  rather  than 
that  it  has  no  special  tendency  thereto. 

But  it  has  been  recently  suggested  that  the  reason  why  blood 
does  not  coagulate  in  the  living  vessels,  is  that  the  factors  which  are 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  ai'e  not  in  the  exact  state 
required  for  its  production,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  fibrin  ferment 
is  not  formed  or  is  not  free  in  the  living  blood,  but  that  it  is 
produced  (or  set  free)  at  the  moment  of  coagulation  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  colourless  (and  possibly  of  the  coloured)  cor- 
puscles. This  supposition  is  certainly  plausible,  and  if  it  be  a 
true  one,  it  must  be  assumed  either  that  the  living  blood-vessels 
exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  disintegration  of  the  cor- 
puscles in  svifficient  numbers  to  form  a  clot,  or  that  they  render 
inert  any  small  amount  of  fibrin  ferment  which  may  have  been  set 
free  by  the  disintegration  of  a  few  corpuscles  ;  as  it  is  certain  firstly 
that  corpuscles  of  all  kinds  must  from  time  to  time  disintegrate 
in  the  blood  without  causing  it  to  clot ;  and,  secondly,  that  shed 
and  defibrinated  blood  which  contains  blood  corpuscles,  broken 
down  and  disintegrated,  will  not,  Avhen  injected  into  the  vessels 
of  an  animal,  under  ordinary  conditions,  produce  clotting.  There 
must  be  a  distinct  difterence,  therefore,  if  only  in  amount,  between 
the  normal  disintegration  of  a  few  colourless  corpuscles  in  the 
living  uninjured  blood-vessels  and  the  abnormal  disintegration  of 
a  large  number  which  occurs  whenever  the  blood  is  shed  without 
suitable  precaution,  or  when  coagulation  is  unrestrained  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  living  uninjured  blood-vessels. 

The  explanation  of  the  clotting  of  blood  which  has  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  and  which  depends  chiefly  upon  the  researches  of  Alex.  Schmidt 
and  Hammersten,  supposes  that  it  is  one  of  the  fermentative  actions,  so  many 
of  which  are  believed  to  go  on  in  the  living  body.  Wooldridge  ably  contests 
this  view  of  the  process.  His  laborious  researches  have  led  him  to  the 
belief  that  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a  vital  process,  or  rather  that  it  is  the 
l.ast  act  of  vitality  displayed  by  blood  plasma,  wliich  he  considers  to  be 
during  life,  living  protoplasm.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  may 
with  advantage  be  here  mentioned,  as  they  correct  and  amplify  the  informa- 
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tioii  as  to  blood-clotting  which  has  been  hitherto  given  and  received. 
Firstly,  he  has  shown  that  plasma  itself  contains  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  coagulation.  Peptone  plasma  obtained  by  injecting  a  solution 
of  peptone  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  and  bleeding  it  immediately  after- 
wards was  experimented  with.  The  whole  of  the  corpuscular  elements 
were  removed  by  repeated  treatment  with  a  centrifugal  machine.  The 
plasma  thus  obtained  was  shown  to  clot  by  the  use  of  some  simple  mechanical 
means,  c.ij.,  filtering  through  a  clay  cell,  or  through  filter  paper,  or  on 
neutralisation  with  acetic  acid,  or  carbonic  acid,  or  by  dilution  with  water 
or  saline  solution.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  if  the  colourless  blood 
corpuscles  aid  coagulation,  their  influence  is  only  secondary. 

Secondly,  he  has  shown  that  the  imijortant  precursor  of  clotting  in  this 
peptone  plasma  may  be  separated  from  it,  as  a  precipitate,  if  the  plasma  be 
kept  in  ice  for  some  time,  and  that  after  its  removal  the  plasma  contains 
only  a  little  fibrinogen  capable  of  clotting  by  the  action  of  fibrin  ferment. 
If  the  plasma  be  diluted  with  water  or  slightly  acidulated,  however,  the 
fibrin  ferment  is  able  to  produce  a  complete  clotting. 

In  peptone  plasma,  Wooldridge  states  that  three  coagulable  bodies  exist, 
which  he  calls  A,  B,  and  G  fibrinogen,  and  which  are  closely  allied  to  one 
another.  C-fibrinogen  is  identical  with  the  body  which  has  been  hitherto 
described  as  fibrinogen,  is  present  in  very  small  amount,  and  clots  on  addition 
of  fibrin  ferment.  The  coagulable  matter  present  in  greatest  amount  is 
B-fibrinogen,  which  clots  on  addition  of  lecithin,  or  of  lymph  corpuscles,  but 
not  on  the  addition  of  fibrin  ferment,  A-fibrinogen  is  separated  fi'om  plasma 
by  cooling,  in  minute  regular  rounded  granules,  fi'om  which,  rounded  distinctly 
biconcave  discs  arise,  if  watched  under  the  microscope,  quite  indistinguishable 
fi'om  coloured  blood  corpuscles;  it  is  not  coagulated  by  fibrin  ferment. 
Finally,  he  considers  that  when  blood  plasma  dies,  an  action  takes  place 
between  A-  and  B-fibrinogen,  which  are  both  compounds  of  proteid  and 
lecithin.  The  essential  of  this  action,  is  a  loss  of  lecithin  on  the  part  of  the 
former  anil  a  gain  of  lecithin  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  with  the  result  of  the 
production  of  Jihrin,  a  third  proteid-lecithin  compound,  and  the  setting  free 
of  other  substances  contained  in  the  serum,  including  fibrin  ferment.  Thus, 
fibrin  ferment,  a  body  which  can  convert  G-fibrinogen  into  fibrin,  is  not 
present  in  living  plasma,  but  is  a  result  of  its  disorganisation  or  death.  As 
the  fibrinogen  which  can  be  clotted  by  the  ferment  is  only  present  in  minimal 
amounts  in  living  plasma,  injection  of  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment  or  of  shed 
blood  does  not  produce  intra-vascular  clotting,  whereas  injection  of  lymph 
corpuscles  from  lymphatic  glands  or  of  lecithin,  either  of  which  will  produce 
clotting  of  the  other  fibrinogens  which  form  the  bulk  of  tlic  coagulable 
matter  in  living  blood,  leads  to  extensive  inti'a-vascidar  clotting. 

The  Blood.  Corpuscles. 

There  arc  two  principal  forms  of  corpuscles,  the  red  and  th& 
white,  or,  as  they  are  now  frequently  named,  the  coloured  and 
the  colourless.  In  the  moist  state,  the  red  corpuscles  form 
about  45  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood. 
The  proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  is  only  as  i  to  500  or  60Q 
of  the  coloured. 
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Red  or  Coloured  Corpuscles. — Human  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  circular,  biconcave  discs  with  rounded  edges,  from  g-oVo  'to 
;5-gLo  inch  in  diameter,  and  ^^^oou  i^^^  thickness,  becoming  flat 
or  convex  on  addition  of  water.  When  viewed  singly,  they  appear 
of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge ;  the  deep  red  colour  which  they  give 
to  the  blood  being  observable  in  them  only  when  they  are  seen 
en  masse.  They  are  composed  of  a  colourless,  structureless,  and 
transparent  filmy  framework  or  stroma,  infiltrated  in  all  parts  by 
a  red  colouring  matter  termed  licemoglohin.  The  stroma  is  tough 
and  elastic,  so  that,  as  the  corpuscles  circulate,  they  admit  of 
elongation  and  other  changes  of  form,  in  adaptation  to  the  ves- 
sels, yet  recover  their  natural  shape  as  soon  as  they  escape  from 
compression. 

The  term  cell,  in  the  sense  of  a  bag  or  sac,  although  sometimes  applied,  is 
inapplicable  to  the  red  blood  corpuscle  ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  if  not  solid 
throughout,  yet  as  having  no  such  variety  of  consistence  in  different  parts 
as  to  justify  the  notion  of  its  being  a  membranous  sac  with  fluid  contents. 
The  stroma  exists  in  all  parts  of  its  substance,  and  the  colouring-matter 
uniformly  pervades  this,  and  is  not  merely  surrounded  by  and  mechanically 
enclosed  within  the  outer  wall  of  the  corpuscle. 

The  red  corpuscles  have  no  nuclei,  although,  in  their  usual 
state,  the  unequal  refraction  of  transmitted  light  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  central  spot,  brighter  or  darker  than  the  border, 
according  as  it  is  viewed  in  or  out  of  focus.  Their  specific  gravity 
is  about  1088. 

Varieties. — The  red  corpuscles  are  not  all  alike,  some  being 
rather  larger,  paler,  and  less  regular  than  the  majority,  and  some- 
times flat  or  slightly  convex,  with  a  shining  particle  apparent 
like  a  nucleolus.  In  almost  every  specimen  of  blood  may  be 
also  observed  a  certain  number  of  corpuscles  smaller  tlian  the 
rest.  They  are  termed  microcytes,  and  are  probably  immature 
corpuscles. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  notice  that  much  importance  is  attached 
to  one  form  of  these  smaller  corpuscles  named  blood  ^Aates  by 
Bizzozero.  They  are  small,  more  or  less  rounded  or  slightly  oval 
granules,  slightly  if  at  all  coloured,  and  about  one  third  the  size 
of  ordinary  coloured  corpuscles.  From  them  it  is  supposed  the 
fibrin  ferment  is  specially  derived.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  are  practically  broken  up  into  it  alone.  They  rapidly 
undergo  change  in  blood,  after  it  has  been  drawn.  They  may  form 
masses  by  coalescing. 
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A  peculiar  property  of  tlie  red  corpuscles,  -which  is  exag- 
gerated in  inflammatory  blood,  may  be  here  again  noticed, 
i.e.,  their  great  tendency  to  adhere  together  in  rolls  or 
columns,  like  piles  of  coins. 
These  rolls  quickly  fasten  to- 
gether by  their  ends,  and 
cluster ;  so  that,  when  the 
blood  is  spread  out  thinly  on 
n  glass,  they  form  a  kind  of 
irregular  network,  with  crowds 
of  corpuscles  at  the  several 
points  con-esponding  with  the 
knots  of  the  net  (fig.  66). 
Hence  the  clot  formed  in  such 
u  thin  layer  of  blood  looks 
mottled  with  blotches  of  pink 
Tipon  a  white  ground,  and  in 
a  larger  quantity  of  such  blood 
help,  by  the  consequent  rapid 
subsidence  of  the  corpuscles, 
already  referred  to. 


Fig.  66.- 


-lied  corpuscles  in  rouleaux.  At 
are  two  wliite  corpuscles. 


in  the  formation  of  the  bufFy  coat 


Action  of  Ke-agreuts. — Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  phy- 
sical and  chemical  constitution  of  red  blood-cells  by  studying  the  eifects 
produced  by  mechanical  means  and  by  various  reagents  :  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  these  re-actions  : — 

Pressure. — If  the  red  blood-cells  of  a  frog  or  man  are  gently  squeezed, 
Ihey  exhibit  a  wj  inkling  of  the  surface,  which  clearly  indicates  that  there 
is  a  superficial  pellicle  partly  differentiated  from  the  softer  mass  within  ; 
ngain,  if  a  needle  be  rapidly  drawn  across  a  drop  of  blood,  several  corpuscles 
will  be  found  cut  in  two,  but  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  escape  of  cell 
<'ontents  ;  the  two  halves,  on  the  contrary,  assume  a  rounded  form,  proving 
clearly  that  the  corpuscles  are  not  mere  membranous  sacs  with  fluid  contents 
like  fat-cells. 

Fluids,  i.  Water.— When  water  is  added  gradually  to  frog's  blood,  the 
oval  disc-shaped  corpuscles  become  splierical,  and  gradually  discharge  their 
liicmoglobin,  a  pale,  transparent  stroma  being  left  behind  ;  human  red  blood- 
<!q11s  change  from  a  di.scoidal  to  a  spheroidal  form,  and  discharge 
their  cell-contents,  becoming  (juite  transparent  and  all  but 
iiivisiVjle. 

ii.  Saline  nolutiini  (dilute)  produces  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  red  blood-cells  of  the  frog.    In  the  red  blood-cells  of  man 
the  discoid  shape  is  exchanged  for  a  sphcri(!al  one,  with  spinous 
])rojections,  like  a  horse-chestnut  (fig.  67).    Their  original  forms  can  be  at 
once  restored  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid. 

iii.  Acetic  acid  (dilute)  causes  the  inicleus  of  tlic  red  blood  cells  in 


Figr.  67. 
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Pigr.  68.— The  above  illustration  is  somewhat  altered  from  a  drawing  by  Gulliver,  in  the 
Proceed.  Zool.  Society,  and  exhibits  the  tjTpical  charactera  of  the  red  blood-cells  in  the 
main  divisions  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  fractions  are  those  of  an  inch,  and  rejn-esent 
the  average  diameter.  In  the  case  of  the  oval  cells,  only  the  lousr  diameter  is  hei-c- 
given.  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  size  of  the  red  blood-cells  varies  so  much 
in  the  different  classes  of  the  vertebmte  kmgdom,  that  of  the  white  corpuscles  i-emaiu.s 
comparatively  unifoi-m,  and  thus  they  are,  in  some  animals,  much  gi-eater,  in  othei-s 
much  less  than  the  red  corpuscles  existing  side  by  side  mth  them. 


the  frog  to  become  more  clearly  defined  ;  if  the  action  is  prolonged,  the 
nucleus  becomes  strongly  granulated,  and  all  the  colouring  matter  seems  to 
be  concentrated  in  it,  the  surrounding  cell-substance  and  outline  of  the 
cell  becoming  almost  invisible  ;  after  a  time  the  cells  lose  their 
colour  altogether.  The  cells  in  the  figure  (fig.  69)  represent  the 
successive  stages  of  the  change.  A  similar  loss  of  colour  occurs  in 
the  red  cells  of  human  blood,  which,  however,  from  the  absence 
of  nuclei,  seem  to  disappear  entirely, 
iv.  Allmlies  cause  the  red  blood-cells  to  swell  and  finally 
p.    g  disappear. 

^'  V.  Chloroform  added  to  the  red  blood-cells  of  the  frog  causes 

them   to  part  with  their  haemoglobin  ;  the  stroma  of  the  cells  becomes 
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gradually  broken  up.  A  similar  effect  is  ijroduced  on  the  human  red 
blood-cell. 

vi.  Tannin. — When  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  applied  to 
frog's  blood  it  causes  the  appearance  of  a  sharply-de- 
lined  little  knob,  projecting  from   the  free  surface  * 
(^Boherfs  macula^:  the  colouring  matter  becomes  at     -^'/~)  (^)*iO) 
the  same  time  concentrated  in  the  nucleus,  which  grows  ^"^^ 
more  distinct  (fig.  70).    A  somewhat  similar  effect  is 

produced  on  the  human  red  blood  corpuscle.  *^ 

vii.  Mcifjentft,  when  applied  to  the  red  blood-cells  of  rig.  70. 
the  frog,  produces  a  similar  little  knob  or  knobs,  at 

the  same  time  staining  the  nucleus  and  causing  the  discharge  of  the 
hemoglobin.  The  first  effect  of  the  magenta  is  to  cause  the  discharge  of 
the  heemoglobin,  then  the  nucleus  becomes  suddenly  stained,  and  lastly 
a  finely  granular  matter  issues  through  the  wall  of  the  corpuscle,  becoming 
stained  by  the  magenta,  and  a  macula  is  formed  at  the  point  of  eseajje.  A 
similar  macula  is  produced  in  the  human  red  blood-cell. 

viii.  Boracic  acid. — A  2  per  cent,  solution  applied  to  nucleated  red  blood- 
cells  (frog)  will  cause  the  concentration  of  all  the  colouring 

matter  in  the  nucleus;  the  coloured  body  thus  formed  ''"m'^n 
gradually  quits  its  central  position,  and  comes  to  be  partly,  J  V 

sometimes  entirely,  protruded  from  the  surface  of  the  now  V3^ 
colourless  cell  (fig.  71).    The  result  of  this  experiment  led 
Briicke  to  distinguish  the  coloured  contents  of  the  cell 
(zooid)  from  its  colourless  stroma  (oecoid).    When  applied  to  the  non- 
nucleated  mammalian  corpuscle  its  effect  merely  resembles  that  oE  other 
dilute  acids. 

ix.  Ammonia. — Its  effects  seem  to  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  con- 
centration. Sometimes  the  outline  of  the  corpuscles  becomes  distinctly 
erenated  ;  at  other  times  the  effect  resembles  that  of  boracic  acid,  while  in 
other  cases  the  edges  of  the  corpuscles  begin  to  break  up. 

Gases.  Carhonic  acid. — If  the  red  blood-cells  of  a  frog  be  first  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water-vapour  (which  renders  their  outer 
pellicle  more  readily  permeable  to  gases),  and  then  acted  on  by 
carbonic  acid,  the  nuclei  immediately  become  clearly  defined 
and  strongly  gi-anulated  ;  when  air  or  oxygen  is  admitted  the 
original  appearance  is  at  once  restored.  The  upper  and  lower 
cell  in  fig.  72  show  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the  middle  one 
the  effect  of  the  re-admission  of  air.  These  effects  can  be  re- 
l)roduced  five  or  six  times  in  succession.  If,  however,  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  be  much  prolonged,  the  granulation  of  the 
nucleus  becomes  permanent ;  it  appears  to  depend  on  a  coagulation  of  the 
paraglobulin. 

Heat.— The  effect  of  heat  up  to  120°— 140°  F.  (50°—  @  ^ 

60"  C.)  is  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  number  of  bud-like  Y 
processes  (fig.  73).  e^, 

Electricity  causes  the  red  blood-eorpuscles  to  become 
erenated,  and  at  length  mulberry-like.    Finally  they  re-  ^'iff-  7J- 

cover  their  round  form  and  become  quite  pale. 

The  Colourless  Corpuscles. — Tn  human  blood  the  white 
or  colourless  corpuscles  or  leuamjU's  arc  nearly  spherical  masses 

a  2 
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of  granular  protoplasm  without  cell  wall.  The  gi-anular  appear- 
ance more  marked  in  some  than  in  others  {vide  infra),  is  clue  to 
the  presence  of  particles  probably  of  a  fatty  nature.  In  all  cases 
one  or  more  nuclei  exist  in  each  corpuscle.  The  size  of  the 
corpuscle  averages  -^sVo  of      innh.  in  diameter. 

In  health,  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles,  which, 
taking  an  average,  is  about  i  to  500  or  600, 
varies  considerably  even  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day.  The  variations  appear  to  depend 
chiefly  on  the  amount  and  probably  also  on  the 
kind  of  food  taken  ;  the  number  of  leucocytes 
being  very  considerably  increased  by  a  meal, 
and  diminished  again  on  fasting.  Also  in  young 
persons,  during  pregnancy,  and  after  great  loss 
of  blood,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  colour- 
less blood-corpuscles,  which  prol^abh'  shows 
that  they  are  more  rapidly  formed  imder  these 
circumstances.  In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  proportion  is  diminished. 

Varieties. — The  colourless  corpuscles  pre- 
sent greater  diversities  of  form  than  the  red 
ones.  Two  chief  varieties  are  to  be  seen  in 
human  blood  ;  one  which  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  granules,  and  the  other  which  is 
paler  and  less  granular.  In  size  the  variations 
are  great,  for  in  most  specimens  of  blood  it  is 
possible  to  make  out,  in  addition  to  the  full-sized  varieties,  a 
number  of  smaller  corpuscles,  consisting  of  a  large  spherical 
nucleus  surrounded  by  a  variable  amount  of  more  or  less  granular 
protoplasm.  The  small  corpuscles  are,  in  all  probability,  the 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  others,  and  are  derived  from  the  cells  of 
the  lymph. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  varieties,  Schmidt  describes  another 
form  which  he  looks  upon  as  intermediate  between  tlie  coloured 
and  the  colourless  forms,  viz.,  certain  corpuscles  which  contain 
red  granules  of  hsemoglobin  in  their  protoplasm.  The  different 
varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  are  especially  well  seen  in  the 
blood  of  frogs,  newts,  and  other  cold-blooded  animals. 

Amoeboid  movement. — The  remarkable  property  of  tlie 
colourless  corpuscles  of  spontaneously  changing  their  shape  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Wharton  Jones  in  the  blood  of  the  skate. 


Fig.  74.  — A.  Thi-ee 
coloured  btood-cor- 
pii.scles,  B.  l^hi'fe 
colourless  Mond- 
corjmscles  acted 
on  by  acetic  acid ; 
the  nuclei  are 
very  clearly  visi- 
ble.   X  900. 
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If  a  drop  of  blood  be  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 
scojie  on  a  warm  stage,  or,  in  other  words,  under  conditions  by 
which  loss  of  moisture  is  i:)revented,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
temperature  is  maintained  at  about  that  of  the  blood  within  the 
walls  of  the  living  vessels,  ioo°  F.  (3 7  "8°  C),  the  colourless 
corpuscles  will  be  observed  slowly  to  alter  their  shapes,  and  to 
send  out  processes  at  various  parts  of  their  circiimference.  The 
amoiboid  movement  can  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  the 
newt's  blood.  The  processes  which  are  sent  out  from  the 
corpuscle  are  either  lengthened  or  withdrawn.  If  lengthened, 
the  protoplasm  of  the  whole  corpuscle  flows  as  it  were  into  its 

t    t « 

Fig.  75. — Human  colnm-lens  blood-cnrinisnle.  .showing  its  successive  changes  of  outline  within 
ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  wai-m  stage.  (Schofleld.) 

process,  and  the  corpuscle  changes  its  position  ;  if  withdrawn, 
protnision  of  another  process  at  a  different  point  of  the  circum- 
fei'ence  speedily  follows.  The  change  of  position  of  the  corpuscle 
can  also  take  place  by  a  flowing  movement  of  the  whole  mass, 
and  in  this  case  the  locomotion  is  comparatively  rapid.  The 
activity  both  in  the  processes  of  change  of  shape  and  also  of 
change  in  position,  is  much  more  marked  in  some  corpuscles,  viz., 
in  the  granular  variety  than  in  others.  Klein  states  that  in  the 
newt's  blood  the  changes  are  especially  likely  to  occur  in  a  variety 
of  the ,  colourless  corpuscle,  which  consists  of  masses  of  finely 
granidar  protoplasm  with  jagged  outline,  containing  three  or  four 
nuclei,  or  of  large  irregular  masses  of  protoplasm  containing  from 
five  to  twenty  nuclei.  Another  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in 
such  a  specimen  of  blood,  viz.,  the  division  of  the  corpuscles,  which 
occurs  in  the  following  way.  A  cleft  takes  place  in  the  protoplasm 
at  one  point,  which  l)ecomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and  then  by  the 
lengthening  out  and  attenuation  of  the  connection,  and  finally  by 
its  rupture,  two  corpuscles  result.  The  nuclei  have  previously 
undergone  division.  The  cells  so  formed  are  remarkably  active 
in  their  movements.  Tlius  we  see  that  the  rounded  form  which 
the  colourless  corpuscles  present  in  ordinary  microscopic  specimens 
nuist  be  looked  upon  as  the  shape  natural  to  a  dead  corpuscle  or 
to  one  whose  vitality  is  dormant  rather  than  as  the  shape  proper 
to  one  living  and  active. 
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Action  of  re-agents  upon  the  colourless  corpuscles. — 

F eeding  the  corjmscles. — If  some  fine  pigment  grauules,  e.g.,  powdered 
vermilion,  be  added  to  a  fluid  containing  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscles, on  a  glass  slide,  these  will  be  observed,  under  the  micro- 
scope, to  take  up  the  pigment.  In  some  cases  colourless  corpuscles 
have  been  seen  with  fragments  of  coloured  ones  thus  embedded  in 
their  substance.  This  property  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is 
especially  interesting  as  helping  still  further  to  connect  them  with 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  and  to  connect  both  with  the 
organized  cells  of  Avhich  the  higher  animals  are  composed. 

The  property  which  the  colourless  corpuscles  ]30ssess  of 
passing  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  will  be  described 
later  on. 

Enumeration  of  the  blood-corpuscles. — Several  methods  are  employed 
for  counting  the  blood-corpuscles,  most  of  them  depending  upon  the  same 
principle,  i.e.,  the  dilution  of  a  minute  volume  of  blood  with  a  given  volume 
of  a  colourless  solution  similar  in  specific  gravity  to  blood  plasma,  so  that  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is  altered  as  little  as  possible.  A  minute 
quantity  of  the  well-mixed  solution  is  then  taken,  examined  under  the 
microscope,  either  in  a  flattened  capillary  tube  (Malassez)  or  in  a  cell 
(Hayem  &  Nachet,  Gowers)  of  known  capacity,  and  the  number  of  cor- 
puscles in  a  measured  length  of  the  tube,  or  in  a  given  area  of  the  cell  is 
counted.  The  length  of  the  tube  and  the  area  of  the  cell  are  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  micrometer  scale  in  the  microscope  ocular  ;  or  in  the  case  of 
Gowers'  modification,  by  the  division  of  the  cell  area  into  squares  of  known 
size.  Having  ascertained  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  diluted  blood,  it 
is  easy  to  find  out  the  number  in  a  given  volume  of  normal  blood.  Gowers' 
modification  of  Hayem  &  Nachet's  instrument,  called  by  him  "  Hcemacyto- 
meter,"  appears  to  be  the  most  convenient  form  of  instrument  for  counting 
the  corpuscles,  and  as  such  will  alone  be  described  (fig.  76).  It  consists  of 
a  small  pipette  (a),  which,  when  filled  up  to  a  mark  on  its  stem,  holds  995 
cubic  millimetres.  It  is  furnished  with  an  india-rubber  tube  and  glass 
mouth-piece  to  facilitate  filling  and  emptying ;  a  capillar}'  tube  (b)  marked 
to  hold  5  cubic  millimetres,  and  also  furnished  with  an  india-rubber  tube 
and  mouth-piece  ;  a  small  glass  jar  (D)  in  which  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is 
performed  ;  a  glass  stirrer  (b)  for  mixing  the  blood  thoroughly,  (f)  a  needle, 
the  length  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw  ;  a  brass  stage  plate  (C) 
carrying  a  glass  slide,  on  which  is  a  cell  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre  deep,  and 
the  bottom  of  which  is  divided  into  one-tenth  millimetre  squares.  On  the 
top  of  the  cell  rests  the  cover-glass,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pres- 
sure of  two  springs  proceeding  from  the  stage  plate.  A  standard  saline 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  or  similar  salt,  of  specific  gravity  1025,  is  made, 
and  995  cubic  millimetres  are  measured  l)y  means  of  the  pipette  into  the 
glass  jai-,  and  with  this  five  cubic  millimetres  of  blood,  obtained  by  pricking 
the  finger  with  a  needle,  and  measured  in  the  capillary  pipette  (B),  are 
thoroughly  mixed  by  the  glass  stirring-rod.  A  drop  of  this  diluted  blood  is 
then  placed  in  the  cell  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  which  is  fixed  in 
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po.sition  by  'means  'of  the  two  lateral  springs.  The  preparation  is  then 
examined  under  a  microscope  with  a  povvcr  of  about  400  diameters,  and 
focussed  until  the  lines  dividing  the  cell  into  squares  are  visible. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  red  corpuscles  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell,  and  are  resting  on  the  squares,  arc  counted  in  ten  squares,  and  the 


number  of  white  corpuscles  noted.  By  adding  together  the  numbers 
counted  in  ten  (one-tenth  millimetre)  squares,  and  multiplying  by  ten 
thousand,  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  one  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  is 
obtained.  The  average  number  of  corpuscles  per  each  cubic  millimetre  of 
healthy  blood,  according  to  Vierordt  and  Welcker,  is  5,oc30,ooo  in  adult 
men,  and  rather  fewer  in  women. 


Chemical  Composition  op  the  Blood. 

Before  considering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  as  a 
Avhole,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  in  order  the  composition  of 
the  various  chief  factors  which  have  been  set  out  in  the  table  on 
p.  68,  into  which  the  blood  may  be  separated,  viz.  :— (i.)  The 
Flasvia;  (2.)  The  Serum;  (3.)  The  Corpus :les ;  (4.)  The  Fibrin. 

(i.)  Chemical  Composition  of  Plasma.— The  Plasma,  or 
liquid  part  of  tlie  blood,  in  wliicli  the  corpuscles  float,  may  be 
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obtained  free  from  coloured  corpuscles  in  either  of  the  wa^'s 
mentioned  below. 

In  it  are  the  fibrin  factors,  inasmuch  as  wlien  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  undergoes  coagulation  and  splits 
up  into  fibi'in  and  serum.  It  differs  from  the  sei-um  in  containing 
fibrinogen,  but  in  appearance  and  in  reaction  it  closely  resembles 
that  fluid ;  its  alkalinity,  however,  is  less  than  that  of  the  serum 
obtained  from  it.  It  may  be  freed  from  white  corpuscles  by  filtration 
at  a  temperature  below  41°  F.  (5°  C),  or  by  the  centrifugal  machine. 

The  chief  methods  of  obtaining  plasma  free  from  corpuscles  are:  (i)  by 
cold,  the  temperature  should  be  about  0°  C.  and  may  be  two  or  three  degrees 
higher,  but  not  lower.  (2)  The  addition  of  neutral  salts,  in  certain  propor- 
tions, either  solid  or  in  solution,  cfj.,  of  sodium  sulphate,  if  solid,  i  part  to  12 
parts  of  blood  ;  if  a  saturated  solution  i  part  to  6  parts  of  blood  ;  of  magne- 
sium sulphate,  of  a  23%,  or  if  saturated  solution  i  part  to  4  of  blood.  (3)  A 
third  way  is  to  mix  fi'og's  blood  with  an  equal  part  of  a  5%  of  cane  sugar, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  corpuscles  by  filtration  ;  or  (4)  by  the  injection  of 
peptone  into  the  veins  of  mammals,  previous  to  bleeding  them  to  death,  and 
afterwards  subjecting  the  plasma  thus  obtained  to  the  action  of  a  centrifugal 
machine. 

Salts  of  the  plusma. — in  1000  parts  of  plasma  there  are  : — 

Sodium  chloride  S'S46 

Soda  1-532 

Sodium  phosphate  -271 

Potassium  chloride  -359 

„      sulphate  -281 

Calcium  phosphate  -298 

Magnesium  phosphate  -218 

8-505 

(2.)  Chemical  Composition  of  Serum. — The  serum  is  the 
liquid  part  of  the  blood  or  of  the  plasma  remaining  after  the 
separation  of  the  clot.  It  is  an  alkaline,  yellowish,  transijareiat 
fluid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1025  to  1032.  In  the  usual 
mode  of  coagulation,  part  of  the  serum  remains  in  the  clot,  and 
the  rest,  squeezed  from  the  clot  by  its  contraction,  lies  arotmd  it. 
Since  the  contraction  of  the  clot  may  continue  for  thirty -six  or 
more  hours,  the  quantity  of  serum  in  the  blood  cannot  be  even 
roughly  estimated  till  this  period  has  elapsed.  There  is  nearly  as 
much,  by  weight,  of  serum  as  there  is  clot  in  coagulated  blood. 

Serum  may  be  obtained  from  blood  corpuscles  by  allowing  blood 
to  clot  in  large  test  tubes,  and  subjecting  the  test  tubes  to  the 
action  of  a  centrifugal  machine  for  some  time. 
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111  tabular  form  the  composition  may  be  thus  summarised.  In 
1000  parts  of  serum  there  are  : — 


0.  Paraglobulin  

Salts. 

Fats — including  fatty  acids,  cholesterin,  lecithin ; 
and  some  soaps  ....... 

Grape  sngar  in  small  amount  .... 

Extractives — kreatin,  kreatinin,  urea,  ikc.        .  . 

Yellow  pigment,  which  is  independent  of  lijemoglobin 

Gases — small  amounts  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid   


a.  Water. — The  water  of  the  serum  varies  in  amount  according 
to  the  amount  of  food,  drink,  and  exercise,  and  with  many  other 
circumstances. 

b.  Proteids. — n.  Scrum-albumin  is  the  chief  proteid  found  in 
sennn.  The  proportion  which  it  bears  to  paraglobulin,  the  other 
proteid,  is  as  I'oii  to  i"  in  human  blood. 

Serum-albumin  has  been  shown  by  Halliburton  to  be  a  compound  bod , 
which  may  be  called  serine,  made  up  of  three  proteids,  which  coagulate  at 
different  temperatures,  a  at  73"  C,  &  at  77°  C,  and  7  at  85°  C.  The  serine  is 
entirely  coagulated  at  94°  C,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  strong  acids,  such 
as  nitric  and  hydrochloric  ;  by  long  contact  with  alcohol  it  is  precipitated. 
It  is  not  precipitated  on  addition  of  ether,  and  so  differs  from  the  other 
native  albumin,  viz.,  ri/c/ -albumin.  When  dried  at  104°  F.  (40°  C.)  serum- 
albumin  is  a  brittle,  yellowish  substance,  soluble  in  water,  possessing  a  Isevo- 
rf)tary  power  of  —  56°.  It  is  with  great  diificnlty  freed  fi-om  its  salts,  and 
is  precipitated  by  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  a.ri.,  of  mercuric  chloride, 
copper  sulphate,  lead  acetate,  sodium  tungstate,  &c.  If  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature over  35°  C.  the  residue  is  insoluble  in  water,  having  been  changed 
into  ctKKjnlatvd  jirntcid.  Serum-albumin  may  be  precipitated  from  serum, 
from  which  the  j)araglobuliii  has  been  previously  separated  by  saturation 
with  magnesium  sulphate,  and  removed  by  filtration,  by  further  saturation 
with  sndium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate,  or  iodide  of  potassium, 

fi.  Paraglobulin  can  bo  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  from 
cold  scrum  by  adding  a  considerable  excess  of  water,  and  passing 
through  the  mixture  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  by  the  cautious 
•iddition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  saturating 
serum  with  cither  crystallized  magnesium  sulphate,  or  sodium 
chloride,  nitrate,  acetate,  or  carbonate.  When  obtained  in  the 
latter  way,  precipitation  seems  to  be  much  more  complete  than  by 


Water  . 
Proteids  : 
o.  Serum-albumin 


about  900 


1000 
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means  of  the  former  method.  Paraglobulin  belongs  to  the  dass 
of  proteids  called  globulins. 

0.  The  salts  of  sodium  predominate  in  serum  as  in  plasma,  and 
of  these  the  chloride  generally  forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion, 

d.  Fats  are  present  partly  as  fatty  acids  and  partly  emulsified. 
The  fats  are  tri-olein,  tri-stearin,  and  tri-palmitin.  The  amount  of 
fatty  matter  varies  according  to  the  time  after,  and  the  ingredients 
of,  a  meal.    Of  cholesterin  and  lecithin  there  arc  mere  traces. 

e.  Qrape  sugar  is  found  principally  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  about  one  part  in  a  thousand. 

1.  The  extractives  vary  from  time  to  time  ;  sometimes  uric  and 
hippuric  acids  are  found  in  addition  to  urea,  kreatin  and  kreatinin. 
Urea  exists  in  proportion  from  'oa  to  -04  per  cent. 

g.  The  yellow  jngment  of  the  serum  and  the  odo7-ous  matter 
which  gives  the  blood  of  each  particular  animal  a  peculiar  smell, 
have  not  yet  been  exactly  differentiated.  The  former  is  probably 
choletelin  (MacMunn). 

(3.)  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Corpuscles. — a.  Coloured. 
— Analysis  of  a  thousand  parts  of  moist  blood  corpuscles  shows 
the  following  result : — 

Water  688 


Of  the  solids  the  most  important  is  Hceimglohin,  the  substance 
to  which  the  blood  owes  its  colour.  It  constitutes,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  appended  Table,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  corpuscles.  Besides  hfemoglobin  there  are  proteid  * 
and  fatty  matters,  the  former  chiefly  consisting  of  globidins,  and 
the  latter  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin. 

In  1000  parts  organic  matter  are  foimd  : — 

Ha3moglobin  905 '4 


Of  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  corjiuscles,  with  the  iron  omitted — 


Solids — 


j  Organic 
(  Mineral 


303-88 

8'i2 — 312=1000. 


Proteids 
Fats  . 


867 
7"9=  1000 


*  An  account  of  the  proteid  bodies,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendi.x. 
and  should  be  rcfcn-ed  to  for  explanation  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  text. 
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In  1000  parts  corpuscles  (Schmidt)  are  found  : — 


Potu  sxivm  Chi  or  hie 

PotdKshtm  Pli  (iKjfli  rite 

Potassium  sulphate 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Soda  . 


3'679 
2-343 
•132 

•633 
•094 
•060 
•341 


7-282 


The  properties  of  hremoglobin  will  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  Gases  of  the  blood  (p.  94). 

b.  Colourless. — The  corpuscles  may  be  said  also  to  contain 
fibrinogen,  paraglobnlin,  and  the  ferment.  In  consequence  of  the 
difliculty  of  obtaining  colourless  coi-pitscles  in  sufficient  number  to 
make  an  analysis,  little  is  accurately  known  of  their  chemical 
composition ;  in  all  probability,  however,  the  stroma  of  the 
coi-puscles  is  made  up  of  j^roteid  matter,  and  the  nucleus  of 
nnclein,  a  nitrogenous  iDhosphorus-containing  body  akin  to  nmciit, 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  proteid 
matter,  chiefly  globulins,  soluble  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  the  solution  being  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  water,  by  heat  and  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  stroma  contains 
fatfi/  gramdes,  and  in  it  also  the  presence  of  glycogen  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  salts  of  the  corpuscles  are  chiefly  potassmm, 
and  of  these  the  phosphate  is  in  greatest  amount. 

(4.)  Chemical  Composition  of  Fibrin. — The  part  played  by 
fibrin  in  the  formation  of  a  clot  has  been  already  described  (p.  69), 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  here  its  general  properties. 
It  is  a  stringy  elastic  substance  belonging  to  the  proteid  class  of 
bodies.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak  saline  solutions  ; 
soliible  in  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  it  swells 
up  into  a  transparent  jelly  when  placed  in  dilute-hydrochloric 
acid,  but  does  not  dissolve,  but  in  strong  acid  it  dissolves, 
producing  acid-albumin  * ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  strong  saline 
solutions.  Blood  contains  only  -2  per  cent,  of  fibrin.  It  can  be 
converted  by  the  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice  into  peptone,  it 


*  The  use  of  tbe  two  words  albtimen  and  albumin  may  need  cxplaiiiition. 
The  former  is  the  _c/('7(i";7V;  word,  wliich  may  include  several  allnnninou.s  oi' 
proteid  liodics,  crj.,  albumen 'of  blond;  the  latter  which  re(]uires  to  be 
<iunlified  by  another  word  is  the  specific  form,  and  is  applied  to  varieties. 
r.g.,  egg-albumin,  scrum-albumin. 
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possesses  the  power  of  liberating  the  oxygen  from  solutions  of 
hydric  peroxide  HoO^  or  ozonic  ether.  This  may  be  shown  by 
dipping  a  few  shreds  of  fibrin  in  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  then 
immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  hydric  peroxide.  The  fibrin 
becomes  of  a  bluish  colour,  from  its  having  liberated  from  the 
solution  oxygen,  which  oxidises  the  resin  of  guaiacum  contained  in 
the  tincture,  and  thus  produces  the  coloration. 

The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  Carbonic  acid,  Oxygen, 
and  Nitrogen,  loo  volumes  of  blood  containing  from  50  to  60 
volumes  of  these  gases  collectively. 

Arterial  blood  contains  relatively  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic 
acid  than  venous.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
in  both  kinds  of  blood  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen. 

Oxygen,  Carhtmir  Acid.  Kitrogcn. 

Arterial  Blood  .  .  20  vol.  per  cent.  39  vol.  per  cent,  i  to  2  vols. 
Venous  ,, 

(from  muscles  at  rest)    8  to  12  „     „     ,,  46  ..     „     ,,  i  to  2  vols. 

The  Extraction  of  the  Gases  from  tlie  Blood. — As  the  ordinary  air-pumps 
arc  not  suflBclently  powerful  for  the  purpose,  the  extraction  of  the  gases 
from  the  blood  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  mercurial  air-pump,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  those  of  Liidwig,  Alvergnidt,  Geissler,  and  Sprengel 
being  the  chief.  The  principle  of  action  in  all  is  much  the  same.  Ludwig's 
pump,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  is  represented  in  fig.  77.  It  consists 
of  two  fixed  glass  globes,  C  and  F,  the  upper  one  communicating  by  means 
of  the  stop-cock  D,  and  a  stout  india-rubber  tube  with  another  glass  globe,  L, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  pulley  ;  it  also  communicates 
by  means  of  a  stopcock,  B,  and  a  bent  glass  tube,  A,  with  a  gas  receiver 
(not  represented  in  the  figure).  A,  dipping  into  a  bowl  of  mercury,  so  that 
the  gas  may  be  received  over  mercury.  The  lower  globe,  F,  communicates 
with  C  by  means  of  the  stopcock,  E,  with  /  in  which  the  blood  is  contained 
by  the  stopcock,  G,  and  with  a  movable  glass  globe,  M,  similar  to  L,  by 
means  of  the  stopcock,  IT,  and  the  stout  india-rubber  tube,  K. 

In  order  to  work  the  pump,  L  and  j]/are  filled  \vith  mercury,  the  blood 
from  which  the  gases  are  to  be  extracted  is  placed  in  the  bulb  J,  the  stop- 
cocks, II,  E,  B,  and  B,  being  open,  and  G  closed.  M  is  raised  by  means  of 
the  pulley  until  F  is  full  of  mercury,  and  the  air  is  driven  out.  E  is  then 
closed,  and  L  is  raised  so  that  C  becomes  full  of  mercury,  and  the  air  driven 
off.  B  is  then  closed.  On  lowering  L  the  mercurj'  runs  into  it  from  C, 
and  a  vacuum  is  established  in  ('.  On  opening  E  and  lowering  M.  a  vacuum 
is  similarly  established  in  F ;  if  G  be  now  opened,  the  blood  in  /  will  enter 
into  ebullition,  and  the  gases  will  pass  off  into  and  C,  and  on  raising  M 
and  then  L,  the  stopcock  B  being  opened,  the  gas  is  driven  througli  A,  and 
is  received  into  the  receiver  over  mercury.    By  repeating  the  experiment 
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several  times  the  whole  of  the  gases  of  the  specimen  of  blood  is  obtained, 
and  may  be  estimated. 

A.  The  Oxygen  of  the  Blood. — It  has  been  found  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  oxygen  which  can  be  obtained,  by 
the  aid  of  the  mercurial  pump,  from 
the  blood,  exists  in  a  state  of  simple 
solution  in  the  plasma.  If  the  gas 
were  in  simple  solution,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  any  given  quantity  of 
blood  exposed  to  any  given  atmos- 
phere ought  to  vary  with  the  amount 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Since,  speaking  generally, 
the  amount  of  any  gas  absorbed  by 
a  liquid  such  as  plasma  would  de- 
pend upon  the  proportion  of  the  gas 
in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the 
liquid  is  exposed — if  the  proportion 
is  great,  the  absorption  will  be 
great ;  if  small,  the  absorption  will 
be  similarly  small.  The  absorption 
continues  until  the  proportions  of  the 
ga.s  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  equal.  Other  things  will, 
of  course,  influence  the  absorption, 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  <jas  em- 
ployed, the  nature  of  the  liquid,  and 
tlie  tenijiei'ature,  but  cceteris  paribus, 
the  amount  of  a  gas  which  a  liquid 
absorbs  depends  upon  the  proportion 
— the  so-called  partial  pressure — of 
the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  to  which 
the  liquid  is  subjected.  And  con- 
versely, if  a  liquid  containing  a  gas  in  solution  be  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  containing  none  of  the  gas,  the  gas  will  be  given  up  to 
the  atmosphere  until  the  amount  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  equal.     This  condition  is  called  a  condition  of  equal 


Fig.  77. — Ludwiifs  Meicufial  I'amp. 


The  condition  may  be  understood  by  a  simple  illustration.  A  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  dissolved  in  a  bottle  of  water  by  exposing 
the  liquid  to  extreme  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  a  cork  is  placed  in  the  bottle 
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and  wired  dovni.  The  gas  exists  in  the  water  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
tension,  and  therefore  exhibits  a  tendency  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  tension  ;  tliis  produces  tlie  violent  expulsion  of  the  cork 
when  the  wire  is  removed,  and  if  the  aerated  water  be  placed  in  a  glass  the 
gas  will  continiie  to  be  evolved  until  it  has  almost  entirely  passed  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  water  approximates  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  carbon  dioxide 
is,  naturally,  in  very  small  amount,  viz.,  '04  per  cent. 

The  oxygen  of  the  blood  does  not  obey  this  law  of  pressure. 
For  if  blood  which  contains  little  or  no  oxygen  be  exposed  to  a 
succession  of  atmospheres  containing  more  and  more  of  that  gas, 
we  find  that  the  absoi'ption  is  at  first  very  great,  but  soon  becomes 
relatively  very  small,  not  being  therefore  regularly  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  amount  (or  tension)  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheres, 
and  that  conversely,  if  artei'ial  blood  be  submitted  to  regularly 
diminishing  pressures  of  oxygen,  at  first  very  little  of  the  contained 
oxygen  is  given  off  to  the  atmosphere,  then  suddenly  the  gas 
escapes  with  great  rapidity,  and  again  disobeys  the  law  of 
pressures. 

Very  little  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  serum  freed  from  blood 
corpuscles,  even  by  the  strongest  mercurial  air-pump,  neither  can 
serum  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  that  gas  ;  but  the  small 
quantity  which  is  so  given  up  or  so  absorbed  follows  the  laws  of 
absorption  according  to  pressure. 

It  must  be,  therefoi'e,  evident  that  the  chief  part  of  the  oxygen 
is  contained  in  the  corpuscles,  and  not  in  a  state  of  simple  solu- 
tion. The  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  coloured  coi-puscles  is 
ha'moglobm,  which  constitutes  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  their 
bulk.  This  body  has  a  very  remarkable  afiinity  for  oxygen, 
absorbing  it  to  a  very  definite  extent  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  giving  it  up  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  or  to  a  sufficiently  low  oxygen  pressure.  From  these  facts 
it  is  inferred  that  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  combined  with 
hccmoglobin,  and  not  simjily  dissolved ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  cause  the  heemoglobin  to  give  up  its  oxygen, 
it  is  believed  that  the  oxygen  is  but  loosely  combined  with  the 
substance. 

Haemoglobin. — Ha3moglobin  is  a  crystallizable  body  which 
constitutes  by  far  the  largest  jiortion  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 
It  is  intimately  distributed  throughout  their  stroma,  and  must 
be  dissolved  out  before  it  will  undergo  crystallization.  Its 
percentage  composition  is  C.  53"85  ;  H,  7-32  ;  N.  i6"i7  ;  0.  21 '84; 
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S.  -63  ;  Fe.  ■42;  and  if  the  molecule  be  supposed  to  contain 
one  atom  of  iron  the  formula  would  be  Cfa„,  Hg^,  N,^^,  Fe  S3  0,,,. 
The  most  interesting  of  tlie  properties  of  haemoglobin  are  its 
powers  of  crystallizing  and  its  attraction  for  oxygen  and  other 
gases. 

Crystals. — The  htemoglobin  of  the  blood  of  various  animals 
possesses  the  power  of  crystallizing  to  very  dilFerent  extents 
(blood-crystals).  In  some  animals  the  formation  of  crystals  is 
almost  spontaneous,  whereas  in  others  it  takes  place  either 
with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Among  the  animals  whose 
blood  colouring-matter  crys- 
tallizes most  readily  are  the 
guinea-pig,  rat,  squirrel, 
and  dog ;  and  in  these  cases 
to  obtain  crystals  it  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  dilute  a 
drop  of  recently-drawn  blood 
with  water  and  expose  it  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  air. 
Light  seems  to  favour  the 
formation  of  the  crystals. 
In  many  instances  other 
means  must  be  adopted, 
Cf/.,  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
ether,  or  chloroform,  rapid 

»       .  .  .        Fig.  78. — Crystals  of  ox!/-h<emoglobiii — prismatic  from 

ireezmg,  ana  then  thawing,  human  Wood, 

au  electric  current,  a  tem- 
perature of  140°  F.  (60°  C),  or  the  addition  of  sodiiim  sulphate. 

The  haemoglobin  of  human  blood  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  as 
does  also  that  of  the  ox,  the  pig,  the  sheep,  and  the  rabbit. 

The  forms  of  htemoglobin  crystals,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  figures,  differ  greatly. 

Hemoglobin  crystals  are  soluble  in  water.  Both  the  crystals 
themselves  and  also  their  solutions  have  the  characteristic  colour 
of  arterial  blood. 

A  dilute  solution  of  haemoglobin  gives  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance witli  tlie  spectrosco])e.  Two  absorption  bands  are  seen 
l)ctwcen  the  solar  lines  l)  (whicli  is  the  sodium  band  in  the  yellow) 
and  E  (see  plate),  one  in  the  yellow,  with  its  middle  line  some 
little  way  to  tlie  right  of  »,  is  very  intense,  but  narrower  than  the 
other,  which  lies  in  the  green  near  to  the  left  of  E.    Each  band  is 
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Pig.  79. —  Oxy-hiKmnglobin  c)v/.9<«/.'!— tetrahcdi'al,  from 
blood  of  the  guinea-pig;. 


darkest  in  the  middle  and  fades  away  at  the  sides.  As  the  strength  of 
the  solution  increases  the  bands  become  broader  and  deeper  and 

both  the  red  and  the  blue 
^  "^^^"""^  ends  of  the  spectrum  become 

encroached  iipon  until  the 
bands  coalesce  to  form  one 
very  broad  band,  and  only 
a  slight  amount  of  the  green 
remains  unabsorbed,  and 
]oart  of  the  red ;  on  still 
further  increase  of  strength 
the  former  disappears. 

If  the  crystals  of  oxy- 
htemoglobin  be  subjected 
to  a  mercurial  air-pump  they 
give  off  a  definite  amount 
of  oxjfgen  ( I  gramme  giving 
(iff  I "5 9  c.  cm.  of  oxygen), 
and  they  become  of  a  purple 
colour ;  and  a  solution  of 
oxy-hsemoglobin  may  be 
made  to  give  up  oxygen, 
and  to  become  purple  in  a 
similar  manner. 

This  change  may  be  also 
effected  by  passing  through 
it  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas, 
or  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  of  which  Stokes's 
fluid*  or  ammonium  sulphide 
is  the  most  convenient. 

With  the  spectroscope,  a 
solution  of  deoxidized  or  re- 
Fig.  %o.~Hexago)ial  oxy-Umnoglohm  cn/sUiU,  from  A,-.f,pA  lim,nncr1nliin  its  fniiiKl 
blood  of  sqiiiirel.    On  these  hexagonal  plates  <-lU^-<-tl  IlcLmoglOUm  lb  lOlUlU 
prismatic  ory.stals  giouped  in  a  stellate  manner       prjyg  j^j^  entirely  different 
not  unfrequently  occur  (after  Funko).  ° 

appearance  from  that  of  oxi- 
dized heemoglobin.     Instead  of  the  two  bands  at  d  and  e  we 

*  St(>heii\i  Fluid  consists  of  a  solution  of  ferrnux  .lulplinfc,  to  which 
ammonia  has  been  added  and  sufficient  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  jirecipitation. 
Another  reducing  agent  is  a  solution  of  stannous  eJiloruIe,  treated  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  a  third  re-agent  of  like  nature  is  nn 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,    N      H  S. 
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find  a  single  broader  but  fainter  band  occupying  a  position  mid- 
way between  the  two,  and  at  the  same  time  less  of  the  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum  is  absorbed.  Even  in  strong  solutions  this 
latter  appearance  is  found,  thereby  differing  from  the  strong  solu- 
tion of  oxidised  htemoglobin  which  lets  through  only  the  red  and 
orange  rays ;  accordingly  to  the  naked  eye  the  one  (reduced 
ha3moglobin  solution)  appears  purple,  the  other  (oxy-hsemoglobin 
solution)  I'ed.  The  deoxidised  crystals  or  their  solutions  quickly 
absorb  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  scarlet.  If  solu- 
tions of  blood  be  taken  instead  of  solutions  of  haemoglobin,  results 
similar  to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  can  be  obtained. 

Venous  blood  never,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  asphyxia,  fails 
to  show  the  oxy-hsemoglobin  bands,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  ha;moglobin  even  in  venous  blood  exists  in  the  more  highly 
oxidised  condition. 

Action  of  Gases  on  Haemoglobin. —  Carhonic  oxide  gas,  passed  through 
n,  solution  of  hemoglobin,  causes  it  to  assume  a  bluish  colour,  and  its  spectrum 
to  be  slightly  altered  ;  two  bands  are  still  visible,  but  are  slightly  nearer  the 
blue  end  than  those  of  oxy-hasmoglobin  (see  plate).  The  amount  of  cai'bonic 
oxide  taken  up  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  displaced.  Although 
the  carbonic  oxide  gas  readily  displaces  oxygen,  the  reverse  is  not  the  case, 
and  upon  this  property  depends  the  dangerous  eitect  of  coal-gas  poisoning. 
( 'oal  gas  contains  much  carbonic  oxide,  and  when  breathed,  the  gas  combines 
with  tlie  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  produces  a  compound  which  cannot 
easily  be  reduced.  This  compound  (carboxy-htemoglobin)  is  by  no  means 
an  oxygen  carrier,  and  death  may  result  from  sutiocation  due  to  the  want  of 
oxygen  notwithstanding  the  free  entry  of  pure  air  into  the  lungs.  Crystals 
of  carbonic-oxide  hremoglobin  closely  resemble  those  of  oxy-hcemoglobin. 

Nitric  o.ci(le  produces  a  similar  compound  to  the  carbonic-oxide  hremo- 
globin,  which  is  even  less  easily  reduced. 

Nitrnm  oxide  reduces  oxy-hasmoglobin,  and  therefore  leaves  the  reduced 
ha;moglobin  in  a  condition  to  actively  take  up  oxygen. 

Sulplmrrtfed  Ilydrugen. — If  this  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  oxy- 
hajmoglobin,  the  hajmoglobin  is  reduced  and  an  additional  band  appears  in 
the  red.  If  the  solution  be  then  shaken  with  air,  the  two  bands  of  oxy- 
hiBmoglobin  replace  that  of  reduced  htemoglobin,  but  the  band  in  the  red 
persists. 

Derivatives  of  Hsemoglobin. 

Methsemoglobin. — If  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxy-hremoglobin  is  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time,  its  spectrum  undergoes  a  change  ;  the  two  D  and  k 
bands  become  faint,  and  a  new  line  in  the  red  at  c  is  developed.  Tiie  solu- 
tion, too,  becomes  brown  and  acid  in  reaction,  and  is  precipitablc  by  basic 
lead  acetate.  This  change  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  oxy-hajraoglobin, 
and  to  the  production  of  methaimoglohin.  On  adding  ammonium  sulphide, 
reduced  hsemoglobin  is  produced,  and  on  shaking  this  up  with  air,  oxy-hncmo- 
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globin  is  reproduced.  Metlisemoglobin  is  probably  a  stage  in  the  deoxidation 
of  oxy-hjemoglobiu.  It  appears  to  contain  less  oxygen  than  oxy-hajmoglobiu, 
but  more  than  reduced  hfemoglobin.  Its  oxygen  is  in  more  stable  combina- 
tion, however,  than  is  the  case  with  the  former  compound. 

Haematin.— By  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  acids  or  alkalies  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen,  hsemoglobin  can  be  split  up  into  a  substance  called  Hcematin, 
which  contains  all  the  iron  of  the  hiBmoglobin  from  which  it  was  derived, 
and  a  proteid  residue.  .  Of  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  than  that 
it  probably  consists  of  one  or  more  bodies  of  the  globulin  class.  If  there 
be  no  oxygen  present,  instead  of  hsematin  a  body  called  haemochromog'eii  is 
produced,  which,  however,  will  speedily  undergo  oxidation  into  hsematin. 

Haematin  is  a  dark  brownish  or  black  non-crystallizable  substance  of 
metallic  lustre.  Its  percentage  composition  is  C.  64'30  ;  H.  5-50  ;  N.  9 "06  : 
Fe.  8  82 ;  0.  1 2-32  ;  which  gives  the  formula  Cgg,  Hj^,  N3,  Fe„,  0,^  (Hoppe- 
Seyler).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  soluble  in  the  caustic 
alkalies  ;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  hot  alcohol  to  which  is  added  sulphuric 
acid.  The  iron  may  be  removed  from  hfematin  by  heating  it  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  to  320°  F.  (160°  C),  and  a  new  body,  hsematoporphyrin, 
is  produced.  HEematoporphyrin  (Ogg,  H,^,  N,,  Oj„,  Hoppe-Seyler)  may  also 
be  obtained  by  adding  blood  to  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  necessary  fil- 
tering the  fluid  through  asbestos.  It  forms  a  fine  crimson  solution,  which 
has  a  distinct  spectrum,  viz.,  a  dark  band  just  beyond  D,  and  a  second  all  but 
midway  D  and  E.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  its  acid  solution  by  adding 
water  or  by  neutralisation,  and  when  redissolved  in  alkalies  presents  four 
bands,  a  pale  band  between  c  and  D,  a  second  between  D  and  E,  nearer  D, 
another  nearer  E,  and  a  fourth  occupying  the  chief  part  of  the  space  between 
li  and  F. 

Hccmathi  in  acul  solution. — If  an  excessof  acetic  acid  be  added  to  blood,  and 

the  solution  is  boiled,  the  colour  alters  to 
brown  from  decomposition  of  haemoglobin 
^  and  the  setting  free  of  hsematin  ;  by  shak- 

'^^^  \         ^^^^        solution  with  ether,  solution  of  the 
^p^^o^  hasmatin  in  acid  solution  is  obtained.  The 

°"  spectrum  of  the  ethereal  solution  (coloured 
plate)  shows  no  less  than  four  absorption 
bands,  viz.,  one  in  the  red  between  C  and  D, 
one  faint  and  narrow  close  to  D,  and  then  two 
broader  bands,  one  between  D  and  E,  and 
another  nearly  midway  between  h  and  F. 

Fiff.  ix.-Ihi^nuUomn  crystals.  rpj^g  g^g^  ^^^^  jg  ^j^g  ^^^3^  distinct, 

and  the  acid  aqueous  solution  of  hajmatin 
shows  it  plainly. 

Hcematin  in  alltaline  solvtion. — If  an  alkali  be  added  to  blood  and  the  solu- 
tion is  boiled,  alkaline  haBmatin  is  produced,  and  the  solution  becomes  olive 
green  in  colour,  the  absorption  band  of  which  is  still  in  the  red,  but  nearer  to 
D,  and  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  partially  absorbed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  If  a  reducing  agent  be  added,  two  bands  resembling  those  of  oxy- 
liajmoglobin,  but  nearer  to  the  blue,  ajipear  ;  this  is  the  spectrum  of  rcdvccd 
heeniatin,  or  haemochromogen.  On  shaking  the  reduced  haematin  with  air 
or  oxygen  the  two  bands  are  replaced  by  the  single  band  of  alkaline- 
hiematin. 

Heematoidin. — This  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of  yellowish  crystals- 
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in  old  blood  extravasations,  and  is  derived  from  the  hemoglobin.  Their 
crystalline  form  and  the  reaction  they  give  with  nitric  acid  seem  to  show 
them  to  be  identical  with  Bilirubin,  the  chief  colouring  matter  of  the 
liilc. 

Hsemin. — One  of  the  most  important  derivatives  of  hjematin 
is  hfemin.  It  is  usually  called  Hydrochlorate  of  Ecematin  (or 
hydrochloride),  but  its  exact  chemical  composition  is  uncertain. 
Its  fornmla  is  G^,  Ng,  Fe,,  0,„,  2  Hcl,  and  it  contains  5-18  per 
cent,  of  chlorine,  but  by  some  it  is  looked  upon  as  simply  crys- 
tallized hfematin.  Although  difficult  to  obtain  in  bulk,  a  speci- 
men may  be  easily  made  for 
the  microscope  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: —  A  small  drop 
of  dried  blood  is  finely  pow- 
dered with  a  few  crystals  of 
common  salt  on  a  glass 
slide,  and  spread  out ;  a 
cover  glass  is  then  placed 
upon  it,  and  glacial  acetic  pig.  82.— ffirmiH  cn 

acid  added  by  means  of  a 

capillary  pipette.  The  blood  at  once  turns  of  a  brownish  colouiv 
The  slide  is  then  heated,  and  the  acid  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  a  high  temperature.  The  excess  of  salt  is  washed 
away  with  water  from  the  dried  residue,  and  the  specimen  may 
then  be  mounted.  A  large  number  of  small,  dark,  reddish  black 
crystals  of  a  rhombic  shape,  sometimes  arranged  in  bundles,  will 
be  seen  if  the  slide  be  subjected  to  microscopic  examination. 

The  formation  of  these  htemin  crystals  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  it  constitutes  the 
most  certain  and  delicate  test  we  have  for  the  presence  of  blood 
(not  of  necessity  the  blood  of  man)  in  a  stain  on  clothes,  &c.  It 
exceeds  in  delicacy  even  the  spectroscopic  test.  Compounds 
similar  in  composition  to  hjemin,  but  containing  hydrobromic  and 
hydriodic  acids,  instead  of  hydrochloric,  may  be  also  readily 
obtained. 

Estimation  of  Heemo^lobin. — The  most  exact  method  is  by  the  estima- 
tion of  the  amount  of  iron  in  a  given  specimen  of  blood,  but  as  this  is  a 
somewhat  complicated  process,  a  method  has  been  proposed  whicli,  though 
not  so  exact,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity.  This  consists  in  comparing 
the  colour  of  a  given  small  amount  of  diluted  blood  with  glycerine  jelly 
tinted  with  carmine  and  picrocarniine  to  represent  a  standard  solution  of 
blootl  diluted  one  hundred  times.    The  amount  of  dilution  which  the  given 
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blood  requires  will  thus  approximately  represent  the  quantity  of  hajmoglobin 
it  contains.  (Gowers.) 

Distribution  of  Hsemo&lobin. —  Htcmoglobin  occurs  not  only  in  the  red 
blood-cells  of  all  Vertebrata  (except  one  lish  (leptocephalus)  whose  blood- 
cells  arc  all  colourless),  but  also  in  similar  cells  in  many  Worms  ;  moreover, 
it  is  found  diiiused  in  the  vascular  fluid  of  some  other  worms  and  ceilain 
Crustacea  ;  it  also  occurs  in  all  the  striated  muscles  of  Mammals  and  Birds. 
It  is  generally  absent  from  unstriated  muscle  except  that  of  the  rectum.  It 
nas  also  been  found  in  MoUusca  in  certain  muscles  which  are  specially 
active,  viz.,  those  which  work  the  rasp-like  tongue. 

B.  The  Carbon  Dioxide  Gas  in  the  Blood. — Of  this  gas  in  the 
blood,  part  exists  in  a  state  of  simple  solution  in  the  seram,  and 
the  rest  in  a  state  of  weak  chemical  combination.  It  is  believed 
that  the  latter  is  combined  with  the  sodium  carbonate  in  a  con- 
dition of  bicarbonate.  Some  observers  consider  that  part  of  the 
gas  is  associated  with  the  corpuscles. 

C.  The  Nitrogen  in  the  Blood. — The  whole  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  blood  is  simply  dissolved  in 
the  fluid  plasma. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Bnlk. — Analyses  of 
the  blood  as  a  whole  differ  slightly,  but  the  following  table  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  average  composition  : 


Water  7S4 

Solids- 
Corpuscles   130 

Proteids  (of  serum)        ....  70 

Fibrin  (of  clot)  .       .       ....  2'2 

Fatty  matters  (of  serum)       .       .       .  1-4 
Inorganic  salts  (of  serum)        .       .    .  6 
Gases,  kreatin,  urea  and  other  extractive  \ 
matter,  glucose  and  accidental  sub-  V    6-4 — 
stances  J  216 
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Variations  in  the  Composition  of  healthy  Blood. 

The  conditions  which  appear  most  to  influence  the  composition 
of  the  blood  in  health  are  these :  Sex,  Pregnancy,  Age,  and  Tem- 
perament. The  composition  of  the  blood  is  also,  of  course,  much 
influenced  by  diet. 

1.  Sea^. — The  blood  of  men  differs  from  that  of  women,  chiefly  in  being  of 
somewhat  higher  specific  gravity,  from  its  containing  a  relatively  larger 
quantity  of  red  corpuscles. 

2.  Pregnaiicy. — The  blood  of  pregnant  women  is  rather  lower  than  the 
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nvcrage  specific  gviivity,  from  deficiency  of  coloured  corpuscles.  The 
quantity  of  the  coloured  corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  and  of  fibrin,  is 
increased. 

3.  A(je. — The  blood  of  the  foetus  is  very  rich  in  solid  matter,  and  especially 
in  coloui'cd  corpuscles  ;  and  this  condition,  gradually  diminishing,  continues 
for  some  weeks  after  birth.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  then  falls  during 
childhood  below  the  average,  rises  during  adult  life,  and  in  old  age  falls 
again. 

4.  Temperament. — There  appears  to  be  a  relatively  larger  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  particularly  of  coloured  corpuscles,  in  those  of  a  plethoric 
or  sanguineous  temperament. 

5.  Diet. — Such  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  as  are  due  to 
the  temporary  presence  of  various  matters  absorbed  with  the  food  and  drink, 
as  well  as  the  more  lasting  changes  which  must  result  from  generous  or  poor 
diet  respectively,  need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

6.  Effects  of  Bleedinq. — ^Tlie  result  of  bleeding  is  to  diminish  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  ;  and  so  quickly,  that  in  a  single  venesection,  the  portion 
of  blood  last  drawn  has  often  a  less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  blood 
that  flowed  first.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  [The  physiological  import  of  this  fact,  namely,  the  instant 
absorption  of  liquid  from  the  tissues,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  intense  thirst 
which  is  so  common  after  either  loss  of  blood,  or  the  abstraction  fi'om  it  of 
watery  fluid,  as  in  cholera,  diabetes,  and  the  like.] 

For  some  little  time  after  bleeding,  the  want  of  coloured  corpuscles  is  well 
marked,  but  vnih.  this  exception,  no  considerable  alteration  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  composition  of  the  blood  for  more  than  a  very  short  time  ;  the 
loss  of  the  other  constituents,  including  the  coloured  corpuscles,  being  very 
([uickly  repaired. 

Variations  in  different  parts  of  the  Body, — The  composi- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  might  be  expected,  is  found  to  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  arterial  blood  differs  from 
venous ;  and  although  its  composition  and  general  characters  are 
uniform  throughout  tlic  whole  com'seof  the  systemic  arteries,  they 
are  not  so  throughout  the  venous  system — the  blood  contained  in 
some  veins  differing  remarkably  from  tiiat  in  others. 

Differences  betiveen  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. — The  differences 
between  arterial  and  venous  blood  are  these  : — 

(a.)  Arterial  blood  is  bright  red,  from  the  fact  that  almost  all 
its  hajmoglobin  is  combined  with  oxygen  (Oxy-hfcmoglobin,  or 
scarlet  htcmoglobin),  while  the  purple  tint  of  venous  blood  is  due 
to  the  dcoxidation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  its  oxy-iiajmoglobin,  and 
its  consequent  reduction  to  the  purple  variety  (Deoxidised,  or 
])urple  htemoglobin). 

(6.)  Arterial  blood  coagulates  somewhat  more  quickly. 

(c.)  Arterial  blood  contains  more  oxygen  than  venous,  and  less, 
carbonic  acid. 
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Some  of  the  veins  contain  blood  which  differs  from  the  ordinary 
standard  considerably.  These  are  the  Portal,  the  Hepatic,  and 
the  Splenic  veins. 

Portal  Dt'/zt.— The  blood  which  the  portal  vein  conveys  to  the  liver  is 
supplied  from  two  chief  sources  ;  namely,  from  the  gastric  and  mesenteric 
veins,  which  contains  the  soluble  elements  of  food  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  during  digestion,  and  from  the  splenic  vein ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, combine  the  qualities  of  the  blood  from  each  of  these  sources. 

The  blood  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  veins  will  vary  much  according  to 
the  stage  of  digestion  and  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  and  can  therefore 
be  seldom  exactly  the  same.  Speaking  generally,  and  without  considering 
the  sugar,  and  other  soluble  matters  which  may  have  been  absorbed  fi'om  the 
alimentaiy  canal,  this  blood  appears  to  be  deficient  in  solid  matters,  espe- 
ciallj'  in  coloured  corpuscles,  owing  to  dilution  by  the  quantity  of  water 
absorbed,  to  contain  an  excess  of  proteid  matter,  and  to  yield  a  less  tenacious 
kind  of  fibrin  than  that  of  blood  generally. 

The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  generally  deficient  in  coloured  cor- 
puscles, and  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  proteids.  The  fibrin 
obtainable  from  the  blood  seems  to  vary  in  relative  amount,  but  to  be  almost 
always  above  the  average.  The  proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  is  also 
unusually  large.  The  whole  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  decreased,  the 
diminution  appearing  to  be  of  coloui-ed  corpuscles. 

The  blood  of  the.  portal  vein,  combining  the  peculiarities  of  its  two  factors, 
the  splenic  and  mesenteric  venous  blood,  is  usually  of  lower  specific  gi-avity 
than  blood  generally,  is  more  watery,  contains  fewer  coloured  corpuscles, 
more  proteids,  and  yields  a  less  firm  clot  than  that  yielded  by  other  blood, 
owing  to  the  deficient  tenacity  of  its  fibrin. 

Guarding  (by  ligature  of  the  portal  vein)  against  the  possibility  of  an 
error  in  the  analysis  from  regurgitation  of  hepatic  blood  into  the  portal 
vein,  recent  observers  have  determined  that  lupatio  venous  Mood  contains 
less  water,  proteids,  and  salts  than  the  blood  oiE  the  portal  vein  ;  but  that 
it  yields  a  much  larger  amount  of  extractive  matter,  in  which  is  one  constant 
element,  namely,  grape-sugar,  which  is  found,  whether  saccharine  or  farina- 
ceous matter  have  been  present  in  the  food  or  not. 


Development  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

The  first  formed  blood-corpuscles  of  the  human  embryo  differ 
much  in  their  general  characters  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
later  periods  of  intra-uterine,  and  to  all  periods  of  extra-uterine 
life.    Their  manner  of  origin  is  at  first  ver}''  simple. 

Surrounding  the  early  embryo  is  a  circular  area,  called  the 
vascular  area,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
blood-corpuscles  are  developed.  Here  the  nucleated  embryonal 
cells  of  the  mesoblast,  from  which  the  blood-vessels  and  corpuscles 
■are  to  be  formed,  send  out  processes  in  various  directions,  and 
these  joining  together,  form  an  irregular  mesh  work.    The  nuclei 
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increase  in  number,  and  collect  chiefly  in  the  larger  masses  of 
protoplasm,  but  partly  also  in  the  processes.  These  nuclei  gather 
around  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm,  and  becoming 
coloured,  form  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  and  their  branched  network  in  which  these  coi-puscles  lie 
then  become  hollowed  out  into  a  system  of  canals  enclosing  fluid, 
in  which  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  float.  The  corpuscles  at 
first  are  from  about  a^^Vo  two  °f  incli  in  diameter,  mostly 
spherical,  and  with  granular  contents,  and  a  well-marked  nucleus. 
Their  nuclei,  which  are  about  -50V0  "^''^      diameter,  are 


Fig.  83. — Part  of  the  network  of  deiieloplng  blood-vessels  in  the  vascular  area  of  a  guinea-pig, 
M,  blood-corpuscles  becoming  free  in  an  enlarged  and  hollowed  out  part  of  tljc  net-- 
■work  ;  a,  process  of  protoplasm.    (B.  A,  Schiifer.) 


central,  circular,  very  little  prominent  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
corpuscle,  and  apparently  slightly  granular  or  tuberculated. 

The  corpuscles  then  strongly  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles 
bf  the  fully  developed  blood,  but  are  coloured.  They  are  capable 
of  amosboid  movement  and  multiply  by  division. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  emliryonic  development,  the  liver 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  multiplication  of  blood-cells  in  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  ceases,  and  new  blood-cells  are  produced  by  this 
organ,  and  also  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  thymus  and  spleen. 
These  are  at  first  colourless  and  nucleated,  but  afterwards  acquire 
the  ordinary  blood-tinge,  and  resemble  very  much  those  of  tlie 
first  set.  They  also  multiply  by  division.  In  whichever  way 
produced,  however,  whether  from  tlic  original  formative  cells  of 
the  embryo,  or  by  the  liver  and  the  other  organs  mentioned  above, 
these  coloured  nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  foetal  life  to  bo 
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mingled  with  coloured  no^t-uucleated  corpuscles  resembling  those 
of  the  adult,  and  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
existence  are  completely  rejilaced  by  them. 

Origin  of  the  Mature  Coloured  Corpuscles. — The  non- 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
nucleated,  but  in  all  probability  are  an  entirely  new  formation, 
and  the  methods  of  their  origin  are  the  following: — (i.)  During 
fa3tal  life  and  possibly  in  some  animals,  e.*/.,  the  rat,  which  are 
born  in  an  immature  condition,  for  some  little  time  after  birth, 
the  blood  discs  arise  in  the  connective  tissue  cells  in  the  following 
way.    Small  globules,  of  varying  size,  of  colouring  matter  arise 


Fig.  8.) . — Development  of  red  corpusdes  in  connective  tissue  cells.  Fi'om  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  a  new-bom  rat.  h,  a  cell  containing  hremoglobin  in  a  diffused  fomi  in  the  proto- 
plasm; h',  one  containing  colom-cd  globules  of  vaiying-  size  and  vacuoles;  /<",  a  cell 
filled  with  coloiu'ed  globides  of  nearly  unifoim  size ;  /",/',  developing  fat  cells.  (E.  A. 
Schiifer.) 

in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  the  cells  themselves  become 
branched,  their  branches  joining  the  branches  of  similar  cells. 
The  cells  next  become  vacuolated,  and  the  red  globules  are  free  in 
a  cavity  filled  with  fluid  (fig.  85) ;  by  the  extension  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cells  into  their  processes  anastomosing  vessels  are  produced, 
which  ultimately  join  with  the  previously  existing  vessels,  and  the 
globules,  now  having  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  ordinary  red 
corpuscles,  are  passed  into  the  general  circulation.  This  method 
of  formation  is  called  intracellular  (Schiifer). 

(2.)  From  the  white  corpuscles. — The  belief  that  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  derived  from  the  white  is  still  very  general,  although 
no  new  evidence  has  been  recently  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
view.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  the  nucleus  of  the  Avhite 
corpuscle  becomes  the  red  corpuscle,  or  whether  the  whole  white 
corpuscle  is  bodily  converted  into  the  red  by  the  gradual  cleai-ing 
up  of  its  contents  with  a  disappearance  of  the  nucleus.  Probably 
the  latter  view  is  the  correct  one. 
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(3.)  From  the  mechiUa  of  honea. — Coloured  corpuscles  are  to  a. 
\-cry  large  extent  derived  during  adult  life  from  the  large  pale 
cells  in  the  red  marrow  of  bones,  especially  of  the  ribs  (figs.  83,  84). 
These  cells  become  coloured  from  the  formation  of  hpemoglobin 
chiefly  in  one  part  of  their 
protoplasm.  This  coloured 
part  becomes  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  cell  and  forms 
a  red  corpuscle,  being  at  first 
cup-shaped,  but  soon  taking 
on  the  normal  appearance  of 
the  mature  corpuscle.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  protoplasm 
may  grow  up  again  and  form 
ii  number  of  red  corpuscles 
in  a  similar  way. 

(4.)  From  the  tissue  of  the 
apleen. — It  is  probable  that 
coloured  as  well  as  colourless 
corpuscles  may  be  produced 
in  the  spleen. 

(5.)  From  Microcytes.  — 
Hayem  describes  the  small 
particles  (microcytes),  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  con- 
tained in  the  blood  (p.  80), 
and  which  he  calls  hsemato- 
l)[asts,  as  the  precursors  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  They 
acquire  colour,  and  enlarge 
to  the  normal  size  of  red  corpuscles. 

Without  doubt,  the  red  corpuscles  have,  like  all  other  parts  of 
tlie  organism,  a  tolerably  definite  term  of  existence,  and  in  a  like 
manner  die  and  waste  away  wlicn  the  portion  of  work  allotted  to 
tliem  has  been  performed.  Neither  the  length  of  their  life,  however, 
nor  the  fashion  of  their  decay  has  been  yet  clearly  made  out.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  a  certain  number  of  the  coloured  cor- 
puscles undergo  disintegration  in  the  spleen  ;  and  indeed  corpuscles 
in  various  degrees  of  degeneration  have  been  observed  in  that 
organ. 

Origin  of  the  Colourless  Corpuscles. — The  colourless  oor- 


Fig.  85. — Further  cJevelopment  of  blood-corpuscles 
in  connective  tissue  cells  and  transformation  of 
the  latter  into  capillary  blood-vessels,  a,  an 
elongated  cell  with  a  cavity  in  the  proto- 
plasm occupied  by  fluid  and  by  blood-cor- 
puscles which  are  still  globular ;  b,  a  hollow 
cell,  the  nucleus  of  which  has  multiplied. 
The  new  nuclei  are  aiTanged  around  the 
wall  of  the  ca^•it5',  the  corpuscles  in  which 
have  now  become  discoid ;  c,  shows  the  mode 
of  union  of  a  "  hcemapoietic  "  cell,  which, 
in  this  instance,  contains  only  one  corpuscle, 
mth  the  prolongation  [bl]  of  a  previously 
existing  vessel ;  a,  and  c,  from  the  new-bom 
rat;  i,  from  the  foetal  sheep.  (E.  A.Schafer.) 
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puscles  of  the  blood  are  derived  from  the  lymph  corpuscles,  being, 
indeed,  indistinguishable  from  them  ;  and  these  come  chiefly  from 
the  lymphatic  glands.    Their  number  is  increased  by  division. 
Colourless  corpuscles  are  also  in  all  probability  derived  from  the 
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Fig.  86. — Coloured  nucleated  corpuscles,  from  the  red  marrow  of  the  guinea-pig. 

(E.  A.  Schiifer.) 

spleen  and  thymus,  and  also  from  the  germinating  endothelium  of 
serous  membranes,  and  from  connective  tissue.  The  corpuscles 
are  caiTied  into  the  blood  either  with  the  lymph  and  chyle,  or  pass 
directly  from  the  lymphatic  tissue  in  which  they  have  been  formed 
into  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 

1.  Uses  of  the  Blood. — To  be  a  medium  for  the  reception  and  storing  of 
matter  (ordinary  food,  drink,  and  oxygen)  fi'om  the  outer  world,  and  for  its 
conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  To  be  a  source  whence  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  may  take  the 
materials  necessary  for  their  nutrition  and  maintenance  ;  and  whence  the 
secreting  organs  may  take  the  constituents  of  their  various  secretions. 

3.  To  be  a  medium  for  the  absorption  of  refuse  matters  from  all  the  tissues, 
and  for  their  conveyance  to  those  organs  whose  function  it  is  to  separate  them 
and  cast  them  out  of  the  body. 

4.  To  warm  and  moisten  all  parts  of  the  body. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  consisting  of  four  cham- 
bers, two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  arranged  in  pairs.  On  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart  is  an  auricle  joined  to  and  com- 
municating with  a  ventricle,  but  the  chambers  on  the  right  side 
do  not  directly  communicate  with  those  on  the  left  side.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  contraction  or 
systole  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart:  the 
tiuricles  contracting  simultaneously,  and  their  contraction  being 
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followed  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  The 
blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  (as  in  the 
diagram,  fig.  87)  by  the  arteries,  and  returned  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  by  the  veins,  the  arteries  and  veins  being  continuous 
with  each  other  at  one  end  by  means  of  the  heart,  and  at  the 


Fig.  87. — Diuijriim  of  ih'.  circulation, — The  unHhaded  part  of  tlie  tigxii-e  to  the  ri^ht  indicates 
the  district  of  the  circulation  of  ai-terial  blood ;  the  dark  part  to  the  left  die  district  of 
venous  blood. 

other  by  a  fine  network  of  vessels  called  the  ca2nllaries.  The 
blood,  therefore,  in  its  passage  from  the  heart  passes  first  into  the 
arteries,  then  into  the  capillaries,  and  lastly  into  the  veins,  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  back  again  to  the  heart,  thus  completing  a 
revolution  or  circulation. 

As  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  however,  does  not  directly  com- 
municate with  the  left,  in  order  to  complete  the  circulation  it  is 
necessary  that  the  blood  should  pass  from  the  right  side  to  the 
lungs,  through  the  piilmonary  artery,  then  through  the  pulmonary 
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capillary-vessels,  and  through  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  (fig.  87).  Thus  there  are  two  circulations  by  which 
the  blood  vuist  pass ;  the  one,  a  shorter  circuit  from  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and  back  again  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart ;  the  other  and  larger  circuit,  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  back  again  to  the  right  side  ;  but  more 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  only  one  complete  circulation,  which 
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Vig.  88. — Vieiv  of  heart  ami  luutjs  in  niln.  The  front  portion  of  the  chest-wall,  and  the 
outer  or  parietal  layers  of  the  pleurte  and  pericardium  have  been  removed.  The  lung* 
are  ijartly  collapsed. 

may  be  diagrammatically  represented  by  a  double  loop,  a«  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  87). 

On  reference  to  this  figure,  and  noticing"^the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  which  represent  the  course  of  the  stream  of  blood,  it  will 
be  observed  that  while  there  is  a  smaller  and  a  larger  circle,  both 
of  which  pass  throiigh  the  heart,  yet  that  these  ai'e  not  distinct, 
one  from  the  other,  but  are  formed  really  by  one  continuous  sti'eam, 
tlie  whole  of  which  must,  at  one  part  of  its  course,  pass  through 
tlie  lungs.  Subordinate  to  the  two  principal  circulations,  the 
Pttlinonavy  and  Systemic,  as  they  are  named,  it  will  be  noticed 
also  in  the  same  figure  that  there  is  another,  by  wliich  a  portion 
of  the  stream  of  blood  having  been  diverted  once  into  the  capil- 
aries  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  some  other  organs,  and  gathered 
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up  iigaiu  into  a  single  stream,  is  a  second  time  divided  in  its 
passage  through  the  liver,  before  it  finally  reaches  the  heart  and 
completes  a  revolution.  Tliis  subordinate  stream  thi-ough  the 
liver  is  called  the  Portal  circulation. 

As  a  necessary  step  towards  the  consideration  of  the  method  by 
■which  the  circulation  is  maintained,  it  will  be  advisable  in  the 
first  place  to  devote  some  tiiue  to  the  description  of  various 
important  points  in  the  anatomy  and  minute  structure  of — I.  77<e 
Heart;  II.  The  Arteries;  III.  The  Capillaries;  IV.  The  Veins. 
We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the  problems  in 
the  physiology  of  the  circulation. 

(I.)  The  Heart. 

The  heart  is  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  and  lies  between 
the  right  and  left  lungs  (fig.  88),  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac — 
the  pericarditm,  which  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts,  an  external 
fibrous  membrane,  composed  of  closely  intei'lacing  fibres,  which 
has  its  base  attached  to  the  diaphragm  or  midriif,  the  great  muscle 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  chest  and  divides  it  from  the  abdomen 
— ^both  to  the  central  tendon  and  to  the  adjoining  muscular  fibres, 
while  the  smaller  and  upper  end  is  lost  on  the  large  blood-vessels 
by  mingling  its  fibres  with  that  of  their  external  coats ;  and  an 
internal  serous  layer,  which  not  only  lines  the  fibrous  sac,  but  also 
is  reflected  on  to  the  heart,  which  it  completely  invests.  The 
part  which  lines  the  fibrous  membrane  is  called  the  parietal  layer, 
and  that  enclosing  the  heart,  the  visceral  layer,  and  these  being 
•continuous  for  a  shoit  distance  along  the  great  vessels  of  the  base 
•of  the  heart,  form  a  closed  sac,  the  cavity  of  which  in  liealth 
•contains  just  enough  fluid  to  lubricate  the  two  surfaces,  and  thus 
■enable  them  to  glide  smoothly  over  each  other  during  the  move 
■ments  of  the  heart.  Most  of  the  vessels  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
heart  receive  more  or  less  investment  from  this  sac. 

The  heart  in  the  chest  is  situated  behind  the  stemum  and 
costal  cartilages,  being  placed  obliquel}'  from  right  to  left,  quite 
two-thirds  to  the  left  of  the  mid-sternal  line.  It  is  of  pja-amidal 
shape,  with  the  apex  pointing  downwards,  outwards,  and  towai'ds 
the  left,  and  the  base  backwards,  inwards,  and  towards 
the  right.  It  rests  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  its  pointed  apex, 
formed  exclusively  of  the  left  side  of  tlie  heart,  is  in  contact  with 
the  chest  wall,  and  during  life  beats  against  it  at  a  point  called 
the  apex  beat,  situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about  two 
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inches  below  the  left  nipple,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  sternal 
side.  The  heart  is  suspended  in  the  chest  by  the  large  vessels 
which  proceed  from  its  base,  but,  excepting  the  base,  the 
organ  itself  lies  free  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium.  The  part  which 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm  is  flattened,  and  is  known  as  the  j^osterior 
surface,  whilst  the  free  upper  part  is  called  the  anterior  surface. 
The  margin  towards  the  left  is  thick  and  obtuse,  whilst  the  lower 
margin  towards  the  right  is  thin  and  acute. 

.  On  examination  of  the  external  surface  the  division  of  the  lieart 
into  parts  which  correspond  to  the  chambers  inside  of  it  may  be 
traced,  for  a  deep  transverse  groove  called  the  auricvlo-ventricular 
groove  divides  the  auricles  which  form  the  base  of  the  heart  from 
the  ventricles  which  form  the  remainder,  including  the  apex,  the 
ventricular  portion  being  by  far  the  greater;  and,  again,  the 
inter-ventricular  groove  runs  between  the  ventricles  both  front  and 
back,  and  separates  the  one  from  the  other.  The  anterior  groove 
is  nearer  the  left  margin  and  the  posterior  nearer  the  right,  as  the 
front  surface  of  the  heart  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  furrows  run 
the  coronary  vessels,  which  supply  the  tissue  of  the  heart  with 
blood,  as  well  as  nerves  and  lymphatics  imbedded  in  more  or  less 
fatty  material. 

The  Chambers  of  the  Heart. — The  interior  of  the  heart  is  divided 
by  a  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  chief  chambers  or 
cavities — right  and  left.  Each  of  these  chambers  is  again  sub- 
divided into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  called  respectively,  as 
already  incidentally  mentioned,  auricle  and  ventricle,  which  freely 
communicate  one  with  the  other ;  the  aperture  of  communication, 
however,  is  guarded  by  valves,  so  disposed  as  to  allow  blood  to 
pass  freely  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  but  not  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  are  thus  four  cavities  altogether  in  the 
heart — the  auricle  and  ventricle  of  one  side  being  quite  separate 
from  those  of  the  other  (fig.  89). 

(1.)  Right  Auricle. — The  right  auricle  is  situated  at  the  right 
part  of  the  base  of  the  heart  as  viewed  from  the  front.  It  is  a 
thin  walled  cavity  of  more  or  less  quadrilateral  shape,  prolonged 
at  one  corner  into  a  tongue-shaped  ])ortion,  the  right  auricular 
appendix,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  exit  of  the  great  artery,  the 
aorta,  from  the  heart. 

The  interior  is  smooth,  being  lined  with  the  general  lining  of 
the  heart,  the  endocardium,  and  into  it  open  the  superior  and 
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inferior  venre  cavee,  or  great  veins,  which  convey  the  blood  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The  former  is  directed  down- 
wards and  forwards,  the  latter  upwards  and  inwards  ;  between  the 


Fig.  8g. — TTte  riyht  auricle  nnd  ventricle  opened,  and  a  part  of  their  right  and  anterior  walla 
removed,  so  as  to  show  theii- interior.  J. — i,  superior  vena  cava;  2,  inferior  vena  cava  ; 
2',  hepatic  veins  cut  short ;  3,  right  auricle  ;  3',  placed  in  the  fossa  ovalis,  below  wliich 
is  the  Eustachian  valve ;  3  ,  is  placed  close  to  the  aperture  of  the  coronary  vein  ; 
+  ,  +,  placed  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  wliere  a  nanow  portion  of  the  adja-i 
cent  walls  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  has  been  preserved ;  4,  4,  cavity  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  upper  figure  is  immediately  below  the  semilunar  valves  ;  4',  large  colunuia 
camea  or  musculus  papillaris ;  5,  5',  5",  tricuspid  valve ;  6,  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  a  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  that  vessel  having  been  removed, 
and  a  naiTow  portion  of  it  preserved  at  its  commencement,  whore  the  semilunar  valves 
are  attached  ;  7,  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch  close  to  the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  ; 
8,  ascending  part  or  sinus  of  the  arch  covered  at  its  commencement  by  the  aiuieular 
appendix  and  pulmonai-y  artery ;  9,  placed  between  the  innominate  and  left  carotid 
arteries  ;  10,  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  ;  11,  11,  the  outside  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
lower  figure  near  the  apex.   (Allen  Thomson.) 


entrances  of  these  vessels  is  a  slight  tubercle  called  tiibercle  of 
Lower.  The  opening  of  the  inferior  cava  is  protected  and  partly 
covered '  by  a  membrane  called  tlic  E-ustachian  valve.    In  the 
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posterior  wall  of  the  auricle  is  a  slight  depression  called  the  fomi 
ovalis,  which  corresponds  to  an  opening  between  the  right  and  left 
auricles  which  exists  in  foetal  life.  The  right  auricular  appendix 
is  of  oval  form,  and  admits  three  fingers.  Various  A'eins,  including 
the  coronary  sinus,  or  the  dilated  portion  of  the  right  coronary 
vein,  open  into  this  chamber.  In  the  appendix  are  closely  set 
•elevations  of  the  muscular  tissvie  covered  with  endocardium,  and 
•on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auricle  are  similar  elcA'ations  ai'ranged 
parallel  to  one  another,  called  musculi  pectinati. 

(2.)  Right  Ventricle. — The  right  ventricle  occiipies  the  chief 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of 
the  posterior  surfece  :  it  forms  the  right  margin  of  the  heart.  It 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  apex.  On  section  its  cavity, 
in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  upon  it  of  the  septum  ventri- 
•culorum,  is  semilunar  or  crescentic  (fig.  91);  into  it  are  two 
■ojjenings,  the  auriculo-ventricular  at  the  base,  and  the  opening 
•of  the  pulmonary  artery  also  at  the  base,  but  more  to  the  left ; 
the  part  of  the  ventricle  leading  to  it  is  called  the  co7iiis  arteriosiis 
•or  infmuUhuhim ;  both  orifices  are  guarded  by  valves,  the  former 
•called  tricuspid  and  the  latter  semikinar  or  sigmoid.  In  this' 
ventricle  are  also  the  projections  of  the  muscular  tissue  called 
•columnoi  carnece  (described  at  length  p.  1 1 6). 

(3.)  Left  Auricle. — The  left  auricle  is  situated  at  the  left  and 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  best  seen  from 
behind.  It  is  quadrilateral,  and  receives  on  either  side  two  pul- 
raouarj^  veins.  The  auricular  appendix  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Miuricle  seen  from  the  front,  and  corresponds  with  that  on  the 
a'ight  side,  but  is  thicker,  and  the  interior  is  more  smooth.  The 
left  auricle  is  only  slightly  thicker  than  the  right,  the  difterence 
being  as  i  J  lines  to  i  line.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is 
•oval,  and  a  little  smaller  than  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
There  is  a  slight  vestige  of  the  foramen  between  the  auricles, 
which  exists  in  footal  life,  on  the  septum  between  them. 

.(4.)  Left  Ventricle. — Though  taking  part  to  a  comparatively 
slight  extent  in  tlie  anterior  surface,  the  left  ventricle  occupies  the 
•chief  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  In  it  are  two  openings  very 
•close  together,  viz.  the  auricido-ventricular  and  the  aortic,  guarded 
by  the  valves  corresponding  to  those  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
■vh.  the  himspid  or  mitral  and  the  semilunar  or  sigmoid.  The  first 
■opening  is  at  the  left  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
iind  the  aortic  in  front  and  towards  the  right.    In  this  ventricle. 
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as  iu  the  right,  are  the  columnte  carneaj,  which  are  smaller  but 
more  closely  reticulated.  They  are  chiefly  found  near  the  apex 
and  along  the  posterior  wall.    They  will  be  again  referred  to  in 


t  iff-  00. —  The  left  niiriclK  and  veitti  ide  o/ien>jil  uni  a  part  of  their  anteiior  and  left  walls 
removed.  ^. — Tlic  pulmonary  aiiory  has  boon  divided  at  its  comraenceuient ;  the 
opening  into  the  left  ventricle  is  carried  a  sliort  distance  into  the  aorta  between  two  of 
the  segmenbj  of  the  .semilunar  valves  ;  and  the  left  part  of  the  auricle  with  its  appendix 
has  been  removed.  The  right  auricle  is  out  of  view,  i ,  tlie  two  right  pulmonaiy  veins  cut 
short ;  their  openings  are  seen  within  the  auricle ;  i',  placed  -witlun  the  cavity  of  the 
auricle  on  the  left  side  of  the  septum  and  on  the  part  which  fonns  the  remains  of  the 
valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  of  which  the  cresccntic  fold  is  seen  towards  the  left  hand 
of  i' ;  2,  a  naiTow  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  preserved  round  the 
uunculo-ventricular  orifice  ;  3,  3',  the  cut  surface  of  tlie  walls  of  the  venti'iclo,  seen  to 
become  very  mu<^h  tliinner  towards  3",  at  the  apex  ;  4,  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  which  has  been  preserved  with  the  principal  auterior  columna 
••arnea  or  musculus  papillaris  attached  to  it ;  s,  5,  nuisculi  papillares  ;  5',  the  left  side 
of  the  septum,  between  the  two  ventricles,  within  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle; 
0,  6',  the  mitral  valve  ;  7,  placed  in  the  interior  of  thi-  aorta  near  its  comiiicnccracnt 
and  above  the  three  segments  of  its  semilunar  valve  which  are  lianging  loosely  togother ; 
7  ,  the  exterior  of  the  great  aortic  sinus^  8,  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  if* 
semilunar  valves  ;  8',  the  separated  portion  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery  remaining  att^iched 
to  the  aorta  by  g,  the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  10,  the  arteries  rising  from  the 
huminit  of  the  aortii;  arch  (Allen  Thomson). 
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the  description  of  the  valves.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  are,  with  the  exception 

of  the  apex,  twice  or  three 
times  as  thick  as  tliose  of  the 
right. 

Capacity  of  ilie  Chambers. — 
The  cwpacity  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles is  abont  four  to  six 
ounces  of  blood,  the  whole  of 
which  is  impelled  into  their 
respective  arteries  at  each  con- 
^  traction.    The  capacity  of  the 

ilg.gi. — 1  mnsverse  section  of  uulloch  s  heart  m  _  _  i  ./ 

a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  a,  cavity  of  auricles  is  rather  leSS  than 
left  ventricle.   J,  cavity  of  right  ventiicle. 

(Daiton.)  that  of  the  ventricles :  the 

thickness  of  their  walls  is  con- 
siderably less.  The  latter  condition  is  adapted  to  the  small  amount 
of  force  which  the  auricles  require  in  order  to  empty  themselves 

into  their  adjoining  ventricles ; 
the  former  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  ventricles  being  partly 
filled  with  blood  before  the  auri- 
cles contract. 

Size  and  Weight  of  the  Heart. — 
The  heart  is  about  5  inches  long, 
2,\  inches  greatest  width,  and  2\ 
inches  in  its  extreme  thickness. 
The  average  weight  of  the  heart 
in  the  adult  is  from  9  to  10 
ounces ;  its  weight  gradually  in- 
creasing throughout  life  tiU  mid- 
dle age  ;  it  diminishes  in  old  age. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the 
heart  are  constructed  almost  en- 
tirely of  layers  of  muscular  fibres ; 
but  a  ring  of  connective  tissue, 

'Fig.<i2.—Networkofmuscularfihres{,s,tnB.ieA)    tO    which  SOme  of  the  muSCular 
from  the  heart  of  a  pig.   The  nuclei  of  n,.p    offTphprl     is  insprtprl 

the  muscle-corpusclea  are  weU  shown,    ""lesaie    atiacnea,    IS  lUSeitea 

X  450.  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.)       between  each  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle, and  forms  the  boundaiy  of 
the  auriculo-vetitricular  opening.     Fibrous  tissue  also  exists  at 
the  origins  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 


BIOOD -SPECTRA  COMPAREL  WITH  SPECTRUM  OF  ARGAND-LAMP 


a  B    C         jD  E  l  F 


1  Spectrum  of  Ar^ and -lamp  with  Traunliofers  line's  in  position 

2  Speclrmn.  of  Oxyh3emo^lo"biii  in  diluted  blood. 

3  Spectrum  of  Reduced  Haemoglobin. 

4-  S-pectruiR  of  Carbonic  oxide  Hcemo^lobin. 

5  Spectrum  of  Acid  Hasmatin  in  etKerial  solution. 

6  Spectrum  of  Alkaline  Haematm 

7  Spectrum  nf  Chloroform  extract  of  andulated  Ox- "bile. 

8  Spectrum  of  Metliaemo6lol)iu. 

9  Spectrum  of  Haemocliromo^en 
10  Spectrum  of  Hsematoporp'h.3n"m 

Most  of  the  ahavc  Speelra  have  Item  drmm  from  observalioHs  bff  W  U'Lfpnik  FC.S. 
Danielsson  *  Comp .  LciiJon  litK 
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The  muscular  fibres  of  each  auricle  are  in  part  continuous  with 
those  of  the  other,  and  partly  separate ;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  true  for  the  ventricles.  The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are,  how- 
ever, quite  separate  from  those  of  the  ventricles,  the  bond  of 
connection  between  them  being  only  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  openings. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  unlike  those  of  most  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  are  striated ;  but  although,  in  this  respect, 
they  resemble  the  skeletal  muscles, 
they  have  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  their  own.  The  fibres  which 
lie  side  by  side  are  united  at  frequent 
intervals  by  short  branches  (fig.  92). 
The  fibres  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  striated  muscles,  and 
their  striation  is  less  marked.  No 
sarcolemma  can  be  discerned.  The 
muscle-corpuscles  are  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  substance  of  the 
fibre ;  and  in  correspondence  with 
these  the  fibres  appear  under  cer- 
tain conditions  subdivided  into 
oblong  portions  or  "cells,"  the  oft- 
sets  from  which  are  the  means  by 
which  the  fibres  anastomose  one  with 
another  (fig.  93). 

Endocardium. — As  the  heart  is  clothed  on  the  outside  by  a  thin 
transparent  layer  of  pericardium,  so  its  cavities  are  lined  by  a 
smooth  and  shining  membrane,  or  endocardium,  which  is  directly 
continuous  Avith  the  internal  lining  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  The 
endocardium  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  elastic  fibres ;  and  on  its  inner  sui-face  is  laid  down  a 
single  tesselated  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells.  Here  and 
there  unstriped  nmscular  fibres  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tissue 
of  the  endocardium. 

Valves  of  the  Heart. — The  arrangement  of  the  heart's  valves 
is  such  that  the  blood  can  pass  only  in  one  direction  (fig.  94). 

The  tricmjnd  valve  (5,  fig.  89)  presents  three  principal  cusps  or 
subdivisions,  and  mitral  or  bicuspid  valve,  because  it  has  tivo  such 
portions  (6,  fig.  90).  But  in  both  valves  there  is  between  each 
two  principal  portions  a  smaller  one;  so  that  more  properly,  tlio 
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tricuspid  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  six,  and  the  mitral  of 
four,  portions.  Each  portion  is  of  triangular  form,  its  base  is 
continuous  with  the  bases  of  the  neighbouring  portions,  so  as  to 
form  an  annular  membrane  around  the  aiiriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing, and  is  fixed  to  a  tendinous  ring  which  encircles  the  orifice 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  and  receives  the  insertions  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  both.  In  each  principal  cusp  may  be 
distinguished  a  central  part,  extending  from  base  to  apex,  and 


Pig.  94. — Diagram  oj  the  circulation  through  the  heart  (Dalton). 


including  about  half  its  width.  It  is  thicker,  and  much  tougher 
than  the  border-pieces  or  edges. 

While  the  bases  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  fixed  to  the 
tendinous  rings,  their  ventricular  surface  and  borders  are  fastened 
by  slender  tendinous  fibres,  the  chorda,  tendinece,  to  the  internal 
surface  walls  of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  project 
into  the  ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns — 
the  columnce  carnece.  These  columns  are  not  all  alike,  for 
while  some  are  attached  along  their  whole  length  on  one  side, 
and  by  their  extremities,  others  are  attached  only  by  their 
extremities  ;  and  a  third  set,  to  which  the  name  mnsculi 
pcqnllares  has  been  given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle 
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l)y  one  extremity  only,  the  other  projecting,  papilla-Hke,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle  (5,  fig.  89),  and  having  attached  to  it 
chorda?  tendinese.  Of  the  tendinous  cords,  besides  those  which 
pass  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  and  the  mnsculi  papillares 
to  the  margins  of  the  valves,  there  are  some  of  especial  strength, 
which  pass  from  the  same  parts  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and 
thicker  portions  of  the  cusps  before  referred  to.  The  ends  of 
these  cords  ai'e  spread  out  in  the  substance  of  the  valve,  giving 
its  middle  piece  its  peculiar  strength  and  toughness;  and  from 
the  sides  numerous  other  more  slender  and  branching  cords  are 
given  off",  which  are  attached  all  over  the  ventricular  surface  of 
the  adjacent  border-pieces  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  valves, 
as  well  as  to  those  smaller  portions  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
lying  between  each  two  principal  ones.  Moreover,  the  musculi 
papillares  are  so  placed  that,  from  the  summit  of  each,  tendinous 
cords  proceed  to  the  adjacent  halves  of  two  of  the  principal 
divisions,  and  to  one  intermediate  or  smaller  division,  of  the  valve. 

The  preceding  description  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  con- 
siderably thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  force  which  it  is  called  upon  to  resist. 

The  semilunar  valves,  three  in  number,  guard  the  orifices  of  the 
pulmonary  arteiy  and  of  the  aorta.    They  are  nearly  alike  on 
both  sides  of  the  heart ;  but  the  aortic  valves  are  altogether 
tliicker  and  more  strongly  constmicted   than   the  pulmonaiy 
valves,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  pressure  which  they  have 
to  withstand.    Each  valve  is  of  semilunar  shape,  its  convex 
margin  being  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring  at  the  place  of  junction 
of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle,  and  the  concave  or  nearly  straight 
border  being  free,  so  that  each  valve  forms  a  little  pouch  like 
a  watch-pocket  (7,  fig.  90).    In  the  centre  of  the  free  edge  of 
the  valve,  which  contains  a  fine  cord  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  a  small 
fibrous  nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this  and  from  the 
attached  border  fine  fibres  extend  into  eveiy  part  of  the  mid  sub- 
stance of  the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just  Avithin  the 
free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii.    Here  the  valve  is 
thinnest,  and  composed  of  little  more  than  the  endocardhim.  Thus 
constructed  and  attached,  the  three  semilunar  valves  are  placed 
side  by  side  around  the  arteri.nl  oi-ifice  of  each  ventricle,  so  as  to 
form  three  little  pouches,  which  can  be  separated  by  the  blood 
passing  out  of  the  ventricle,  but  which  immediately  afterwards  are 
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pressed  together  so  as  to  prevent  any  return  (7,  fig.  89,  and  7, 
fig.  90).  This  will  be  again  referred  to.  Opposite  each  of  the 
semilunar  cusps,  both  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  there  is 
a  bulging  outwards  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel :  these  bulgings  are 
called  the  shiiises  of  Valsalva. 

Structure  of  the  Valves. — The  valves  of  tlie  heart  are  formed 
essentially  of  thick  layers  of  closely  woven  connective  and  elastic 
tissue,  over  wliich,  on  every  part,  is  reflected  the  endocardium. 


Distribution. — The  arterial  system  begins  at  the  left  ventricle 
in  a  single  large  trank,  the  aorta,  which  nlmost  immediately  after 


its  origin  gives  off  in  the  thorax  tln-ee  large  branches  for  the 
s\ipply  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities;  it  then  traverses 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  giving  off  branches,  some  large  and  some 
small,  for  the  supply  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  it  passes 
on  its  way.  In  the  abdomen  it  divides  into  two  chief  branches, 
for  the  supply  of  the  lower  extremities.    The  arterial  branches 


II.   The  Arteries. 


Fig.  95. — Minute  artery  viewed  in 
longitudinal  section,  e.  Nu- 
cleated endothelial  membrane, 
mth  faint  nuclei  in  lumen, 
looked  at  from  above.  I.  Thin 
elastic  tunica  intima.  m.  Mus- 
cular coat  or  tunica  media. 
a.  Tunica  adventitia.  (Klein 
and  Noble  Smith.)    x  250. 


l''ig. 


.  96. — Trtiittiverse  fttction  through  a  large 
branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  arterj* 
of  a  pig.  e,  endothelial  membrane-,  1,  tu- 
nica elastica  interna,  no  subendothelial 
layer  is  seen  ;  m,  muscular  timica  media, 
containing  only  a  few  wavy  elastic  fibres ; 
e.,  e,  tunica  elastica  externa,  dividing  the 
media  from  the  connective  tissue  adven- 
titia, a.  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.)  x  350, 
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wherever  given  oft'  divide  and  subdivide,  until  the  calibre  of 
each  subdivision  becomes  very  minute,  and  these  minute  vessels 
pass  into  capillaries.  Arteries  are,  as  a  nile,  placed  in  situations 
protected  from  pressure  and  other  dangers,  and  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  straight  in  their  course,  and  frequently  communicate 
(anastomose  or  inosculate)  with  other  arteries.  The  branches  are 
usually  given  olf  at  an  ncute  angle,  and  the  area  of  the  branches 


of  an  artery  generally  exceeds  that  of  the  parent  trunk ;  and  as 
tlie  distance  from  the  origin  is  increased,  the  area  of  the  combined 
branches  is  increased  also. 

After  death,  arteries  are  usually  found  dilated  (not  collapsed  as 
tlie  veins  are)  and  empty,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  their  name 
was  given  them,  as  the  ancients  believed  that  they  conveyed  air 
ti>  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  As  regards  the  arterial  system 
of  the  lungs  (pulmonary  system)  it  begins  at  the  right  ventricle  in 
tlic  pulmonary  artery,  and  is  distributed  much  as  the  arteries 
belonging  to  the  general  systemic  circulation. 

HlruciAire. — Tlic  walls  of  the  arteries  arc  composed  of  tlirce 
principal  coats,  tei'med  (a)  the  ejternal  or  hinica  admititia,  (6)  the 
middle  or  tunica  media,  and  («)  the  internal  or  tunica  intima. 

(o)  The  external  coat  or  tunica  adventitia  (figs.  95  and  96  a.), 
the  strongest  and  toughest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  is 


I'i?.  97. — Partion  of  a  fenestrated  membrane 
from  the  femoral  aiiery.  x  200.  a,  i,  c, 
Perforations.  (Henle.) 


Fig.  98, — Jliiscular  Jtbre-cells  from  huinaji 
arteries,  magnified  350  diameter.s.  (K61- 
liker.)  n.  Nucleus,  ft.  A  fibre-cell  treated 
with  acetic  acid. 
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Fig.  gg. — Transverse  section  of  aorla  throuijh  uiternnl  and  about  half  the  middle  coal.  a.lAnmy^ 
endothelium  with  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  only  shown,  h.  Subepithelial  layer  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  c,  d.  Elastic  tunica  intima  proper,  with  fibrils  running  circularly  or 
longitudinally,  c,  f.  Middle  coat,  consisting  of  elastic  fibres  arranged  longitudinally, 
with  muscle -flbx-es  cut  obliquely,  or  longitudinally.  (Klein.) 

formed  of  areolar  tissue,  with  which  is  mingled  throughout  a  net- 
work of  elastic  fibres.    At  the  inner  paii;  of  this  outer  coat  the 


Fig.  ICQ. — Transverse  section  of  small  artmj  from  soft  imlale.  c,  endothelial  lining,  the 
nuclei  of  the  cells  are  shown ;  i,  elastic  tissue  of  the  intima,  which  is  a  good  deal  folded ; 
cm.  circular  muscular  coat,  showing  nuclei  of  the  muscle  cells ;  t.a.  tunica  adventitia. 
X  300.  (Schofield.) 

elastic  network  forms  in  most  arteries  so  distinct  a  layer  as  to  bo 
sometimes  called  the  external  elastic  coat  (fig.  99,  e.  e.). 
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(b)  The  middle  coat  (fig.  95,  vi.)  is  composed  of  both  muscular 
iind  elastic  fibres,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  areolar  tissue.  In 
the  larger  arteries  (fig.  99)  its  thickness  is  comparatively  as 
well  as  absolutely  much  greater  than  in  the  small,  constituting, 
as  it  docs,  the  greater  part  of  the  arterial  wall. 

The  muscular  fibres,  which  are  of  the  unstriped  variety 
(fig.  98),  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  transversely  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  artery  (fig.  95,  m.) ;  Avhile  the  elastic  element,  taking 


liff.  lOi. — Two  blood-vessels  from  a  frog's  mcsenteri/,  injected  with  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  thf 
outlines  of  the  endothelial  cells,  a:  Artery.  The  endotlielial  cells  are  long  and  narrow  ; 
the  transverse  markings  indicate  the  muscular  coat.  l.a.  Tunica  adventitia.  v.  Vein, 
.showing  the  shorter  and  wider  endothelial  cells  with  which  it  is  lined,  c,  <•.  Two 
capillaries  entering  the  vein.  (Schofield.) 

also  a  transverse  direction,  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  closely  inter- 
woven and  branching  fibres,  which  intersect  in  all  parts  the  layers 
of  muscular  fibre.  In  arteries  of  various  size  there  is  a  dift'erenco 
in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular  and  elastic  element,  elastic 
tissue  preponderating  in  the  largest  arteries,  while  this  condition 
is  reversed  in  those  of  medium  and  small  size. 

The  iniernal  coat  is  formed  by  layei's  of  elastic  tissue,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  coarse  longitudinal  branching  fibres,  and  in  jiart 
of  a  very  thin  and  brittle  membrane  which  possesses  little  elasti- 
city, and  is  thrown  into  folds  or  wrinkles  when  the  artery  contracts. 
'I'his  latter  membrane,  the  striated  or  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle 
(^o-  97)>  i«  peculiar  in  its  tendency  to  curl  up,  when  peeled  ofF 
from  tlio  artery,  and  in  the  perforated  and  streaked  appearance 
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M-hich  it  presents  under  the  microscope.  Its  inner  surface  is  lined 
with  a  delicate  layer  of  elongated  endothelial  cells  (fig.  loi,  a.), 
Avhich  make  it  smooth  and  polished,  and  furnish  a  nearly  imper- 
meable surface,  along  which  the  blood  may  flow  Avith  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  resistance  from  friction. 

Immediately  external  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  artery  is 
fine  connective  tissue,  suh-endothdial  layer,  with  branched  cor- 


Fig'.  102. — Blood-vessds  from  mesocolon  of  rabbit,  a.  Artery,  with  two  branches,  sho'n'ing 
tr.  y(.  nuclei  of  transverse  muscular  fibres ;  /.?!.  nuclei  of  endothelial  lining ;  «.«.  tunica 
adventitia.  v.  Vein.  Here  the  ti-ansverse  nuclei  are  more  oval  than  those  of  the  ai-tery. 
The  vein  receives  a  small  branch  at  the  lower  end  of  the  diuTving ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  artery  among  other  things  by  its  straighter  course  and  larger  calibre,  c.  Capil- 
laiy,  showing  nuclei  of  endothelial  cells.    X  300.  (Schofleld.) 

jiuscles.  Thus  the  internal  coat  consists  of  three  parts,  (a)  an 
endothelial  lining,  (6)  the  sub-endothelial  layer,  and  (c)  elastic 
layers. 

Vasa  Vasorum. — The  walls  of  the  arteries,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  endothelial  lining  and  the  layers  of  the  internal 
coat  immediately  outside  it,  are  not  nourished  by  the  blood  which 
they  convey,  but  are,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  supplied  witli 
little  arteries,  ending  in  capillaries  and  veins,  which,  brandling 
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throitofhout  the  external  coat,  extend  for  some  distance  into  the 
middle,  but  do  not  reach  the  internal  coat.  These  nutrient  vessels 
ai*e  called  vasa  vasonim. 

Nerves. — Most  of  the  arteries  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 


Fig.  103. — I}amiJiattioii  nj  urmta  uiid  termination  in  the  nmscnlai'  eosit  of  a  small 
nrtoiy  of  the  frog  (Arnold). 

sympathetic  nerves,  which  twine  around  the  vessel  very  much 
lilce  ivy  round  a  tree  :  and  ganglia  are  found  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  smallest  arteries  and  capillaries  are  also  surrounded  by  a  very 
delicate  network  of  similar  nerve-fibres,  many  of  which  ap23ear  to 
end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  (fig.  103). 

TIT.  The  Capillaries. 

Distribution. — In  all  vascular  textures  except  some  parts  of 
the  coi-pora  caveraosa  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  uterine  placenta, 
and  of  the  spleen,  the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  minute 
branches  of  the  arteries  to  the  minute  veins  is  cft'ected  tlirough  a 
network  of  capiUaries.  They  may  be  seen  in  all  minutely  injected 
preparations. 

The  point  at  which  the  arteries  terminate  and  the  minute  veins 
commence,  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  for  the  transition  is  gradual ; 
but  the  capillary  network  has,  nevertheless,  this  peculiarity,  that 
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the  small  vessels  which  compose  it  maintain  the  same  diameter 
throughout :  they  do  not  diminish  in  diameter  in  one  direction, 
like  arteries  and  veins ;  and  the  meshes  of  the  network  that  they 
compose  are  more  vmiform  in  shape  and  size  than  those  formed  Ly 
the  anastomoses  of  the  minute  arteries  and  veins. 

Sirudwe. — This  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  the  arteries 

or  veins.  Their  walls  are  composed  of 
a  single  layer  of  elongated  or  radiate, 

J^^,    .  flattened  and  nucleated  cells,  so  joined 

.  W»m  and  dovetailed  together  as  to  form  a 

continuous  transparent  membrane  (fig. 
105).  Outside  these  cells,  in  the  larger 
capillaries,  there  is  a  structureless,  or 
very  finely  fibrillated  membrane,  on  the 
inner  surface  of  which  they  ai'e  laid 
down. 

In  some  cases  this  external  mem- 
brane is  nucleated,  and  may  then  be 
regarded  as  a  miniature  representative 
of  the  tunica  adventitia  of  arteries. 

Here  and  there,  at  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  of  the  delicate  endothelial 
cells  which  compose  the  capillary  wall, 
pseudo-stomata  may  be  seen  (p.  25). 
The  endothelial  cells  are  often  con- 
tinuous at  various  points  with  pio- 
cesses  of  adjacent  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles. 

Capillaries  are  surrouuded  by  a  deli- 
cate nerve-plexus  resembling,  in  miniature,  that  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  iu  the 
different  textures  of  the  body,  the  most  common  size  being  about 
_.j^th  of  an  inch.  Among  the  smallest  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines ;  among  the  largest,  those  of  the  skin,  and  especially 
those  of  the  medulla  of  bones. 

The  size  of  capillaries  varies  necessarily  in  diflPerent  animals  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  tlieir  blood  corpuscles :  thus,  in  the  Protons, 
the  capillary  circulation  can  just  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  form  of  the  capillary  network  presents  considerable  variety 


Fig.  104. — Blood-vessdn  of  an 
inte.ttinal  villus,  representing 
the  anungemeut  of  capillaries 
between  the  ultimate  venous 
and  arterial  branches ;  a,  o, 
the  arteries  ;  b,  the  vein. 
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ill  the  different  textures  of  the  body  :  the  varietiei5  consisting 
principally  of  modifications  of  two  chief  kinds  of  mesh,  the 
rounded  and  the  elongated.    That  kind  in  which  the  meshes 


105. —  Capillary  blood-vessels  from  the  omentum  of  ral/bit,  sho'nTng  the  nucleated  endo- 
thelial membrane  of  which  they  are  composed.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


or  interspaces  have  a  roundish  form  is  the  most  common,  and 
prevails  in  those  parts  in  which  the  capillary  network  is  most 


theair-cells  of  the  horse!' a  buxj  inaf/jiiJtcU, 

a,  a,  rapillarics  proceeding  from  b,  b,  Fig.  iot.— Injected  cajiUlnri)  vessels 
terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  of  muscle  seen  with  a  low  mng- 

artery.    (Frey.)  liifying  power.  (ShaiTcy.) 

•tlense,  such  as  the  lungs  (tig.  106),  most  glands,  and  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  cutis.  Tlic  meshes  of  this  kind  of  nctwoi'k 
■are  not  quite  circular  but  more  or  less  angular,  sometimes 
4jresenting  a  nearly  regular  ([uadrangular  or  polygonal  form,  but 
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being  more  frequently  irregular.  The  capillary  network  with 
elongated  meshes  (fig.  107)  is  observed  in  parts  in  which  the 
vessels  are  arranged  among  bundles  of  fine  tubes  or  fibres,  as  in 
muscles  and  nerves.  In  such  parts,  the  meshes  usually  have  the 
foruT  of  a  parallelogram,  the  short  sides  of  which  may  be  from 
three  to  eight  or  ten  times  less  than  the  long  ones  ;  the  long  sides 
always  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  fibre  or  tube,  by  which  it 
is  placed.  The  appearance  of  both  the  rounded  and  elongated 
meshes  is  mach  varied  according  as  the  vessels  composing  them 
have  a  straight  or  tortuous  form.  Sometimes  the  capillaries  have 
a  looped  arrangement,  a  single  capillary  projecting  from  the 
common  network  into  some  prominent  organ,  and  returning  after 
forming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the  papillee  of  the  tongue  and 
skin. 

The  numher  of  the  capillaries  and  the  size  of  the  meshes  in 
difl:erent  parts  determine  in  general  the  degree  of  vascularity  of 
those  pai'ts.  The  parts  in  which  the  network  of  capillaries  is 
closest,  that  is,  in  which  the  meshes  or  interspaces  are  the  smallest, 
are  the  lungs  and  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye.  In  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body,  the  interspaces  are  somewhat  wider,  yet  \ery 
small.  In  the  human  liver  the  interspaces  are  of  the  same  size,  or 
even  smaller  than  the  capillary  vessels  themselves.  In  the  human 
lung  they  are  smaller  than  the  vessels;  in  the  human  kidney,  and 
in  the  kidney  of  the  dog,  the  diameter  of  the  injected  capillaries, 
compared  with  that  of  the  interspaces,  is  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  four,  or  of  one  to  three.  The  brain  receives  a  very  large 
quantit}'  of  blood  ;  but  the  capillaries  in  which  the  blood  is  dis- 
tributed through  its  substance  are  very  minute,  and  less  numerous 
than  in  some  other  parts.  Their  diameter,  according  to  E.  H. 
Weber,  compared  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  meshes,  being  in 
the  proi:)ortion  of  one  to  eight  or  ten ;  compared  with  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  or  six.  In  tlae 
mucous  membranes — for  example  in  the  conjunctiva  and  in  the 
cutis  vera,  the  capillary  vessels  are  much  larger  than  in  the  brain, 
and  the  interspaces  narrower, — namely,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  times  wider  than  the  vessels.  In  the  periosteum  the  meshes 
are  much  larger.  In  the  external  coat  of  arteries,  the  width  of 
the  meshes  is  ten  times  that  of  the  vessels  (Henle). 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  moi'e  active  the 
functions  of  an  organ  are,  the  more  vascular  it  is.  Hence  the 
narrowness  of  the  interspaces  in  all  glandular  organs,  in  mucous 
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mcmbmues,  aud  in  growing  parts  ;  their  much  greater  width  in 
bones,  Hgaments,  and  other  very  tough  and  comparatively  inactive 
tissues;  and  the  usually  complete  absence  of  vessels  in  cartilage, 
and  such  parts  as  those  in  which,  probably,  very  little  vital  change 
occurs  after  they  are  once  formed. 


Distribution. — The  venous  system  begins  in  small  vessels  which 
are  slightly  larger  than  the  capillai'ies  from  whicli  they  spring. 


Fijj.  108. — Transverse  section  Oirovr/h  a  small  arteri/  aud  vein  of  tlic  mucous  memlmine  of  a 
child's  epiglottis :  the  contrast  between  the  thick-walled  artery  aud  the  thin-walled 
vein  is  well  shown.  A.  Artery,  the  letter  is  placed  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  e. 
JCndothelial  cells  with  nuclei  clearly  visible :  these  cells  appear  very  thick  from  the 
contracted  state  of  the  vessel.  Outside  it  a  double  wavy  line  marks  the  elastic  tunica 
intima.  m.  Tunica  media  forming  the  chief  part  of  arterial  wall  and  consistixip-  of 
unstriped  muscular  fibres  circularly  arranged  :  their  nuclei  are  well  seen.  a.  I'art  of 
the  timica  adventitia  showing  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibre  in  section,  witli  the 
circular  nuclei  of  the  connective-tissue  coiTUScles.  This  coat  gradually  merges  into 
the  siirrounding  connective-tissue.  V.  In  the  lumen  of  the  vem.  The  other  letters 
indiciite  the  same  as  in  the  artery.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  vein  (?«)  is  seen  to  bo 
much  thinner  than  that  of  the  arteiy.    x  350.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


These  vessels  are  gathered  up  into  larger  and  larger  trunks  until 
they  terminate  (as  regards  the  systemic  circulation)  in  tlic  two 
venaj  cava;  and  the  coronary  veins,  which  enter  the  right  auricle, 


and  (as  regards  the  pulmonary  circulation)  in  four  pulmonary 
veins,  which  enter  the  left  auricle.  The  total  capacity  of  the  veins 
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diminishes  as  they  approach  the  heart ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their 
capacity  exceeds  by  twice  or  three  times  that  of  their  correspond- 
ing arteries.  The  pulmonaiy  veins,  however,  are  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  they  do  not  exceed  in  capacity  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
The  veins  are  found  after  death  as  a  rule  to  be  more  or  less 
collapsed,  and.  often  to  contain  blood.  The  veins  are  usually 
distributed  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set  which  communicate 
frequently  in  their  course. 

Structure. — In  structure  the  coats  of  veins  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance to  those  of  arteries  (fig.  io8).    Thus,  they  possess  an 


T?i,i?.  log. — Diagram  showuiy  ualuiis  of  veins.  A,  part  of  a  vein  laid  open  and  siDread  out,  with 
two  pairs  of  valves,  ji,  longitudinal  section  of  a  vein,  showing:  the  apposition  of  the 
edges  of  the  valves  in  theii-  closed  state,  c,  portion  of  a  distended  vein,  exhibiting  a 
.swelling  in  the  situation  of  a  pair  of  valves. 

•Oilier,  middle,  and  mter)ial  coat.  The  outer  coat  is  constructed  of 
•areolar  tissue  like  that  of  the  arteries,  but  is  thicker.  lu  some 
veins  it  contains  muscular  fibre-cells,  which  are  arranged  longitu- 
■dinally. 

The  middle  coat  is  considerably  thinner  than  that  of  the 
■sirteries  ;  and,  although  it  contains  circular  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  or  fibre-cells,  these  are  mingled  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
jellow  elastic  and  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  large  veins,  near 
the  heart,  namely  the  vente  cavce  and  pulmonary  veins,  the  middle 
■coat  is  replaced,  for  some  distance  from  the  heart,  by  circulnrly 
•arranged  striped  muscular  fibres,  continuous  with  those  of  the 
■auricles. 

The  internal  coat  of  veins  is  less  brittle  than  the  corresponding 
•coat  of  an  artery,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  it  closely. 

Valves. — The  chief  influence  which  the  veins  have  in  the 
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circulation,  is  effected  with  the  help  of  the  valves,  which  are  placed 
iu  all  veins  subject  to  local  pressure  from  the  muscles  between 
or  near  which  they  run.  The  general  construction  of  these  valves 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  already  described ;  but  their  free  margins  are 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.,  towards  the  heart,  so  as  to 
stop  any  movement  of  blood  backward  in  the  veins.  They  are 
commonly  placed  in  pairs,  at  various  distances  in  different  veins. 


A  B 


Fi^'.  110.— A,  vein  wHh  valves  open.    B,  vein  with  valves  dosed :  stream  of  blood  passing  off 
by  lateral  channel.  (Dalton.) 


but  almost  uniformly  in  each  (fig.  109).  In  the  smaller  veins, 
single  valves  arc  often  met  with  ;  and  three  or  four  are  sometimes 
placed  together,  or  near  one  another,  in  the  largest  veins,  such  as 
the  subclavian,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  jugular  veins.  The 
valves  are  semilunar ;  the  unattached  edge  being  in  some  examples 
concave,  in  others  straight.  They  arc  composed  of  inextcnsile 
fibrous  tissue,  and  are  covered  with  endothelium  like  that  lining 
the  veins.  During  the  period  of  their  inaction,  when  the  venous 
blood  is  flowing  in  its  proper  direction,  they  lie  by  the  sides  of  the 
veins ;  but  when  in  action,  they  close  together  like  the  valves  of 
the  arteries,  and  offer  a  complete  barrier  to  any  backward  move- 
ment of  the  blood  (figs.  109  and  no).  Their  situation  iu  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  forearm  is  readily  discovered  by  pressing 
ulong  its  surface,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  venous  current, 
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i.e.,  from  the  elbow  towards  the  wrist ;  when  little  swellings 
(fig.  109  c)  appear  in  the  position  of  each  pair  of  valves.  These 
swellings  at  once  disappear  when  the  pressure  is  relaxed. 

Valves  are  not  equally  numerous  in  all  veins,  and  in  many  they 

ai-e  absent  altogether.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the 
extremities,  and  more  so  in  those  of 
the  leg  than  the  arm.  They  are 
commonly  absent  in  veins  of  less 
than  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  are  few  or  none 
in  those  which  are  not  subject  to 
muscular  pressure.  Among  those 
veins  which  have  no  valves  may  be 
mentioned  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava,  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  and 
renal  veins,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins ;  those  in  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  and  vertebral  column, 
those  of  the  bones,  and  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  umbilical  vein 
are  also  destitute  of  valves. 

Lym2}hatics  of  Arteries  and  Veiiis. 
— Lymphatic  spaces  are  present  in 
the  coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins  ; 
but  in  the  tunica  adventitia  or  ex- 
ternal coat  of  large  vessels  they 
form  a  distinct  plexus  of  more  or 
less  tubular  vessels.  In  smaller  ves- 
sels they  appear  as  sinous  spaces 
lined  by  endotheliiun.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  arteries  of  the  omentum, 
mesentery,  and  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  the  pulmonary, 
hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries,  the  spaces  are  continuous  with 
vessels  which  distinctly  ensheath  t\\Qm--— perivascular  lymphatic 
s/ieat/is  (fig.  III).  Lymph  channels  are  said  to  be  present  also  in 
the  tunica  media. 


Kg,  III. — Surface  view  of  an  artei-i/ 
from  the  mesentery  of  a  frog,  en- 
sheathed  in  a  perivascular  lym- 
phatic vessel,  a.  The  ai-teiy, 
■\vith  its  circular  muscular  coat 
(media)  indicated  by  broad  trans- 
verse marking's,  Avith  an  indica- 
tion of  the  adventitia  outside. 
/.  Lymphatic  vessel ;  its  wall  is 
a  simple  endothelial  membrane. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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The  Action  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart's  action  in  propelling  the  blood  consists  in  the  suc- 
cessive alternate  contraction  (systole)  and  relaxation  (diastole) 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  its  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. 

I.  Action  of  the  Auricles. — The  description  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  may  be  commenced  at  that  period  in  each  action  which 
immediately  precedes  the  beat  of  the  heart  against  the  side  of  the 
chest.  At  this  period  the  whole  heart  is  in  a  passive  state,  the 
walls  of  both  auricles  and  ventricles  are  relaxed,  and  their  cavities 
are  becoming  dilated.  The  auricles  are  gradvially  filling  with 
blood  flowing  into  them  from  the  veins ;  and  a  portion  of  this 
blood  passes  at  once  through  them  into  the  ventricles,  the  opening 
between  the  cavity  of  each  auricle  and  that  of  its  corresponding 
ventricle  being,  during  all  the  pause,  free  and  patent.  The 
auricles,  however,  receiving  more  blood  than  at  once  passes 
through  them  to  the  ventricles,  become,  near  the  end  of  the  pause, 
fully  distended  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  pause,  they  contract  and 
expel  their  contents  into  the  venti-icles. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  sudden  and  very  quick;  it 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins  into  them,  and  is 
thence  propagated  towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  ;  but 
the  last  part  which  contracts  is  the  auricular  appendix.  The 
effect  of  this  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  to  quicken  the  flow  of 
blood  from  them  into  the  ventricles  ;  the  force  of  their  contraction 
not  being  sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  cause  any 
back-flow  in  the  veins.  The  reflux  of  blood  into  the  great  veins 
is  moreover  resisted  not  only  by  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  veins  and 
the  force  with  which  it  streams  into  the  auricles,  but  also  by  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  with  which  the 
large  veins  are  provided  near  their  entrance  into  the  auricles. 
Any  slight  regurgitation  fi-oni  the  right  auricle  is  limited  also  by 
the  valves  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular 
veins,  beyond  which  the  blood  cannot  move  backwards ;  and  the 
coronary  vein  is  preserved  from  it  by  a  valve  at  its  mouth. 

In  birds  and  reptiles  regurgitation  from  tlic  right  auricle  is  prevented  by 
valves  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins. 

During  the  auricular  contraction  the  force  of  the  blood  pro- 
pelled into  the  ventricle  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  but  being 
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insufficient  to  separate  the  semilunar  valves,  it  is  expended  in 
distending  the  ventricle,  and,  by  a  reflux  of  the  cun-ent,  in  raising 
and  gradually  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  which,  when 
the  ventricle  is  full,  form  a  complete  septum  between  it  and  the 
auricle. 

2.  Action  of  the  Ventricles. — The  blood  which  is  thus 
driven,  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  into  the  corresponding 
ventricles,  being  added  to  that  which  had  already  flowed  into 
them  during  the  heart's  pause,  is  sufficient  to  complete  their 
diastole.  Thus  distended,  they  immediately  contract:  so  imme- 
diately, indeed,  that  their  systole  looks  as  if  it  were  continuous 
with  that  of  the  auricles.  The  ventricles  contract  much  more 
slowly  than  the  auricles,  and  in  their  contraction  probably  always 
thoroughly  empty  themselves,  diff'ering  in  this  respect  from  the 
auricles,  in  which,  even  after  their  complete  contraction,  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  remains.  The  shape  of  both  ventricles  during 
systole  undergoes  an  alteration,  the  left  probably  not  altering  in 
length  but  to  a  certain  degree  in  breadth,  the  diameters  in  the 
plane  of  the  base  being  diminished.  The  right  ventricle  does 
actually  shorten  to  a  small  extent.  The  systole  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  base,  especially  in  the  plane  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  ;  but  the  length  of  the  heart  as  a 
whole  is  not  altered.  (Ludwig.)  During  the  systole  of  the 
ventricles,  too,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  being  filled  with 
blood  by  the  force  of  the  ventricular  action  against  considerable 
resistance,  elongate  as  well  as  expand,  and  the  whole  heart  moves 
slightly  towards  the  right  and  forwards,  twisting  on  its  long  axis, 
and  exposing  more  of  the  left  ventricle  anteriorly  than  is  usually 
in  front.  When  the  systole  ends  the  heart  resumes  its  former 
position,  rotating  to  the  left  again  as  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  contract. 

Functions  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart,— (i)  The  Auriculo- 
Ventriciilar. — The  distension  of  the  ventricles  with  blood  continues 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  diastole.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  are  gradually  brought  into  place  by  some  of 
the  blood  getting  behind  the  cusps  and  floating  them  up  ;  and  by 
the  time  that  the  diastole  is  complete,  the  valves  are  no  doubt  in 
apposition,  the  completion  of  this  being  brought  about  by  the 
reflux  current  caused  by  the  systole  of  the  auricles.  This  eleva- 
tion of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  materially  aided  by  the 
action  of  the  elastic  tissue  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  so 
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liirgely  in  their  structure,  especially  on  the  auricular  surface.  At 
any  rate  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole  they  are 
completely  closed.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  diminution 
in  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  heart  in  its  transverse  diameters 
during  ventricular  systole  is  especially  marked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  auriculo-ventricular  rings,  and  this  aids  in  rendering 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  competent  to  close  the  openings, 
by  greatly  diminishing  their  diameter.  The  margins  of  the  cusps 
of  the  valves  are  still  more  secured  in  apposition  with  another,  by 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  musculi  papillares,  whose 
chordfe  tendinese  have  a  special  mode  of  attachment  for  this  object 
(p.  117).  The  cusps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  meet  not 
by  their  edges  only,  but  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  their  thin 
outer  borders. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  fleshy  columns  on  the  internal 
walls  of  the  ventricle  no  doubt  help  to  produce  the  obliteration  of 
the  ventricular  cavity  during  contraction  ;  and  the  completeness 
of  the  closure  may  often  be  observed  on  making  a  transverse 
section  of  a  heart  shortly  after  death,  in  any  case  in  which  ri^ror 
mortis  is  very  marked  (fig.  gi).  In  such  a  case  only  a  central 
fissure  may  be  discernible  to  the  eye  in  the  place  of  the  cavity  of 
each  ventricle. 

If  there  were  only  circular  fibres  forming  the  ventricular  wall, 
it  is  evident  that  on  systole  the  ventricle  would  elongate  ;  if  there 
were  only  longitudinal  fibres  the  ventricle  would  shorten  011 
systole  ;  but  there  are  both.  The  tendency  to  alter  in  length  is 
thus  counter-balanced,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  contraction  is 
expended  in  diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  expelling  its  contents. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  systole  the  ventricular  walls  tend  to 
expand  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  and  a  negative  pressure  is  set 
up,  which  tends  to  suck  in  the  blood.  This  negative  or  suctional 
pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  helping  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
equal  to  23  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
aspiration  or  suction  power  of  the  thorax,  which  will  be  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Respiration. 

Function  of  the  Musculi  Papillarex. — The  special  function  of  the 
musculi  papillares  is  to  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For  the  chordas  tendinero 
might  allow  the  valves  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  auricle,  were 
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it  not  that  when  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  brought  by  its  con- 
traction nearer  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the  musculi 
papillares  more  than  compensate  for  this  by  their  own  contraction 
— holding  the  cords  tight,  and,  by  pulling  down  the  valves, 
adding  slightly  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  expelled. 

What  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  on  both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  of  both  alike  the  closure  is 
generally  complete  every  time  the  ventricles  contract.  But  in 
some  circumstances  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  not 
complete,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  back  into  the 
auricle.  This  has  been  called  the  safety-valve  action  of  this  valve. 
The  circumstances  in  which  it  usually  happens  are  those  in  which 
the  vessels  of  the  lung  are  already  full  enough  when  the  right 
ventricle  contracts,  as  e.g.,  in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  in  very 
active  exertions,  and  in  great  efforts.  In  these  cases,  the  tricuspid 
valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
may  be  indicated  by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  synchronous 
with  that  in  the  carotid  arteries. 

(2)  Of  the  Semihmar  Valves. — The  arterial  or  semilunar  valves 
are  forced  apart  by  the  out-streaming  blood,  with  which  the  con- 
tracting ventricle  dilates  the  large  arteries.  The  dilation  of  the 
arteries  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  adapted  to  bring  the  valves  into 
action.  The  lower  borders  of  the  semilunar  valves  are  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tendinous  ring,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
inlaid  at  the  orifice  of  the  artery,  between  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  ventricle  and  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  artery.  The 
tissue  of  this  ring  is  tough,  and  does  not  admit  of  extension 
under  such  pressure  as  it  is  commonJy  exposed  to  ;  the  valves  are 
equally  inextensile,  being,  as  already  mentioned,  formed  mainly 
of  tough,  close-textured,  fibrous  tissue,  with  strong  interwoven 
cords.  Hence,  when  the  ventricle  propels  blood  through  the 
orifice  and  into  the  canal  of  the  artery,  the  lateral  pressure  which 
it  exercises  is  sufficient  to  dilate  the  walls  of  the  artery,  but  not 
enough  to  stretch  in  an  equal  degree,  if  at  all,  the  unyielding 
valves  and  the  ring  to  which  their  lower  borders  are  attached. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  each  such  propulsion  of  blood  from  the 
ventricle  is,  that  the  wall  of  the  first  poi'tion  of  the  artery  is 
dilated  into  three  pouches  behind  the  valves,  while  the  free 
margins  of  the  valves  are  drawn  inwai'd  towards  its  centre 
(fig.  112  u).  Their  positions  may  be  explained  by  the  diagrams,  in 
which  the  continuous  lines  represent  a  transverse  section  of  the 
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arterial  walls,  the  dotted  ones  the  edges  of  the  valves,  firstly, 
when  the  valves  are  nearest  to  the  walls  (a),  as  in  the  dead  heart 


Fig.  112. — Sections  of  aorta,  to  show  the  action  of  the  semilunar  valves.  A  is  intended  to 
show  the  valves,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  lying  near  the  arterial  Avails, 
represented  by  the  continuous  outer  line,  b  (after  Hunter)  shows  the  arterial  wall 
distended  into  three  pouches  (a),  and  drawn  away  from  the  valves,  which  ai-e 
straightened  into  the  foi-m  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines. 


and,  secondly,  when,  the  walls  being  dilated,  the  valves  are  drawn 
away  from  them  (b). 


Pig.  113. — View  of  the  hasr.  of  the  ventricular  ]inH  of  the  heart,  sliowing  the  relative  position 
of  the  arterial  and  aurieulo-vcntrioular  oriUces.— <i.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  ven- 
tricles arc  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  pericardium,  fat,  blood-vessels,  etc. ;  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  have  been  removed  by  a  section  made  immediately  beyond 
the  attachment  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the  auiielcs  have  been  removed  imme- 
diately above  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  The  semilunar  and  ajiriciilo-ventiioular 
valves  arc  in  the  nearly  closed  condition,  i,  i,  the  base  of  the  ripht  ventricle  ;  i',  the 
conus  arteriosus ;  2,  2,  the  base  of  the  left  ventri<'le  ;  3,  3,  the  divided  wall  of  the  ritrht 
auricle  ;  4,  that  of  the  left ;  5,  5',  5",  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  6,  6',  the  mitial  valve.  In 
the  angles  between  these  segments  arc  seen  the  smaller  fringes  frequently  observed ; 
7,  the  anterior  part  of  the  pulmonary  artei-y  ;  8,  placed  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the 
root  of  the  aorta ;  9,  the  right,  9',  the  left  coronary  artery.    (Allen  Thomson  ) 


This  position  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls  is  retained  so  long 
as  the  ventricle  continues  in  contraction  :  but,  as  soon  as  it 
relaxes,  and  the  dilated  arterial  walls  can  recoil  by  their  elasticity, 
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the  blood  is  forced  backwards  towards  the  ventricles  as  onwards 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Part  of  the  blood  thus  forced 
back  lies  in  the  pouches  (sinuses  of  Valsalva)  (cr,  fig.  i  T2,  b)  between 
the  valves  and  the  arterial  walls ;  and  the  valves  are  by  it 
pressed  together  till  their  thin  lunated  margins  meet  in  three 
lines  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  arterv 
(7  and  8,  fig.  113). 

The  contact  of  the  valves  in  this  position,  and  the  complete 
closure  of  the  arterial  orifice,  are  secured  by  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  their  borders  before  mentioned.  Among  the  cords 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the  valve,  are  two  of 

greater  strength  and  prominence  than 
the  rest ;  of  which  one  extends  along 
the  free  border  of  each  valve,  and  the 
other  forms  a  double  curve  or  festoon 
just  below  the  free  border.  Each  of 
tliese  cords  is  attached  by  its  outer 
extremities  to  the  outer  end  of  the  free 
margin  of  its  valve,  and  in  the  middle 
to  the  corpus  Arantii ;  they  thus  en- 
close a  lunated  space  from  a  line  to  a 
line  and  a  half  in  width,  in  which  space 
the  substance  of  the  valve  is  much 
thinner  and  more  pliant  than  else- 
T,.  ,.  ,    ,.   „     ,     where.    ^Mien  the  valves  are  pressed 

1*1^.114.  -Vertical  section  Inrnni/li  '■ 

the  nnrta  at  its  junction  wiVii     dowu,  all  thcsc  parts  or  spaccs  of  their 

the  left  ventiicle.    a,  iSection  . 

of  aorta,  hh.  Section  of  two     siirfi^ces  come  mto  coutact,  and  the 

valves,    c,  Section  of  wall  of        .  „    ,  ,     •  t        ■  r.        •  i 

ventricle,  rf,  Internal  Kurface  closurc  01  the  arterial  oi'ihce  IS  thus 
of  veiitiicic.  secured  by  the  apposition  not  of  the 

mere  edges  of  the  valves,  but  of  all 
those  thhi  lunated  parts  of  each  which  lie  between  the  free  edges 
and  the  cords  next  below  them.  These  parts  are  firmly  pressed 
together,  and  the  greater  the  pressiire  that  falls  on  them  the  closer 
and  more  secure  is  their  apposition.  The  corpora  Arantii  meet  at 
the  centre  of  the  arterial  orifice  when  the  valves  are  dowu,  and 
they  prol)ably  assist  in  the  closure  ;  but  they  are  not  essential  to 
it,  for,  not  unfrequently,  they  are  wanting  in  the  valves  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which  are  then  extended  in  larger,  thin,  flapping 
margins.  In  valves  of  this  form,  also,  the  inlaid  cords  are  less 
distinct  than  in  those  with  corpora  Arantii ;  yet  the  closure  by 
contact  of  their  surfaces  is  not  less  secure. 
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It  has  bceu  clearly  shown  that  this  pressure  of  the  blood  is  not 
entirely  sustained  by  the  valves  alone,  but  in  part  by  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  ventricle  (Savory).  By  making  vertical  sections  (fig. 
1 14)  through  various  parts  of  the  tendinous  rings  it  is  possible  to 
show  clearly  that  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  expanding  towards 
their  termination,  are  situated  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  thick 
upper  border  of  the  ventricles,  and  that  consequently  the  portion 
of  each  semilunar  valve  adjacent  to  the  vessel  passes  over  and 
rests  upon  the  muscular  substance — being  thus  supported,  as  it 
were,  on  a  kind  of  muscular  floor  formed  by  the  upper  border  of 
the  ventricle.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  reflux 
of  the  blood  is  most  efficiently  sustained  by  the  ventricular 
wall. 

As  soon  as  the  auricles  have  completed  their  contraction  they 
begin  again  to  dilate,  and  to  be  refilled  with  blood,  which  flows 
into  them  in  a  steady  stream  through  the  great  venous  trunks. 
Indeed,  a  chief  function  of  the  auricles  is  to  form  a  receptacle 
for  the  on-streaming  blood  during  the  ventricular  contraction. 
They  are  thus  filling  during  all  the  time  in  whicb  the  ventricles 
are  contracting ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  being  ended, 
these  also  again  dilate,  and  receive  again  the  blood  that  flows  into 
them  from  the  auricles.  By  the  time  that  the  ventricles  are  thus 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  full,  the  auricles  are  distended  ; 
these,  then  suddenly  contracting,  fill  up  the  ventricles,  as  already 
described  (p.  131). 

Cardiac  Cycle. — If  we  suppose  a  cardiac  cycle  divided  into 
five  parts,  one  of  these  will  be  occupied  by  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles,  two  by  that  of  the  ventricles,  and  two  by  repose  of  both 
auricles  and  ventricles. 

Contraction  of  Auricles    .    .    .    i  +  Repose  of  Auricles  .    .    -4  =  5 
,,  "Ventricles     .    .    2  +       ,,        Ventrieles  .    .3  =  5 

Repose  (no  contraction  of  either 
auricles  or  ventricles)   .    .    .    2  +  Contraction  (of  either  auri- 

—         cles  or  ventricles)    .    -3  =  5 
S 

If  the  speed  of  the  heart  be  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cardiac  revolution  is  of  course  diminished,  but  the  diminution 
affects  only  the  diastole  and  pause.  The  systole  of  the  ventricles 
occupies  very  much  the  same  time,  abo\it  sec,  whatever  the 
pulse-rate. 

The  periods  in  which  the  several  valves  of  the  heart  are  in 
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action  may  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  table ;  for  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  closed,  and  the  arterial  valves  are 
open  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  while, 
during  the  dilation  and  distension  of  the  ventricles,  the  latter 
valves  are  shut,  the  former  open.  Thus  whenever  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  are  open,  the  arterial  valves  are  closed  and 
vice  versd. 

The  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  two  sounds 
may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  which  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  pame  or  period  of  silence. 
The  first  sound  is  dull  and  prolonged ;  its  commencement  coincides 
with  the  movement  or  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall, 
and  just  precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  second  is  a  shorter 
and  sharper  sound,  with  a  somewhat  flapping  character,  and 
follows  close  after  the  arterial  pulse.  The  period  of  time  occu- 
pied respectively  by  the  two  sounds  taken  together,  and  by  the 
pause,  are  almost  exactly  equal.  The  relative  length  of  time 
occupied  by  each  sound,  as  compared  with  the  other,  is  a  little 
uncertain.  The  difference  may  be  best  appreciated  by  considering 
the  different  forces  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  two  sounds. 
In  one  case  there  is  a  strong,  comparatively  slow,  contraction  of 
a  large  mass  of  muscular  fibres,  urging  forward  a  certain  quantity 
of  fluid  against  considerable  resistance  ;  while  in  the  other  it  is  a 
strong  but  shorter  and  sharper  recoil  of  the  elastic  coat  of  the 
large  arteries, — shorter  because  there  is  no  resistance  to  the 
flapping  back  of  the  semilunar  valves,  as  there  was  to  their 
opening.  The  sounds  may  be  expressed  by  saying  the  words 
luhb—dup  (C.  J.  B.  Williams). 

The  events  which  correspond,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  first 
sound,  are  (i)  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  (2)  the  first  pai't 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  (3)  the  tension  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  (4)  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and 
(5)  the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  arteries.  The  sound  is  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
facial  arteries,  and  in  about  one-sixth  of  a  second,  by  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries  at  the  wrist.  The  second  sound,  in  point  of 
time,  immediately  follows  the  cessation  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction, and  corresponds  with  (a)  the  tension  of  the  semilunar 
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valves,  (i)  the  continued  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  (c)  the  com- 
mencing dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  (d)  the  opening  of  the 
auriculo-veutricular  valves.  The  pame  immediately  foUoAvs  the 
second  sound,  and  corresponds  in  iU  first  jxirt  with  the  completed 
distension  of  the  auricles,  and  in  its  second  with  their  contraction, 
and  the  completed  distension  of  the  ventricles ;  the  auriculo- 
veutricular  valves  being,  all  the  time  of  the  pause,  open,  and 
the  arterial  valves  closed. 

Causes. — The  exact  causes  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  are 
not  exactly  known.  Two  factors  probably  enter  into  it,  viz.  the 
vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  chordae  tendineae, 
due  to  their  stretching,  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  and  coats  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
all  of  which  parts  are  suddenly  put  into  a  state  of  tension  at 
the  moment  of  ventricular  contraction ;  and  secondly  the  imis- 
cular  sound  produced  by  contraction  of  the  mass  of  muscular 
fibres  which  form  the  ventricle.  The  first  factor  is  probably  the 
more  important. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  probably  due  entirely  to  the  vibration  consequent  on 
the  sudden  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  when  they  are  pressed 
down  across  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The 
iufl^uence  of  the  valves  in  producing  the  sound  is  illustrated  by 
the  experiment  performed  on  large  animals,  such  as  calves,  in 
M'hich  the  results  could  be  fully  appreciated.  In  these  experi- 
ments two  delicate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one  into  the 
aorta,  and  another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  being  carried 
upwards  about  half  an  inch,  were  brought  out  again  through  the 
coats  of  the  respective  vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel  one  valve 
was  included  between  the  arterial  walls  and  the  wire.  Upon 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  vessels,  after  such  an  operation, 
the  second  sound  liad  ceased  to  be  audible.  Disease  of  these 
valves,  Avhen  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  their  efficient 
action,  also  often  demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifying  or 
destroying  the  distinctness  of  the  second  sound. 

One  reason  for  the  second  sound  being  a  clearer  and  sharper 
one  than  the  first  may  be,  that  the  semilunar  valves  are  not 
covered  in  by  the  thick  layer  of  fibres  composing  the  walls  of 
the  heart  to  such  an  extent  as  are  the  auriculo-ventrictdar.  It 
might  be  expected  therefore  that  their  vibration  would  be  more 
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easily  heard  through  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  which  takes  place  in  the  end  of 
the  pause  is  inaudible  outside  the  chest,  but  may  be  heard,  when 
the  heart  is  exjjosed  and  the  stethoscope  placed  on  it,  as  a  slight 
sound  preceding  and  continued  into  the  louder  sound  of  the  ven- 
tricular contraction. 

The  Impulse  of  the  Heart. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  ventricular  contraction,  the  heart 
may  be  felt  to  beat  with  a  slight  shock  or  impulse  against  the 
walls  of  the  chest.  The  force  of  the  impulse,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  perceived  beyond  this  point,  vary  considerably 
in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under  different 
circumstances.  It  is  felt  more  distinctly,  and  over  a  larger  extent 
of  surface,  in  emaciated  than  in  fat  and  robust  persons,  and  more 
(luring  a  forced  exjnration  than  in  a  deep  inspiration  ;  for,  in  the 
one  case,  the  intervention  of  a  thick  layer  of  fat  or  muscle 
between  the  heart  and  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  other 
the  inflation  of  the  portion  of  lung  which  overlaps  the  heart, 
prevents  the  impulse  from  being  fully  transmitted  to  the  surface. 
An  excited  action  of  the  heart,  and  especially  a  hypertrophied 
condition  of  the  ventricles,  will  increase  the  impulse  ;  while  a 
depressed  condition,  or  an  atrophied  state  of  the  ventricular  walls, 
will  diminish  it. 

Cause  of  the  Impulse. — During  the  period  which  precedes  the 
A^entricular  systole,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  situated  upon  the 
diaphragm  and  against  the  chest-wall  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space. 
When  the  ventricles  contract,  their  walls  become  hard  and  tense, 
since  to  expel  their  contents  into  the  arteries  is  a  distinctly  labo- 
rious action,  as  it  is  resisted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels.  It 
is  to  this  sudden  hardening  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  chest-wall  is  due,  and  the  shock  of  the  sudden  tension  may  be 
felt  not  only  externally,  but  also  internally,  if  the  abdomen  of  an 
animal  be  opened  and  the  finger  be  placed  upon  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  ventricle.  The  shock  is  felt,  and  possibly  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly because  of  the  partial  rotation  of  the  heart,  already  spoken 
of,  along  its  long  axis  towards  the  right.  The  movement  pro- 
duced by  the  ventricular  contraction  against  the  chest-wall  may 
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1)0  registered  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  cardiograph, 
;uid  it  will  be  foimd  to  correspond  almost  exactly  with  a  tracing 
obtained  by  the  same  instrument  applied  over  the  contracting 
ventricle  itself. 

The  Cardiograph  (fig.  115)  consists  of  a  cup-shaped  metal  box  over  the 
open  front  of  which  is  stretched  an  elastic  india-rubber  membrane,  upon 
which  is  fixed  a  small  knob  of  hard  wood  or  ivory.  This  knob,  however, 
may  be  attached  instead,  as  in  the  figure,  to 
the  side  of  the  box  by  means  of  a  spring, 
.md  may  be  made  to  act  upon  a  metal  disc 
attached  to  the  elastic  membrane. 

The  knob  (A)  is  for  application  to  the 
<;hest-wall  over  the  place  of  the  greatest  im- 
pulse of  the  heart.  The  box  or  tympanum 
communicates  by  means  of  an  air-tight  elastic 
tube  (/)  with  the  interior  of  a  second  tym- 
panum (fig.  116,  J),  in  connection  with 
which  is  a  long  and  light  lever  (a).  The 
shock  of  the  heart's  impulse  being  communi- 
cated to  the  ivory  knob,  and  through  it  to 
the  first  tympanum,  the  effect  is,  of  course, 
jit  once  transmitted  by  the  column  of  air  in 
the  elastic  tube  to  the  interior  of  the  second 
tympanum,  also  closed,  and  through  the 
elastic  and  movable  lid  of  the  latter  to  the 
lever,  which  is  placed  in  connection  with  a  Hg.  iit,.—Cardxograjih.  (Bander- 
registering  apparatus.  This  generally  con-  eon's.) 
sists  of  a  cylinder  or  drum  covered  with 

smoked  paper,  revolving  according  to  a  definite  velocity  by  clock-work. 
The  point  of  the  lever  writes  upon  the  paper,  and  a  tracing  of  the  heart's 
impulse  or  cardiogram,  is  thus  obtained. 

By  placing  three  small  india-rubber  air-bags  or  cardiac  sounds  in  the 


I'ig.  116. — Marey's  Tamhour  [h],  to  whicli  tlic  movement  of  tlio  cohimu  of  air  in  llui  first 
tympanum  in  conducted  by  the  tube,  /,  and  from  wliicli  it  iH  comnmnicat^^d  by  tlit! 
lever  a,  to  a  revolving  cylinder,  80  that  the  tracing  of  tlic  movement  of  tlic  iminilKo 
heat  is  obtained. 


interior  respectively  of  the  right  auricle,  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  an 
intercostal  space  in  front  of  the  heart  of  living  animals  (horse),  and  placing 
these  bags,  by  means  of  long  narrow  tubes,  in  communication  with  three 
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levers,  arranged  one  over  the  other  in  connection  with  a  registering 
apparatus  (fig.  117),  MM.  Chauveau  and  Marey  have  been  able  to  record 
and  measure  with  much  accuracy  the  variations  of  the  endocardial  pressure 


Kg.  117. — Apparatus  of  MM.  Chauumu  a /(rf  iUnce.y  for  estimating  the  vuiiations  of  endo- 
cardial pressure,  and  production  of  impulse  of  the  heart. 


and  the  comparative  duration  of  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles.  By  means  of  the  same  apparatus,  the  synchronism  of  the 
impulse  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  is  also  well  shown  ;  and  the 

causes  of  the  several  vibrations  of  which 
it  is  really  composed,  have  been  demon- 
strated. 

In  the  tracing  (fig.  118),  the  intervals 
between  the  vertical  lines  represent 
periods  of  a  tenth  of  a  second.  The  parts 
on  which  any  given  vertical  line  falls 
represent  simultaneous  events.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricle, 
indicated  by  the  marked  curve  at  A  in 
first  tracing,  causes  a  slight  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  ventricle,  which  is  shown 
at  a'  in  the  second  tracing,  and  produces 
also  a  slight  impulse,  which  is  indicated 
by  a"  in  the  third  tracing.  The  closure 
of  the  semilunar  valves  causes  a  momen- 
tarily increased  pressure  in  the  ventricle 
at  d',  affects  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  D, 
and  is  also  shown  in  the  tracing  of  the 
impulse  also,  D". 

The  large  curve  of  the  ventricular  and 
the  impulse  tracings,  between  a'  and  d', 
and  a"  and  D",  are  caused  by  the  ventri- 
cular contraction,  while  the  smaller  undulations,  between  b  and  c,  b'  and 
C,  b"  and  c",  are  caused  by  the  vibrations  consequent  on  the  tightening 
and  closure  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves. 

The  method  thus  described  may,  as  a  rule,  demonstrate  quite  correctly  the 


I'ig.  118.  —  Tracings  of  (i),  Intia- 
auricular,  and  (2),  Inlra-ventriculirr 
pressures,  and  (3),  0/  the  impulse  nf 
the  heart,  to  be  read  from  left  to 
right,  obtained  by  Chauveau  and 
Marey's  apparatus. 
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variations  of  endocardial  pressure,  and  these  variations  only,  but  there  is  a 
danger  lest  the  muscular  walls  should  grip  the  air-bags,  even  after  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  chamber,  and  if  so  the  lever 
would  remain  at  its  highest  point  for  too  long  a  time.  The  highest  curve 
under  such  circumstances  would  represent  on  the  tracing  not  only,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  the  endocardiac  pressure,  but  also  in  addition  the  muscular 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  cardiac  sound  itself.    (M.  Foster.) 


Frequency  and  Force  of  the  Heart's  Action. 

The  heart  of  a  healthy  adult  man  contracts  from  seventy  to 
seventy-five  times  in  a  minute  ;  but  many  circumstances  cause 
this  rate,  which  of  course  corresponds  with  that  of  the  arterial 
jmlse,  to  vary  even  in  health.  The  chief  are  age,  temperament, 
sex,  food  and  drink,  exercise,  time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric 
pressure,  temperature. 

(i.)  Age. — The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradually  diminishes  from 
the  commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  but  is  said  to  rise  again  somewhat 
in  extreme  old  age,  thus  : — 

Before  birth  the  average  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  is  1 50 

Just  after  birth  from  140  to  130 

During  the  first  year  130  to  115 

During  the  second  year  115  to  loo 

During  the  third  year  icq  to  90 

About  the  seventh  year     .       . "     .       .       .    .        90  to  85 
About  the  fourteenth  year,  the  average  number  of 

pulses  in  a  minute  is  from  85  to  80 

In  adult  age  80  to  70 

In  old  age  70  to  60 

In  decrepitude  75  to  65 

(2.)  Temperament  and  Sex. — lu  persons  of  sanguine  temperament,  the 
heart  acts  somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  those  of  the  phlegmatic  ;  and 
in  the  female  sex  more  frequently  than  in  the  male. 

(3  and  4.)  Food  and  Drink,  lixercise. — After  a  meal  the  heart's  action 
is  accelerated,  and  still  more  so,  during  bodily  exertion  or  mental  excite- 
ment ;  it  is  slower  during  sleep. 

(5.)  Diurnal  Variation. — In  the  state  of  health,  the  pulse  is  most 
frequent  in  the  morning,  and  becomes  gradually  slower  as  the  day  advances : 
and  that  this  diminution  of  frequency  is  both  more  regular  and  more  rapid 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning. 

(6.)  Postvre. — The  pulse,  as  a  general  rule,  especially  in  the  adult  male, 
is  more  frequent  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  recumbent  position  ;  the  difference  being  greatest  between 
the  standing  and  the  sitting  postures.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  is 
greater  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  greater,  and,  accordingly,  is  more 
marked  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  By  supporting  the  body  in 
different  positions,  without  the  aid  of  muscular  effort  of  the  individual,  it 
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has  been  proved  that  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  sit  tin  }^ 
and  standing  positions  is  dependent  upon  the  muscular  exertion  engaged 
in  maintaining  them  ;  the  usual  effect  of  these  postures  on  the  pulse  being 
almost  entirely  prevented  when  the  usually  attendant  muscular  exertion 
was  rendered  unnecessary.  (Guy.) 

(7.)  Atmosplienc  Pressure. — The  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  with  the  elevation  above  the  sea. 

(8.)  Temperature. — The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  heait's  contractions  arc 
largely  influenced  by  variations  of  temperature.  The  frog's  heart,  when 
excised,  ceases  to  beat  if  the  temperature  be  reduced  to  32°  F.  (0°  C).  When 
heat  is  gradually  applied  to  it,  both  the  speed  and  force  of  the  contractions 
increase  till  they  reach  a  maximum.  If  the  temperatui-e  is  still  further 
raised,  the  beats  become  irregular  and  feeble,  and  the  heart  at  length  stands 
still  iu  a  condition  of  "  heat-rigor." 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  warm-blooded  animals.  Iu  the  rabbit, 
the  number  of  heart-beats  is  more  than  doubled  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  maintained  at  105°  F.  (40°-5  C).  At  113° — 114°  F.  (45°  C),  the 
rabbit's  heart  ceases  to  beat. 

Relative  Frequency  of  the  Heart's  Contractions  to  the  numher  of 
liespirations. — In  health  there  is  observed  a  nearly  uniform 
relation  between  the  frequency  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
respirations ;  the  proportion  being,  on  an  average,  one  respiration 
to  three  or  foui*  beats.  The  same  relation  is  generally  maintained 
iu  the  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  naturally  accele- 
rated, as  after  food  or  exercise  ;  but  in  disease  this  relation  usually 
ceases.  In  many  affections  accompanied  with  increased  frequency 
■of  the  heart's  contraction,  the  respiration  is,  indeed,  also  acce- 
lerated, yet  the  degree  of  its  acceleration  may  bear  no  definite 
proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  the  heart's  actions  :  and  iu 
many  other  cases,  the  heart's  contraction  becomes  more  frequent 
without  any  accompanying  increase  iu  the  number  of  respirations  ; 
or,  the  respiration  alone  may  be  accelerated,  the  number  of 
pulsations  remaining  stationary,  or  even  falling  below  the  ordinary 
standard. 

The  Force  of  the  Ventricular  Action. — The  force  of  the  left 
ventricular  systole  is  more  than  double  that  exerted  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle  :  this  difference  results  from  the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  being  about  twice  or  three  times  as  thick  as 
those  of  the  right.  And  the  difference  is  adapted  to  the  greater 
•degree  of  resistance  which  the  left  ventricle  has  to  overcome, 
compared  with  that  to  be  overcome  by  the  right :  the  former 
having  to  propel  blood  thi'ough  every  part  of  the  body,  the  latter 
■only  through  the  lungs.  The  actual  amount  of  the  intra- 
ventricular pressm'es  during  systole  in  the  dog  has  been  found  to 
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bo  2 "4  inches  (60  mm.)  of  mercmy  in  the  riglit  ventricle,  and 
6  inches  (150  mm.)  in  tlie  left. 

During  diastole  there  is  in  the  right  ventricle  a  negative  or 
suction  pressure  of  about  |  of  an  inch  (-17  to -16  mm.),  and 
in  the  left  ventricle  from  2  inches  to  |-  of  an  inch  (  —  52  to 
-  20  mm.).  Part  of  this  foil  in  pressure,  and  possibly  the  greater 
part,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  respiration ;  but  without 
this  the  negative  pressure  of  the  left  ventricle  caused  by  its  active 
dilatation  is  about  equal  to    of  an  inch  (23  mm.)  of  mercury. 

The  right  ventricle  is  undoubtedly  aided  by  this  suction  power 
of  the  left,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  work  of  conducting  the 
pulmonary  circulation  does  not  foil  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  but  is  assisted  by  the  left  side. 

The  Force  of  the  Auricular  Contractions. — The  maximum 
pi'essure  within  the  right  auricle  is  about  -|  of  an  inch  (20  mm.)  of 
mercury,  and  is  probably  somewhat  less  in  the  left.  It  has  been 
found  that  during  diastole  the  pressure  within  both  auricles  sinks 
considerably  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  as  some  fall  in 
pressure  takes  place,  even  when  the  thorax  of  the  animal  operated 
upon  has  been  opened,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  foil  must  be  due 
to  active  auricular  dilatation  independent  of  respiration.  In  the 
riglit  auricle,  this  negative  pressure  is  about  -  10  mm. 

Work  Done  by  the  Heart. — In  estimating  the  work  done 
by  any  machine  it  is  usual  to  express  it  in  terms  of  the  "  unit 
work.''  In  England,  the  unit  of  work  is  the  "foot-pound,"  and 
is  defined  to  be  the  energy  expended  in  raising  a  unit  of 
weight  (i  lb.)  through  a  unit  of  heiglit  (1  ft.) :  in  France,  the 
"  hilogram-metre." 

The  work  done  by  the  heart  at  each  contraction  can  be  readily 
found  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  blood  expelled  by  the  ventricles 
by  the  height  to  which  the  blood  rises  in  a  tube  tied  into  an 
ai-tery.  This  height  was  found  to  be  about  9  ft.  in  the  horse,  and 
this  estimate  is  nearly  correct  for  a  large  artery  in  man.  Taking 
the  weight  of  blood  expelled  from  the  left  ventricle  at  each  systole 
at  6  oz.,  i.e.,  f  lb.,  we  have  9x8  =  3'375  foot-pounds  as  the 
work  done  by  the  left  ventricle  at  each  systole ;  and  adding  to 
this  the  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle  (about  one-third  that  of 
the  left)  we  have  3'375  x  i"i25  =  4'5  foot-pounds  as  the  work 
done  by  tlic  lieart  at  each  contraction.  Other  estimates  give 
•i^  kilogram-metre,  or  about  3?  foot-pounds.  Haughton  estimates 
the  total  work  of  the  heart  in  24  hours  as  about  124  foot-tons. 
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Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Action 
of  the  Heart. 

The  hearts  of  warm-blooded  animals  cease  to  beat  very  soou 
after  removal  from  the  body,  and  are,  therefore,  unfavourable  for 
the  study  of  the  nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  their  action. 
The  hearts  of  cold-blooded  animals,  therefore,  e.g.,  the  fi'og, 
tortoise,  and  snake,  which  will  continue  to  beat  under  favourable 

conditions  for  many  hours  after 
removal  from  the  body,  are 
generally  employed,  as  more 
convenient  for  the  purpose. 
Of  these  animals,  the  frog  is 
the  one  most  frequently  used, 
and,  indeed,  until  recently,  it 
was  from  the  study  of  the  frog's 
heart  that  the  chief  part  of  our 
information  on  the  subject  was 
obtained.  If  removed  from  the 
body  entire,  the  frog's  heart 
will  continue  to  beat  for  manj- 
hours  and  even  days,  and  the 
beat  has  no  apparent  difference 
from  the  beat  of  the  heart 
before  removal  from  the  body  ; 
it  will  take  place  without  the 
presence  of  blood  or  other  fluid 
within  its  chambers.  If  the 
beats  have  become  infrequent, 
an  additional  one  may  be  induced  by  mechanically  stimulating  the 
heart  by  means  of  a  blunt  needle ;  but  the  time  before  the 
stimulus  applied  produces  its  results  (the  latent  period)  is  very 
prolonged,  and  as  in  this  way  the  cardiac  beat  is  like  the  con- 
traction of  unstriped  muscle,  it  has  been  likened  to  a  peristaltic 
contraction. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
beat  of  the  frog's  heart,  but  Avhat  has  just  been  said  shows,  at  any 
rate,  two  things  :  firstly,  that  as  the  heart  will  beat  when  removed 
from  the  body  in  a  way  diftering  not  at  all  from  the  normal, 
it  must  contain  ivithin  itself  tlie  mechanism  o  f  rhythmical  contraction  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  as  it  can  beat  without  the  presence  of  fluid 


Fig.  119A. — The  heartofa  Fi-oy  {Jlaiiu  escuUiita) 
from  the  front.  V,  ventricle;  Ad,  right 
auricle  ;  As,  left  auricle  ;  li,  bulbus  arte- 
riosus, dividing  into  right  and  left  aortfe. 
(Ecker.) 
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within  its  cliambevs,  the  movement  cannot  dei^end  solely  on  reflex 
excitation  by  the  entrance  of  blood. 

The  nervous  apparatus  existing  in  the  heai't  itself  has  been 
fonnd  to  consist  of  collections  of  microscopic  ganglia,  and  of  nerve- 
fibres  proceeding  from  them.  These  ganglia  are  demonstrable  as 
being  collected  chiefly  into  three  groups  :  one  is  in  the  Avail  of 
the  sinus  venosus  at  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  auricles 
{Remah's)  ;  a  second,  near  the  junction  between  the  auricles  and 
ventricle  (Bidder's) ;  and  the  third  in  the  septum  between  the 
auricles. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the 
frog's  heai't  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances, 
closely  associated  with 
these  ganglia.  Thus,  (i) 
if  the  heart  be  removed 
entire  fi-om  the  body,  the 
sequence  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  several  beats  will 
take  place  with  rhythmi- 
cal regularity,  viz.,  of  the 
.sinus  venosus,  the  auri- 
cles, the  ventricle,  and 
bulbus  arteriosus,  in  order. 
(2)  If  the  heart  be  re- 
moved at  the  junction  of 
the  sinus  and  auricle,  the 
former,  remaining  in  situ, 
will  continue  to  beat,  but 
the  removed  portion  will 
for  a  short  variable  time 

stop  beating,  and  when  it  resumes  its  beats,  it  will  be  witli  a  diffe- 
rent rhythm  to  that  of  the  sinus  ;  and,  further,  (3)  if  the  ventricle 
only  be  removed,  it  will  take  a  still  longer  time  before  recom- 
mencing its  pulsation  after  its  removal  than  the  larger  portion 
consisting  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle  does  in  experiment  (2),  and 
its  rhythm  is  different  from  that  of  the  unreraoved  portion,  and 
not  so  regular.  It  will  not  continue  to  pulsate  so  long  ;  but  during 
the  period  of  stoppage  a  contraction  will  occur  if  it  be  meclianically 
or  otherwise  stimulated.  (4)  If  the  lower  two-thirds  or  apex  of  the 
ventricle  be  removed,  the  remainder  of  the  heart  will  go  on  beating 

I,  2 


Fig 


iigi). —  Tlie  Hmrl  of  a  Frog  (liana  esculeiita)  from 
the  back,  s.v.,  sinus  venosus  opened;  c.s.s.,  left 
vena  cava  superior ;  c.s.d.,  right  vena  cava  supe- 
rior; c.i.,  vena  cava  inferior;  v.p.,  vena  pulmo- 
nalos;  A.d.,  right  auricle;  A.s.,  left  auricle; 
J ./).,  opening  of  communication  between  the  right 
aiiricle  and  the  sinus  venosus.  x  zji—i.  (Ecker.) 
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rcgularly  in  the  body,  but  the  part  removed  will  remain  motionlessi 
and  will  not  beat  spontaneously,  although  it  will  respond  to  stimuli 
by  a  single  beat  for  each  stimulus.  (5)  If  the  heart  be  divided 
lengthwise,  its  parts  will  continue  to  pulsate  rhythmically,  and  the 

auricles  may  bo  cut  up  into  pieces, 
and  the  pieces  will  continue  their 
movements  of  rhythmical  con- 
traction. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the 
I'hythmical  movements  appear  tO' 
be  more  marked  in  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  the  ganglia,  and  that  the 
apical  portion  of  the  ventricle,  in 
which  the  ganglia  are  not  found, 
does  not,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, possess  the  power  of  auto- 
matic movement. 

It  lias,  however,  been  shown  hy 
Gaskell  that  the  extreme  apex  of  the 
ventricle  of  the  heart  of  the  tortoise, 
which  contains  no  ganglia,  may  under 
appropriate  stimuli  be  made  to  con- 
tract rhythmically.  This  i)roves  that 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is 
capable  of  rhythmical  contraction,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  in  the  living 
animal  the  muscular  rhythm  occurs  without  nervous  stimulation,  nor  indeed 
is  this  at  all  likely. 

Inhibition  of  the  Heart's  Action.—  Although,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  apparatus  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  forms  the  mediiim  through  which  its  action 
is  excited  and  rhythmically  maintained,  jct  they,  and  through 
tliem,  the  heart's  contractions,  are  regulated  by  nerves  which  pass 
to  them  from  the  higher  nerve-centres.  These  nerves  ai'e  branches 
from  the  pneiimocjastric  or  vagus  and  the  sympatlietic. 

The  influence  of  the  vagi  nerves  over  the  heart  beat  may  be 
shown  by  stimulating  one  (especially  the  I'ight),  or  both  of  the 
nerves,  when  a  record  is  being  taken  of  the  beats  of  the  frog's 
heart.  If  a  single  induction  shock  be  sent  into  the  nerve,  the 
lieart,  as  a  rule  after  a  short  interval,  ceases  beating,  but  after  the 
suppression  of  several  beats  resiimes  its  action.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  effect  of  tlie  stimulus  is  not  immediately  seen,  and  one 
beat  may  occur  before  the  he.art  stops  after  the  application  of  the 


120. —  Cuui-sc.  0/  the  nervis  hi  the  rim  i- 
culiir  partilionwdll  of  the  heart  of  a  frog . 
d,  dorsal  branch ;  v,  ventral  branch. 
(Ecker.) 
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electric  current.  The  stoppage  of  the  heart  may  occur  apparently 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  systole  or 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  diastole  (figs.  121,  122). 

Tlie  stoppage  of  the 
heart  may  be  brought 
fthout  by  the  application 
of  the  electrodes  to  any 
part  of  the  vagus,  but 
most  eft'ectually  if  they 
are  applied  near  the  posi- 
tion of  Remak's  ganglia. 
It  is  supposed  that  the 
fibres  of  the  vagi,  there- 
fore, terminate  there  in 
the  ganglia  in  the  heart- 
walls,  and  that  the  inhi- 
bition of  the  heart's  beats 
by  means  of  the  vagus  is 
not  a  direct  action,  but 
that  it  is  brought  about 
indirectly  by  stimulating 
these  centres  in  the  heart 
itself.  If  this  idea  be 
con-ect,  it  may  be  sup- 


,  121. — Tracing  showing  the  actions  of  the  vagus  on  the 
heart.  Aur.,  auricular;  Vent.,  ventricular  tracing. 
The  part  between  perpendicular  lines  indicates  period 
of  vagrus  stimulation.  C.8  indicates  that  the  second- 
aiy  coil  was  8  cm.  from  the  primaiy.  The  part  of 
tracing  to  the  left  shows  the  regTilar  contractions  of 
moderate  height  before  stimulation.  During  stimu- 
lation and  for  some  time  after  the  beats  of  auricle 
and  ventricle  are  anested.  After  they  commence 
again  they  are  single  at  flrst,  but  soon  acquire  a 
much  gi'eater  amplitude'  than  before  the  application 
of  the  stimulus.    (From  Brunton,  after  Gaskcll.) 


posed  that  the  inhibitory 

centres  are  paralyzed  by  injection  of  atropin,  as  after  this  has  been  done  no 
amount  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  or  of  the  heart  itself,  will  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  cardiac  beats.  Also  that  urari  in  large  doses  paralyzes  the 
vagus  fibres,  but  as  the 
inhibitory  action  can  be 
produced  by  direct  stimu- 
lation  of  the  heart,  it  is 
inferred  that  this  drug 
docs  not  paralyze  the 
ganglia  themselves.  Mus- 
carin  and  pilocarpin  ap- 
pear to  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  obtained 
by  stimulating  the  vagus 
fibres.  They  stimulate 
the  inhibitory  ganglia. 

The  remarkable  effects 
of  ligaturing  the  heart  at 
various  parts  (Stannius' 

experiments)  however,  complicate  if  they  do  not  contrsidict  the  above  expla- 
nation. 

If  a  ligature  be  tightly  tied  round  the  heart  over  the  situation  of  the 
ganglia  between  the  sinus  and  the  auricles,  the  heart  below  the  ligature 
stops  heating.  The  ligature  might  bo  supposed  to  stimulate  tlie  inhibitory 
ganglia,  but  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  exhibition  of  atropin  docs  not 
interfere  with  the  auccess  of  the  experiment. 


Fig.  122. — Trncinq  showing  dimini.thr.d  iimiililvd^  anil 
slowing  of  the  pulsations  of  the  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle without  complete  stoppage  during  in-it4itioii 
of  the  vagus.    (From  Bninton,  after  GiiskcU.  i 
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Section  of  the  heart  at  the  same  situation  we  have  seen  has  (experiment 
2,  p.  147)  a  similar  effect  to  ligature.  Again,  if  the  ventricle  be  separated 
from  the  auricles  by  ligature  or  by  section,  it  will  recommence  its  pulsation 
and  continue  to  beat  rhythmically,  but  the  auricles  will  continue  at  a 
standstill.  It  has  been  suggested  as  an  alternative  explanation  of  these 
further  experiments  that  the  sinus  contains  the  chief  motor  ganglia  of  the 
heart,  and  that  from  it  as  a  nile  proceed  the  impulses  which  cause  the  sequence 
of  contraction  of  the  other  parts  ;  that  the  auricles  contain  inhibitory  ganglia 
which  are  not  suiEciently  poweiiul  to  prevent  the  motor  impulses  from  the 
sinus  ganglia, but  that  when  their  influence  is  removed  by  section,  by  ligature, 
or  by  excessive  stimulation  that  the  inhibitory  ganglia  are  able  to  prevent 
the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle,  but  that  the  ventricle 
contains  independent  motor  ganglia,  since  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  inhibitory  ganglia  of  the  auricles,  it  recommences  rhythmical 
pulsation. 

Even  if  this  theory  cannot  be  absolutely  maintained,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  power  of  spontaneous  contraction  is  strongest  in  the  sinus,  less 
strong  in  the  auricles,  and  less  so  still  in  the  ventricle,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  sinus  ganglia  are  important  in  exciting  the  rhythmical  contraction  of 
the  whole  heart. 

So  far,  the  effect  of  the  terminal  apparatus  of  the  vagi  only  has 
been  considered  ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  vagi  nerves 
are  simply  the  media  of  an  inhibitory  or  restraining  influence  over 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  conveyed  through  them  from  a 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  always  in  operation,  and, 
because  of  its  restraining  the  heart's  action,  is  called  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre.  For,  on  dividing  these  nerves,  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  increased  in  frequency,  an  effect  opposite  to  that 
produced  by  stimulation  of  their  divided  (peripheral)  ends.  The 
restraining  influence  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  reflexly 
increased,  so  as  to  produce  slowing  or  stojjpage  of  the  heart, 
through  impulses  from  it  passing  down  the  vagi.  As  an  example 
of  the  latter,  the  well-known  effect  on  the  heart  of  a  violent  blow 
on  the  epigastrium  may  be  refei'red  to.  The  stoppage  of  the 
heart's  action  in  this  case,  is  due  to  the  conveyance  of  the  stimulus 
by  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  (afferent)  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  its  subsequent  reflection  through  the  vagi  (afferent)  to  the 
inhibitory  ganglia  of  the  heart.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
power  of  the  medullary  inhibitory  centre  may  in  a  similar  manner 
be  reflexly  lessened  so  as  to  produce  accelerated  action  of  the 
heart. 

Acceleration  of  the  Heart's  Action. — The  heart  receives  an 
a,ccelerating  influence  from  the  medulla  oblongata  through  certain 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic.  These  accelerating  nerve-fibres,  issuing 
from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions. 
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reach  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  pass 
thence  to  the  cardiac  plexns,  and  so  to  the  heart.  Their  function 
is  shown  in  the  quickened  pulsation  which  follows  stimulation  of 
the  spinal  cord,  when  the  latter  has  been  cut  off  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  heart,  excepting  by  these  accelerating  filaments. 
Unlike  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  pueumogastric,  the  accelerating 
fibres  are  not  continuously  in  action. 

The  accelerator  nerves  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as 
direct  antagonists  of  the  vagus  ;  for  if  at  the  moment  of  their 
maximum  stimulation,  the  vagus  be  stimulated  with  minimum 
cun*ents,  inhibition  is  produced  with  the  same  readiness  as  if  these 
were  not  acting.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  these  fibres  are 
constantly  in  action  like  those  of  the  vagus. 

The  connection  of  the  heart  with  other  organs  by  means  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject  through 
them,  are  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  The  influence  of  mental  shock  in  arresting  or  modifying 
the  action  of  the  heart,  the  slow  pulsation  which  accompanies  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  the  irregularities  and  palpitations  caused  by 
dyspepsia  or  hysteria,  are  good  evidence  of  the  connection  of  the 
lieart  Avith  other  organs  through  the  nervous  system. 

Other  Influences  aflfeeting  the  Action  of  the  Heart, 

The  healthy  action  of  the  heart  no  doubt  very  materially 
depends  (i)  upon  a  due  supply  of  healthy  blood  to  its  muscular 
tissue.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  apparently  contradictory  eff'ect 
of  poisons  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  influence  of 
some  of  them  is  either  partially  or  entirely  directed  to  the  muscular 
tissue  itself,  and  not  to  the  nervous  apparatus  alone. 

As  will  be  explained  presently,  the  heart  exercises  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  pressure  of  blood  within 
the  arteries,  but  in  its  turn  (2)  the  blood  pressure  U'ilhin  the  arteries 
re-acts  upon  the  heart,  and  has  a  distinct  eff'ect  upon  its  contractions, 
increasing  by  its  increase,  and  vice  versa,  the  force  of  the  cardiac 
beat,  although  the  frequency  is  diminished  as  the  blood-pressure 
rises.  (3)  IVie  quantity  {and  quality  '/)  of  tlie  blood  contained  in  its 
chambers,  too,  has  an  influence  upon  its  systole,  and  within  normal 
limits  the  larger  the  quantity  the  stronger  the  contraction. 
Rapidity  of  systole  does  not  of  necessity  indicate  strength,  as  two 
weak  contractions  often  do  no  more  work  than  a  strong  and  pro- 
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longed  one.  (4)  In  order  that  the  lieart  may  do  its  maximum 
work,  it  must  he  allowed  free  space  to  act ;  for  if  obstructed  in  its 
action  by  mechanical  outside  pressure,  as  by  an  excess  of  fluid 
within  the  pericardium,  such  as  is  produced  by  inflammation,  or 
by  an  overloaded  stomach,  or  the  like,  the  pulsations  become 
irregular  and  feeble. 

Functions  of  the  Arteries. 

The  External  Coat. — The  external  coat  forms  a  strong  and 
tough  investment,  which,  though  capable  of  extension,  appears 
principally  designed  to  strengthen  the  arteries  and  to  guaixl 
against  their  excessive  distension  by  the  force  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  this  coat  which  alone  prevents  the  complete  sever- 
ance of  an  artery  when  a  ligature  is  tightly  applied ;  the  iutenial 
and  middle  coats  being  divided.  In  it,  too,  the  little  vasa  vasoritm 
(p.  122)  find  a  suitable  tissue  in  which  to  subdivide  for  the  supply 
of  the  arterial  coats. 

The  Elastic  Tissue. — The  purpose  of  the  elastic  tissue, 
which  enters  so  largely  into  the  formation  of  all  the  coats  of 
the  ai-teries,  is,  (a)  to  guard  the  arteries  from  the  suddenly 
exerted  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  each  contraction 
of  the  ventricles.  In  every  such  contraction,  the  contents  of 
the  ventricles  are  forced  into  the  arteries  more  quickly  than 
they  can  be  discharged  into  and  through  the  capillaries.  Tlie 
blood  therefore,  being,  for  an  instant,  resisted  in  its  onward 
course,  a  part  of  the  force  with  which  it  was  impelled  is  directed 
against  the  sides  of  the  arteries  ;  under  this  force  their  elastic 
walls  dilate,  stretching  enough  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  they 
stretch,  becoming  more  tense  and  more  resisting.  Thus,  by 
yielding,  they  break  the  shock  of  the  force  impelling  the  blood. 
On  the  subsidence  of  the  pressure,  when  the  ventricles  cease 
contracting,  the  arteries  are  able,  by  the  same  elasticity,  to 
resume  their  former  calibre,  (b.)  It  eejualizes  the  current  of  the 
blood  by  maintaining  pressure  on  it  in  the  arteries  during  the 
periods  at  which  the  ventricles  are  at  rest  or  dilating.  If  the 
ai-teries  had  been  rigid  tubes,  the  blood,  instead  of  flowing,  as  it 
does,  in  a  constant  stream,  would  have  been  propelled  through 
the  arterial  system  in  a  series  of  jerks  corresponding  to  the 
ventricular  contractions,  with  intervals  of  almost  complete  rest 
during  the  inaction  of  tlie  ventricles.    But  in  the  actual  condition 
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of  the  arteries,  the  force  of  the  successive  contractions  of  the 
ventricles  is  expended  partly  in  the  direct  propulsion  of  the 
blood,  and  partly  in  the  dilatation  of  the  elastic  arteries  ;  and  in 
the  intervals  between  the  contractions  of  the  ventricles,  the 
force  of  the  recoil  is  employed  in  continuing  the  same  direct 
propulsion.  Of  course  the  pressure  they  exercise  is  equally 
diffused  in  every  direction,  and  the  blood  tends  to  move  back- 
wards as  Avell  as  onwards,  but  all  movement  backwards  is  pre- 
vented by  the  closure  of  the  aortic  semi-lunar  valves  (p.  117), 
which  takes  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  recoil  of  the 
arterial  walls. 

By  this  exercise  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  all  the  force 
of  the  ventricles  is  expended  upon  the  circulation  ;  for  that  part 
of  their  force  which  is  used  in  dilating  the  arteries,  is  restored  in 
fall  when  they  recoil.  There  is  thus  no  loss  of  force;  but  neither 
is  there  any  gain,  for  the  elastic  walls  of  the  artery  cannot 
originate  any  force  for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood — they  only 
restore  that  which  they  received  from  the  ventricles.  Tlie  force 
with  which  the  ai'teries  are  dilated  every  time  the  ventricles  con- 
tract, might  be  said  to  be  received  by  them  in  store,  to  be  all 
given  out  again  in  the  next  succeeding  period  of  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles.  It  is  by  this  equalizing  influence  of  the  successive 
branches  of  every  artery  that  at  length  the  intermittent  accele- 
rations produced  in  the  arterial  curi-ent  by  the  action  of  the  heart, 
cease  to  be  observable,  and  the  jetting  stream  is  converted  into 
the  continuous  and  ec|uable  movement  of  the  blood  which  we  see 
in  the  capillaries  and  veins.  In  the  production  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  blood  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillai-ies,  the  resist- 
ance which  is  offered  to  the  blood-stream  in  these  vessels,  is  a 
necessaiy  agent.  Were  there  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  e.scajx' 
of  blood  from  the  larger  arteries  than  exists  to  its  entrance  into 
them  from  the  heart,  the  stream  would  be  intermittent,  notwith- 
standing the  elasticity  of  walls  of  the  arteries. 

(c.)  By  means  of  the  elastic  and  muscular  tissue  in  their 
walls  the  arteries  are  enabled  to  dilate  and  contract  readily 
in  coiTCspondencc  with  ahy  temporary  increase  or  dimiiuition 
of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body;  and  within  a 
certain  range  of  diminution  of  the  quantity,  still  to  exercise 
due  pressure  on  their  contents  ;  (d.)  Tlie  elastic  tissue  assists  in 
restoring  the  normal  state  after  diminution  of  its  calibre,  whether 
this  has  been  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat, 
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or  the  temporary  application  of  a  compressing  force  from  without. 
This  action  is  well  shown  in  arteries  which,  having  contracted  by 
means  of  their  muscular  element,  after  death,  regain  their  average 
patency  on  the  cessation  of  post-mortem  rigidity,  (e.)  By  means 
of  their  elastic  coat  the  arteries  are  enabled  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  different  movements  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 

The  natural  state  of  all  arteries,  in  regard  at  least  to  their 
length,  is  one  of  tension — they  are  always  more  or  less  stretched, 
and  ever  ready  to  recoil  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity',  whenever  the 
opposing  force  is  removed.  The  extent  to  which  the  divided 
extremities  of  arteries  retract  is  a  measure  of  this  tension,  not  of 
their  elasticity.  (Savory.) 

The  Muscular  Coat. — The  most  important  office  of  the  mvs- 
cular  coat  is,  (i)  that  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
received  by  each  part  or  organ,  and  of  adjusting  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  each,  according  to  various  circumstances,  but,  chiefly, 
according  to  the  activity  with  which  the  functions  of  each  are  at 
different  times  performed.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  each 
organ  of  the  body  varies  at  different  times,  and  the  variations 
often  quickly  succeed  each  other,  so  that,  as  in  the  brain,  for 
example,  during  sleep  and  waking,  within  the  same  hoiir  a  part 
may  be  now  very  active  and  then  inactive.  In  all  its  active 
exercise  of  function,  such  a  part  requires  a  larger  supply  of  blood 
than  is  sufficient  for  it  during  the  times  when  it  is  comparatively 
inactive.  It  is  evident  that  the  heart  cannot  regulate  the  supply 
to  each  part  at  different  periods ;  neither  could  this  be  regulated 
by  any  general  and  uniform  contraction  of  the  arteries ;  but  it 
may  be  regulated  by  the  power  which  the  arteries  of  each  part 
have,  in  their  muscular  tissue,  of  contracting  so  as  to  diminish, 
and  of  passively  dilating  or  yielding  so  as  to  permit  an  increase  of 
the  supply  of  blood,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  distributed.  And  thus,  while  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  determine  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  to  be  sent  onwards 
at  each  contraction,  and  the  force  of  its  propulsion,  and  while  the 
large  and  merely  elastic  arteries  distribute  it  and  equa,lise  its 
stream,  the  smaller  arteries,  in  addition,  regulate  and  determine, 
by  means  of  their  muscular  tissue,  the  propoi'tion  of  the  whole 
(]uantity  of  blood  which  shall  be  distributed  to  each  part. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  regulating  function 
of  the  arteries  is  itself  governed  and  directed  by  the  nervous 
system  (see  p.  i68). 
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Auothcr  function  of  the  muscular  element  of  the  middle  coat  of 
arteries  is  (2),  to  co-operate  with  the  elastic  in  adapting  the  calibre 
of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  contain.  For 
the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels  varies  very  considerably 
even  from  hour  to  hour,  and  can  never  be  quite  constant ;  and 
were  the  elastic  tissue  only  present,  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessels  on  the  contained  blood  would  be 
sometimes  very  small,  and  sometimes  inordinately  great.  The 
presence  of  a  muscular  element,  however,  provides  for  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised ;  and  it  is  by  this 
adaptive,  uniform,  gentle,  muscular  contraction,  that  the  noiinal 
tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is  maintained.  Deficiency  of  this  tone  is 
the  cause  of  the  soft  and  yielding  pulse,  and.  its  imnatural  excess, 
of  the  hard  and  tense  one. 

The  elastic  and  muscular  contraction  of  an  artery  may  also  be 
regarded  as  fulfilling  a  natiiral  purpose  when  (3),  the  artery  being 
cut,  it  first  limits  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  coagulated 
fibrin,  arrests  the  escape  of  blood.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of 
such  contraction  and  coagulation  that  we  are  free  from  danger 
through  even  very  slight  wounds ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artery 
is  closed  that  the  processes  for  the  more  permanent  and  secure 
prevention  of  bleeding  are  established. 

(4)  There  appears  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  muscular 
coat  assists,  to  more  thau  a  very  small  degree,  in  propelling  the 
onward  current  of  blood. 

(i.)  When  a  small  artery  in  the  living  subject  is  exposed  to  the  air  or 
cold,  it  gradually  but  manifestly  contracts.  Hunter  observed  that  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  of  a  dog  when  laid  bare,  became  in  a  short  time  so 
much  contracted  as  almost  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  blood ;  and  the 
observation  has  been  often  and  variously  confirmed.  Simple  elasticity 
could  not  effect  this. 

(2.)  When  an  artery  is  cut  across,  its  divided  ends  contract,  and  the 
orifices  may  be  completely  closed.  The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  this 
contraction  vary  in  clifEerent  animals  ;  they  are  generally  greater  in  young 
than  in  old  animals  ;  and  less,  apparently,  in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals. 
This  contraction  is  due  in  part  to  elasticity,  but  in  part,  also,  to  muscular 
action  ;  for  it  is  generally  increased  by  the  application  of  cold,  or  of  any 
simple  stimulating  substances,  or  by  mechanically  irritating  the  cut  ends  of 
the  artery,  as  by  picking  or  twisting  them, 

(3.)  The  contractile  property  of  arteries  continues  many  hours  after 
death,  and  thus  afiEords  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  it  from  their  elas- 
ticity. When  a  portion  of  an  artery  of  a  recently  killed  animal  is  exposed, 
it  gradually  contracts,  and  its  canal  may  be  thus  completely  closed  ;  in  this 
contracted  state  it  remains  for  a  time,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  two  days  ; 
then  it  dilates  again,  and  permanently  retains  the  same  size. 
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The  Ptdse. 

If  we  place  our  fingers  upon  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  or 
•upon  any  artery  of  the  body  which  is  sufficiently  superficial,  wc 
•experience  a  sensation  as  if  our  fingers  were  alternately  lifted  or 
raised  up  from  the  artery  and  allowed  to  fall  again,  and  this  action 
is  repeated  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  minute.  In  other 
words  we  feel  the  pulse  of  the  artery. 

The  pulse  is  generally  described  as  an  expansion  of  the  artery 
produced  by  the  wave  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  the  injection  of 
blood  into  the  already  full  aorta  at  each  ventricular  systole. 

As  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  however,  is  not  expended  in 
■dilating  the  aorta  only,  the  wave  of  blood  passes  on,  expanding 
the  arteries  as  it  goes,  nmning  as  it  were  on  the  surface  of  the 
more  slowly  travelling  blood  already  contained  in  them,  and 
producing  the  pulse  as  it  proceeds. 

The  distension  of  each  artery  increases  both  its  length  and  its 
diameter.  In  their  elongation,  the  arteries  change  their  form, 
the  straight  ones  becoming  slightly  curved,  and  tliose  already 
curved  becoming  more  so ;  but  they  recover  their  previous  form 
•as  well  as  their  diameter  when  the  ventricular  contraction  ceases, 
and  their  elastic  walls  recoil.  The  increase  of  their  curves  Avliich 
•accompanies  the  distension  of  artei'ies,  and  the  succeeding  recoil, 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  prominent  tempoi'al  artery  of  an  old 
person.  In  feeling  the  pulse,  the  finger  cannot  distinguish  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  dilatation  from  that  produced  by  the 
elongation  and  curving ;  that  which  it  perceives  most  plainly, 
however,  is  the  dilatation,  or  retvn-n,  more  or  less,  to  the  cylindrical 
form,  of  the  artery  which  has  been  partially  flattened  by  the 
finger. 

The  pulse — due  to  any  given  beat  of  the  heart — is  not  per- 
ceptible at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  body. 
Thus,  it  can  be  felt  in  the  carotid  a  very  short  time  before  it  is 
perceptible  in  the  radial  artery,  and  in  this  vessel  again  before 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  The  delay  in  the  beat  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  the  artery  from  the  heart,  but  the 
difference  in  time  between  the  beat  of  any  two  arteries  never 
exceeds  probably  \  to  i  of  a  second. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  made  between  the  passage  of 
the  imve  along  the  arteries  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  (p.  i8o) 
of  blood.    Both  wave  and  current  are  present ;  but  the  rates  at 
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which  they  travel  are  very  different,  that  of  the  ^vave  16-5  to  33 
feet  per  second  (5  to  10  metres),  being  twenty  or  thirty  times  as- 
great  as  that  of  the  current. 
The  Sphygmograph— A  great  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown 


Fig.  123. — Dhij/rcini  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Sphi/gmograph. 

on  wliat  may  be  called  the  form  of  the  jnilse  wave  by  the  sphyg- 
mograph (figs.  123  and  124).  The  principle  on  which  it  acts  is- 
very  simple  (see  fig.  123). 

The  small  button  replaces  the  finger  in  the  act  of  taking  the  pulse,  and  is 
made  to  rest  lightly  on  the  artery,  the  pul  sations  of  wliich  it  is  desired  to  investi- 
gate.   The  up-and-down  movement  of  the  button  is  communicated  to  the 


Fif{.  124. — The  Sphyijnwi/iaph  applied  to  the  ana. 


lever,  to  tlie  hinder  end  of  which  is  attached  a  sliglit  spring,  which  allows 
the  lever  to  move  u]),  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  just  strong  enough  to  resist 
its  making  any  sudden  jerk,  and  in  the  interval  of  the  heats  also  to  assist  in 
bringing  it  back  to  its  original  position.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  instru- 
ment is  l)ound  on  the  wrist  (fig.  124). 

It  is  evident  that  tlic  beating  of  the  pulse  with  the  iv-action  of  the  spring 
will  cause  an  up-and-down  movement  of  tlic  lover,  tlie  pen  of  wliich  will 
write  the  effect  on  a  smoked  card,  which  is  made  to  move  by  clockwork  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Thus  a  tracing  of  the  pulse  is  obtained,  and  in 
this  way  much  more  delicate  effects  can  bo  seen  than  can  be  felt  on  the 
application  of  the  finger. 
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The  tracing  of  the  pulse  {sj^hygmogram),  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  sphygmograph,  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  artery 
upon  which  it  is  applied,  but  its  general  characters  are  much  the 
same  in  all  cases.  It  consists  of: — A  sudden  upstroke  (fig.  125,  a), 
which  is  somewhat  higher  and  more  abrupt  in  the  pulse  of  the 
carotid  and  of  other  arteries  near  the  heart  than  in  the  radial  and 
other  arteries  more  remote ;  and  a  gradual  decline  (b),  less 
abrupt,  aud  therefore  taking  a  longer  time  than  (a).  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  the  decline  is  an  uninterrupted  fall ;  it  is 
usually  marked  about  half-way  by  a  distinct  notch  (c),  called  the 
dicrotic  notch,  which  is  caused  by  a  second  more  or  less  marked 
ascent  of  the  lever  at  that  point  by  a  second  wave  called  the 
dicrotic  ivave  (d)  ;  not  unfrequently  (in  which  case  the  tracing 
is  said  to  have  a  double  apex)  there  is  also  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent  a 
slight  ascent  previous  to  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  notch    this  called 

IJ^S^^^H^^^^^^^^  the  ]}re-dic7'otic  loave  (c),  and 
l^StB^^HBK^^^^KL  addition  there  may  be  one 

||HB||^H^^8H^^^H  or  more  slight  ascents  after 
^^^Hnfl^^^H^^^I  dicrotic,  called  post-di- 

^^^^H^^^^^^^^l  The 

tracings  presents  some  difficul- 
ties, not,  however,  as  regards 
the  two  primai-y  factors,  viz., 
the  upstroke  and  downstroke, 
because  they  are  universally  taken  to  mean  the  sudden  injection 
of  blood  into  the  already  full  arteries,  and  that  this  passes 
through  the  artery  as  a  wave  and  expands  them,  the  gradual 
fall  of  the  lever  signifying  the  recovery  of  the  arteries  by  their 
recoil.  It  may  be  demonstrated  on  a  system  of  elastic  tubes, 
where  a  syringe  pvimps  in  water  at  regular  intervals,  just  as  well 
as  on  the  radial  artery,  or  on  a  more  comjjlicated  system  of  tubes 
in  which  the  heai-t,  the  arteries,  the  capillaries  and  veins  are 
represented,  which  is  known  as  an  arterial  schema.  If  we  place 
two  or  more  sphygmographs  upon  such  a  system  of  tubes  at 
increasing  distances  from  the  pump,  we  may  demonstrate  that 
the  rise  of  the  lever  commences  first  in  that  nearest  the  pump, 
and  is  higher  and  more  sudden,  while  at  a  longer  distance  from 
the  pump  the  wave  is  less  marked,  and  a  little  later.    So  in  the 


Fig.  125. — Dinr/rain  of  pulse-trncing.  A, 
upstroke;  b,  down-stroke;  c,  pre-di- 
crotic  wave  ;  \>,  dicrotic ;  e,  post-dicrotic 
■wave. 
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nrteries  of  the  body  the  wave  of  blood  gradually  gets  less  and  less 
as  we  approach  the  periphery  of  the  arterial  system,  and  is  lost 
in  the  capillaries.  By  the  sudden  injection  of  blood  two  distinct 
waves  are  produced,  which  are  called  the  tidal  and  perctission 


Fig.  i26.—Diiit/ram  of  the  fonnrUion  of  the  pidse-U-acing.    A,  percussion  wave ;  n,  tidal 
wave;  c,  dicrotic  wave.  (Mahomed.) 

waves.  Tiie  tidal  wave  occurs  whenever  fluid  is  injected  into  an 
elastic  tube  (fig.  126,  b),  and  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  tube 
and  its  more  gradual  collapse.  The  percussion  wave  occurs 
(fig.  126,  a)  when  the  impulse  imparted  to  the  fluid  is  more 


Fig.  127. — Pulae-lracinij  of  raUiiU  iirlery,  soiuewliat  dclicieiit  in  tone.  (Sanderson.) 


sudden ;  this  causes  an  abrupt  upstroke  of  the  lever,  which  then 
falls  until  it  is  again  caught  up  perhaps  by  the  tidal  wave  Avhicli 
begins  at  the  same  time  but  is  not  so  quick. 

In  this  way,  generally  speaking,  tlic  apex  of  the  upstroke  is 
doiible,  the  second  upstroke,  the  so-called  pre-dicrotic  elevation  of 
the  lever,  representing  the  tidal  wave.  The  double  apex  is  most 
marked  in  tracings  from  large  arteries,  especially  when  their  tone 
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is  deficient.  In  tracings,  on  the  other  hand,  from  arteries  of 
medium  size,  e.g.,  the  radial,  the  upstroke  is  usually  single.  In 
this  case  the  percussion-impulse  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  jerk- 


Fig'.  128. — Pulse-tracing  of  radial  artery,  with  double  apex.  (Sanderson.) 


up  the  lever  and  produce  an  eiFect  distinct  from  that  of  the 
systolic  wave  which  immediately"  follows  it,  and  which  continues 
and  completes  the  distension.  In  cases  of  feeble  arterial  tension, 
however,  the  percussion-impulse  may  be  traced  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  not  only  in  the  carotid  pulse,  but  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
radial  also  (fig.  128). 

The  interruptions  in  the  downstroke  are  called  the  Tcataa-otic 
waves,  to  distinguish  them  from  an  interruption  in  the  upstroke,, 
called  the  anacrotic  wave,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  cases 


Fig.  129. — Anacrotic  pulse  from  a  case  of  aortic  aneurism,  a,  anacrotic  wave  (or  percussion 
wave) .   n,  tidnl  or  pre-dicrotio  wave,  continued  rise  in  tension  (or  higher  tidal  wave). 

in  which  the  pre-dicrotic  or  tidal  wave  is  higher  than  the  percus- 
sion wave. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
dicrotic  wave  is  generally  present  in  health,  and  also  as  to  its 
cause.  The  balance  of  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  belief  that  the  dicrotic  wave  is  jjresent  in  health,  although 
it  may  be  very  faint ;  while  in  certain  conditions  not  necessarily 
diseased,  it  becomes  so  marked  as  to  be  quite  plain  to  the  unaided 
finger.  Such  a  pulse  is  called  dicrotic.  Sometimes  the  dicrotic 
rise  exceeds  the  initial  upstroke,  and  the  pulse  is  then  called 
hyper  dicrotic. 

As  to  the  cause  of  dicrotism,  one  opinion  (i)  is  that  it  is  due  to- 
a  recovery  of  pressure  during  the  elastic  recoil,  in  consequence  of 
a  rebound  from  the  periphery.    It  may  indeed  be  produced  on  a. 
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schema  by  obstructing  the  tube  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
spot  where  the  sphygmograph  is  placed.  Against  this  view,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  notcli  appears  at  about  the  same  point  in 
the  dowustroke  in  tracings  from  the  carotid  and  from  the  radial, 
and  not  first  in  the  radial  tracing,  as  it  should  do,  if  this  theory 
was  correct,  since  that 
artery  is  nearer  the  peri- 
phery than  the  carotid,  and 
as  it  does  in  the  correspond- 
ing experiment  with  the 
arterial  schema  when  the 
tube  is  obstructed.  (2)  The 
generally  accepted  notion 
among  clinical  observers,  is 
that  the  dicrotic  wave  is  due 
to  the  rebound  from  the 
aortic  valves  which  causes  a 
second  wave  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  considered 
settled,  and  the  presence  of 
mai'ked  dicrotism  in  cases 
of  heemorrhage,  of  antemia, 
and  of  other  weakening  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  its  pre- 
sence in  cases  of  diminished 
pressure  within  the  arteries, 
would  imply  that  it  might, 
at  any  rate  sometimes,  be 
due  to  the  altered  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  within 
the  vessels,  either  directly 
or  through  the  indirect 
effect  of  these  conditions  on 
the  tone  of  the  arterial  walls. 

Waves  may  be  produced 
in  any  elastic  tube  when  a 
fluid  is  being  driven  through 
it  with  an  intermittent 
force,  such  waves  being 
called  waves  of  oscillation  (M.  Foster).  Their 
various  explanations.    In  an  arterial  schema 


Fig.  130. — Diagnima  of  pulse  curves  tvilh  exagi/e- 
ration  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  waves.  A, 
pcrcus.sion ;  B,  tidal ;  C,  dicrotic,  i,  percussion, 
■wave  very  marked ;  2,  tidal  wave  sudden  ; 
3,  dicrotic  pulse  cm-ve ;  4  and  5,  the  tidal 
wave  very  exaggerated,  from  high  tension. 
(Mahomed.) 


origin  has  received 
they  vary  with  the 
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specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  used,  and  with  the  kind  of  tubing,  and 
may  be  therefore  supposed  to  vary  in  the  body  with  the  condition 
of  the  blood  and  of  tlie  arteries. 

Some  consider  tlie  secondary  waves  in  the  downstroke  of  a 
normal  tracing  to  be  oscillation  waves  ;  but,  as  just  mentioned, 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  as  is  most  likely  with  post-dicrotic  waves, 
the  dicrotic  wave  itself  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  rebound 
from  the  aortic  valves. 

The  anacrotic  notch  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the 
arteries,  e.g.,  in  atheroma  and  aneurism.  The  dicrotic  notch  is 
called  diastolic  or  aortic,  and  in  point  of  time  indicates  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valves. 

Of  the  three  main  parts  then  of  a  pulse-tracing,  viz.,  the  per- 
cussion wave,  the  tidal,  and  the  dicrotic,  the  pei'cussion  wave  is 
produced  by  sudden  and  forcible  contractioii  of  the  heart,  perhaps 
exaggerated  by  an  excited  action,  and  may  be  transmitted  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  tidal  wave,  and  so  the  two  may  be  distinct ; 
frequently,  however,  they  are  inseparable.  The  dicrotic  wave  may 
be  as  gi'eat  or  greater  than  the  other  two. 

According  to  Mahomed,  the  distinctness  of  the  three  waves 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions  : —  - 

The  ^Jf'^'cjtssioji  is  increased  by  : — i.  Forcible  contraction  of 
the  Heart ;  2.  Sudden  contraction  of  the  Heart ;  3.  Large  volume 
of  blood  ;  4.  Fulness  of  vessel ;  and  diminished  by  the  reversed 
conditions. 

The  tidal  loave  is  increased  by : — i.  Slow  and  prolonged  con- 
traction of  the  Heart ;  2.  Large  volume  of  blood  ;  3.  Comparative 
emptiness  of  vessels ;  4.  Diminished  outflow  or  slow  capillary 
circulation  ;  and  diminished  by  the  reverse  conditions. 

The  dicrotic  wave  is  increased  by: — i.  Sudden  contraction  of 
the  Heart ;  2.  Low  blood  pressure ;  3.  Increased  outflow  or  rapid 
capillary  circulation ;  4.  Elasticity  of  the  aorta ;  5.  Relaxation  of 
muscular  coat ;  and  diminished  by  the  reversed  conditions. 
•  One  very  important  precaution  in  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph 
lies  m  the  careful  regulation  of  the  pressure.  If  the  pressure  be 
too  great,  the  characters  of  the  pulse  may  be  almost  entirely 
obscured,  or  the  artery  may  be  entirely  obstructed,  and  no  tracing 
is  obtained  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  be  too  slight, 
.1  very  small  part  of  the  characters  may  be  represented  on  the 
tracing. 
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The  Pressure  of  the  Blood  within  the  Arteries  (producing 

arterial  tension). 

It  will  be  understood  from  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  arteries 
in  a  normal  condition  (ft)  that  they  are  during  life  continually 
"on  the  stretch,"  even  during  the  cardiac 
diastole,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
injection  of  more  blood  at  each  systole  of 
the  ventricle  into  the  elastic  aorta,  that 
this  stretched  condition  is  exaggerated 
each  time  the  ventricle  empties  itself. 
This  state  of  distension  of  the  arteries 
is  due  to  the  pressure  of  blood  within 
them,  and  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance    presented    by    the    smaller  "  /f^= 

ai'teries  and  capillaries  (peripheral  resist- 
ance) to  the  sudden  emptying  of  the 
arterial  system  between  the  contractions 
of  the  ventricle.  It  is  called  the  condition 
of  arterial  tension.  It  will  be  further 
understood  (6)  that,  as  the  blood  is 
forcibly  injected  into  the  already  full 
arteries  against  their  elasticity,  it  must  be 
.subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  arterial 
walls,  so  that,  when  an  artery  is  cut 
across,  the  blood  is  projected  forwards  by 
this  force  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Thus,  although  the  blood  distends  the 
arteries  and  produces  tension,  yet  the 
elasticity  of  the  arteries  re-acts  upon  the  blood,  and  subjects  it  to 
pressure.  We  have  therefore  to  remember  that  we  have  to  do 
with  two  things  related  but  not  identical,  viz.,  the  pressure  which 
the  blood  exerts  upon  the  arterial  walls  tending  to  stretch  them, 
and  the  pressure  to  which  the  blood  is  subject  by  the  arteries 
tending  to  drive  it  on  in  the  direction  of  least  I'esistance.  The 
only  direction  in  which  it  can  be  driven  is  onwards  towards  the 
capillaries,  and  so  the  l)lood-prcssui"e  in  the  arteries  is  one  of  the 
great  agents  in  maintaining  the  circulation. 

Tlie  rclsitions  which  exist  between  the  arteries  and  their 
contained  blood  are  thus  so  obviously  of  importance  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  circulation,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  be 

M  2 


Fig,  131. — Diagram,  of  iwr- 
curial  manoiiii  ttr. 
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able  to  gauge  the  alterations  in  blood-pressure  very  accurately. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  mercurial  manometer  in  the 
following  way: — The  short  horizontal  limb  of  this  (fig.  131) 
is  connected,  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube  and  cannula,  with  the 
interior  of  an  artery  ;  a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate 


Fig.  132. — Diagram  of  mercurial  kymoijrapk.    A,  revolving  eyliuder,  worked  by  a  clockwork 
arrangement  contained  in  the  box  (b),  the  speed  being  regulated  by  a  fan  above  the 
.    box ;  cylinder  supported  by  an  upright  (b),  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  by 
a  screw  (a),  by  a  handle  attached  to  it;  d,  c,  e,  represent  mercurial  manometer,  a 
somewhat  different  form  of  which  is  shown  in  next  figfure. 

being  previously  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  apparatus  to 
prevent  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  blood-pressure  is  thus 
communicated  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mercurial  column ; 
and  the  depth  to  which  the  latter  sinks,  added  to  the  height  to 
Avhich  it  rises  in  the  other,  will  give  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  which  the  blood-pressure  balances ;  the  weight  of  the  soda 
solution  being  subtracted. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  arterial  tension  at  any  given  moment, 
no   further  apparatus  than  this,  which  is   called  Poiseuilles's 
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luemadynaniometer,  is  necessary ;  but  for  noting  the  variations  of 
pressure  in  the  arterial  system,  as  well  as  its  absolute  amount,  the 
instrument  is  usually  combined  with  a  registering  apparatus,  and 
in  this  form   is   called   a  kymo- 
graph. 

The  kymograph,  invented  by 
Ludwig,  is  composed  of  a  hajmady- 
namometer,  the  open  mei'curial 
column  of  which  supports  a  float- 
ing piston  and  vertical  rod,  with 
short  horizontal  pen  (fig.  132). 
The  pen  is  adjusted  in  contact  with 
a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  caused  to 
move  at  an  uniform  rate  by  clock- 
work; and  thus  the  up-and-down 
movements  of  the  mercurial  column, 
which  are  communicated  to  the  rod 
and  pen,  are  marked  or  registered 
on  the  moving  paper,  as  in  the 
registering  apparatus  of  the 
sphygmograph,  and  minute  varia- 
tions are  graphically  recorded 
(fig-  134). 

For  some  purposes  the  yiruiff  kijitio- 
graph  of  Fick  (fig.  135)  is  preferable  to 
tlie  mercurial  kymograph.    It  consists  of 

a  hollow  C-shaped  spring,  filled  with  fluid,  the  interior  of  which  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  interior  of  an  artery,  by  means  of  a  flexible  metallic 
tube  and  cannula.    In  response  to  the  pressure  transmitted  to  its  interior. 


Fig.  133.  —Dingram  nf  mercurialmanv- 
metei:  a.  Floating  rod  and  pen. 
6.  Tube,  which  communicates 
with  a  bottle  containing  an  alka- 
line solution,  c.  Elastic  tube  and 
cannula,  d,  the  latter  being  in- 
tended for  insertion  in  an  arteiy . 


'3'\—.\'iii  m'il  triichii/  ni  mUnnl  jirc.ixitre  in  the  rabbit  obtained  with  the  mercurial 
kymogiuph.  The  smaller  undulations  con-espond  with  the  heart  beats;  the  larger 
curves  with  the  rcspinitory  movements.  (Bunhm-Sanderson.) 


the  spring,  c,  tends  to  straighten  itself,  and  the  movement  thus  produced  is 
communicated  by  means  of  a  lever,  f>,  to  a  writing-needle  and  registering 
apparatus. 


Fig.  136  exhibits  an  ordinary  arterial  pulse-tracing,  as  obtained 
by  the  spring-kymograph. 
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From  obsei'vatious  which  have  been  made  by  means  of  the 
mercurial  manometer,  it  has  been  fuund  that  the  pressure  of  blood 
in  the  carotid  of  a  rabbit  is  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of 
2  to  3^  inches  (50  to  90  mm.),  of  mercury,  in  the  dog  4  to  7  inches 
(100  to  175  mm.),  in  the  horse  5  to  8  inches  (150  to  200  ram.), 
and  in  man  the  pressure  is  estimated  to  be  abovit  the  same. 

To  measure  the  absolute  amount  of  this  pressure  in  any  artery, 
it  is  necessary  merely  to  multiply"  the  area  of  its  transvei-se  section 
by  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  already  known 
to  be  siipported  by  the  blood-pressure  in  any  part  of  the  arterial 

system.  The  Aveight 
of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury tluis  found  will 
represent  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood. 
Calculated  in  this 
way,  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  human 
aorta  is  equal  to 
4  lb.  4  oz,  avoir- 
dupois ;  that  in  the 
aorta  of  the  horse 
being  i  [  lb.  9  oz.  ; 
and  that  in  the 
radial  artery  at  the 
human  wrist  only 
4  drs.  Supposing 
the  muscular  power 
of  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  be  only 
one-half  that  of  the 
left,  tlie  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  M  ill  be 
only  2  lb.  2  oz. 
avoirdujjois.  The 

amounts  above  stated  represent  the  arterial  tension  at  the  time  of 
the  ventricular  conti'action. 

The  blood-pressure  is  greatest  in  tlie  left  ventricle  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aorta,  and  decreases  towards  the  capillaries.  It 
is  greatest  in  the  arteries  at  tlie  period  of  the  ventricular  systole, 


Kg'.  135. — A  form  of  Pica's  S]iring  Kymu(iraj>h.  a,  tube  to 
be  connected  with  artery;  c,  hollow "spnng,  tlic  move- 
ment of  which  moves  h,  the  wiitiiig  fever ;  i',  screw  to 
l•eg^llate  height  of  I;  d,  outside  protective  spring- ; 
ff,  screw  to  fix  on  the  upright  of  the  support. 
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and  is  least  iu  the  auricles,  during  diastole,  when  the  pressure  there 
and  in  the  great  veins  becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  negative.  Tlio 
mean  arterial  pressure  equals  the  average  of  the  pressures  in  all 
the  arteries.  The  pressure  iu  the  veins  is  never  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  pressure  in  the  corresponding  arteries,  and  is  greatest 
at  the  time  of  aui-icular  systole.  There  is  no  pei-iodic  variation 
in  venous  pressure,  as  there  is  in  tlie  arterial,  except  in  the  great 
veins. 

Variations  of  Blood- Pressure. — Many  circumstances  cause 
considerable  variations  iu  the  amount  of  the  blood-pressure.  The 
following  are  the  chief: — (i)  Changes  in  the  heat  of  the  Heart; 


rig.  130. — Normal  arterial  tracing  obtained  with  Pick's  kymograpli  in  the  dog. 
(Burdon-Sanderson. ) 

(2)  Changes  in  the  Arteries  and  Capillaries  ;  (3)  Changes  due  to 
Nerve  Action  ;  (4)  Changes  in  the  Blood;  (5)  Respiratory  Changes. 

1.  Changes  in  the  Beat  of  the  Heart. — The  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  muscular  chambers.  The  arterial  tension  increases  during 
systole  and  diminishes  during  diastole.  The  greater  the  fre- 
quency, moreover,  of  the  heart's  contractions,  the  greater  is  the 
blood-pressure,  cceteris  jxmlnis.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  the 
heart  contracts  frequentl}-,  the  beats  lose  in  strength,  and  the 
increase  in  frequency  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  delivery 
into  the  arteries  at  each  beat  of  a  comparatively  small  (|uantity  of 
blood.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  from  the  heart 
at  each  contraction  the  greater  is  the  blood-pressure. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  noiu-ishing  the  heart's 
substance  through  the  coronary  arteries  must  exercise  also  a  very 
considerable  influence  u])on  its  action,  and  therefore  upon  the 
blood-pressure. 

2,  Changes  in  the  Arteries  and  Capillaries. — Variations  in  tlio 
degree  of  contrsicticm  of  the  smaller  arteries  modify  the  blood- 
pressure  by  favouring  or  impeding  the  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  arterial  system  which  follows  every  contraction  of  the  heart ; 
the  contraction  of  the  arterial  walls  increasing  the  blood-pressui-o, 
and  their  relaxation  lowering  it. 
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3.  Changes  dtie  to  Nerve  Action. — The  nervous  system  has  a 
very  important  action  in  regulating  the  blood-pressiire.  Its 
influence  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries 
and  not  upon  the  elastic  element,  which  possesses,  as  must  be 
obvious,  rather  physical  than  vital  properties.  The  muscular 
tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  increases  in  amount  relatively  to 
the  other  coats  as  the  arteries  grow  smaller,  so  that  in  the 
smallest  arteries  it  is  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other 
elements ;  in  fact,  in  passing  from  capillary  vessels,  made  up  as 
we  have  seen  of  endothelial  cells  with  a  ground  substance,  the 


Fig.  liT.—Plelhi/smot/rnph.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  alteration  in  volume  of  the 
arm,  E,  'which  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tuhe,  a,  filled  with  fluid,  the  opening  through 
■wluch  it  passes  being  fii'mly  closed  by  a  thick  gutta-percha  band,  i-,  is  communicated 
to  the  lever,  d,  and  registered  by  a  recording  apparatus.  The  fluid  in  a  communicates 
■with  that  in  b,  the  upper  limit  of  which  is  above  that  in  A.  The  chief  alterations  in 
volimie  are  due  to  alteration  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  arm.  When  the  volume 
is  increased,  fluid  passes  out  of  the  glass  cylinder,  and  the  lever,  d,  also  is  raised,  and 
■when  a  decrease  takes  place  the  fluid  returns  again  from  b  to  A.  It  ■wUl  therefore  be 
evident  that  the  apparatus  is  capable  of  recording  alterations  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
arm.  Apparatus  founded  upon  the  same  principle  have  been  used  for  recording  alte- 
wtions  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  and  kidney. 

first  change  which  occurs  as  the  vessels  become  larger  (on  the  side 
of  the  arteries)  is  the  appearance  of  muscular  fibres.  Thus  the 
nervous  system  is  more  powerful  in  regulating  the  calibre  of  the 
smaller  than  of  the  larger  arteries. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Claude  Bernard  that  if  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve  is  divided  in  a  rabbit,  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  neck  become  dilated. 
This  effect  is  best  seen  in  the  ear,  which  if  held  up  to  the 
light  is  seen  to  become  redder,  and  the  arteries  are  seen  to 
become  larger.  The  whole  ear  is  distinctly  warmer  than  the 
opposite  one.    This  effect  is  produced  by  removing  the  arteries 
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from  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous  sj^stem,  which  influence 
normally  passes  down  the  divided  nerve ;  for  if  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  divided  nerve  that  farthest  from  the  brain)  be 
stimulated,  the  arteries  which  were  before  dilated  return  to  their 
natural  size,  and  the  parts  regain  their  primitive  condition.  And, 
besides  this,  if  the  stimulus  which  is  applied  is  too  strong  or  too 
long  continued,  the  point  of  normal  constriction  is  passed,  and  the 
vessels  become  much  more  contracted  than  normal.  The  natural 
condition,  which  is  somewhere  about  midway  between  extreme 
contraction  and  extreme  dilatation,  is  called  the  natural  tone  of  an 
artery,  and  if  this  is  not  maintained,  the  vessel  is  said  to  have 
lost  tone,  or  if  it  is  exaggerated,  the  tone  is  said  to  be  too  gi'eat. 
The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  vessels  consists  in 
maintaining  a  natural  tone.  The  eftects  described  as  having  been 
produced  by  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  by  subsequent 
stimulation  are  not  peculiar  to  that  nerve,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  for  every  part  of  the  body  there  exists  a  nerve  the  division 
of  which  produces  the  same  effects,  viz.,  dilatation  of  the  arteries ; 
such  may  be  cited  as  the  case  with  the  sciatic,  the "  splanchnic 
nerves,  and  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus :  when  these  are 
divided,  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
them  takes  place.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  nerves  exist  which 
have  a  distinct  control  over  the  vasciilar  supply  of  every  part  of 
the  body. 

These  nei-ves  are  called  vaso-motor ;  they  run  now  in  cerebro- 
spinal, now  in  the  sympathetic  nei-ve-truuks. 

Vaso-motor  centres. — Experiments  by  Ludwig  and  others 
show  that  the  vaso-motor  fibres  come  primarily  from  grey  matter 
(vaso-motor  centre)  in  the  interior  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
between  the  ca/amm  scriptorius  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Thence  the  vaso-motor  fibres  pass  down  in  the  interior  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  issuing  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  traverse  the  various  ganglia  on  the  prsc-vertebral  cord  of 
the  sympathetic,  and,  accompanied  by  branches  from  those  ganglia, 
pass  to  their  destination. 

Secondary  or  subordinate  centres  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,  and 
local  centres  in  various  regions  of  the  body,  and  through  these, 
directly,  \inder  ordinary  circumstances,  vaso-motor  changes  are 
also  effected. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  chief  vaso-motor  centre  is 
not  only  in  constant  moderate  action,  but  may  be  altered  in 
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several  ways,  but  chiefly  by  afferent  (seusor^')  stimuli.  These 
stimuli  may  act  in  two  ways,  either  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
usual  action  of  the  centre,  Avhich  maintains  a  medium  tone  of  the 
arteries.  This  afferent  influence  upon  the  centre  may  be  extremely 
Avell  shown  by  the  action  of  a  nerve  the  existence  of  which  was 
demonstrated  b}^  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  and  wliich  is  called  the  depressor y 
because  of  its  chai'acteristic  influence  on  the  blood-pressiirc. 

Depressor  Nerve. — This  small  nerve  arises,  in  the  rabbit,  from 


Fig.  138. — Tracinij  sliiiwinij  Ihf  iffi-ci  nii  Oluml-iiri'sainv  of  Kllninl'ilhig  llie  reiilrnl  end  of  thi> 
Depressor  nerve  in  the  rnhliil.  To  be  read  from  right  to  left.  T,  indicates  the  rate  at 
■wlueh  the  recording-surface  wa.s  ti-avelling,  the  intervals  corresjiond  to  seconds; 
C,  the  moment  of  entrance  of  current ;  0,  moment  at  which  it  was  shut  oil.  The 
eiifeet  is  some  time  in  developing  and  lasts  after  the  cuiTent  has  been  taken  off.  The 
larger  undulations  are  the  respiratoiy  nerves ;  tlie  pulse  oscillations  are  very  small. 
(M.  Foster.) 

the  superior  laryngeal  branch,  or  from  this  and  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  and  after  communicating  with  filaments  of 
the  infei'ior  cervical  ganglion  proceeds  to  the  heart. 

If  during  an  observation  of  the  blood-pressure  of  a  rabbit  this 
nerve  be  divided,  and  the  central  end  {i.e.,  that  nearest  the  brain) 
be  stimulated,  a  remarkable  fall  of  blood-pressure  ensues  (fig.  138). 

The  cause  of  the  fall  of  blood-pressure  is  found  to  proceed 
from  the  dilatation  of  the  vascular  district  within  the  abdomen 
supplied  by  the  splanclmic  nerves,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
holds  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  usual.  The  en- 
gorgement of  the  splanchnic  area  very  greatly  diminishes  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  elsewhere,  and  so  materially  diminishes  the 
blood-pressure.  The  function  of  the  depressor  nerve  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  tliat  of  conveying  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  indi- 
cations of  such  conditions  of  the  heart  as  reciuiro  a  diminution  of 
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the  tension  in  the  blood-vessels  ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  heart 
cannot,  with  sxifficient  case,  propel  blood  into  the  already  too  full 
or  too  tense  arteries.  '■  ' 

The  action  of  the  depressor  nerve  illustrates  a  somewhat  un- 
usual effect  of  afferent  impulses,  as  it  causes  an  inhibition  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre.  As  a  rule,  the  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  an  afferent  nerve  produces  a  reverse  effect,  or,  in  other  words, 
increases  the  tonic  influence  of  the  ceutre,  and  by  causing 
considerable  constriction  of  certain  arterioles,  either  locally  or 
geuerally,  increases  the  blood  ])ressure.  Thus  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating an  afferent  nerve  may  be  either  to  dilate  or  to  constrict  the 
arteries.  Stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  too  may  produce  a  kind 
of  paradoxical  effect,  causing  <jeneral  vascular  constriction  and  so 
general  increase  of  blood-pressure  but  at  the  same  time  local 
dilatation  which  must  evidently  have  an  immense  influence  in 
increasing  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  part. 

Not  only  may  the  vaso-motor  ceutre  be  reflexly  affected,  but  it 
may  also  be  affected  by  impulses  proceeding  to  it  from  the  cere- 
brum, as  in  the  case  of  blushing  from  mind  disturbance,  or  of 
pallor  from  sudden  fear.  It  will  be  shown,  too,  in  the  chapter  on 
Respiration  that  the  circulation  of  deoxygenated  blood  may 
directly  stimulate  the  centre  itself. 

Local  Tonic  Centres. — Although  the  tone  of  the  arteries  is 
influenced  by  the  centres  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  certain  experi- 
ments prove  that  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  it  may  be 
influenced.  Thus  the  dilatation  which  occurs  after  section  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  the  first  experiment  cited  above,  only 
remains  for  a  short  time,  aud  is  soon  followed — although  a  portion 
of  the  nerve  may  have  been  removed  entirely — by  the  vessels  re- 
gaining their  ordinary  calibre  ;  and  aftemards  local  stimulation, 
e.g.,  the  application  of  heat  or  cold,  will  cause  dilatation  or  con- 
striction. From  this  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  a  distinct  local 
mecliani^m  for  each  vascular  ai'ea,  and  that  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  central  nervous  system  acts  through  it  much  in  the  same 
vvfay  as  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla  acts  upon  tiio 
heart  through  the  ganglia  contained  within  its  muscular  substance. 
Central  impulses  may  inhibit  or  increase  the  action  of  the  local 
centres,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  sufficient  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  maintain  the  tone  of  the  vessels.  The  observa- 
tions upon  the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  themselves 
appear  to  divide  them  into  four  classes:  (i)  tliose  on  division  of 
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which  dilatation  occurs  for  some  time,  and  which  on  stimula- 
tion of  their  peripheral  ends  produce  constriction ;  (2)  those 
on  division  of  which  momentary  dilatation  followed  by  constric- 
tion   occurs,    with    dilatation   on   stimulation ;    (3)  those  on 
division  of  which  dilatation  is  caused,  which  lasts  for  a  limited 
time,  with  constriction  if  stimulated  at  once,  but  dilatation  if 
some  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  stimulation  is  applied  ; 
(4)  a  class,  division  of  which  produces  no  effect  but  which, 
on  stimulation,  cause  according  to  their  function  either  dilata- 
tion or  constriction.     A.  good  example  of  this  fourth  class  is 
afforded  by  the  nerves  supplying  the  submaxillary  gland,  viz., 
the  chorda  tympani   and  the  sympathetic.     When  either  of 
these  nerves  is  simply  divided,  no  change  takes  place  in  the 
vessels  of  the  gland ;  but  on  stimulating  the  chorda  tympani  the 
vessels  dilate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sympathetic  is 
stimulated  the  vessels  contract.    The  nerves  acting  like  the 
chorda  tympani  in  this  case  are  called  vaso-diiators,  and  those  like 
the  sympathetic  vaso-constrictors.    The  third  class,  which  produce 
at  one  time  dilatation,  at  another  time  constriction,  are  believed 
to  contain  both  kinds  of  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres,  or  to  act  as 
dilators  or  contractors  according  to  the  condition  of  the  local 
apparatus.    It  is  probable  that  all  of  these  nerves  act  by  inhibit- 
ing or  augmenting  the  action  of  the  local  nervous  mechanism 
already  referred  to ;  and  as  they  are  in  .connection  with  the 
central  nervous  system,  it  is  through  them  that  the  medullary 
and  spinal  centres  are  capable  of  altering  or  of  maintaining  the 
normal  local  tone. 

It  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  local  nerve-centres  themselves 
may  be  directly  affected  by  the  condition  of  blood  nourishing 
them. 

The  following  table  may  serve  as  a  summary  of  the  effect  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  arteries  and  so  upon  the  blood-pressure  : — 

A.  An  increase  of  the  blood-presstire  may  be  produced : — 

(l.)  By  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  medulla,  cither 

a.  Directly,  as  by  carbonated  or  deoxygeiiatcd  blood. 

/3.  Indirectly,  by  impressions  descending  from  the  cerebrum, 
e.g.,  in  sudden  pallor. 

7.  Itejlcxly,  by  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  anywhere. 
(2.)  By  stimulation  of  the  centres  in  spinal  cord. 

Possibly  directly  or  indirectly,  certainly  reflexly. 
(3.)  By  stimulation  of  the  local  centres  for  each  vascular  area,  by 

the  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  or  directly  by  means  of  altered 

blood. 
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B.  A  decrease  of  the  blood-pressure  may  be  produced  : — 

(i.)  By  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  medulla,  either 
(o.)  Directly,  as  by  oxygenated  or  aerated  blood. 
(i3.)  Indirectly,  by  impressionf?  descending  from  the  cere- 
brum— e.g.,  in  blushing. 
(7.)  Rejlexly,  by  stimulation  of  the  dej/rcssor  nerve,  and 
consequent  dilatation  of  vessels  of  splanchnic  area, 
and  possibly  by  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves, 
the  sensory  impulse  being  interpreted  as  an  indication 
for  diminished  blood-pressure. 
(2.)  By  stimulation  of  the  centres  in  spinal  cord.   Possibly  directly, 

indirectly  or  retlexly. 
(3.)  By  stimulation  of  local  centres  for  each  vascular  area  by  the 
vaso-dilator  nerve,  or  directly  by  means  of  altered  blood, 

4.  Changes  in  the  blood. — a.  As  regards  quantity.  At  first  sight  it 
would  appear  probable  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  diminish  the 
blood-pressure  would  be  to  remove  blood  from  the  vessels  by  bleed- 
ing.   It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  however,  that  although  the 
blood-pressure  sinks  whilst  lai'ge  abstractions  of  blood  are  taking 
place,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  ceases  it  rises  rapidly,  and  speedily 
becomes  normal ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  so  large  an  amount  of 
blood  has  been  taken  as  to  be  positively  dangerovis  to  life,  ab- 
straction of  blood  has  little  effect  upon  the  blood-pressure.  The 
rapid  return  to  the  normal  pressure  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
withdrawal  of  lymph  and  other  fluids  fi'om  the  body  into  the 
blood,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  as  to  the  regulation  of  the 
peripheral  resistance  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves ;  in  other  words, 
the  small  arteries  contract,  and  in  so  doing  maintain  pressure  on 
the  blood  and  favour  its  accumulation  in  the  arterial  system. 
This  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  from 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  blood,  and  therefore  of  oxygen.  The 
failure  of  the  blood-pressure  to  return  to  normal  in  the  too  great 
abstraction  must  be  taken  to  indicate  a  condition  of  exhaustion  of 
the  centre,  and  consequently  of  want  of  regulation  of  the  peri- 
pheral resistance.    Tn  tlie  same  Avay  it  might  be  thought  that 
injection  of  blood  into  the  already  pretty  full  vessels  would  be  at 
once  followed  by  rise  in  the  blood-pressure,  and  this  is  indeed  the 
case  up  to  a  certain  point — the  pressure  does  rise,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  rise.    Until  the  amount  of  blood  injected  equals 
about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight,  the  pressure  continues 
to  rise  gradually ;  but  if  the  amount  exceed  this  proportion,  the 
rise  does  not  continue.    Tn  this  case  therefore,  as  in  the  opposite 
when  blood  is  abstracted,  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  must  counter- 
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act  the  great  increase  of  pressure  but  now  by  dilating  the  small 
vessels,  and  so  diminishing  the  peripheral  resistance,  for  after  each 
rise  there  is  a  partial  fall  of  pressure ;  and  after  the  limit  is  reached 
the  whole  of  the  injected  blood  displaces,  as  it  were,  an  equal 
quantity  which  passes  into  the  small  veins,  and  remains  within 
them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  veins  are  capable  of 
holding  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  body. 

The  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  heart,  both  to  its  substance 
and  to  its  chambers,  has  a  marked  eflPect  upon  the  blood-pressure. 

b.  As  regards  qiiality.  The  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the 
heart  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  its  contraction,  as  too  watery  or 
too  little  oxygenated  blood  must  interfere  with  its  action.  Thus 
it  appears  that  blood  containing  certain  substances  affects  the 
peripheral  resistance  by  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
arterioles  themselves  or  upon  the  local  centres,  and  so  altering 
directly,  as  it  were,  the  calibre  of  the  vessels. 

5.  Respiratory  changes  affecting  the  blood-pressure  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 


Circulation  in  the  Capillaries. 

When  the  capillary  circulation  is  examined  in  any  transparent 
part  of  a  full  grown  living  animal  by  means  of  the  microscope  (fig. 
139),  tlie  blood  is  seen  to  flow  with  a  constant  equable  motion;  the 

red  blood-corpuscles  moving  along, 
mostly  in  single  file,  and  bending  in 
various  ways  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
capillar}^,  but  instantly  recovering 
their  normal  outline  on  reaching  a 
wider  vessel. 

It  is  in  the  capillaries  that  the 
chief  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
progress  of  the  blood ;  for  in  them 
the  friction  of  tlie  blood  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  enormous  multi- 
plication of  the  surface  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact. 
At  the  circumference  of  the  stream  in  the  larger  capillaries,  but 
chiefly  in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  in  contact  with  the  Avails 
of  the  vessel,  and  adhering  to  them,  there  is  a  layer  of  liquor 


Pig.  139. — C'iij)itl(U-i':s  (C.)  in  the  wch 
of  the  frog's  foot  connecting  a 
small  artei-y  (A)  with  a  small 
vein  V  (after  Allen  Thompson). 
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sanguinis  which  appears  to  be  motionless.  The  existence  of  this 
atill  layer,  as  it  is  termed,  is  inferred  both  from  tlie  general  fact 
that  such  an  one  exists  in  all  fine  tubes  traversed  by  fluid,  and 
from  -what  can  be  seen  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  move  with  comparative  rapidity ;  the  colourless  lymph-cor- 
puscles run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  v.'hile  next 
to  the  wall  there  is  often  a  transparent  space  in  which  the  fluid 
appears  to  be  at  rest ;  for  if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to  be  forced 
within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than  before,  rolling  lazily  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  often  adhering  to  its  wall.  Part  of  this 
slow  movement  of  the  pale  corpuscles  and  their  occasional  stoppage 
may  be  due  to  their  having  a  natural  tendency  to  adhere  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white  corpuscles  collect  in  a 
capillary  vessel,  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
red  corpuscles. 

Intermittent  flow  in  the  Capillaries. — When  the  peripheral 
resistance  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  dilatation  of  the  small 
arteries  and  capillaries,  so  much  blood  passes  on  from  the  arteries 
into  the  capillaries  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  remaining  in  the  arteries  to  distend  them.  Thus,  the 
intermittent  current  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  not  converted 
into  a  continuous  stream  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  before 
the  capillaries  are  reached  ;  and  so  intermittency  of  the  flow  occurs 
in  capillaries  and  veins  and  a  pulse  is  produced.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon may  occur  when  the  arteries  become  rigid  from  disease, 
and  when  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  so  slow  or  so  feeble  that  the 
blood  at  each  cardiac  systole  has  time  to  pass  on  to  the  capil- 
laries before  the  next  stroke  occurs ;  the  amount  of  blood  sent 
at  each  stroke  being  insufficient  to  properly  distend  the  elastic 
arteries. 

Diapedesis  of  Blood-Corpuscles. — It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  occurrence  of  any  transudation  from  the  interior  of  the 
capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  surroiinding  tissues  was  confined, 
in  the  absence  of  injury,  strictly  to  the  fluid  part  of  tlic  blood  ;  in 
•other  words,  that  tlic  corpuscles  could  not  escape  from  the  circulat- 
ing stream,  unless  the  wall  of  the  containing  blood-vessel  was 
ruptured.  It  is  true  that  an  English  physiologist,  Augustus  Waller, 
affirmed,  in  1846,  that  he  had  seen  blood-corpuscles,  both  red  and 
white,  pass  bodily  through  the  wall  of  the  capillary  vessel  in  which 
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they  were  contained  (thus  coufirming  what  had  been  stated  a  short 
time  previously  by  Addison) ;  and  that,  as  no  opening  could  be 
seen  before  their  escape,  so  none  could  be  observed  afterwards — 
Bo  rapidly  was  the  part  healed.  But  these  observations  did  not 
attract  much  notice  until  the  phenomena  of  escape  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  from  the  capillaries  and  minute 
veins,  part  from  mechanical  injury,  were 
re-discovered  by  Cohnheim  in  1867. 

Cohnheim's  experiment  demonstrating 
the  passage  of  the  corpuscles  through  the 
wall  of  the  blood-vessel,  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner.  A  frog  is  urarized, 
that  is  to  say,  paralysis  is  produced  by 
ejecting  under  the  skin  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  poison  called  urari;  and  the  abdo- 
men having  been  opened,  a  portion  of 
small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  its 
transparent  mesentery  spread  out  under  a 
microscope.  After  a  variable  time,  occu- 
pied by  dilatation,  following  contraction  of 
the  minute  vessels  and  accompanying 
quickening  of  the  blood-stream,  there 
ensues  a  retardation  of  the  current,  and 
blood-corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  begin 
to  make  their  way  through  the  capillaries 
and  small  veins. 

"  Simultaneously  with  the  retardation 
of  the  blood-stream,  the  leucocytes, 
instead  of  loitering  here  and  there  at  the  edge  of  the  axial 
current,  begin  to  crowd  in  numbers  against  the  vascular 
wall.  In  this  way  the  vein  becomes  lined  with  a  continuous 
pavement  of  these  bodies,  which  remain  almost  motionless,  not- 
withstanding that  the  axial  current  sweeps  by  them  as  continuously 
as  before,  though  with  abated  velocity.  Now  is  the  moment  at 
which  the  eye  must  be  fixed  on  the  outer  contour  of  the  vessel, 
from  which,  here  and  there,  minute,  colourless,  button-shaped 
elevations  spring,  just  as  if  they  were  produced  by  budding  out 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  itself.  The  buds  increase  gradually  and 
slowly  in  size,  until  each  assumes  the  form  of  a  hemispherical 
projection,  of  width  corresponding  to  that  of  the  leucocyte. 
Eventually  the  liemisphere  is  converted  into  a  pear-shaped  body. 


Fig.  140. — A  large  capillar!/ 
from  the  froi/'s  viesenteri/ 
eight  hours  after  irritatiou 
had  been  set  up,  showing 
emigration  of  leucocytes. 
n.  Cells  in  the  act  of  tra- 
versing the  capillaiy  wall ; 
6,  some  already  escaped. 

(Frey.) 
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the  small  end  of  which  is  still  attached  to  the  surface  of  tlic  vein, 
while  the  roiiud  part  projects  freely.  Gradually  the  little  mass  of 
protoplasm  removes  itself  further  and  further  away,  and,  as  it 
does  so,  begius  to  shoot  out  delicate  prongs  of  transparent 
protoplasm  from  its  surface,  in  nowise  differing  in  their  aspect 
from  the  slender  thread  by  which  it  is  still  moored  to  the  vessel. 
Finally  the  tiiread  is  severed  and  the  process  is  complete." 
(Burdon  Sanderson.) 

The  process  of  dkipedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  occurs 
under  circumstances  of  impeded  venous  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently increased  blood-pressure,  resembles  closely  the  migration 
of  the  leucocytes,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  squeezed 
through  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  do  not,  like  them,  work  their 
way  through  by  amoeboid  movement. 

Various  explanations  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  liave 
been  suggested.  Some  believe  that  the  psetcdo  stomata  between 
contiguous  endothelial  cells  (p.  25)  provide  the  means  of  escape 
for  the  blood-corpuscles.  But  the  chief  share  in  the  process  is  td 
be  found  in  the  vital  endowments  with  respect  to  mobility  and 
contraction  of  the  parts  concerned — both  of  the  corpuscles 
(Bastian)  and  the  capillary  wall  (Strieker).  Bxu'don-Sanderson 
remarks,  "  the  capillary  is  not  a  dead  conduit,  but  a  tube  of  living 
protoplasm.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
membrane  may  o])en  to  allow  the  escape  of  leucocytes,  and  close 
again  after  they  liave  passed  out ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  contractile  substance  that  when  two  parts 
of  the  same  mass  are  separated,  and  again  brought  into  contact, 
they  melt  together  as  if  they  had  not  been  severed." 

Hitherto,  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles  from  the  interior  of  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues  has  been  studied 
chiefly  in  connection  with  pathology.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  at  present,  to  what  degree  the  discovei'y  may  not  influence 
all  present  notions  regarding  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  even  in 
health. 

Vit<d  CajriUa}-!/  Force. — The  circulation  through  the  capillaries 
must,  of  necessity,  be  largely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in 
the  vessels  on  either  side  of  them — in  the  arteries  or  the  veins  ; 
their  intermediate  position  causing  them  to  feel  at  once,  so  to 
speak,  any  alteration  in  the  size  or  rate  of  the  arterial  or  venous 
blood-stream.  Thus,  the  a])parent  contraction  of  the  capillaries, 
on  the  application  of  certain  irritating  substances,  and  during 
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fear,  aud  their  dilatation  in  blushing,  may  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  small  arteries,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  capillaries 
themselves.  But  largely  as  the  capillaries  are  influenced  by  these, 
and.  by  the  conditions  of  the  parts  which  surround  and  support 
them,  their  own  endowments  must  not  be  disregarded.  They 
must  be  looked  upon,  not  as  mere  passive  channels  for  the  passage 
of  blood,  but  as  possessing  endowments  of  their  own  (vital  capil- 
lary force),  in  relation  to  the  circulation.  The  capillary  wall  is 
actively  living  and  contractile  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  as  such,  it  must  have  an  important  influence  in  connection 
with  the  blood-current. 

Blood-Pressure  in  the  Capillaries.  —  From  observations 
upon  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  the  tongue  and  mesentery  of  the 
frog,  the  tails  of  newts,  and  small  fishes  (Roy  and  Brown),  as  well 
as  upon  the  skin  of  the  finger  behind  the  nail  (Kries),  by  cai'eful 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  empty  the  vessels 
of  blood  under  various  conditions,  it  appears  that  the  blood- 
pressure  is  subject  to  variations  in  the  capillaries,  apparently 
following  the  variations  of  that  of  the  arteries  ;  and  that  up  to  a 
certain  point,  as  the  extravascular  pressure  is  increased,  so  does 
the  pulse  in  the  arterioles,  capillaries,  and  venules  become  more 
and  more  evident.  The  pressure  in  the  first  case  (web  of  the 
frog's  foot)  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  about  14  to  20  mm.  of 
mercury ;  in  other  experiments  to  be  equal  to  about  ^  to  ^  of  the 
ordinary  arterial  pressure. 

The  Circulation  in  the  Veins. 

The  blood-current  in  the  veins  is  maintained  by  the  slight 
vis  a  tergo  remaining  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Very  eftectual  assistance,  moreover,  to  the  flow  of  blood  is  afforded 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  capable  of  pressing  on  such  veins 
as  have  valves,  as  well  as  by  the  suction  action  of  the  heart. 

The  effect  of  such  muscular  pressure  may  be  thus  explained. 
When  pi-essure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein,  and  the  current 
of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind  the  seat  of  pressure 
becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  far  back  as  to  the  next  pair  of 
valves.  These,  acting  like  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  being,  like  them,  inextensiblc  both  in  themselves  and  at  their 
margins  of  attachment,  do  not  follow  the  vein  in  its  distension, 
but  are  drawn  out  towards,  the  axis  of  the,  canal.    Then,  if  the 
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pressure  coutiuues  on  the  vein,  the  compressed  blood,  tending  to 
move  equally  in  all  directions,  presses  the  valves  down  inlio 
contact  at  their  free  edges,  and  they  close  the  vein  and  prevent 
regurgitation  of  the  blood.  Thus,  whatever  force  is  exercised  by 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  veins,  is  distributed  partly  in 
2)ressing  the  blood  onwards  in  the  proper  course  of  the  circulation, 
and  partly  in  pressing  it  backwards  and  closing  the  valves  behind 
(fig.  109,  A  and  B). 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such 
compression  of  the  veins,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  anasto- 
moses by  which  they  communicate,  one  with  another  ;  for  through 
these,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous  channel  by  the  backward 
pressure  is  prevented  from  being  any  serious  hindrance  to  the 
circulation,  since  the  blood,  of  which  the  onward  course  is 
aiTested  by  the  closed  valves,  can  at  once  pass  through  some 
anastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its  way  by  another  vein. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  veins  which 
have  valves,  is  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
circulation  ;  the  pressure  of  the  blood  onwards  is  all  advantageous, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  backwards  is  prevented  from  bein^ 
a  hindrance  by  the  closure  of  the  valves  and  the  anastomoses  of 
the  veins. 

The  effects  of  such  muscular  pressiire  are  well  shown  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  stream  of  blood  when,  in  venesection,  the 
muscles  of  the  fore  arm  are  put  in  action,  and  by  the  general 
acceleration  of  the  circulation  during  active  exercise  :  and  the 
numerous  movements  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the 
body  while  awake,  though  their  single  effects  may  be  less  striking, 
must  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  venous  circulation.  Yet 
they  are  not  essential ;  for  the  venous  circulation  continues  un- 
impaired in  parts  at  rest,  in  pai-alysed  limbs,  and  in  parts  in 
which  the  veins  are  not  subject  to  any  muscular  pressure. 

Ehythmieal  Contraction  of  Veins. — In  the  web  of  the  bat's 
wing,  the  veins  are  furnished  with  valves,  and  possess  the  remark- 
able property  of  rhythmical  contraction  and  dilatation,  whereby 
the  current  of  blood  within  them  is  distinctly  accelerated. 
(Wharton  Jones.)  The  contraction  occurs,  on  an  average,  about 
ten  times  in  a  minute  ;  the  existence  of  valves  prcvctiting  regurgi- 
tation, the  entire  efFect  of  the  contractions  was  auxiliary  to  the 
onward  current  of  blood.  Analogous  phenomena  have  been  fre- 
quently observe^:!  in  other  animals.  .  ; 
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Blood-Pressure  in  the  Veins. — The  blood-pressure  gradually 
lessens  as  we  proceed  from  arteries  near  the  heart  to  those  move 
remote,  and  again  from  these  to  the  capillaries,  and  thence  along 
the  veins  to  the  right  auricle.  The  blood-pressure  in  the  veins  is 
nowhere  very  great,  but  is  greatest  in  the  small  veins,  while  in  the 
large  veins  towards  the  heart  the  pressure  becomes  negative,  or, 
in  other  Avords,  when  a  vein  is  put  in  connection  with  a  mercurial 
manometer,  the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  arm  furthest  away  from 
the  vein  and  will  rise  in  the  arm  nearest  the  vein,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  suck  in  rather  than  to  push  forward.  In  the  large  veins 
of  the  neck  this  tendency  to  suck  in  air  is  especially  mai'ked,  and 
is  the  cause  of  death  in  some  surgical  operations  in  that  region. 
The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  brachial  vein  is  said  to  support 
9  mm.  of  mercury,  whereas  the  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  neck 
is  about  equal  to  a  negative  pressure  of  —  3  to  —  8  mm. 

The  variations  of  venous  pressure  during  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart  are  very  slight,  and  a  distinct  pulse  is  seldom  seen  in 
veins  except  imder  very  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  formidable  obstacle  to  the  upward  current  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  truuk  and  extremities  in  the  erect  posture  sup- 
posed to  be  presented  by  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  has  no  real 
existence,  since  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  column  of  blood  in 
the  arteries,  will  be  always  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of 
venous  blood  of  the  same  height  as  itself :  the  two  columns 
mutually  balancing  each  other.  Indeed,  so  long  as  both  arteries 
and  veins  contain  continuous  columns  of  blood,  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation, whatever  be  the  position  of  the  body,  can  have  no  power 
to  move  or  resist  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  blood  in  any 
direction.  The  lowest  blood-vessels  have,  of  course,  to  bear  the 
greatest  amount  of  po-essure ;  the  pressure  on  each  part  being 
directly  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  blood  above 
it :  hence  their  liability  to  distension.  But  this  pressure  bears 
equally  on  both  arteries  and  veins,  and  cannot  either  move,  or 
resist  the  motion  of,  the  fluid  they  contain,  so  long  as  the  columns 
of  fluid  are  of  equal  height  in  both,  and  continuous. 


Velocity  of  the  Blood  Current. 

The  velocity  of  the  blood-current  at  any  given  point  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  circiilatory  system  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  sectional  area  at  that  point,    If  the  sectional  area 
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of  all  the  branches  of  a  vessel  united  were  always  the  same  as  that, 
of  the  vessel  from  which  they  arise,  and  if  the  aggregate  sectional 
area  of  the  capillary  vessels  were  equal  to  that  of  the  aorta,  the 
mean  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  capillaries  Avould  be 
the  same  as  in  the  aorta  and  largest  arteries ;  and  if  a  similar 
coiTespondence  of  capacity  existed  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  there 
would  be  an  equal  correspondence  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
in  them.  But  the  ai-terial  and  venous  systems  may  be  represented 
by  two  truncated  cones  with  their  apices  directed  towards  the 
heart;  the  area  of  their  united  base  (the  sectional  area  of  the 
capillaries)  being  400 — 800  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  truncated 
apex  representing  the  aorta.  Thus  the  velocity  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries  is  not  more  than        of  that  in  the  aorta. 

(«.)  In  the  Arteries. — The  velocity  of  the  stream  of  blood  is 
greater  in  the  arteries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  circulatory 
.system,  and  in  them  it  is  greatest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  and  during  the 
ventricular  systole.  The  rate  of  movement 
diminishes  during  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  in  the  parts  of  the  arterial  system 
most  distant  from  the  heart.  Chauveau  has 
estimated  the  rapidit}'  of  the  blood-stream  in 
the  carotid  of  the  horse  at  over  20  inches  per 
second  during  the  heart's  systole,  and  nearly 
6  inches  during  the  diastole  (520 — 150  mm.). 


Estimation  of  the  Velocity.— Various  iiistru- 
iiieiits  have  been  devised  for  measurinf?  the  velocity 
of  the  blood-stream   in  the   arteries.  Ludwig'f< 

Stromvhr''  (fig.  141)  consists  of  a  U-shaped 
glass  tube  dilated  at  a  and  a',  the  ends  of  which. 
//  and  /,  are  of  known  calibre.  The  bulbs  can 
Ix;  filled  by  a  common  ojieniiig  at  It.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  contrived  that  at  h  and  h',  tlie  glass 
part  is  firmly  fixed  into  metal  cyliiiders,  nttaclicd 
to  a  circular  horizontal  table,  o  0',  capable  of; 
horizontal  movement  on  a  similar  table  d  d'  about 
the  vertical  axis  marked  in  figure  by  a  dotted  line. 
The  opening  in  c  c' ,  when  the  instrument  is 
in    position,  as  in  fig.,  corresponds  exactly  with 

those  in  but  if  f  c' be  turned  at  right  angles  to  its  present  position, 
there  is  no  communication  between  h  and  a,  and  '/  and  a',  but  h, 
communicates  directly  with  i  ;  and  if  turneil  through  two  right  angles  p' 
communicates  with  d.,  and  r  with  r/',  an<l  there  is  no  direct  communication, 
between  //  and  /'.  The  experiment  is  performed  in  the  following  way  :•— 
Tha  artery  to  be  experimented  upon  is  divided  and  connected  wi  th  two 


141. — Tmdwln'n 
iflrnvinhr.  • 
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eannuliB  and  tubes  which  fit  it  accurately  with  li  and  i — h  the  central  end, 
and  i  the  peripheral  ;  the  bulb  a  is  filled  with  olive  oil  up  to  a  point  rather 
lower  than  /.;,  and  a'  and  the  remainder  of  a  is  filled  with  defibrinated 
fclood  ;  the  tube  on  It  is  then  cai'efuUy  clamped  ;  the  tubes  d  and  d'  are  also 
filled  with  defibrinated  blood.  When  everything  is  ready,  the  blood  is 
ftUowed  to  flow  into  a  through  /(,  and  it  pushes  before  it  the  oil,  and  that 
the  defibrinated  blood  into  the  artery  tlu-ough  i,  and  replaces  it  in  a' ;  when 
tlie  blood  reaches  the  former  level  of  the  oil  in  a,  the  disc  c  c'  is  turned 
fapidly  through  two  right  angles,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  d  into  a' 
figain  displaces  the  oil  which  is  driven  into  a.    This  is  repeated  several 


r 


Fig.  142. — Diagram  of  Chauveau's  Inslrmnent.  a.  Brass  tube  for  introduction  into  the 
lumen  of  the  arteiy,  and  containing  an  index-needle,  which  passes  through  the  elastic 
membrane  in  its  side,  and  moves  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood-cun-ent.  c.  Graduated 
scale,  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle. 

times,  and  the  duration  of  the  experiment  noted.  The  capacity  of  a  and  a' 
is  known  ;  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  also  known  by  its  corresponding 
with  the  cannulEe  of  known  diameter,  and  as  the  number  of  times  a  has 
been  filled  in  a  given  time  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  current  can  be 
calculated. 

Chauveau's  instrument  (fig.  142)  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tube,  a,  in  one 
side  of  which  is  a  small  perforation  closed  by  thin  vulcanised  indiarubbei'. 
Passing  through  the  rubber  is  a  fine  lever,  one  end  of  which,  slightly 
flattened,  extends  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  while  the  other  moves  over 
the  face  of  a  dial.  The  tube  is  inserted  into  the  interior  of  an  artery,  and 
ligatures  applied  to  fix  it,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  may,  in  flowing 
through  the  tube,  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  lever  on  the  face  of  the  dial. 

The  Hwmatochomi'tcr  of  Vieroi-dt,  and  the  instrument  of  Lortet,  resemble 
in  principle  that  of  Chauveau. 

.  (6.)  In  the  Capillaries. — The  observations  of  Hales,  E.  H. 
Weber,  and  Valentin  agree  vciy  closely  as  to  the  rate  of  the  blood- 
current  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog ;  and  the  mean  of  their 
estimates  gives  the  velocity  of  the  si/stemic,  capillaiy  circulation  at 
about  one  inch  (25  mm.)  per  minute.    The  velocity  in  the  capil- 
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hiries  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  greater.  In  the  dog  to  -j-5<y 
inch  ('S  to  73  mm.)  a  second.  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  facts,  which  show  that  the  whole  circulation  is,  accomplished 
in  about  lialf  a  minute.  But  the  whole  length  of  capillary  vessel^, 
through  which  any  given  portion  of  blood  has  to  pass,  probalj^y 
does  not  exceed  from  y'o  to  sTjth  of  an  inch  ( '5  mm. ) ;  and 
therefore  the  time  required  for  each  quantity  of  blood  to.trayeysp 
its  own  appointed  portion  of  the  general  capillary  system  >yill 
scarcely  amount  to  a  second. 

((.'. )  In  the  Veins. — The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the 
veins  than  in  the  capillaries,  but  less  than  in  the  arteries  :  this 
fact  depending  upon  the  relative  capacities  of  the  arterial  ai^d 
venous  systems.  If  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportioiia,tp 
areas  of  arteries  and  the  veins  corresponding  to  them  could  be 
made,  we  might,  from  the  velocity  of  the  arteiial  current,  calpu- 
late  that  of  the  venous.  A  usual  estimate  is,  that  the  capacity 
of  the  veins  is  about  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  arteries,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion  is,  there- 
fore, about  twice  or  three  times  as  great  in  the  arteries  as  in.  the 
veins,  8  inches  (about  200  mm.)  a  second.  The  rate  at  which  .tlie 
blood  moves  in  the  veins  gradually  increases  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  heart,  for  the  sectional  area  of  the  venous  truul^s, 
compared  with  that  of  the  branches  opening  into  them,  becomes 
gradually  less  as  the  trunks  advance  towards  the  heart.         •  ,  _ 

(cZ.)  Of  the  Circulation  as  a  whole.— It  would  appear  that 
a  portion  of  blood  can  traverse  the  entire  course  of  the  circulation, 
in  the  horse,  in  half  a  minute.  Of  course  it  would  require  longer 
to  traverse  the  vessels  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  extremities 
than  to  go  through  those  of  the  neck  :  but  taking  an  average 
length  of  vessels  to  be  traversed,  and  assuming,  as  ^ye  may,;  that 
the  movement  of  blood  in  the  human  subject  is  not  slower  th«T.n 
in  the  horse,  it  may  be  concluded  that  half  a  minute  represents 
the  average  rate. 

Satisfactory  data  for  these  estimates  are  afforded  by  tlie  results 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with  which  poisons  in- 
troduced into  the  blood  are  transmitted  from  one  part  of  the 
vascular  system  to  another.  The  time  required  for  tlie  passage 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  fei'rocyanide,  mixed  witii  tiie  blood, 
from,  one  jugular  vein  (through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  the  left  cavities  of  tlie  heart,  and  othc 
general  circxilation)  to  the  jugular  vein  of  the  opposite  side. 
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varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  The  same  substance  was 
transmitted  from  the  jusnilar  vein  to  the  great  saphena  in  twenty 
seconds ;  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  masseteric  artery,  in 
between  fifteen  and  thirty  seconds  ;  to  the  fiicial  artery,  in  one 
experiment,  in  between  ten  and  fifteen  seconds  ;  in  another  ex- 
periment in  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  seconds  ;  in  its  transit 
from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  metatarsal  artery,  it  occupied  between 
twenty  and  thirty  seconds,  and  in  one  instance  more  than  forty 
seconds.  The  result  was  nearly  the  same  whatCA  or  was  the  rate 
of  the  heart's  action. 

In  all  these  experiments,  it  is  assumed  that  the  substance 
injected  moves  with  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  rate,  and 
does  not  move  from  one  part  of  the  organs  of  circulation  to 
another  by  diffusing  itself  through  the  blood  or  tissues  more 
(juickly  that  the  blood  moves.  The  assumption  is  sufticiently 
])robable,  to  be  considered  nearly  certain,  that  the  times  above 
mentioned,  as  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  injected  substances, 
are  those  in  which  the  portion  of  blood,  into  which  each  was 
injected,  was  carried  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  vascular 
.system. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  the  general  velocity  of  the  circu- 
lating blood,  is  by  calculating  it  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  body,  and  from  the  quantity 
which  can  pass  through  the  heart  in  each  of  its  actions.  But 
the  conchisions  arrived  at  by  this  method  are  less  satisfactory. 
For  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  cajiacity  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  have  as  yet  been  only  approximately  ascertained. 
Still  the  most  careful  of  the  estimates  thus  made  accord  very 
nearly  with  those  already  mentioned ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  blood  may  all  pass  through  the  heart  in  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  seconds. 

Iiocal  Peculiarities  of  the  Circulation. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  attending  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  different  organs  are  observed  in  the  cases  of  the 
brain,  the  erectile  organs,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  h'dnei/s. 

1.  In  the  Brain. — For  the  due  performance  of  its  functions, 
the  brain  requires  a  large  supply  of  blood.  This  object  is  eftected 
tin'ough  the  number  and  size  of  its  arteries,  the  two  internal 
carotids,  and  the  two  vertehrals.    It  is  further  necessary  that  the 
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force  witli  which  this  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  should  be  less,  or 
at  least  should  be  subject  to  less  variation  from  external  circum- 
stances than  it  is  in  other  parts,  and  so  the  large  arteries  are  very 
tortuous  and  anastomose  freely  in  the  circle  of  Willis,  whick  thus 
insures  that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  uniform,  though 
it  may  by  an  accident  be  diminished,  or  in  some  way  changed, 
through  one  or  more  of  the  principal  arteries.  The  transit  of  the 
large  arteries  through  bone,  especially  the  carotid  canal  of  the 
temporal  bone,  may  prevent  any  undue  distension  ;  and  uniformity 
of  supply  is  further  insured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in 
the  pia  mater,  in  which,  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  the  large  arteries  break  up  and  divide  into 
innumerable  minute  branches  ending  in  capillaries,  which,  after 
frequent  communication  with  one  another,  enter  the  brain,  and 
caiTy  into  nearly  every  part  of  it  uniform  and  equable  streams  of 
blood.  The  arteries  are  also  enveloped  in  a  special  lymphatic 
sheath.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  within  the  cranium  is  also 
])oculiar.  The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed  so  as  to 
be  .scarcely  capable  of  change  of  size  ;  and  composed,  as  they  are,  of 
the  tough  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  in  some  instances,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  bony  cranium,  they  are  not  compressible  by 
any  force  which  the  fulness  of  the  arteries  might  exercise  through 
the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  nor  do  .they  admit  of  distension  when 
the  flow  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  is  obstructed. 

Tlie  general  uniformity  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
which  is  thus  secured,  is  well  adapted,  not  only  to  its  functions, 
l)ut  also  to  its  condition  as  a  mass  of  nearl}-  incompressible  s\ib- 
.stance  placed  in  a  cavity  with  unyielding  walls.  These  conditions 
of  the  brain  and  skull  formerly  appeared,  indeed,  enough  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  must  be  at  all 
^  times  the  same.  But  it  was  found  that  in  animals  bled  to  death, 
without  any  aperture  being  made  in  the  cranium,  the  brain  became 
palo  and  an.umic  like  other  parts.  And  in  death  from  strangling 
or  drowning,  there  was  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  ;  while 
in  death  liy  prussic  acid,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  was  determined  by  the  position  in  which  the  animal 
WHS  placed  after  death,  the  cerebral  vessels  being  congested  when 
the  animal  was  svispended  with  its  head  downwards,  and  com- 
paratively empty  when  the  animiil  was  kept  suspended  by  tlie 
cars.  'I'luiH,  it  was  concluded,  although  tlic  total  volume  of  tl>o 
contents  of  tlie  cranium  is  probably  nearly  always  the  same,  yet 
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the.-  quauf ity  of  blood  in  it  is  liable  to  vai'iation,  its  increase  or 
diminution  being  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  diminution  or 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which,  by 
readily  admitting  of  being  removed  from  one  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  to  another,  and  of  being  rapidly  absorbed,  and  as 
readily  effused,  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  supplemental  fluid  to  the 
other  contents  of  the  cranium,  to  keep  it  uniformly  filled  in  case 
of  variations  in  their  quantity  (Burrows).  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  although  the  .an'angements  of  the  blood-vessels,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  ensure  to  the  brain  an  amount  of 
blood  which  is  tolerably  uniform,  yet,  inasmuch  as  with  every 
beat  of  the  heart  and  every  act  of  respiration,  and  vuider  many 
other  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  is  constantly  varying,  it  is  plain  that,  were  there  not  pro- 
vision made  for  the  possible  displacement  of  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  unyielding  bony  case  in  which  the  brain  is  contained,  there 
would  be  often  alternations  of  excessive  pressure  with  insufficient 
supply  of  blood.  Hence  we  may  consider  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  skull  not  only  subsei'ves  the  mechanical 
functions  of  ftxt  in  other  parts  as  a  packing  mateiial,  but  by  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  displaced  into  the  spinal  canal, 
provides  the  means  whereby  undue  pressure  and  insufficient  supply 
of  blood  are  equally  prevented. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Cerehro-yiinal  Fluid. — The  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
re  transparent',  colourless,  not  viscid,  with  a  saline  taste  and  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  not  aifected  by  heat  or  acids.  It  contains  981 — 984  parts  water, 
spdinm  chloride,  traces  of  potassium  chloride,  of  sulphates,  carbonates, 
alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  minute  traces  of  urea,  sugar,  sodium  lactate, 
fatty  matter,  cholcsterin,  and  albumen  (Flint). 

2.  In  Erectile  Structures. — -The  instances  of  greatest  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  different  times,  in  the  same 
organs,  are  found  in  certain  structures'  which,  under  oi'dinaiy  cir- 
cumstances, are  soft  and  flaccid,  but,  at  certain  times,  receive  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  blood,  become  distended  and  swollen 
by  ,it,  and  pass  into  the  state  which  has  been  termed  erection. 
Such  structui'es  are  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  sjmigiosum 
of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  the  clitoris  in  the  female ;  and,  to  a 
less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in  both  sexes. 
The  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  whicli  is  tlie  best  example  of  an 
erectile  structure,  has  an  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  ; 
and  from  the  inner  surface  of  :  the.  latter  are  prolonged  niimcrous 
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liue  lamellae  which  divide  its  cavity  into  small  couipartments 
looking  like  cells  when  they  are  inflated.  Withm  these  is 
situated  the  plexus  of  veins  upon  Avhich  the  peculiar. .  erectile 
property  of  the  organ  mainly  depends.  It  consists  of  short  veins 
which  very  closely  interlace  and  anastomose  with  each  other  in. all 
directions,  and  admit  of  great  vai'iation  of  size,  collapsing  in,  the 
passive  state  of  the  organ,  but,  for  erection,  capable  of  an  amount 
of  dik,tation  which  exceeds  beyond  comparison  that  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  them. .  :  The 
strong  fibrous  tissue  lying  in  the  intervals  of  the  venous  plexuses, 
and  the  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  with  which  it  is 
connected,  limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels,  and,  during  the 
state. of  erection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension' find 
fjrmness.  The  same  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  in  ;  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrse,  but  around  the  urethra  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  much  weaker  than  around  the  body  of  the  penis,  and 
around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The  venous  blood  is  retiirned 
from  the  plexuses  by  comparatively  small  veins;  those  from  :tho 
glans  and  the  fore  part  of  the  urethra  empty  themselves  into,  the 
doraal  veins  of  the  penis  ;  those  from  the  cavernosum  pass  into 
deeper  veins  which  issue  from  the  corpora  cavernosa  at  the  crm-a 
penis ;  and  those  from  the  rest  of  the  urethra  and  bulb  pass  more 
directly  into  the  plexus  of  the  veins  about  the  pi'ostate..  For  all 
these  veins  one  condition  is  the  same  ;  namely,  that  they  are 
liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles  when  they  leave  the  penis.  The 
muscles  chiefly  concerned  in  this  action  are  the  erector  penis,  and 
accelerator  urina).  Erection  results  from  the  dis'tensioa  of  the 
venous  plexuses  with  blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the 
erection  of  the  penis  is  nervous  initation,  originating  in  the  part 
itself,  or  derived  from  the  bi-ain  and  spinal  cord.  The  nervous 
influence  is  communicated  to  the  penis  by  the  pudic  nerves,  which 
ramify  in  its  vascular  tissue  :  and  after  their  division  in  the  horse, 
tlic  penis  is  no  longer  capable  of  erection. 

This  influx  of  the  blood  is  the  fii'st  condition  necessary  for 
erection,  and  through  it  alone  mvich  enlargement  and  turgescence 
of  the  penis  may  ensue.  But  the  erection  is  probably' not  com- 
plete, nor  maintained  for  any  time  exce]jt  when,  together  with 
this  influx,  the  muscles  already  mentioned  contract,  and  l)y  com- 
pressing the  veins,  stop  the  efliux  of  blood,  or  prevent  it  from 
being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

,  It  appears  to  be  only  the  most  perfect  kind  qi'  erectiou  that 
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needs  the  help  of  muscles  to  compress  the  veius ;  and  none  sucli 
can  materially  assist  the  erection  of  the  nipples,  or  that  amount 
of  turgescence,  just  falling  short  of  erection,  of  which  the  spleen 
and  many  other  parts  are  capable.  For  such  turgescence  nothing 
more  seems  necessary  than  a  large  plexiform  arrangement  of  the 
A'eins,  and  such  arteries  as  may  admit,  upon  occasion,  augmented 
quantities  of  blood. 

(3,  4,  5).  T}t,e  circulation  in  the  Lungs,  Liver,  and  Kidneys  will 
be  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

Agents  concerned  in  the  circulation. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  circulation  it  will  be  as  well 
to  bring  together  in  a  tabular  form  the  various  agencies  concerned 
in  maintaining  the  circulation. 

1.  The  Systole  and  Diastole  of  the  Heart,  the  former  pumping 
into  the  aorta  and  so  into  the  arterial  system  a  certain  amount  of 
blood,  and  the  latter  to  some  extent  sucking  in  the  blood  from  the 
veins, 

2.  The  elastic  and  imiscular  coats  of  the  arteries,  which  serve  to 
keep  up  an  equable  and  continuous  stream. 

3.  The  so-called  vital  capillary  force. 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  mifscles  on  veins  with  valves,  and  the 
slight  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  veins. 

5.  Asjnration  of  the  thorax  during  inspiration,  by  means  of 
which  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  large  veins  into  the  thorax  (to 
be  treated  of  in  next  Chapter). 

Proofs  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  following  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  Harvey 
established  the  fact  of  the  circulation : — 

1.  The  heart  in  half  an  hour  propels  more  blood  than  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  in  the  body. 

2.  The  great  force  and  jetting  manner  with  which  the  blood 
spurts  from  an  opened  artery,  such  as  the  carotid,  with  every  beat 
of  the  heart. 

3.  If  true,  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation  explains  why 
after  death  the  arteries  are  commonly  found  empty  and  the  veins 
full. 

^.  If  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  were  tied  in  a  fish  or  snake, 
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the  heart  became  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless ;  on  removing  the 
ligature,  the  blood  again  flowed  into  the  heart.  If  the  artery  were 
tied,  the  heart  became  distended  ;  the  distension  lasting  until  the 
ligature  was  removed. 

5.  The  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  ligature  round  a  limb.  If 
it  be  drawn  very  tight,  no  blood  can  enter  the  limb,  and  it  be- 
comes pale  and  cold.  If  the  ligature  be  somewhat  relaxed,  blood 
can  enter  but  canuot  leave  the  limb ;  hence  it  becomes  swollen 
and  congested.  If  the  ligature  be  removed,  the  limb  soon  regains 
its  natural  appearance. 

6.  The  existence  of  valves  in  the  veins  which  only  permit  the 
blood  to  flow  towards  the  heart. 

7.  The  general  constitutional  distirrbance  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  a  poison  at  a  single  point,  e.g.,  snake  poison. 

To  these  may  now  be  added  many  further  proofs  which  have 
accumulated  since  the  time  of  Harvey,  e.  g. : — 

8.  Woxuids  of  arteries  and  veins.  In  the  former  case  hajmor- 
rhage  may  be  almost  stopped  by  pressure  between  the  heart  and 
the  wound,  in  the  latter  by  pressure  beyond  the  seat  of  injury. 

9.  The  direct  observation  of  the  passage  of  blood  corpuscles 
from  small  arteries  through  capillaries  into  veins  in  all  transparent 
vascular  parts,  as  the  mesentery,  tongue  or  web  of  the  frog,  the 
tail  or  gills  of  a  tadpole,  &c. 

10.  The  results  of  injecting  certain  substances  into  the  blood. 
Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 

hollow  muscular  organ  (the  heart)  with  valves  so  aiTauged  as  to 
permit  the  blood  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  of  itself  suggests 
the  course  of  the  circulation.  The  only  pai't  of  the  circulation 
wiiich  Harvey  could  not  follow  is  that  through  the  capillaries,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  lenses  sufficiently  powerful  to 
enable  him  to  see  it.  Malpighi  (1661)  and  Leeuwenhoek  (1668) 
demonstrated  it  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  and  lung  of  the  frog. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RESPIRATION. 

Tjie  maintenance  of  animal  life  necessitates  the  continual 
absoi-ption  of  oxygen  and  excretion  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  blood 
being,  in  all  animals  which  possess  a  well  developed  blood-vascular 
system,  the  medium  by  which  these  gases  are  carried.  By  the 
blood,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  without  and  conveyed  to  all  parts 
of  the  organism ;  and,  by  the  blood,  carbonic  acid,  which  comes 
from  within,  is  carried  to  those  parts  by  which  it  may  escape  from 
the  body.  The  two  processes, — absorption  of  oxygen  and  excretion 
of  carbonic  acid, — are  complementary,  and  their  sum  is  termed 
the  process  of  Respiration. 

In  all  Vertebrata,  and  in  a  large  number  of  Invertebrata,  certain 
parts,  either  lungs  or  gills,  are  specially  constructed  for  bringing 
the  blood  into  proximity  with  the  aerating  medium  (atmospheric 
air,  or  water  containing  air  in  solution).  In  some  of  the  lower 
Vertebrata  (frogs  and  other  naked  Amphibia)  the  skin  is  important 
as  a  respiratory  organ,  and  is  capable  of  supplementing,  to  some 
extent^  the  functions  of  the  proper  breathing  apparatus ;  but  in  all 
the  higher  animals,  including  man,  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the 
skin;  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

Essentially,  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  fine  transparent 
membrane,  one  surface  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water, 
1X8  the  case  may  be,  while,  on  the  other,  is  a  network  of  blood- 
vessels,—the  only  separation  between  the  blood  and  aerating 
medivjm  being  the  thin  wall  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  fine 
meinbriane :  on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are  distributed.  The 
difterence  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  complicated  re- 
spiratory membrane  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  various  complexity  of  the  respiratory  membrane,  and  the 
kind  of  aerating  medium,  are  not,  however,  the  only  conditions 
which  cause  a  difference  in  the  respiratory  capacity  of  different 
animals.  The  number  and  size  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  the 
mechanism  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  'pulmonary  heart,  physiologically  distinct  from  the  systemic,  are, 
all  of  themj  conditions  scarcely  second  in  importance. 
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lu  the  heart  of  man  and  all  othef  Maramalia,  the  »vy//^  side  ^rom  >v.l^i<fti 
tlie  blood  is  propelled  into  and  through  the  lungs  may  be  termed  the  "  pul- 
monary "  heart ;  while  the  left  side  is  "systemic  "  in  function.  In  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  however,  no  such  distinction  can  be  drawn.  -  Thus;  iti 
Fish  the  heart  propels  the  blood  to  the  respiratory  organs  (gills)  ;  but  there 
is  no  contractile  sac  corresponding  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  to  propel  the 
blood  directly  into  the  sj'stemic  vessels. 

It  ma}-  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  lungs  are  only  the 
medium  for  the  exchange,  on  the  part  of  the  blood,  of  carbonic 
acid  for  oxygen.  They  are  not  the  seat,  in  any  special  manner,  of 
those  combustion-processes  of  which  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  is  the  final  result.  These  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body — 
more  in  one  part,  less  in  another  :  chiefly  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissues. 

The  Respiratory  Passages  and  Tissues. 

The  object  of  I'espiration  being  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  atmospheric  air  shall  pass  into 
them  and  be  expelled  from  them.  The  lungs  are  contained  in 
the  chest  or  thorax,  which  is  a  closed  cavity  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  outside,  except  by  means  of  the  respiratory 
passages.  The  air  enters  these  passages  through  the  nostrils  or 
through  the  mouth,  thence  it  passes  thi'ough  the  larynx  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  chest 
divides  into  two  tubes  or  bronchi,  one  to  each  (right  and  left) 
lung. 

The  Larynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  passage  which  leads 
exclusively  to  the  lung  :  it  is  formed  by  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and 
arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  144),  and  contains  the  vocal  cords,  by 
the  vibration  of  which  the  voice  is  chiefly  produced.  These  vocal 
cords  are  ligamentous  bands  attached  to  certain  cartilages 
capable  of  movement  by  muscles.  By  their  approximation  the 
cords  can  entirely  close  the  entrance  into  the  larynx  ;  but  under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  a 
more  or  less  triangular  chink  between  tliem,  called  tlie  rima 
ijlotlidis.  Projecting  at  an  acute  angle  between  the  base  of  thje 
tongue  and  the  larynx  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  a  leaf-shaped 
cartilage,  with  its  larger  extremity  free,  called  tlie  epiglottis 
(fig.  144,  e).  The  whole  of  the  larynx  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  which,  liowever,  is  extremely  thin  'over  the  vocal 
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cords.  At  its  loAver  extremity  the  larjnx  joins  the  trachea.* 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  so-called  cornicula 
laryngis,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  of  the  hyaline  variety. 


Fig-  143- 


Structiire  of  the  Epiglottis. — The  supporting  cartilage  of 
the  epiglottis  is  composed  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage,  enclosed  in 
a  fibrous  sheath  (perichondrium),  and  covered  on  both  sides  with 
mucous  membrane.  The  anterior  surface,  which  looks  towards 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  tlie 
basis  of  which  is  fibrous  tissue,  elevated  towards  both  surfaces  in 
the  form  of  rudimentary  papillte,  and  covered  with  several  layei-s 


*  A  detailed  account  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  Larynx  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  XVI. 
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of  squamous  epithelium.  In  it  ramify  capillary  blood-vessels, 
and  in  its  meshes  are  a  large  number  of  lymphatic  channels. 
Under  the  mucous  membrane, 
in  the  less  dense  fibrous  tissue 
of  which  it  is  composed,  are  a 
number  of  tubular  glands. 
The  posterior  or  laryngeal  sui*- 
fiice  of  the  epiglottis  is  covered 
l)y  a  mucous  membrane,  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  that  on  the 
other  surface,  but  its  epithelial 
coat  is  thinner,  the  number  of 
strata  of  cells  are  less,  and  the 
liapilla)  few  and  less  distinct. 
The  fibrous  tissue  which  con- 
stitutes the  mucous  membrane 
is  in  great  part  of  the  ade- 
noid variety,  and  is  here  and 
there  collected  into  distinct 
masses  or  follicles.  The  glands 
of  the  posterior  surface  are 
smaller  but  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  other  sur- 
face. In  many  places  the 
glands  which  are  situated  near- 
est to  the  perichondrium  are 
directly  continuous  through 
apertures  in  the  cartilage  with 
those  on  the  other  side,  and 
often  the  ducts  of  the  glands 
from  one  side  of  the  cartilage 
piiss  through  and  open  upon 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  other 
side.  Taste  c/oblets  have  been 
found  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis, and  in  several  other 
situations  in  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane. 

The  Trachea  and  Bronchial  Tubes. — The  trac/iea  or  wind- 
pipe extends  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  wliich  is  on  a  level  with 


Fig.  144. — Outline  ahowini)  Ike  (jeneral  form  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  as  seen  from  he- 
fore,  h,  the  great  coinii  of  tlio  hyoid  bono; 
e,  epiglottis ;  (,  superior,  and  (',  iiiforior 
cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  e,  middle  of 
the  cricoid  eartilago ;  Ir,  the  trachea,  showiiiff 
sixteen  cjirtiliiginous  ringH  ;  h,  the  right,  and 
i'.thelcftbronchus.    (AllenThomson.)  xi. 
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the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  a  point 
vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  two 


Fig.  145. —  OiUline  showing  tk':  i/Kiieral  foi  m  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  as  seen  from  .beliinil. 
h,  great  cornu  of  the  liyoid  bone ;  t,  xuperioi-, 
and  i',  the  inferior  cormi  of  the  thjroid  cnrti- 

•  lage ;  e,  epiglottis;  n,  points  to  the  back  of 
both  tlie  arytenoid  cartilages,  wliich  are  s\ir- 
mounted  by  the  cornii^ula ;  <•,  tlic  middle  ridge 
on  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  Ir,  the 
posterior  membranous  part  of  the  trachea ;  li,  b', 
right  and  left  bronchi.    'Allen  ThoniRon.)  4. 


diminish,  when  reqnired,  the  cahbre 
mating  the  ends  of  the  cartilages.  On 


opposite  the  third  dorsal 
bronchi,  one  for  each  lung 
(fig.  144).  It  measures,  on 
an  average,  four  or  four- 
and-a-half  inches  in  length, 
and  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

Structure. — The  trachea 
is  essentially  a  tube  of  fibro- 
elastic  membrane,  within 
the  layers  of  which  are  en- 
closed a  series  of  cartilagi- 
nous rings,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  in  number.  These 
rings  extend  only  around 
the  front  and  sides  of  the 
trachea  (about  two-thirds 
of  its  circumference),  aud 
are  deficient  behind ;  the 
interval  between  their  pos- 
terior extremities  being 
bridged  over  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fibrous  mem- 
liraue  in  which  they  are 
enclosed  (fig.  144).  The 
cartilages  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  ai'c  of 
tlie  hyaline  variety. 

Immediately  within  this 
tube,  at  the  back,  is  a 
layer  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  which  extends,  trans- 
versely, between  the  ends  of 
the  cartilaginous  rings  to 
which  tiiey  are  attached, 
and  opposite  the  intervals 
between  them,  also ;  their 
evident  function  being  to 
of  the  trachea  by  approxi- 
tside  these  are  a  few  longi- 
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tudin'd  bundles  of  muscular  tissue,  which,  like  the  preceding,  are 
attached  both  to  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  framework. 

The  mucous  membrane  consists  of  adenoid  tissue,  separated 
from  the  stratified  cohmmar 
epithelium  which  lines  it 
by  a  homogeneous  basement 
membrane.  This  is  pene- 
trated here  and  there  by 
channels  which  connect  the 
adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucosa 
with  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  the  epithelium. 
The  stratified  columnar 
epithelium  is  formed  of 
several  layers  of  cells  (fig. 
146),  of  which  the  most 
superficial  layer  is  ciliated, 
and  is  often  branched  down- 
wards to  join  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles ;  while 
between  these  branched 
cells  are  smaller  elongated 
cells  prolonged  up  towards 
the  surface  and  down  to 
the  basement  membrane. 
Beneath  these  are  one  or 
more  layers  of  more  irregu- 
larly shaped  cells.  In  the 
deeper  part  of  the  mucosa 
are  many  elastic  fibres 
between  which  lie  con- 
nective -  tissue  corpuscles 
and  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Numerous  mucous  glands 
are  situate  on  the  exterior 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  trachea  ; 
their  ducts  perforating  the  various  structures  wliicli  form  the  wall 
of  the  trachea,  and  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  into 
the  interior. 

The  two  bronchi  into  which  the  trachea  divides,  of  which  the 
right  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  horizontal  than  the  left  (fig. 
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rig.  146. — Stictinn  of  the  Inicltm.  a,  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium  ;  h  and  it,  piopoi-  structure 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  nontainini?  elastic 
fibres  cut  across  transversely  ;  J,  submucous 
tissue  containing  mucous  glands,  e,  separated 
from  the  liyalinc  cartUago,  r/,  by  a  fine  fibrous 
tissue,  /;  h,  extemnl  investment  of  fine 
fibrous  tissue.    (S.  K.  Alcock.) 
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144),  resemble  the  trachea  exactly  in  structure,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  cartilaginous  rings.  On  entering  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  however,  the  rings,  although  they  still  form  only  larger 
or  smaller  segments  of  a  circle,  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  tubes,  but  are  distributed  impartially  to  all  parts 
of  their  circumference. 

The  bronchi  divide  and  sub-divide,  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  into  a  number  of  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  wliicli  pene- 


Fig,  147. — Transverse  seclion  of  a  bronchus,  about  i  inch  in  diameter,  c,  Epithelium 
(ciliated)  ;  immediately  beneath  it  is  the  mucous  membrane  or  internal  fibrous  layer, 
of  varying:  thickness  ;  "i ,  muscular  layer  ;  s,  submucoiLs  tissue  ;  /,  fibrous  tissue ; 
c,  cartilage  enclosed  -witiiin  the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue ;  g,  mucous  gland.  (F.  E. 
Schulze.) 

trate  into  every  part  of  the  organ,  until  at  length  they  end  in  the 
smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  lungs,  called  lobules. 

All  the  larger  branches  still  have  walls  formed  of  tough  mem- 
brane, containing  portions  of  cartilaginous  rings,  by  which  they 
ai*e  held  open,  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  elastic  tissue.  They  are  lined  by  mucous, 
membrane,  the  surface  of  which,  like  that  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  (fig.  146).  The  mucous, 
membrane  is  abundantly  provided  with  mucous  glands. 

As  the  bronchi  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  tlieir  Avails, 
thinner,  the  cartilaginous  rings  become  scarcer  and  more  irregular, 
until,  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  represented  only  by 
minute  and  scattered  cartilaginous  flakes.  And  when  the  bronchi,, 
by  successive  branches  are  reduced  to  about  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  they  lose  their  cartilaginous  element  altogether,  and 
their  walls  are  formed  only  of  a  tough  fibrous  elastic  membrane,. 
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with  circular  umscular  fibres  ;  they  are  still  lined,  however,  by  a 
thill  mucous  mcmbniiie,  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  length  of 
the  cells  bearing  the  cilia  having  become  so  far  diminished,  that 
the  cells  arc  now  almost  cubical.  In  the  smaller  bronchi  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  are  more  abundant  than  iu  the  trachea 
und  larger  bronchi,  and  form  a  distinct  circular  coat. 

The  Lungs  and  Pleurae. — The  Lungs  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  thorax.  They  are  of  a  spongy  elastic  texture,  and  on 
section  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  if  they  were  in  great  part  solid 


Fiff.  148. — Transverse  section  of  the  chest. 


organs,  except  here  and  there,  at  certain  points,  where  branches 
of  the  bronchi  or  air-tubes  may  have  been  cut  across,  and  show, 
on  the  surface  of  the  section,  their  tubular  structiu'e.  In  fact, 
however,  the  lungs  arc  hollow  organs,  each  of  which  communicates 
by  a  separate  orifice  with  a  common  air-tiibe,  the  trachcfi. 

Tlie  Pleura. — Each  lung  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  membrane— 
the  pleura,  one  layer  of  which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface,  and 
provides  it  with  its  smooth  and  slippery  covering,  while  the  other 
adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest- wall.  The  continuity  of 
the  two  layers,  which  form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
serous  membranes,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  148. 
The  appearance  of  a  space,  however,  between  the  jjleura  Avhicii 
covers  the  lung  (yhceral  layer),  and  that  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest  {parietal  layer),  is  inserted  in  the  draAving 
only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  These  layers  are,  in  health, 
everywhere  in  contact,  one  with  the  other ;  and  between  them  ig 
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only  just  so  much  fluid  as  will  ensure  the  lungs  gliding  easily,  in 
their  expansion  and  contraction,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal 
layer,  which  lines  the  chest-wall.  While  considering  the  subject 
of  normal  respiration,  we  may  discard  altogether  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  any  space  or  cavity  between  the  lungs  and  the  wall 
of  the  chest. 

If,  howevei',  an  opening  be  made  so  as  to  permit  air  or  fluid  to 
enter  the  pleural  sac,  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  recoils, 
and  a  considerable  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  chest- 
wall.  In  other  Avords,  the  natural  elasticity  of  tlic  lungs  would 
cause  them  at  all  times  to  contract  away  from  the  ribs,  were  it 
not  that  the  contraction  is  resisted  by  atmospheric  pressure  which 
bears  only  on  the  imier  surface  of  the  air-tubes  and  air-cells.  On 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac,  atmospheric  pressui-e 
bears  alike  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  luugj  and  their 
elastic  recoil  is  thus  no  longer  prevented. 

Strvxtnre  of  the  Pleura  and  Tadu/. — The  pulmonary  pleura  con- 
sists of  an  outer  or  denser 
layer  and  an  inner  looser 
tissue.  The  former  or 
pleura  proper  consists  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue  with 
clastic  fibres,  covered  by 
endothelium,  the  cells  of 
which  are  large,  flat,  hya- 
line, and  transparent  when 
the  lung  is  expanded,  but 
become  smaller,  thicker, 
and  granular  when  the  huig 
collapses,  in  the  plem'a  is 
alymph-canalicularsvistem ; 
and  connective  tissue  cor- 
Ijuscles  are  foinid  in  the 
fibrous  tissue  which  forms 
its  groundwork.  The  inner,  looser,  or  subploural  tissue  c(jntaius 
lamella;  of  fibrous  connective  ti.ssue  and  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles between  them.  Numerous  lymphatics  are  to  be  met  with, 
which  form  a  dense  plexus  of  vessels,  many  of  which  contain  valves. 
They  are  simple  endothelial  tubes,  and  take  origin  in  the  lymph- 
canalicular  system  of  the  pleura  projjer.  Scattered  bundles  of 
unstripcd  muscular  fibre  occur  iu  the  pulmonary  pleura.  TJiey 


PMfr.  140-  —  ('iUiiri/  epil/ieliuiii  of'  the  humdn  Iradii:/! . 
Layer  of  longitiidinaily  arranged  elastic 
fibres ;  i,  Ijasemcnt  morabrane ;  c,  deepest 
cells,  cii'cular  in  fomi ;  rf,  intei-mediate  elon- 
fi'atcd  cells ;  outennost  layer  of  cells  fully 
(lovcloped  and  bearing  cilia,    x  350. 

(KoUikor.' 
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Fig',  150.  —  lerminal  bmnch  of  a  Vronclilal  tube, 
11-ith  its  infundibula  and  air-cells,  from  the 
margin  of  the  lung  of  a  monkey,  injected 
with  quicksilver,  a,  teiiuinal  bronchial 
twig ;  h  h,  infundibula  and  air-cells, 
X  10,    (F.  E,  Schnlzc) 


aro  especially  strongly  developed  on  the  anterior  and  internal  sur- 
tiicos  of  the  lungs,  the  parts  which  move  most  freely  in  respiration  : 
their  function  is  doubtless  to 
aid  in  expiration.  The  stmc- 
turc  of  the  parietal  portion  of 
the  pleura  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  visceral  layer. 

Each'  lung  is  partially  sub- 
divided into  separate  portions 
culled  lobes:  the  right  king 
into  three  lobes,  and  the  left 
into  two.  Each  of  these  lobes, 
again,  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  minute  parts,  called 
lobules.  Each  pulmonary 
lobule  may  be  considered  a 
lung  in  miniature,  consisting, 
as  it  does,  of  a  branch  of  the 

bronchial  tube,  of  air-cells,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
with  a  sparing  amount  of  ai'eolar  tissue. 

On  entering  a  lobule,  the  small 
l)ronchial  tube,  the  structure  of 
which  has  been  just  described 
(",  fig.  15 1),  divides  and  sub- 
divides; its  walls  at  the  same 
time  becoming  thinner  and 
thiinier,  until  at  length  they  are 
formed  only  of  a  thin  membrane 
of  areolar  and  elastic  tissiie,  lined 
1  )y  a  layer  of  squamous  epithelium, 
not  provided  with  cilia.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  altered  in 
sliape  ;  each  of  the  minute  ter- 
minal branches  widening  out 
funnel-wise,  and  its  walls  being 
pouched  out  irregularly  into  small 
saccular  dilatations,  called  air-cells 
(fig,  15  t,  b).  Such  a  funnel-shaped 
terminal  branch  of  the  bronchial 

tube,  with  its  group  of  pouches  or  air-cells,  has  been  called  an 
infmidil>v I um  (figH.  150,  151),  and  the  irregular  oblong  space  in 


Fig,  151 . — Two  small  infundibula  or  group-t 
of  riii-ci'lls,  a  n,  with  nir-cellf,  b  h, 
iiiul  the  uHiinate  bronchial  tubes,  oc, 
with  wliich  the  air-cells  commiuiicat e. 
From  a  iiew-boni  cliiUl.  (KoUikcr.) 
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its  centre,  with  which  the  air-cells  commuuicate,  an  intej'cellular 
passage. 

The  air-cells,  or  air-vesicles,  may  be  placed  singly,  like  recesses 
from  the  intercellular  passage,  but  more  often  they  are  arranged 
in  groups  or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated  tubes ;  so  that 
a  short  series  of  vesicles,  all  communicating  with  one  another, 


Fig.  152. — From  a  stclinn  of  tlie  huir/  of  a  cnt,  stained  with  silver  nitrate.  A.  D.  Alveolar  duct 
or  iuteroellular  passage.  S.  Alveolar  septa.  N.  Alveoli  or  air-cells,  lined  with  lai'ge 
flat,  nucleated  cells,  with  some  smaller  polyhedral  nucleated  cells.  U.  Unstriped 
muscular  fibres.  Circular  muscular  fibres  are  seen  sun'ounding  the  interior  of  the 
alveolar  duet,  and  at  one  part  is  seen  a  group  of  small  polyhedral  cells  continued 
from  the  bronchus.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.^, 

open  by  a  common  orifice  into  the  tube.  The  vesicles  arc  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  mutual  pressure  to  which  tliey  are 
subject ;  their  walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  from  3^,, 
to  -f^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  walls  arc  formed  of  fine 
membrane,  similar  to  that  of  the  intercellular  passages,  and  con- 
tinuous with  it,  which  mcmbi'ane  is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form 
a  sharp-edged  border  at  each  circular  orifice  of  communication 
between  contiguous  air- vesicles,  or  between  the  vesicles  and  tlie 
bronchial  passages.    Numerous  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  are  spread 
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out  between  contiguous  air-cells,  and  many  of  these  are  attached 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of  which  each  cell  is 
composed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength,  and  the  power  of 
recoil  after  distension.  The  cells  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  epithe- 
lium (fig.  152),  not  provided  with  cilia.  Outside  the  cells,  a  net- 
work of  pulmonary  capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely  (fig.  153), 
that  the  interspaces  or  meshes  are  even  narrower  than  the  vessels, 
which  are,  on  an  average,  -^^roo  inch  in  diameter.  Between 


'53« — CapiHtirn  net-work  oj'  the  pidmonnri)  blood-vessds  in  the  human  lung.    X  60. 

(KiiUiker.) 

the  atmospheric  air  in  the  cells  and  the  blood  in  these  vessels, 
nothing  intervenes  but  the  thin  walls  of  the  cells  and  capillaries  ; 
and  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  air  is  the  more  complete, 
because  the  folds  of  membrane  between  contiguous  cells,  and  often 
the  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  same,  contain  only  a  single 
Layer  of  capillaries,  both  sides  of  which  are  thus  at  once  exposed 
to  the  air. 

The  air-vesicles  situated  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  lung  are 
smaller  and  their  networks  of  capillaries  arc  closer  than  those 
'nearer  to  the  circumference.  The  vesicles  of  adjacent  lobules 
do  not  communicate  ;  and  those  of  the  same  lobule  or  pi'oceeding 
from  the  same  intercellular  passage,  do  so  as  a  general  rule  only 
near  angles  of  bifurcation  ;  so  that,  wlicn  any  bronchial  tube  is 
closed  or  obstructed,  the  supply  of  air  is  lost  for  all  the  cells 
opening  into  it  or  its  branches. 
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.Blood-m2)ply. ~T\\G  lungs  receive  blood  from  two  sources,  (a) 
the  ])ulmonar7  artery,  (6)  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former 
conveys  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  for  its  arterialization,  and  this 
blood  takes  no  share  in  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues 
through  which  it  passes,  {h)  The  branches  of  the  bronchial 
arteries  ramify  for  nutrition's  sake  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  of 
the  larger  pulmonary  vessels,  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue, 
Ac.  ;  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  vessels  being  returned  chiefly 
through  the  bronchial  and  partly  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Li/m-pliatics. — The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  three  sets  : — 
I.  Irregular  lacunae  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  or  air-cells.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  which  lead  from  these  accompany  the  pidmonary 
vessels  towards  the  root  of  the  lung.  2.  Irregular  anastomosing 
spaces  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  3.  Lymph-spaces  in  the 
pulmonary  pleura.  The  lymphatic  vessels  from  all  these  irregular 
sinuses  pass  in  towards  tlie  root  of  the  lung  to  reach  the  bronchial 
glands. 

JVerves. — The  nerves  of  the  lung  are  to  be  traced  from  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by 
bi-anches  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  follow  the 
course  of  the  vessels  and  bronchi,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  latter 
many  small  ganglia  are  situated. 

Mechanism  of  Respiration. 

liesjjiration  consists  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
■of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  These  acts  are  called  Inspiration  and 
Expiration  respectively. 

Vor  the  iitspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  evident  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  such  a  movement  of  the  side-walls  or  floor  of 
the  chest,  or  of  both,  that  the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be 
enlarged.  By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  of  coui-se  a 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  will  enter  tlu'ough  the  larynx  and  trachea  to  equalise  the 
pressure  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chest. 

For  the  expiratiov  of  air,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  evident 
that,  b}-  an  opposite  movement  which  shall  diminish  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  the  prcssiire  in  the  interior  will  be  increased,  and  air 
will  be  expelled,  until  tlie  pressure  within  and  without  the  chest 
are  again  equal.    In  both  cases  the  uir  passes  through  the  trachea 
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and  liii-ynx,  whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs,  tliere  being 
no  other  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  ;  and  tlie 
lung,  for  the  same  reason,  remains  Tinder  all  the  circumstances 
described  closely  iu  contact  with  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest. 
To  speak  of  expansion  of  the  chest,  is  to  speak  also  of  expansion 
of  the  hnig. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  respiratoiy 
movements  are  effected. 

Respiratory  Movements. 

A.  Inspiration. — The  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration 
is  a  muscular  act ;  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory 


Fig.        —  Diiiijmm  of  itxe.t  n  f  movemnit  of  rih.i. 

niusclcs  being  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest-cavity  (a)  in  tho 
vertical,  and  (b)  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters. 
The  muscles  engaged  in  ordinary  inspiration  are  the  diaphragm  ; 
the  external  intcrcostals  ;  ])arts  of  the  internal  intercostals  ;  tho 
Icvatores  costarum ;  and  serratns  posticus  superior. 

(a.)  'IMio  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the  con- 
traction and  consequent  descent  of  the  diaphragm, — the  sides  of 
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the  muscle  descending  most,  aiul  tlie  central  tendon  remaining 
comparatively  unmoved;  while  tlie  intercostal  and  other  muscles, 
by  acting  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  diaphragm,  during  its 
contraction,  from  drawing  in  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

(b.)  The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of 
the  chest  is  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  greater  number 


Fig.  155. — Diagram  0/  movement  of  a  rib  in  inspiration. 


wf  which  are  attached  very  obliquely  to  the  spine  and  sternum 
{see  Figure  of  Skeleton  hi  frontispiece). 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at  the 
Kides — the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  from  perfomiing  any  up- 
ward movement  by  their  attachment  to  the  spine.  The  movement 
of  the  front  extremities  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity  accompanied  by 
4in  upward  and  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  to  which  they 
nre  attached,  the  movement  being  greater  at  the  lower  end  tlian 
nt  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  bone. 

Tlte  axes  of  rotation  in  these  movements  are  two  ;  one  corre- 
sponding M'itii  a  line  drawn  throiigh  the  two  articulations  wliich 
the  rib  forms  with  the  spine  (a  b,  fig.  1 54)  ;  and  the  other,  with  a 
line  draAvn  Irom  one  of  these  (head  of  rib)  to  tlie  sternum  (A  K, 
fig.  154,  and  fig.  155);  the  motion  of  the  rib  around  the  latter 
axis  being  somewhat  after  the  fiashiou  of  raising  the  handle  of  a 
bucket. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  opening 
out  of  the  angle  which  the  bony  part  forms  with  its  cartilage  (fig. 
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158,  A)  ;  and  thus  an  additional  means  is  provided  for  increasiufj 
tiie  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  arc  raised,  in  ordinary  nuiefc 
inspiration,  are  the  external  intercostals,  and  that  portion  of  tho 
iMernal  intercostals  whicli  is  situate  between  the  costal  cartilages  j 
and  these  are  assisted  by  the  levatores  costarum,  and  the  serratus: 
posticus  sujierior.  The  action  of  the  levatores  and  the  serratics  in. 
veiy  simple.  Their  fibres,  ai'isiug  from  the  sjiine  as  a  fixed  point,, 
pass  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  ribs,  and  neces- 
sarily raise  the  latter  when  they  contract.  The  action  of  tho 
intercostal  muscles  is  not  quite  so  simple,  inasmuch  as,  passing- 
merely  from  rib  to  rib,  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  no  fixed 
point  towards  whicli  they  can  pull  the  bones  to  which  they  arO' 
attached. 

A  very  simple  apparatus  will  make  their  action  plain.  Such  an  apparatus 
is  shown  iu  fig.  156.    A  B  is  an  upright  bar,  representing  the  spine,  with 


Vig.  is6.—/Jiagram  of  apparatus  allowing  Fig.  Diagram  of  uppiiraliis  sUoiviii;^ 

the  action  of  the  external  iiilercoslal  the  action  of  the  internal  tnlercostat 

nvinc'e.i.  musclen. 


wliicil  arc  jointed  two  parallel  hars,  G  and  D,  which  represent  two  of  the 
ribs,  and  are  connected  in  front  by  moveable  joints  with  another  upright^ 
representing  the  sternum. 

If  with  such  an  apparatus  elastic  bands  be  connected  in  imitation  of  the 
intercostal  muscles,  it  will  bo  found  that  when  stretched  on  the  bars  after 
the  fa.shion  of  the  cxterTud  intercostal  fibres  (fig.  156,6  U),  pa&siug 
downwards  and  forwards,  they  raise  Ihcni  (fig.  156  C'  D')  ;  while  on  tho 
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other  hand,  if  {ilacecl  in  imitation  of  the  position  of  the  interuul  intercostals 
(fig.  157,  E  F),  i.e.,  passing  downwiirds  and  backwards,  thev  depress  them 
(lig.  157,  E'  F'). 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  very  simple.  The  intercostal 
muscles,  in  contracting,  merely  do  that  which  all  other  contracting  fibres 
tlo,  viz.,  bring  nearer  together  the  points  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  the  external  intercostals  must  raise  the  ribs,  the  points 
0  and  D  (fig.  156)  being  nearer  to  each  other  when  the  parallel  bars  are  in 
the  position  of  the  dotted  lines.  The  limit  of  the  movement  in  the  apparatus 
is  reached  when  the  elastic  band  extends  at  right  angles  to  the  two  bars 
which  it  connects — the  points  of  attachment  C  and  D' being  then  at  the 
smallest  possible  distance  one  from  the  other. 

The  intcnial  intercostals  (excepting  those  fibres  which  are  attached  tn 
the  cartilages  of  the  libs),  have  an  opposite  action  to  that  of  the  external. 
Tn  contracting  they  must  pull  down  the  ribs,  because  the  points  E  and  F 
(fig.  157)  can  only  be  brought  nearer  one  to  another  (fig.  157,  E'  Y')  by 
such  an  alteration  in  their  position. 

On  account  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  witli 
reference  to  the  sternum,  the  action  of  the  intcr-cartllaginmiK  fibres  of 
the  internal  intercostals  must,  of  course,  on  the  foregoing  principles, 
resemble  tliat  of  the  external  intercostals. 

In  tranquil  breathing,  tho  expansive  movements  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  are  greater  than  those  of  the  upper.  In  forced 
inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  greatest  extent  of  movement 
■appears  to  be  m  the  upper  antero-posterior  diameter. 

Muscles  of  Extraordinary  Inspiration. — In  eMraordinari/ 
■or  forced  inspiration,  as  in  violent  exercise,  or  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  some  interference  with  tlic  due  entrance  of  air  into  tho 
-chest,  and  in  which,  therefore,  strong  efforts  are  necessaiy,  other 
muscles  than  those  just  enumerated,  are  pressed  into  the  service. 
It  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  separate  by  a  liard  and  fast 
line,  the  so-called  muscles  of  ordinari/  from  those  of  ej-traonlinari/ 
inspiration ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  following  are  but  little 
used  as  resinratory  agents,  except  in  cases  in  which  uimsual  efforts 
are  required^ — the  scaleni  muscles,  the  sternomastoid,  tlie  scrniivx 
magnvs,  the  pectoi-ales,  and  tlie  trdpeziiis. 

Types  of  Respiration. — 'J'lie  expansion  of  the  chest  in  insi)i- 
ration  presents  some  pocidiarities  in  diflereut  persons.  In  young 
children,  it  is  effected  chicHy  by  the  diapliragm,  which  beifig 
highly  arched  in  expiration,  becomes  flatter  as  it  contracts,  and, 
descending,  presses  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  pushes  forward 
the  front  walls  of  the  abdomen.  'I'he  movement  of  the  abdominal 
walls  being  here  more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is 
usual  to  call  this  the  abdominal  type  of  respiration.    In  men, 
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together  with  the  descent  of  the  cliai)hraym,  and  the  pushing 
foi'ward  of  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  chest  and  the 
sternum  are  subject  to  a  wide  movement  in  inspiration  (inferior 
costal  type).    In  women,  the  movement  ajjpoars  less  extensive  in 


I'ig.  158. —  The  chani/es  nf  the.  thomc'ic  ami 
abdominal  walls  of  the  male  thiring  re/spi- 
riilion.  The  hack  is  supposed  to  be 
tixed,  in  order  to  thiow  forward  tlie 
respiratory  movement  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  outer  black  continuous  line 
in  front  represents  the  ordinarj- 
breathing  movement :  the  anterior 
margin  of  it  being  the  boundaiy  of 
inspiration,  the  posterior  margin  the 
limit  of  expiration.  Tlie  line  is  thicker 
over  the  abdomen,  since  the  oi  dinaiy 
Tcspiratorj-  movement  is  chiefly  ab- 
dominal :  thin  over  the  chest,  for  there 
is  less  movement  over  that  region.  The 
dotted  line  indicates  the  movement  on 
deep  inspiration,  during  which  the 
sternum  advances  while  the  abdomen 
recedes. 


Fig.  159. — V'/ic  ivsitiratory  movement  in  th: 
female.  The  lines  indicate  the  same 
changes  as  in  the  last  figure.  The 
thickness  of  the  continuous  line  over 
the  stermmi  .shows  the  larger  extent  of 
the  ordinary  breathing  movement  over 
that  region  in  the  female  than  in  the 
mule.    (John  Hutchinson.) 


The  posterioi-  continuous  lino  i-epresents 
in  both  flgures  the  limit  of  forced  expi- 
ration. 


the  lower,  and  more  so  in  the  upper,  part  of  the  cliest  (supeiiw 
coskU  type).    (See  figs.  158,  159.) 

B.  Expiration. — From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspira- 
tion, the  chest  and  lungs  return  in  ordinary  tranquil  expiration, 
by  their  elasticity ;  the  force  employed  l)y  the  inspiratory  muscles 
in  distending  the  chest  and  overcoming  tlie  clastic  resistance  of 
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tlic  lungs  and  chest-walls,  being  returned  as  an  expiratory  effort 
when  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  This  elastic  recoil  of  the  chest  and 
lungs  is  sufficient,  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  to  expel  air  from 
the  lungs  in  the  intervals  of  inspiration,  and  no  muscular  power 
is  required.  In  all  voluntary  expiratory  effoi-ts,  however,  as  in 
speaking,  singing,  blowing,  and  the  like,  and  in  many  involuntar}' 
actions  also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something  more  than 
merely  passive  elastic  power  is  necessary,  and  the  proper  expira- 
tory muscles  are  brought  into  action.  By  far  the  chief  of  these 
are  the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  push  up  the  floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  dia- 
phragm, and  by  thus  making  pressure  on  the  lungs,  expel  air 
from  them  through  the  trachea  and  larynx.  All  muscles,  however, 
which  depress  the  ribs,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of  expiration, 
and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
suisisted  in  their  action  by  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  inter- 
costals,  the  triangularis  sterni,  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and 
quadratus  lumborum.  When  by  the  efforts  of  the  expiratory 
muscles,  the  chest  has  been  squeezed  to  less  than  its  average 
diameter,  it  again,  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  returns  to  the 
normal  dimensions  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The  construction 
of  the  chest- walls,  therefore,  admirably  adapts  them  for  recoil- 
ing against  and  resisting  as  well  undue  contraction  as  undue 
dilatation. 

In  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts,  the  lungs  can  never  con- 
tract to  the  utmost,  but  are  always  more  or  less  "on  the  stretch," 
being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest  by  cohesion  as  well  as  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
can  contract  away  from  these  only  when,  by  some  means  or  other, 
as  by  making  an  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  by  the  eftusiou 
of  fluid  there,  the  pressure  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
lungs  becomes  equal.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
degree  of  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  dependent  on 
that  of  the  boundary  walls  of  the  chest,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
one  being  in  close  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  other,  and 
obliged  to  follow  it  in  all  its  movements. 

Respiratory  Rhythm. — The  acts  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  chest,  take  up,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  nearly  equal 
time.  The  act  of  inspiring  air,  however,  especially  in  women  and 
children,  is  a  little  shorter  than  that  of  expelling  it,  and  there  is 
commonly  a  very  slight  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration  and 
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the  beginuiug  of  the  next  inspiration.  Tlie  respiratory  rhythm 
may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

Inspiration      ......  6 

Expiration  .       .  .    .  7  or  8 

A  very  slight  pause. 

Respiratory  Sounds. — If  the  ear  be  phiced  in  contact  with 
the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  be  separated  from  it  only  by  a  good 
conductor  of  sound  or  stethoscope,  a  faint  respiratory  murmur  is 
heard  during  inspiration.  This  sound  varies  somewhat  in  diffe- 
rent parts — being  loudest  or  coarsest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
trachea  and  large  bronchi  (tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  and 
fading  off  into  a  faint  sighing  as  the  ear  is  placed  at  a  distance 
from  these  (vesicular  breathing).  It  is  best  heard  in  children, 
and  in  them  a  faint  murmur  is  heai'd  in  expiration  also.  The 
cause  of  the  vesicular  murmur  has  received  various  explanations. 
Most  observers  hold  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  friction  of 
tlie  air  against  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  when  they  are 
undergoing  distension  (Laennec,  Skoda),  others  that  it  is  due  to 
an  oscillation  of  the  current  of  air  as  it  enters  the  alveoli 
(Chauveau),  whilst  others  believe  that  the  sound  is  produced  in 
the  glottis,  but  that  it  is  modified  in  its  passage  to  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  (Beau,  Gee). 

Respiratory  Movements  of  the  Nostrils  and  of  the 
Glottis. — During  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw 
air  into  the  chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  which 
it  enters  are  not  passive.  In  hxirried  breathing  the  instinctive 
dilatation  of  the  nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  may  not  be  noticeable.  The  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  however,  or  rima  glottidis  (fig.  143),  is  dilated 
at  each  inspiration,  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  air,  and  be- 
comes smaller  at  each  expiration ;  its  condition,  therefore,  corres- 
ponding during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
There  is  a  further  likeness  between  the  two  acts  in  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is 
a  muscular  act,  and  its  contraction  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil ; 
although,  under  various  conditions,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
there  may  be,  in  the  latter,  considerable  nuiscular  power  exer- 
cised. 

Terms  used  to  express  Quantity  of  Air  breathed. — 

a.  Breathing  or  tidal  air,  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  habituall}'- 
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and  almost  uniformly  changed  in  each  act  of  breathing.  Jn  a 
healthy  adult  man  it  is  about  30  cubic  inches. 

b.  Complemented  ail-,  is  the  quantity  over  and  above  this  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration ;  its  amount 
is  various,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

c.  Reserve  air. — After  ordinary  expiration,  sixch  as  that  which 
expels  the  breathing  or  tidal  air,  a  certain  quantity  of  air  remains 
in  the  lungs,  which  may  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  and  deeper 
expiration.    This  is  termed  reserve  air. 

d.  Besidual  air  is  the  quantity  which  still  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  Its  amount  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  100  cubic  inches. 

The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the  lungs 
of  an  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  is  about  686,000  cubic  inches. 
This  quantity,  however,  is  largely  increased  by  exertion ;  tlie 
average  amount  for  a  hard-working  labourer  in  the  same  time, 
being  1,568,390  cubic  inches. 

e.  Respir-atory  Capacity. — The  greatest  respiratory  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  air  which  a  person  can 
expel  from  his  lungs  by  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest 
inspiration  that  he  can  make ;  it  expresses  the  power  which  a 
person  has  of  breathing  in  the  emergencies  of  active  exercise, 
violence,  and  disease.  The  average  capacity  of  an  adult  (at  60°  F. 
or  i5'4°C.)  is  about  225  cubic  inches. 

The  rcninratorii  capacity,  or  as  Hutchinson  called  it,  vital  capacity, 
is  usually  measured  by  a  modilied  gasometer  (^xjJ'rometer  of  Hutchinson), 
into  which  the  experimenter  breathes, — ^making  the  most  prolonged  expira- 
tion possible  after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air 
which  is  thus  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  indicated  by  the  height  to  which 
the  air  chamber  of  the  spirometer  rises  ;  and  by  means  of  a  scale  placed  in 
connection  with  this,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  read  oil. 

In  healthy  men,  the  respiratory  capacity  varies  chiefly  with  the 
stature,  weight,  and  age. 

It  was  found  by  Hutchinson,  from  whom  most  of  our  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F., 
225  cubic  inclies  is  the  average  vital  or  respiratory  capacity  of  a 
healthy  person,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height. 

Circumstances  affecting  the  amount  of  respiratory  capacity. — For  every 
inch  of  height  above  this  standard  the  capacity  is  increased,  on  an  average, 
by  eight  cubic  inches ;  and  for  every  inch  below,  it  is  diminished  by  the 
aame  amount. 
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The  iufiucnce  of  wcigM  on  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  less  manifest  and 
considerable  tliau  that  of  height :  and  it  is  diificult  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions  on  this  point,  because  tlie  natural  average  weight  of  a  healthy 
man  in  relation  to  statiu'e  has  not  yet  been  determined.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  not  affected 
by  weights  under  i6i  pounds,  or  iih  stones  ;  but  that,  above  this  point,  it  is 
<liminished  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  incli  for  every  additional  pound  uj)  to 
196  pounds,  or  14  stones. 

By  age,  the  capacity  appears  to  be  increased  from  about  the  fifteenth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  inches  per  year  ;  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty-five  it  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  cubic  inch 
per  year ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  of  a  man  of  sixty  years  old 
■would  be  about  30  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  a  man  forty  years  old, 
•of  the  same  height  and  vsreight.    (John  Hutchinson.) 

Number  of  Respirations,  and  Relation  to  the  Pulse. — - 

The  member  of  respirations  iu  a  healthy  adult  person  usually 
ranges  fi-om  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  minute.  It  is  greater  in 
infancy  and  childhood.  It  varies  also  much  according  to  different 
circumstances,  such  as  exercise  or  rest,  health,  or  disease,  etc. 
Variations  in  the  number  of  respirations  correspond  ordinarily 
with  similar  variations  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  In  health 
the  proportion  is  about  i  to  4,  or  i  to  5,  and  when  the  rapidity  of 
the  heart's  action  is  increased,  that  of  the  chest  movement  is 
commonly  increased  also ;  but  not  iu  every  case  in  equal  pro- 
portion. It  happens  occasionally  in  disease,  especially  of  the 
lungs  or  air-passages,  that  the  number  of  respiratory  a,cts  increases 
in  quicker  proportion  than  the  beats  of  the  pulse :  and,  in  other 
nffcctious,  much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  of  the  pulses 
is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  respirations  of  any  given  animal 
is  largely  affected  by  its  si7,e.  Thus,  comparing  animals  of  the  same  kind,  in 
a  tiger  (lying  quietly)  the  number  of  respirations  was  20  per  minute,  while 
in  a  small  leopard  (lying  quietly)  the  number  was  30.  In  a  small  monkey 
40  per  minute  ;  in  a  large  baboon,  20. 

The  rapid,  panting  respiration  of  mice,  even  when  quite  still,  is  familiar, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  slow  breathing  of  a  large  animal  such  as  the 
clepliant  (eight  or  nine  times  per  minute).  These  facts  maybe  explained  as 
follows ; — The  heat-prod acing  power  of  any  given  animal  depends  largely 
on  its  l)ulk,  while  its  loss  of  heat  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  sui-face 
area  of  its  body.  If  of  two  animals  of  similar  shape,  one  be  ten  times  as 
long  as  the  other,  the  area  of  the  large  animal  (representing  its  loss  of  heat) 
w  100  times  that  of  the  small  one,  while  its  bulk  (representing  production 
of  heat)  is  about  1000  times  as  great.  Thus  in  order  to  balance  its  much 
greater  relative  loss  of  heat,  the  smaller  animal  must  have  all  its  vital 
functions,  circulation,  respiration,  &c.,  carried  on  much  more  rapidly. 
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Force  of  Inspiratory  and  Expiratory  Muscles.— The  force 
with  which  the  inspiratory  muscles  ax*e  capable  of  acting  is 
greatest  in  individuals  of  the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven  inches 
to  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of  three  inches 
of  mercury.  Above  this  height,  the  force  decreases  as  the  stature 
increases  ;  so  that  the  average  of  men  of  six  feet  can  elevate  only 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  The  force  manifested  in 
the  strongest  expiratory  acts  is,'  on  the  average,  one-third  greater 
than  that  exercised  in  inspiration.  But  this  difi'erence  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  dispro- 
portionate strength  which  the  expiratory  muscles  attain,  fifom 
their  being  called  into  use  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  simple 
expiration.  The  force  of  the  inspiratory  act  is,  therefore,  better 
adapted  than  that  of  the  expiratory  for  testing  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  body.    (John  Hutchinson.) 

The  instrument  used  by  Hutchinson  to  gauge  the  inspiratory  and  expira 
tory  power  was  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached  a  tube  fitting 
the  nostrils,  and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  efEort  was 
made.    The  following  table  represents  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  : 


Power  of 

Power  of 

laspii'atory  Muscles. 

Expiratorj-  Muscles. 

I'5  in.  . 

.  AVeak 

.    2  0  in. 

20  „ 

.    Ordinary  . 

•    •    2-5  ,. 

2-5  „  • 

.    Strong  . 

■     3'5  ;> 

3'S 

.    Very  strong 

•    •    45  V 

4-5  • 

.    Remarkable  . 

.  S-8„ 

5-5  V 

.    Very  remarkable 

•    .    7-0  ., 

6-0  ,, 

.  Extraordinary 

.   8-5  .. 

7-0  r. 

.    Very  extraordinary 

.    .  lO'O  ., 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest  and  of  the  lungs. 

The  amount  of  this  elastic  resistance  was  estimated  by  observing  the 
elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  raised  by  the  return  of  air  forced,  after 
death,  into  the  lungs,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  known  capacity  of  respiration 
during  life  ;  and  Hutchinson  calculated,  according  to  the  well-known  hydro- 
static law  of  equality  of  pressures  (as  shown  in  the  Bramah  press),  tliat  the 
total  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  inspiring  200  cubic 
inches  of  air  is  more  than  450  lbs. 

The  elastic  force  overcome  in  ordinaiy  inspiration  is,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  equal  to  about  1 70  lbs. 

Douglas  Powell  has  shown  that  within  the  limits  of  ordinary 
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tranquil  respiration,  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  tuaUs  of  the  chest 
favours  imtpiration ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  deep  inspiration  that 
the  ribs  and  rib-cartilages  offer  an  opposing  force  to  their  dilata- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  lungs,  at  the 
end  of  an  act  of  ordinary  breathing,  has  drawn  the  chest-walls 
within  the  limits  of  their  normal  degree  of  expansion.  Under  all 
circumstances,  of  course,  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lungs  opposes 
inspiration,  and  favours  expiration. 

Functions  of  Muscular  Tissue  of  Lungs. — It  is  possible 
that  the  contractile  power  which  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air- 
vesicles  possess,  by  means  of  their  rmiscular  fibres  may  (i)  assist  in 
expiration;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  its  chief  purpose  is  (2)  to 
regidate  and  adapt,  in  some  measure,  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
to  the  lungs,  and  to  each  part  of  them,  according  to  the  supply  of 
blood ;  (3)  the  muscular  tissue  contracts  upon  and  gradually  expels 
collections  of  mucus,  which  may  have  accumulated  within  the  tubes, 
and  which  cannot  be  ejected  by  forced  expiratory  eflForts,  owing  to 
collapse  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  portion  of  lung  con- 
nected with  the  obstructed  tubes  (Gairdner).  (4)  Apart  from  any 
of  the  before-mentioned  functions,  the  presence  of  muscular  fibre 
in  the  walls  of  a  hollow  viscus,  such  as  a  lung,  is  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  analogy  with  other  organs.  Subject  as 
the  lungs  are  to  such  great  variation  in  size  it  might  be  antici 
pated  that  the  elastic  tissue,  which  enters  so  largely  into  their 
composition,  would  be  supplemented  by  the  presence  of  much 
muscular  fibre  also. 


Respiratory  Changes  in  the  Air  and  in  the  Blood. 
A.  In  the  Air. 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere, — The  atmosphere  we  breathe  has, 
in  every  situation  in  which  it  has  been  examined  in  its  natural 
•state,  a  nearly  uniform  composition.  It  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapour,  with,  commonly,  traces 
of  other  gases,  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  Of  every 
100  volumes  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  79  volumes  (on  an  average) 
consist  of  nitrogen,  the  remaining  21  of  oxygen.  By  weight  the 
proportion  is  N.  75,  0.  25.  The  i)roportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
tremely small;  10,000  volumes  of  atmospheric  air  contain  only 
!il)oiit  4  or  5  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
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temperature  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  atmosphere  is  never 
without  some.  In  this  country,  the  average  qu'antity  of  watery 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  1*40  per  cent. 

Com]}osit{o7i  of  Air  ivhich  has  been  breathed. — The  changes 
effected  by  respiration  in  the  atmospheric  air  are:  i,  an  increase 
of  temperature ;  2,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
3,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen ;  4,  a  diminution  of 
volume  ;  5,  an  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  watery  vapour;  6,  the 
addition  of  a  minute  amount  of  organic  matter  and  of  free 
ammonia. 

1.  The  expired  air,  heated  by  its  contact  with  the  interior  of 
the  kings,  is  (at  least  in  most  climates)  hotter  than  the  inspired 
air.  Its  temperature  varies  between  97°  and  99 '5°  F.  (36° — 
37 '5°  C.),  the  lower  temperature  being  observed  when  the  air  has 
remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  lungs.  Whatever  may  be  the 
temperature  of  the  air  when  inhaled,  it  nearly  acquires  that  of  the 
blood  before  it  is  expelled  from  the  chest. 

2.  The  Carbonic  Acid  is  alivays  increased ;  but  the  quantit}' 
exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  subject  to  change  fi'om  various 
circumstances.  From  every  volume  of  air  inspired,  about  4-8  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  is  abstracted ;  while  a  rather  smaller  quantity, 
4"3  of  carbonic  acid  is  added  in  its  place  :  the  air  will  contain, 
therefore,  434  vols,  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exlialed  into  the  air 
breathed  by  a  healthy  advilt  man  amounts  to  1346  cubic  inches, 
or  about  636  grains  per  hour.  According  to  this  estimate,  the 
weight  of  carbon  excreted  from  the  lungs  is  about  173  grains  jDer 
hour,  or  rather  more  than  8  ounces  in  twentj^-four  hours.  These 
quantities  must  be  considered  approximate  only,  inasmuch  as 
various  circumstances,  even  in  health,  influence  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  excreted,  and,  con-elatively,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed. 

Circmmtances  influencing  the  amovnt  of  carbonic  acid  croreted. — The 
following  are  the  chief  : — Age  aud  sex.  Respiratory  movements.  External 
temperature.  Season  of  year.  Condition  of  respired  air.  Atmospheric 
conditions.    Period  of  the  day.    Food  and  drink.    Exercise  and  sleep. 

a.  Age  and  Sex. — The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air 
breathed  by  males,  regularly  increases  from  eight  to  thirty  yeai-s  of  age  : 
from  thirty  to  fifty  the  quantity,  after  remaining  stationary  for  a  while, 
gradually  diminishes,  and  from  fifty  to  extreme  age  it  goes  on  diminishing, 
lill  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  quantity  exhaled  at  ten  years  old.  In  females 
[in  whom  the  quantity  exhaled  is  always  less  than  in  males  of  the  same 
Bge)  the  same  regular  increase  in  quantity  goes  on  from  the  eighth  year  to 
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the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  quantity  abruptlj'  ceases  to  increase,  and 
remains  stationary  so  long  as  they  continue  to  menstruate.  When 
menstruation  has  ceased,  it  soon  decreases  at  the  same  rate  as  it  does  in 
old  men. 

h.  Jlr.ij)iratt>ri/  Movements. — The  more  quickly  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion are  performed,  the  smaller  is  the  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  each  volume  of  the  expired  air.  Although,  however,  the  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  thus  diminished  during  frequent 
respiration,  yet  the  absolute  amount  exhaled  into  the  air  within  a  given 
time  is  increased  thereby,  owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  aii'  which  is 
breathed  in  the  time.  The  last  half  of  a  volume  of  expired  air  contains 
more  carbonic  acid  than  the  half  first  expired  ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
explained  by  the  one  portion  of  air  coming  fi'om  the  remote  part  of  the 
lungs,  where  it  has  been  in  more  immediate  and  prolonged  contact  with 
the  blood  than  the  other  has,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes. 

c.  External  temperatwrc. — The  ol)servation  made  by  Vierordt  at  various 
temperatures  between  38°  F.  and  75°  F.  (3'4° — 23'8°  C.)  show,  for  warm- 
blooded animals,  that  within  this  range,  every  rise  equal  to  10°  F.  causes  a 
diminution  of  about  two  cubic  inches  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  per  minute. 

d.  Season  of  the  Year. — The  season  of  the  year,  independently  of  tempe- 
rature, materially  influences  the  respiratory  phenomena ;  spring  being  the 
season  of  the  greatest,  and  autumn  of  the  least  activity  of  the  respiratory 
and  other  functions.    (Edward  Smith.) 

e.  Parity  of  the  Resjjired  Air. — The  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
iriven  out  by  the  lungs  constitutes  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  expired  air  ; 
l)ut  if  the  air  which  is  breathed  be  previously  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  (as  is  the  case  when  the  same  air  is  frequently  respired),  then  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  becomes  much  less. 

/.  Hi/f/rometric  State  of  Atmosjiherc. — ^The  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
( xhaled  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, much  more  being  given  ofE  when  the  air  is  moist  than  when  it  is  dry. 
(Lehmann.) 

!/.  Period  of  the  Day. — During  the  day-time  more  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled 
than  coiTesponds  to  the  oxygen  absorbed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  at  night 
very  much  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  exhaled  in  carbonic  acid. 
There  is,  thus,  a  reserve  fund  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  night  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  day.  If  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
in  24  hours  be  represented  by  100,  52  parts  arc  exhaled  during  the 
day,  and  48  at  night.  While,  similarly,  33  parts  of  the  oxygen  are 
absorbed  during  the  day,  and  the  remaining  67  by  night.  (Pcttenkofer 
and  Voit.) 

//.  Food  and  Brink. — By  the  use  of  food  the  quantity  i.s  increased,  whilst 
l)y  fasting  it  is  diminished  ;  it  is  gi'eater  when  animals  arc  fed  on  farinaceous 
food  than  when  fed  on  meat.  Tiic  effects  produced  by  spirituous  drinks 
depend  much  on  the  kind  of  drink  taken.  Pure  alcohol  tends  rather  to 
increase  than  to  lessen  respiratory  changes,  and  the  amount  therefore  of 
carbonic  acid  expired  ;  rum,  ale,  and  porter,  also  sherry,  have  very  similar 
effects.  On  the  other  hand,  brandy,  whisky,  and  gin,  particularly  the  latter, 
almost  always  lessened  the  respiratory  changes,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled.    (Edward  Smith.) 
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■i.  Exercise. — Bodily  exercise,  in  moderation,  increases  the  quantity  to 
about  one-third  more  than  it  is  during  rest :  and  for  about  an  hour  after 
exercise  the  volume  of  the  air  expired  in  the  minute  is  increased  about  ii8 
cubic  inches  :  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  about  7"8  cubic  inches  per 
minute.  Violent  exercise,  such  as  full  labour  on  the  treadwheel,  still  further 
increases  the  amount  of  the  acid  exhaled.    (Edward  Smith.) 

A  larger  quantity  is  exhaled  when  the  barometer  is  low  than  when  it  is 
high, 

3.  The  oxygen  is  diminished,  and  its  diminution  is  generally 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

For  every  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air,  i  •17421 
volumes  of  oxygen  are  absorbed  from  it,  and  1346  cubic  inches,  or 
636  grains  being  exhaled  in  the  hour  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  in  the  same  time  is  1584  cubic  inches  or  542  grains. 
According  to  this  estimate,  there  is  more  oxygen  absorbed  than 
is  exhaled  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid. 

4.  The  volume  of  air  expired  in  a  given  time  is  less  than  that  of 
the  air  inspired  (allowance  being  made  for  the  expansion  in  being 
heated),  and  that  the  loss  is  due  to  a  portion  of  oxygen  absorbed 
and  not  returned  in  the  exhaled  cai'bonic  acid,  all  observers  agree, 
though  as  to  the  actual  quantity  of  oxygen  so  absorbed,  they  differ 
even  widely.  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  on  an  average 
4*8  per  cent,  so  that  the  expired  air  contains  i6'2  volumes  per 
cent,  of  that  gas. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  that  does  not  combine  with  the  carbon  given  off 
in  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  is  probably  disposed  of  in  forming  some  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  given  off  from  the  skin,  and  in  combininig  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  to  form  part  of  the  acids  of  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  probably  also,  with  the  nitrogen  of 
the  decomposing  nitrogenous  tissues. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  animals, 
appears  to  have  very  little  influence  on  the  amount  of  this  gas 
absorbed  by  them,  for  the  quantity  consumed  is  not  greater  even 
though  an  excess  of  oxygen  be  added  to  the  atmosphere  experi- 
mented with. 

It  has  often  been  discussed  whether  Nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  or 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  during  respiration.  At  present,  all  that 
can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that,  under  most  circumstances, 
animals  appear  to  expire  a  very  small  quantity  above  that  which 
exists  in  the  inspired  air.  During  prolonged  fasting,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  small  quantity  appears  to  be  absorbed. 

5.  The  watery  vapour  is  increased. — The  quantity  emitted  is,  as 
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a  geueral  rule,  sufficient  to  satui'ate  the  expired  air,  or  very  nearly 
so.  Its  absolute  amount  is,  therefore,  influenced  by  the  following 
circiimstiinces,  (i),  by  the  quantity  of  air  respired  ;  for  the  greater 
this  is,  the  greater  also  will  be  the  quantity  of  moistiire  exhaled ; 
(2),  by  the  quantit}'  of  watery  vapour  contained  in  the  air  previous 
to  its  being  inspired  ;  because  the  greater  this  is,  the  less  will  be 
the  amount  required  to  complete  the  saturation  of  the  air ;  (3),  by 
the  temperature  of  the  expired  air;  for  the  higher  this  is,  tlie 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  required  to  saturate 
the  air ;  (4),  by  the  length  of  time  which  each  volume  of  inspired 
air  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  lungs ;  for  although,  during 
ordinary  respiration,  the  expired  air  is  always  saturated  with 
watery  vapour,  yet  when  respiration  is  performed  very  rapidly 
the  air  has  scarcely  time  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  temperature, 
or  be  fully  charged  with  moisture  ere  it  is  expelled. 

The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four 
hours  ranges  (according  to  the  various  modifying  circumstances 
already  mentioned)  ft-om  aboiit  6  to  27  ounces,  the  ordinary 
quantity  being  about  9  or  10  ounces.  Some  of  this  is  probably 
formed  by  the  chemical  combination  of  oxygen  with  hydi-ogen  in 
the  system  ;  but  the  far  larger  proportion  of  it  is  water  which  has 
been  absorbed,  as  such,  into  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  which  is  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  air-passages  and  cells, 
as  it  is  from  the  free  surfaces  of  all  moist  animal  membranes, 
particularly  at  the  high  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

6.  A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  ordinary 
constituents  of  expired  air.  It  seems  probable,  however,  both 
from  the  fact  that  this  substance  cannot  be  always  detected,  and 
from  its  minute  amount  when  present,  that  the  whole  of  it  may 
be  derived  from  decomposing  particles  of  food  left  in  the  mouth, 
or  from  carious  teeth  or  the  like ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  only 
an  accidental  constituent  of  expired  air. 

7.  2'he  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  breaih  is  increased  and 
is  about  3  grains  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  (Ransome.) 

Method  of  Experiment. — The  following  represents  the  kind  of  experiment 
by  which  the  foregoing  facts  regarding  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  organic  matter,  have  been  established. 

A  bird  or  mouse  is  placed  in  a  large  bottle,  tiirough  the  stopper  of  which 
two  tubes  pass,  one  to  supply  fresh  air,  and  the  other  to  carry  off  that  which 
has  been  expired.  Before  entering  the  Ijotllc,  tiic  air  is  made  to  bubble 
through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  wliicli  absorbs  the  carbonic  aeid, 
and  then  through  lime-water,  which  t)y  remaining  limpid,  proves  the  absence 
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of  carbonic  acid.  The  air  which  has  been  breathed  by  the  animal  is  made 
to  bubble  through  lime-water,  which  at  once  becomes  turljid  and  soon  quite 
milky  from  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  ;  and  it  finally  passes 
through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  by  turning  brown,  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  organic  matter.  The  watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air  will  con 
dense  inside  the  bottle  if  the  surface  be  kept  cool. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  sufficiently  large  and  well-constructed,  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  have  been  made  extensively  on  man. 

Methods  by  which  the  Respiratory  Changes  in  the  Air 

are  effected. 

The  method  by  which  fresh  air  is  inhaled  and  expelled  from  the 
lungs  has  been  explained.  It  remains  to  consider  how  it  is  that 
the  blood  absorbs  oxygen  from,  and  gives  np  carbonic  acid  to,  the 
air  of  the  alveoli.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  tidal  air  only  amounts  to  about  25 — 30  cubic  inches  at  each 
inspiration,  and  that  this  is  of  course  insufficient  to  fill  the  lungs, 
but  it  mixes  with  the  stationary  air  by  diffusinn,  and  so  supplies 
to  it  new  oxygen.  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  expired  air,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  composition  of  the  mixed  air  in  the 
lungs,  is  about  16  to  17  per  cent.  ;  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  it 
may  be  rather  less  than  this.  From  this  air  the  venous  blood  has 
to  take  up  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  12  vols,  in  every 
hundred  volumes  of  blood,  as  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  no  less  than  that.  It 
seems  therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  this  can  be 
accomplished  at  the  low  oxygen  tension  of  the  pulmonaiy  air. 
But  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  Chapter  (IV.),  the  oxygen  is 
not  simply  dissolved  in  the  blood,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  hfemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  and 
when  a  fluid  contains  a  body  which  enters  into  loose  chemical 
combination  in  this  way  with  a  gas,  the  tension  of  the  gas  in 
the  fluid  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  total  quantity  of  the 
gas  taken  up  by  the  fliiid,  but  to  the  excess  above  the  total 
quantity'  which  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  fluid  is  capable  of 
taking  up  (a  known  quantity  in  the  case  of  hajmoglobin,  viz., 
I  "59  cm.  for  one  grm.  hasmoglobin).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
substance  be  not  saturated,  i.e.,  if  it  be  not  combined  with  as 
much  of  the  gas  as  it  is  capable  of  taking  up,  fmther  combination 
leads  to  no  increase  of  its  tension.  However,  there  is  a  point  at 
which  the  heemoglobin  gives  up  its  oxygen  when  it  is  exposed  to 
a  low  partial  pressure  of  oxygen,  and  there  is  also  a  point  at  which 
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it  noithor  takes  up  nor  gives  out  oxygen  ;  in  the  Cii«e  of  arterial 
l)Iood  of  the  dog,  this  is  found  to  he  when  tlie  oxygen  tension  of 
tlie  iitniosphere  is  equal  to  3-9  per  cent,  (or  29-6  mm.  of  mercurj-),. 
wliich  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  oxygen  tension  of  arterial 
blood  is  3 '9  per  cent.  ;  venous  blood,  in  a  similar  manner,  has. 
been  found  to  have  an  oxygen  tension  of  2 '8  per  cent.  At  a, 
higher  temperature,  the  tension  is  raised,  as  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  at  a  liigh  temperature  for  the  chemical  compound  to. 
undergo  dissociation.  It  is  therefore  eas}'  to  see  that  the  oxygen 
tension  of  the  air  of  the  pvilmonary  alveoli  is  quite  suflicient,  even 
supi)osing  it  much  less  than  that  of  the  expired  aii',  to  enable  the- 
venous  blood  to  take  rip  oxygen,  and  what  is  more,  it  Avill  take  it 
u[)  until  the  haemoglobin  is  very  nearly  saturated  with  the  gas. 

As  regards  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  given  up  by  a  process  of  simple- 
diffusion,  the  only  condition  necessary  for  the  process  being  that 
the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  the  pulmonar}^  alveolf 
should  be  less  than  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  venous: 
blood.  The  carbonic  acid  tension  of  the  alveolar  air  probably 
does  not  exceed  in  the  dog  3  or  4  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the- 
venous  lilood  is  5*4  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  41  mm.  of  mercury. 

B.  In  the  Blood. 

Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Respiratory  Organs. — To  be  exposed 
t(j  the  air  thus  alternately  moved  into  and  out  of  the  air  cells  and 
minute  bronchial  tubes,  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  right 
ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  in  steady  streams^ 
and  slowly  enough  to  permit  every  minute  ]x)rtion  of  it  to  be  for 
a  few  seconds  exposed  to  the  air,  with  only  the  thin  walls  of  the- 
capillary  vessels  and  the  air-cells  intervening.  The  ])ulmonary 
irirculation  is  of  the  simplest  kind  :  for  tlic  pulmonary  arterj^ 
liranchcs  reguLu'ly  ;  its  successive  branches  run  in  straight  lines, 
and  do  not  anastomose  :  the  capillary  plexus  is  uniformly  spread 
over  the  air-cells  and  intercellular  passages  ;  and  the  veins  derived 
from  it  proceed  in  a  course  as  simple  and  uniform  as  that  of  the- 
arteries,  their  branches  converging  but  not  anastomosing.  The 
veins  liave  no  valves,  or  only  small  impeifect  ones  prolonged  from 
tlieir  angles  of  junction,  and  inca])able  of  closing  the  oriiice  of 
either  of  the  veins  between  which  tiiey  are  placed.  The  pul- 
monary circulation  also  is  imaffectcd  l)v  clianges  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of 
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muscles:  the  force  by  wliich  it  is  accomplished,  and  the  course  of 
the  blood  are  alike  simple. 

Changes  in  the  Blood. — The  most  obvious  change  whicli 
the  blood  of  the  pulmonai-y  artery  undergoes  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  is  ist,  that  of  colour,  the  dark  crimsmi  of 
venous  blood  being  exchanged  for  the  bright  scarlet  of  arterial 
blood;  2nd,  and  in  connection  with  the  preceding  change,  it 
ijfaiiis  oxygen;  T^rd,  it  loses  carbonic  acid;  it  becomes  slightly 
<:ooler ;  5  tli,,  it  coagulates  sooner  and  more  firmly,  apparently  con- 
taining more  fibrin.  The  oxygen  absorbed  into  the  blood  from  the 
atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs  is  combined  chemically  with  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  this  condition  it  is 
carried  in  the  arterial  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the  bodj^,  and 
brought  into  near  relation  or  contact  with  the  tissues.  In  tliese 
tissues,  and  in  the  blood  which  circulates  in  them,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  oxygen,  which  the  arterial  blood  contains,  dis- 
appears, and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
is  formed.  The  venous  blood,  containing  the  new-formed  carbonic 
acid  returns  to  the  lungs,  where  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
exhaled,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  is  taken  in. 


Mechanism  of  Various  Respiratory  Actions. 

It  wiU  be  well  here,  perhaps,  to  explain  some  respiratory  acts, 
whicli  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  complicated,  but  cease  to  be 
so  when  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  performed  is  clearly 
understood.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  160)  shows  that 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  separated  from  that  of  the  abdomen  by 
the  diaphragm,  which,  when  acting,  will  lessen  its  curve,  and  thus 
descending,  will  push  dovmwards  and  forivards  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  while  the  abdominal  muscles  have  the  opposite  eft'ect, 
and  in  acting  will  push  the  viscera  upwards  and  bad-wards,  and 
with  them  the  diajahragm,  supposing  its  ascent  to  be  not  from 
any  cause  interfered  with.  From  the  same  diagram  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  lungs  communicate  with  the  exterior  of  tlie  body 
through  the  glottis,  and  further  on  through  the  mouth  and 
nostrils — through  either  of  tliem  separately,  or  through  both  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  tlie  position  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
stomach  communicates  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  the 
oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth  ;  while  below  the  rectum  ojiens 
at  the  aniis,  and  the  bladder  tln-ough  the  urethra.    All  these 
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opcuiugs,  through  whicli  the  hollow  viscera  communicate  with 
the  exterior  of  the  body,  urc  guarded  by  muscles,  called  sphincters, 
which  can  act  independently  of  each  other.  The  position  of  tlic 
latter  is  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Sighing, — In  sighing  there  is  a  rather  prolonged  insj^iratiou  ; 
the  air  almost  noiselessly  passing  in  through  the  glottis,  and  bv 
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the  clastic  recoil  of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  and  probably  also, 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  being  rather  suddenly  expelled  again. 

Now,  in  the  first,  or  impiratonj  part  of  this  act,  the  descent  oF 
the  diaphragm  presses  the  abdominal  viscera  downwards,  and  of 
course  this  pressure  tends  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  such  as. 
communicate  with  the  exterior  of  tlio  body.  Jnasmucli,  Iiowcvei-, 
as  their  various  openings  are  guarded  by  sphincter  muscles,  in  a 
state  of  constant  tonic  contraction,  there  is  no  escape  of  their 
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contents,  and  air  simi^ly  enters  tlie  Inngs.  In  the  second,  or 
•expiratory/  part  of  the  act  of  sighing,  there  is  also  pressure  made 
on  the  abdominal  viscera  in  tlie  opposite  direction,  by  the  elastic 
•or  muscular  recoil  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  but  the  pressui'c  is 
relieved  by  the  escape  of  air  through  the  open  glottis,  and  the 
relaxed  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  again  into  its  original  position. 
The  sphincters  of  the  stomach,  rectum,  and  bladder,  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

Hiccough  resembles  sighing  in  that  it  is  an  inspiratory  act ; 
but  the  inspiration  is  sudden  instead  of  gradual,  in  consequence 
■of  the  diaphragm  acting  suddenly  and  spasmodically ;  and  the  aii-, 
therefore  suddenly  rushing  through  the  unprepared  rima  glottidis, 
•causes  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  peculiar  sound. 

Coughing. — In  the  act  of  coughing,  there  is  most  often  first 
■of  all  a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  an  expiration  ;  but  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  easy  and  uninterrupted,  as  in  normal  breathing, 
is  obstructed,  in  consequence  of  the  glottis  being  momentarily 
•closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  abdominal 
muscles,  then  strongly  acting,  push  up  the  viscciu  against  the 
•diaphragm,  and  thus  make  pressure  on  the  air  in  the  lungs  until 
its  tension  is  sufficient  to  noisily  burst  open  the  vocal  cords 
which  oppose  its  outward  passage.  In  this  way  considerable 
force  is  exercised,  and  mucus  or  any  other  matter  that  may  need 
•expulsion  from  the  air-passages  is  quickly  and  sharply  expelled  by 
the  outsti'eaming  current  of  air. 

It  will  be  evident  on  reference  to  the  diagram  (fig.  i6o),  that 
pressure  exercised  by  the  abdominal  muscles  in  tlie  act  of  cough- 
ing, acts  as  forcibly  on  the  abdominal  viscera  as  on  the  lungs, 
inasmuch  as  the  viscera  form  the  medium  by  which  the  upward 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  is  made,  and  there  is  of  necessity  quite 
iis  great  a  tendency  to  the  expulsion  of  their  contents  as  of  the 
■air  in  the  lungs.  The  instinctive,  and  if  necessary,  voluntarily 
increased  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  however,  prevents  any 
■escape  at  the  openings  guarded  by  them,  and  the  pressure  is 
•effective  at  one  part  only,  at  the  rima  glottidis. 

Sneezing. — The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing,  are 
•almost  exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing;  but  in  this 
instance  the  blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed, 
by  an  instinctive  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and 
<lescent  of  the  soft  palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any 
offending  matter  is  thence  expelled. 
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Speaking. — In  speaking,  there  is  a  voluntary  expulsion  of  air 
through  the  glottis  by  means  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  The 
vocal  cords  are  put,  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  in  a  proper 
position  and  state  of  tension  for  vibrating  as  tlie  air  passes  over 
them,  and  thus  sound  is  produced.  The  sound  is  moulded  into 
articulate  speech  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  etc. — the  vocal  cords 
producing  the  sound  onl}',  and  having  nothing  to  do  with 
<lrtic^^latinn. 

Singing. — Singing  resembles  speaking  in  the  manner  of  its 
production ;  the  laryngeal  muscles,  by  variously  altering  the 
position  and  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  producing  the 
different  notes.  AVords  nsed  in  the  act  of  singing  are  of  course 
fi'amed,  as  in  speaking,  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  etc. 

SnifiQ.ng. — Sniffing  is  produced  by  a  rapidly  repeated  but 
incomplete  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  inspiratory  muscles. 
The  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  whole  stream  of  air  is  made  to  enter 
the  air-passages  through  the  nostrils.  The  ahc  nasi  are,  commonly, 
at  the  same  time,  instinctively  dilated. 

Sobbing. — Sobbing  consists  of  a  series  of  convulsive  inspira- 
tions, at  the  moment  of  wliich  the  glottis  is  usually  more  or  less 
closed. 

Laughing. — Laughing  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  short  and 
rapid  expirations. 

Yawning. — Yawning  is  an  act  of  inspiration,  but  is  unlike 
most  of  the  preceding  actions,  as  it  is  always  more  or  less  in- 
voluntary. It  is  attended  by  a  stretching  of  various  muscles 
about  the  palate  and  lower  jaw,  which  is  probably  analogous  to 
the  stretching  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in  which  a  weary  man 
finds  relief,  as  a  voluntary  act,  when  they  have  been  some  time 
out  of  action.  The  involuntary  and  reflex  character  of  yawning 
probably  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  muscles  concerned  arc 
themselves  at  all  times  more  or  less  used  involuntarily,  and 
require,  therefore,  something  beyond  the  exercise  of  the  will  to  set 
them  in  action.  For  the  same  reason,  yawning,  like  sneezing, 
cannot  be  well  performed  voluntarily. 

Sucking. — Sucking  is  not  properly  a  respiratory  act,  but  it 
may  be  most  conveniently  considered  in  this  place.  It  is  caused 
chiefly  by  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides.  These,  by 
drawing  downwards  and  backwards  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the 
mouth,  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  latter  :  and  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  then  acting  on  all  sides  tends  to  produce  equili- 
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brium  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  mouth  as  best  it  may. 
The  communication  between  the  mouth  and  phai-ynx  is  completely 
shut  off  by  the  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  and 
descent  of  the  latter  so  as  to  touch  the  back  of  the  tongue ;  and 
the  equilibrium,  therefoi'e,  can  be  restored  only  by  the  entrance 
of  something  through  the  mouth.  The  action,  indeed,  of  the 
tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  in  sucking  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  piston  in  a  syringe,  and  the  muscles  which  pull  down 
the  OS  hyoides  and  tongue,  to  the  power  which  draws  the  handle. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Respiration. 

Like  all  otlier  functions  of  the  body,  the  discharge  of  which  is 
necessary  to  life,  respiration  is  essentially  an  involuntary  act. 
Unless  this  were  the  case,  life  would  be  in  constant  danger,  and 
would  cease  on  the  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  few  moments,  as  in 
sleep.  It  is,  however,  also  necessary  that  respiration  should  be  to 
some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will.  For  were  it  not  so,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  jjerform  those  voluntary  respiratory  acts 
which  have  been  just  discussed,  such  as  speaking,  singing,  and 
the  like. 

The  respiratory  movements  and  their  rhythm,  so  far  as  they  are 
involuntary  and  independent  of  consciousness,  as  they  are  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  are  under  the  governance  of  a  nerve-centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  corresponds  in  position  with  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves ;  that  is  to  say,  the  muscles  concerned  in 
the  respiratory  movements,  are  excited  by  stimuli  which  issue  from 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  are  conveyed  by  the 
various  motor  nerves  supplying  the  muscles.  These  nerves  are  the 
phrenics  and  intercostals  chiefly.  On  division  of  one  phrenic,  for 
example,  the  corresponding  half  of  the  diaphragm  supjjlied  by  it 
ceases  to  take  part  in  the  respiratory  movement,  and  on  division 
of  both  nerves,  the  whole  muscle  ceases  to  act.  Similarly,  division 
of  the  intercostal  nerves  one  by  one  produces  cessation  of  action 
of  the  muscles  supplied  by  them.  To  what  extent  the  medullary 
centre  acts  automatically,  i.e.,  how  far  the  stimulus  originates  in 
it,  or  how  far  it  is  merely  a  nerve-centre  for  rejtex  action,  is  not 
certainly  known. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  medullary  centre  is  bilatei'al  or 
double,  since  the  respiratory  movements  continue  after  the  medulla 
at  this  point  is  bisected  in  the  middle  line. 
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There  is  considerable  evidence  in  favour  of  its  automatic  action. 
Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  if  tlie  spinal  cord  be  divided  below 
the  medulla,  so  that  no  afferent  impulses  can  reach  the  centre 
from  below,  that  the  nasal  and  laryngeal  respiration  continues. 
The  only  possible  course  of  the  afferent  impulses  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  through  the  cranial  nerves ;  and  when  the 
cord  and  medulla  are  intact  the  division  of  these  nerves  pro- 
duces no  effect  upon  respiration,  and  indicates  that  they  are  not 
used  for  the  transmission  of  afferent  impulses  to  the  medullary 
centre.  It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that  afferent  stimuli  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  maintaining  the  respiratory  movements. 
The  respiratory  centime,  although  automatic  in  its  action,  may, 
however,  be  reflexly  excited.  The  chief  channel  of  this  reflex 
influence  is  the  vagus  nerve,  for  when  the  nerve  of  one  side  is 
divided,  respiration  is  slowed,  and  if  both  vagi  are  cut  it  becomes 
still  slower. 

The  influence  of  the  vagus  trunk  upon  the  centre  may  be  twofold, 
for  if  the  nerve  is  divided  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  and  the  central  end  is  stimulated,  respiratory  movements 
are  increased  in  rapidity,  and  indeed  follow  one  another  so  quickly 
if  the  stimuli  be  increased  in  number,  that  after  a  time  cessation 
of  respiration  in  inspiration  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  tetanus 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  (diaphragm).  Whereas  if  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  is  divided,  although  no  effect,  or  scarcely  any, 
follows  the  mere  division,  on  stimulation  of  the  central  end  respi- 
ration is  slowed,  and  after  a  time,  if  the  stimulus  is  sufficiently 
increased,  stops,  not  in  inspiration  as  in  the  other  case,  but  in 
expiration.  Th\is  the  vagus  trunk  contains  fibres  which  are 
capable  of  slowing  and  fibres  which  are  capable  of  accelerating 
respiration.  The  theory  that  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  floor 
of  the  medulla  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  tends  to  produce 
inspiration  and  the  other  to  produce  expiration,  is  very  plausible. 
The  inspiratory  part  of  the  centre  is  complementary  to  the 
expiratory,  and  tlie  two  parts  send  out  impulses  alternately.  If 
Ave  adopt  this  theory,  we  must  look  upon  the  main  trunk  of  the 
vagus  as  aiding  the  inspiratory,  and  upon  the  superior  laryngeal 
as  aiding  the  expiratory  part  of  the  centre,  tlie  first  nerve  possibly 
inhibiting  the  action  of  the  expiratory  centre,  whilst  it  aids  the  in- 
spiratory, and  the  latter  nerve  having  the  very  opposite  effect.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  respiration  is  slowed  on  division  of  the  vagi,  and 
not  quickened  or  manifestly  affected  at  all  on  simple  division  of 
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the  superior  laryngeal,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  vagi  fibres  are 
always  in  action,  but  that  the  superior  laryngeal  fibres  are  not. 

It  appears  that  there  are,  in  some  animals  at  all  events,  subor- 
dinate centres  in  the  spinal  cord  which  are  able,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  discharge  the  function  of  the  chief  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla. 

The  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  influenced  not  only  by 
afferent  impulses  proceeding  along  the  vagus  and  laryngeal 
nerves  but  also  by  impulses  passing  downward  from  the  cere- 
brum ;  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  or  upon 
part  of  the  fifth  nerve  distributed  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  ; 
or  upon  other  sensory  nerves.  Such  afferent  influences  are  exem- 
plified in  the  deep  inspiration  excited  by  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  production  of  sneezing  on  the 
slightest  irritation  of  the  nasal  mvicous  membrane. 

At  the  time  of  birth,  the  separation  of  tlie  placenta,  and  the  consequent 
non-oxygenation  of  the  foetal  blood,  are  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
lead  to  the  issue  of  automatic  impulses  from  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Methods  of  Stimulation  of  Respiratory  Centre, — The 

means  by  which  the  respiratory  centre  or  centres  are  stimulated 
must  now  be  considered. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  more  venous  the  blood,  the  more 
marked  are  the  inspiratory  impulses,  and  that  if  the  air  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  chest,  that  the  respiration  in  a  short 
time  becomes  very  laboured.  The  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of 
air,  whether  partial  or  complete,  is  followed  by  an  abnormal 
rapidity  of  the  inspiratory  acts,  which  make  up  even  in  depth  for 
the  previous  stoppage.  The  condition  caused  by  the  obstruction, 
or  by  any  circumstance  in  consequence  of  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  xised  up  in  an  abnormally  quick  manner,  is  known  as 
dyspnoea,  and  as  the  aSration  of  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more 
interfered  with,  not  only  are  the  ordinary  respiratory  muscles 
employed,  but  also  those  extraordinary  muscles  which  have  been 
previously  enumerated  (p.  206).  As  the  blood  becomes  more  and 
more  venous  the  action  of  the  medullaiy  centre  becomes  more  and 
more  active.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  quality  of  tlie  venous 
blood  it  is  which  causes  this  increased  activity ;  Avhether  it  is  its 
deficiency  of  oxygeu  or  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  This  question 
has  been  answered  by  the  experiments,  which  show  on  the  one 
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hand  that  dyspnoea  occurs  when  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
exit  of  carbonic  acid,  as  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen,  and  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  if  plenty  of  oxygen 
is  supplied,  true  dyspnoea  does  not  occur,  although  the  carbonic 
acid  of  tlie  blood  is  in  excess.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  respiratory  centre  is  stimulated  to  action  by  the  absence  of 
sufficient  oxygen  in  the  blood  circulating  in  it,  and  not  by  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  means  by  which  the  vagus  is  excited  to  increase  the  activity 
of  the  respiratory  centre,  appears  to  be  that  the  venous  blood 
circulating  in  the  lungs,  or  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli, 
stimidates  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  nerve.  If  these  be  the 
stimuli  it  will  be  evident  that  the  vagus  action  must  help  to 
increase  the  activity  of  the  centre,  when  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
becomes  more  and  more  venous.  No  doubt  the  venous  condition 
of  the  blood  affects  all  the  sensory  nerves  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  circulation  of  too  little  blood  through 
the  centre,  as  when  its  blood  supply  is  cut  oflP,  greatly  increases 
its  inspiratory  action. 

Effects  of  Vitiated  Air. — Ventilation. — As  the  air  expired 
from  the  lungs  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  a 
minute  amount  of  organic  putrescible  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  same  air  be  breathed  again  and  again,  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter  will  constantly  increase  till  it 
becomes  unfit  to  be  breathed,  but  long  before  this  point  is  reached, 
uneasy  sensations  occur,  such  as  headache,  languor,  and  a  sense 
of  oppression.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  organism 
after  a  time  adapts  itself  to  such  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  that 
a  person  soon  comes  to  breathe,  without  sensible  inconvenience, 
an  atmosphere  which,  when  he  first  entered  it,  felt  intolerable. 
•Such  an  adaptation,  however,  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense 
of  a  depression  of  all  the  vital  functions,  which  must  be  injurious 
if  long  continued  or  often  repeated. 

This  power  of  adaptation  is  well  iUustratcd  by  tho  cx()crimeiits  of  Claiido 
I'ernard.  A  sparrow  is  placed  under  a  bell-glass  of  such  a  size  that  it  will 
live  for  three  hours.  If  now  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour  (when  it  could 
have  survived  another  hour)  it  be  taken  out  and  a  fresh  healthy  sparrow 
introduced,  the  latter  will  perish  instantly. 

It  must  be  evident  that  provision  for  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  removal  of  that  which  is  vitiated,  is  of 
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far  greatei"  imjaortauce  tliau  the  actual  cubio  space  per  head  of 
occupants.  Not  less  than  2000  cubic  feet  per  head  should  be 
allowed  in  sleeping  apartments  (barracks,  hospitals,  Arc),  and  with 
this  allowance  the  air  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  proper 
standai'd  of  purity  by  such  a  system  of  ventilation  as  provides  for 
the  supply  of  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  head  per 
hour.  (Parkes.) 

The  Effect  of  Respiration  on  the  Circulation. 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  being  sitiiated  in  the  air-tight 
thorax,  are  exposed  to  a  certain  alteration  of  pressure  when  the 
capacity  of  the  latter  is  increased  ;  for  although  the  expansion  of 
the  lungs  during  inspiration  tends  to  counter-balance  this  increase 
of  area,  it  never  does  so  entirely,  since  part  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  which  is  drawn  into  the  chest  through  the  trachea  is  expended 
in  overcoming  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  themselves.  The  amount 
thus  used  up  increases  as  the  lungs  become  more  and  more 
expanded,  so  that  the  pressure  inside  the  thorax  during  inspii'ation, 
as  far  as  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  concerned,  never  quite 
equals  that  outside,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  inspiration  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  amount  of  the  pressure  used  up  in  the  way  above 
described,  varies  from  5  or  7  mm.  of  mercury  during  the  pause, 
and  to  30  mm.  of  mercury  when  the  lungs  are  expanded  at  the  end 
of  a  deep  inspiration,  so  that  it  will  be  understood  that  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  subjected  diminishes 
as  inspiration  progresses.  It  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying diagram  how,  if  there  were  no  lungs  in  the  chest,  but 
if  its  capacity  were  increased,  the  effect  of  the  increase  would  be 
expended  in  pumping  blood  into  the  heart  from  the  veins,  but  even 
with  the  lungs  placed  as  they  are,  during  inspiration  the  ^^ressure 
outside  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  diminished,  and  they  have 
therefore  a  tendency  to  expand  and  to  diminish  the  intra-vascular 
pressure.  The  diminution  of  pressure  M-ithin  the  veins  passing 
to  the  right  aiu'icle  and  within  the  right  auricle  itself,  will  draw 
the  blood  into  the  thorax,  and  so  assist  the  circulation.  This 
suction  action  is  independent  of  the  suction  power  of  the  diastole 
of  the  auricle  about  which  Ave  have  previously  spoken  (p.  145). 
The  effect  of  sucking  more  blood  into  the  right  auricle  will,  ccvferis 
paribus,  increase  the  amount  passing  through  the  right  ventricle, 
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which  also  exerts  a  similar  suction  action,  and  through  the  Inngs 
into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  and  thus  into  the  aorta.  This 
all  tends  to  increase  the  arterial  tension.  The  effect  of  the 
diminished  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels  will  also  help 
towards  the  same  end,  i.e.,  an  increased  flow  through  the  hnigs, 


Fig.  161. — Dinijmm  nf  an  ilppnralns  illiislrnliiiij  the  'Jl'iii.  of  hisjiinUion  lij/nii  the  htiiH  iiml 
ijimt  vfs.seta  within  the  Ihnrax. — I,  the  tlioinx  at  rest ;  ll,  during  inspiration  ;  i),  repre- 
sents the  diaphragm  when  relaxed  ;  \>',  when  ('ontiiicted  (it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
this  position  is  a  mere  diagram),  /./:.,  wlien  the  cjipiicity  of  the  thor.ix  is  enhirged; 
11,  the  heart;  v,  the  veins  entering  it,  and  a,  the  aoita;  u/,  li,  the  right  and  left 
lung;  T,  the  trachea;  M,  mercurial  manometer  in  connection  with  the  plem-a.  The 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  box  representing  the  thorax  is  seen  to  dilate  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  hmgs,  and  so  to  pump  in  blood  through  v,  whereas  the  valve  prevents 
reflex  thi-ough  a.  Tlie  position  of  the  mercury  in  m  shows  also  the  suction  which  is 
taking  place.  (Landois.) 


80  that,  as  fiir  as  the  heart  and  its  veins  are  concerned,  inspirati<in 
increases  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries.  The  effect  of  inspira- 
tion upon  the  aorta  and  its  branches  within  the  thorax  would  be, 
however,  contrary ;  for  as  the  pressure  outside  is  diminished  the 
vessels  would  tend  to  expand,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  tension 
of  the  blood  witliin  them,  but  inasmuch  as  the  large  arteries  are 
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capable  of  little  expansion  beyond  their  natural  calibre,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  arterial  tension  caused  by  this  means  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  counteract  the  increase  of  arterial  tension  produced 
by  ihe  effect  of  inspiration  upon  the  veins  of  the  chest,  and  the 
balance  of  the  whole  action  wo\ild  be  in  favour  of  an  increase  of 
arterial  tension  during  the  inspiratory  period.  But  if  a  tracing 
of  the  variation  be  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the  respiratory 
movements  are  being  recorded,  it  will  be  found  that,  althougli 
speaking  generally,  the  arterial  tension  is  increased  during  inspira- 
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'Pig.  162.  —  Compn risoii  of  htotiU^jiri'^tsui-''  run-c  tcit/i  ctirt^r  of  i iitra-lJtot'ocic  prcstiure,  [To  he 
reuil  from  left  to  riijld.)  a  is  the  furve  of  blood-pressure  \Wtli  its  respiratoiy  undula- 
tions, the  slower  beats  on  the  descent  being  veiy  marked ;  b  is  the  cui-ve  of  intni- 
thoracic  pressure  obtained  by  connecting  one  limb  of  a  manometer  with  the  pleural 
cavity.  Inspii-ation  begins  at  ;  and  expiration  at  e.  The  intiu-thoraeic  pressure  rises 
very  rapidly  after  the  cessation  of  the  inspii'atory  effort,  and  then  slowly  falls  as  the 
air  issues  from  the  chest  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  inspiratory  effort  the  fall  becomes 
more  rapid.    (M.  Foster.) 

tit)n,  the  maximum  of  arterial  tension  does  not  correspond  w  ith 
the  acme  of  inspiration  (fig.  162), 

As  regards  the  effect  of  eivjnration,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
diminished,  and  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  returns  to  the  normal, 
which  is  not  exactly  equal  to  the  atmospheric,  pressure.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  veins  is  to  increase  their  intra-A'ascular  pres- 
sure, and  so  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  with  it  the  arterial  tension,  but  this  is  almost  exactly 
balanced  by  the  necessary  increase  of  arterial  tension  caused  by 
the  increase  of  the  extra-vascular  pressure  of  the  aorta  and  large 
arteries,  so  that  the  arterial  tension  is  not  much  affected  during 
expiration  either  way.  Thus,  ordinary  ex])iration  does  not  pro- 
duce a  distinct  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  as  even  when  the 
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expiration  is  at  an  end  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  less  than  the 
extra-thoracic. 

The  effect  of  violent  expiratory  efforts,  however,  has  a  distinct 


Fig.  i6.}. — Traube-Hering'a  curves.  (To  be  re,ad  from  left  to  right.)  The  ciuves  i,  2,  j,  /^, 
and  s  are  portions  selected  from  one  continuous  tracing'  forming  tlie  record  of  a  pro- 
longed observation,  ho  that  the  several  cimes  represent  successive  stsigcs  of  the  same 
experiment.  Each  curve  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  relative  to  the  base  line, 
which  is  omitted  ;  the  blood-pressiu'c  rises  in  stages  from  i,  to  2,  3,  and  4,  but  falls 
again  in  stage  5.  Curve  i  is  taken  from  a  period  when  artificial  respu'ation  was  being 
kept  up,  but  the  vagi  having  been  divided,  the  pulsations  on  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  undulations  do  not  differ  ;  when  aitiflcinl  respiraticm  ceased  these  undulations  for 
a  while  disappeared,  and  the  blood-pressunn'ose  steadily  while  the  heart-beats  became 
slower.  Soon,  as  at  2,  new  undulations  appeared  ;  a  little  later,  the  blood-pressure  was 
still  rising,  the  heart  beats  still  slower,  but  the  undulations  still  more  ob^^ous  (3)  ; 
still  later  (4),  the  pressure  was  still  higher,  but  the  heart-beats  were  quicker,  and  the 
imdulations  flatter,  tlie  pressure  then  began  to  fall  rapidly  (5),  and  continued  to  fall 
until  some  time  after  artificial  respiration  was  resumed.    (M.  Foster.) 


action  in  preventing  the  current  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  as 
scon  in  the  blueness  of  the  face  from  congestion  in  straining ;  this 
condition  being  produced  by  pressure  on  the  small  pulmonary 
vessels. 
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We  may  summarise  this  mechanical  effect  of  respiration  on  the 
blood  pressure  therefore,  and  say  that  inspiration  aids  the  circula- 
tion and  so  increases  the  arterial  tension,  and  that  although  expi- 
ration does  not  materially  aid  the  circulation,  yet  under  ordinary 
conditions  neither  does  it  obstruct  it.  Under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, however,  as  in  violent  expirations,  the  circidation  is  decidedly 
obstructed.  But  we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  exact  correspond- 
'ence  between  the  points  of  extreme  arterial  tension  and  the  end 
iof  inspiration,  and  we  must  look  to  the  nervous  system  for  an 
'explanation  of  this  appai-ently  contradictory  result. 

The  effect  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  a  rhythmical 
^altei'ation  of  the  blood  pressure  is  two-fold.    In  the  first  place  the 
'xardio-mhihitory  centre  is  believed  to  be  stimulated  during  the 
fall  of  blood  pressure,  producing  a  slower  rate  of  heart-beats 
; during  expiration,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  tracing  (fig.  162). 
;The  undulations  during  the  decline  of  blood-pressure  being  longer 
■  but  less  frequent,  this  effect  disappears  when,  by  section  of  the 
ivagi,  the  effect  of  the  centre  is  cut  off  from  the  heart;  and  in 
jthe  second  place,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  also  believed  to  send  out 
;  rhythmical  imjiulses,  by  which  undulation  of  blood  pressure  is 
i  produced  independently  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  respiration. 
;    The  action  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  taking  part  in  pro- 
■•ducing  rhythmical  changes  of  blood  pressure  which  are  called 
i  respiratory,  is  shown  in  the  following  way  :^ — In  an  animal  under 
the  influence  of  urari,  a  record  of  whose  blood  pressure  is  being 
taken,  and  where  artificial  respiration  has  been  stopped,  and  both 
vagi  cut,  the  blood  pressure  curve  rises  at  first  almost  in  a  straight 
line,  but  after  a  time  new  rhythmical  undulations  occur  very  like 
the  original  respiratory  vandulations,  only  somewhat  larger.  These 
are  called  Traube's  or  Traube-Hering's  curves.     They  continue 
whilst  the  blood  pressure  continues  to  rise  and  only  cease  when 
the  vaso-motor  centre  and  the  heart  are  exhausted,  when  the 
pressure  speedily  falls.    These  curves  must  be  dependent  upon 
the  vaso-motor  centre,  as  the  mechanical  effects  of  respiration 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  poison  and  by  the  cessation  of  artifi- 
cial respiration,  and  the  effect  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  by 
the  division  of  the  vagi.    It  may  be  presumed  therefore  that  the 
vaso-motor  centre,  as  well  as  the  cai*dio-inhibitor3",  must  be  con- 
sidered to  take  part  with  the  mechanical  changes  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  in  producing  the  so-called  respiratory  undulations 
of  blood-pressure. 
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Cheyne-Stokcs'  breathing. — This  is  a  rhythmical  irrcgulai-ity  in  respira- 
tions which  has  been  observed  in  various  diseases,  and  is  especially  connected 
with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Respirations  occur  in  groups,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  gi'oup  the  inspirations  are  very  shallow,  but  each  succes- 
sive breath  is  deeper  than  the  preceding  until  a  climax  is  reached,  after 
which  the  inspirations  become  less  and  less  deep,  until  they  cease  after  a 
slight  pause  altogether. 

ApncBa. — Dyspnoea. — Asphjrxia. 

As  blood  which  contaius  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen  suffi- 
ciently excites  the  respiratory  centre  (p.  227)  to  produce  normal 
respiration,  and,  as  the  excitement  and  consequent  respiratory 
muscular  movements  ai'e  greater  (^dyspnoea)  in  proportion  to  the 
deficiency  of  this  gas,  so  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  leads  to  diminished  breathing  movements,  and,  if 
the  proportion  be  lai'ge  enough,  to  their  temporary  cessation. 
This  condition  of  absence  of  breathing  is  termed  Apncea^'''  and  it 
can  be  demonstrated,  in  one  of  the  lower  animals,  by  performing 
artificial  respiration  to  the  extent  of  saturating  the  blood  with 
oxygen. 

When,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  respiration  is  stopped,  by,  e.g., 
interference  with  the  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs,  or  by  supplying 
air  devoid  of  oxygen,  a  condition  ensues,  which  passes  rapidly  from 
Htperpncea  (excessive  breathing)  to  the  state  of  Dyspnosa  (difficult 
breathing),  and  afterwards  to  Asphyxia  ;  and  the  latter  quickly 
ends  in  death. 

The  ways  by  which  this  condition  of  asphyxia  may  be  produced 
are  very  numerous.  As,  for  example,  by  the  prevention  of  the 
due  entry  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  either  by  direct  obstruction  of 
the  trachea  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or  by  intro- 
ducing instead  of  ordinary  air  a  gas  devoid  of  oxygen,  or,  by  inter- 
ference with  the  due  interchange  of  gases  between  the  air  and  the 
blood. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  asphyxia  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  which  correspond  with  the  stages  of  the  condition 
which  are  usually  recognised,  these  are  (i),  the  stage  of  exagge- 
rated breathing ;  (2),  the  stage  of  convulsions ;  (3),  the  stage  of 
exhaustion. 


•  This  term  has  been,  unfortunately,  often  applied  to  conditions  of 
(fygpnwa  or  nx2)hyQeia ;  but  the  modem  application  of  the  term,  as  in  the 
text,  is  the  more  convenient. 
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In  the  Jirst  stage  the  patient  breathes  more  rapidly  and  at  the 
same  time  more  deeply  than  usual,  the  inspirations  at  first  being 
especially  exaggerated  and  prolonged.  The  muscles  of  extraordi- 
nary inspiration  are  called  into  action  and  the  effort  to  respire  is 
laboured  and  painful.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a  similar  increase 
in  the  expiratory  efforts,  which  become  excessively  prolonged, 
being  aided  by  all  the  muscles  of  extraordinary  expiration.  During 
this  stage,  which  lasts  a  varying  time,  from  a  minute  xipwards, 
according  as  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  is  sudden  or  gradual, 
the  patient's  face  and  lips  become  blue,  his  eyes  are  prominent, 
and  his  expression  intensely  auxious.  The  prolonged  respira- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  distinctly  audible  sound ;  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  chest  stand  out  as  distinct  cords.  The  stage 
includes  the  two  conditions  hypcrpnoea  and  dyspnoea  already 
spoken  of.  It  is  due  to  the  increasingly  powerful  stimu- 
lation of  the  respiratory  centres  b}^  the  increasingly  venous 
blood. 

In  tlie  second  stage,  which  is  not  marked  out  by  any  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  from  the  first,  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  give 
way  to  general  convulsions  (in  men  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals  at  any  rate),  which  arise  from  the  further  stimulation  of 
the  centres.  The  spasms  of  the  muscles  are  those  of  the  body  in 
general,  and  not  of  the  respiratory  muscles  only.  The  convulsive 
stage  is  a  short  one  and  soon  passes  into  the  third  stage,  of 
exlmmtion.  In  it,  the  respirations  all  but  cease,  the  spasms  give 
way  to  flaccidity  of  tlie  muscles,  the  patient  is  insensible,  the 
conjunctivae  are  insensitive  and  the  pupils  ai'e  widely  dilated. 
Every  now  and  then  a  prolonged  sighing  inspiration  takes  place, 
at  longer  and  longer  intervals  until  they  cease  altogether,  and  the 
patient  dies.  During  this  stage  the  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt, 
but  the  heart  may  beat  for  some  seconds  after  respirations  have 
quite  ceased.  The  condition  is  due  to  the  gradual  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  centre  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  increasingly 
venous  blood. 

As  with  the  first  stage,  the  duration  of  the  second  and  third 
stages  depends  upon  the  manner  of  the  deprivation  of  oxygen, 
whether  sudden  or  gradual.  The  convulsive  stage  is  short,  lasting, 
it  may  be,  only  one  minute.  The  third  stage  may  last  three 
minutes  and  upwards. 

The  circulatory  conditions  which  accompany  these  symptoms 
are — 
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CONDITION  IN  ASPHYXIA. 


(1)  More  or  less  interference  with  the  [)assage  of  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels. 

(2)  Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in 
the  systemic  veins. 

(3)  Circulation  of  impure  (non-aerated)  blood  in  all  parts  of  the 
body. 

Cmm  of  death. — The  causes  of  these  conditions  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  act,  so  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life,  may  be  here 
briefly  considei'ed. 

( 1 )  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
is  not  very  great ;  and  such  as  there  is  occurs  chiefly  in  the  later 
stages  of  asphyxia,  when,  by  the  violent  and  convulsive  action  of 
the  expiratory  muscles,  pressure  is  indirect!}'  made  upon  the  lungs, 
and  the  circulation  through  them  is  proportionately  interfered 
with, 

(2)  Accimiulation  of  blood,  with  consequent  distension  of  the 
riglit  side  of  the  heart  and  of  the  systemic  veins,  is  the  direct 
result,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  obstraction  to  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation just  refen'ed  to.  Other  causes,  however,  are  in  operation. 
{o}  The  vaso-motor  centres  stimulated  by  blood  deficient  in 
oxygon,  causes  contraction  of  all  the  small  arteries  with  increase 
of  arterial  tension,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  the  filling  of 
the  systemic  veins.  (0)  The  increased  arterial  tension  is  followed 
by  inhibition  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  the  heart,  contracting 
less  frequently,  and  also  gradually  enfeebled  by  deficient  supply 
of  oxygen,  becomes  over-distended  with  blood  which  it  cannot 
expel.  At  this  stage  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  cavities  are  over- 
distended. 

The  ill  effects  of  these  conditions  ai-e  to  be  looked  for  partly  in 
the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which,  like  those  of  the  urinary 
l)Iadder  or  any  other  hollow  muscular  organ,  may  be  paralysed  by 
over-stretching ;  and  pai'tly  in  the  venous  congestion,  and  conse- 
(juent  interference  with  the  function  of  the  higher  neiwe-centres, 
especially  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(3)  The  passage  of  non-aerated  blood  through  the  lungs  and 
its  distribution  over  the  body  are  events  incompatible  with  life 
in  one  of  the  higher  animals,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes ;  the 
rapidity  with  which  death  ensues  in  asphyxia  being  due,  more 
particularly,  to  the  eff'ect  of  non-oxygeniaed  blood  on  the  medulla 
oljlongata,  and,  through  the  coronary  arteries,  on  the  muscular 
suljstancc  of  the  heart.    The  excitability  of  both  nervous  and 
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muscular  tissue  is  depeudeut  ou  a  constant  and  large  supply  of 
oxygen,  and,  when  this  is  interfered  with,  excitability  is  rapidly 
lost.  The  diminution  of  oxygen  has  a  more  direct  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  asphyxia  than  the  increased 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  Indeed,  the  fatal  effect  of  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  latter  in  the  blood,  if  a  due  supply  of  oxygen 
is  maintained,  resembles  rather  that  of  a  narcotic  poison,  and  not 
of  asphyxia. 

In  some  experiments  performed  ))y  a  committee  appointeil  by  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Snspcnded  Animation,  it 
was  found  that,  in  the  dog,  during  simple  asphyxia,  i.e.,  by  simple  privation 
of  air,  as  by  plugging  the  trachea,  the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory 
movements  after  the  animal  had  been  deprived  of  air,  was  4  minutes  5 
seconds  ;  the  extremes  being  3  minutes  30  seconds,  and  4  minutes  40 
seconds.  The  average  duration  of  the  heart's  action,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  7  minutes  1 1  seconds ;  the  extremes  being  6  minutes  40  seconds,  and 
7  mimites  45  seconds.  It  woulil  seem,  therefore,  that  on  an  average,  the 
heart's  action  continues  for  3  minutes  15  seconds  after  the  animal  has  ceased 
to  make  respiratory  efforts.  A  very  similar  relation  was  observed  in  the 
rabbit.    Recovery  never  took  place  after  the  heart's  action  had  ceased. 

The  results  obtained  hj  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  drowning  were 
very  remarkalile,  especially  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  an  animal  may 
recover,  after  simple  deprivation  of  air  for  nearly  four  minutes,  yet,  after 
submersion  in  water  for  minute,  recovery  seems  to  be  impossible.  This 
remarkable  difference  was  found  to  be  due,  not  to  the  mere  submereion,  nor 
directly  to  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  nor  to  depression  of  temperature,  but 
to  the  two  facts,  that  in  drowning,  a  free  passage  is  allowed  to  air  out  of  the 
lungs,  and  a  free  entrance  of  water  into  them.  It  is  probably  to  the  entrance 
of  water  into  the  lungs  that  the  speedy  death  in  drowning  is  mainly  due. 
The  results  of  post-mortem  examination  strongly  support  this  view.  On 
examining  the  lungs  of  animals  deprived  of  air  by  plugging  the  trachea, 
they  were  found  simply  congested  ;  but  in  the  animals  drowned,  not  only 
was  the  congestion  much  more  intense,  accompanied  with  ecchymosed  points 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  but  the  air  tubes  were  com- 
pletely choked  up  with  a  sanious  foam,  consisting  of  blood,  water,  and 
mucus,  churned  up  with  the  air  in  the  lungs  by  the  respiratory  efforts  of  the 
animal.  The  lung-substance,  too,  appeared  to  be  saturated  and  sodden  with 
water,  which,  stained  slightly  with  blood,  poured  out  at  any  point  where  a 
section  was  made.  The  lung  thus  sodden  with  water  was  heavy  (though  it 
floated),  doughy,  pitted  on  pressure,  and  was  incapable  of  collapsing.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how,  by  such  infarction  of  the  tubes,  air  is  de- 
barred from  reaching  the  pulmonary  cells  ;  indeed  the  inability  of  the  lungs 
to  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  is  a  proof  of  the  obstruction  which  the  froth 
occupying  the  air-tubes  offers  to  the  transit  of  air. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  asphyxiating  effect  of  an 
insuflicient  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  directly  poisonous  action  of 
such  gases  as  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  contained  to  a  .considerable 
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amount  iu  common  coal-gas.  The  fatal  effects  often  produced  by 
this  gas  (as  in  accidents  from  burning  charcoal  stoves  in  small, 
close  rooms),  are  due  to  its  entering  into  combination  with  the 
hajmoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (p.  97),  and  thus  expelling 
the  oxygen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FOODS    AND  DIET. 

Tn  order  that  life  of  the  individual  may  be  maintained  it  is 
necessary  that  his  body  shoiild  be  supplied  with  food  in  proper 
quality  and  quantity-. 

The  food  taken  in  by  the  animal  body  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  the  waste  of  the  tissues.  In  order  to  arrive,  there- 
fore, at  a  reasonable  estimation  of  the  proper  diet  required  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  know  the  amount 
and  composition  of  the  excreta  daily  eliminated  from  the  body. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  excreta  show  that  they  are  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  chemical  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  but  that  they  also  contain  to  a  less  extent,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  potassium,  sodium,  and  certain  other  of  the 
elements.  Since  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  evident  that,  to  balance 
this  Avaste,  foods  must  be  supplied  containing  all  these  elements  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  some  of  them,  viz.,  those  which  take  a  principal 
part  in  forming  the  excreta,  in  large  amount. 

Of  the  excreta  we  have  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  that  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  which  arc  made  up  of  the  elements,  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  are  given  off  from  the  lungs.  By  the 
excretion  of  the  kidneys — the  urine — many  elements  are  elimi- 
nated from  the  blood,  especially  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
In  the  sweat,  the  elements  chiefly  represented  ai'o  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  also  in  the  fteces.  By  all  the  excre- 
tions large  quantities  of  water  are  got  rid  of  daily,  but  chiefly  by 
the  urine. 

The  relations  between  the  amounts  of  the  chief  elements  con- 
tained in  these  various  excreta  in  twenty- four  hours  may  be  thus 
summarised  : 
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Water. 

C. 

H. 

XT 

r\ 
\J. 

By  the  lungs  . . . 

330 

248-8 

? 

651-15 

By  the  skin    . . . 

660 

2-6 

7-2 

By  the  urine  . . . 

1700 

9-8 

3-3 

15-8 

ii-i 

By  the  faeces  . . . 

128  ■ 

20  • 

3' 

3" 

12- 

Grammes    . . . 

2818 

281-2 

63 

i8-8 

681-41 

To  this  should  be  added  296-  grammes  water,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  body  during 
the  process  of  oxydation  {i.e.,  32-89  hydrogen  and  263-11  oxygen). 
There  are  twenty- six  grammes  of  salts  got  rid  of  by  the  urine  and 
six  by  the  faeces. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  daily  lost  from  the  body  amounts  to 
about  281 -2  grammes  or  nearly  4,500  grains,  and  of  nitrogen 
1 8-8  grammes  or  nearly  300  grains;  and  if  a  man  could  be  fed 
by  these  elements,  as  such,  the  problem  would  be  a  very  simple 
one ;  a  corresponding  weight  of  charcoal,  and,  allowing  for  the 
oxygen  in  it,  of  atmospheric  air,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
But  an  animal  can  live  only  iipon  tliese  elements  when  they  are 
arranged  in  a  particular  manner  with  others,  in  the  form  of  an 
organic  compound,  as  albumen,  starch,  and  the  like ;  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  either  of  these  com- 
pounds alone,  is,  by  no  means,  the  proportion  required  in  the  diet 
of  man.  Thus,  in  albumen,  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen 
is  only  as  3-5  to  i.  If,  therefore,  a  man  took  into  his  body,  as 
food,  sufficient  albumen  to  supply  him  with  the  needful  amount 
of  carbon,  he  would  receive  more  than  four  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  he  wanted ;  and  if  he  took  only  sufficient  to  supply  him  with 
nitrogen,  he  would  be  starved  for  want  of  carbon.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  should  take  with  the  albuminous  part  of  liis 
food,  which  contains  so  large  a  relative  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  carbon  he  needs,  substances  in  which  the 
nitrogen  exists  in  much  smaller  quantities  relatively  to  the 
carbon. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  diet  must  consist  of  several 
substances,  not  of  one  alone,  and  we  must  therefore  tui*n  to  tlie 
available  food-stuifs.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  they  may  be 
classified  as  under ; 
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A.  ORGANIC. 

I.  Nitrogenous,  consisting  of  Priiteids,  e.g.,  albumen,  casein,  syntonin, 

gluten,  legumin  and  their  allies;  anil  Gelatins,  which  include  gela- 
tin, elastin,  and  chondrin.  All  of  these  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  and  some  in  addition,  P.  and  S. 

II.  Non- Nitrogenous,  comprising: 

(i.)  Amyloid  or  mocharine  bodies,  chemically  known  as  carbo-hydrates, 
since  they  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  last 
two  elements  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  i.e..  H^n  Oq.  To 
this  class  belong  stai'ch  and  sugar. 

(2.)  Oils  and  fats. — These  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but 
the  oxygen  is  less  in  amount  than  in  the  amyloids  and  saccharine 
bodies. 

B.  INORGANIC. 

I.  ItCineral  and  saline  matter. 

II.  "Water. 

To  supply  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  necessary  to  combine  substances  which  contain 
a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  with  others  in  which  carbon  is  in 
considerable  amount ;  and  although,  without  doubt,  if  it  were 
possible  to  relish  and  digest  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
proteids  when  combined  Avith  a  due  quantity  of  an  amyloid  to 
supply  the  carbon,  such  a  diet,  together  with  salt  and  water,  ought 
to  support  life ;  yet  we  find  that  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life 
tliis  system  does  not  answer,  and  instead  of  confining  our  nitro- 
genous foods  to  one  variety  of  substance  we  obtain  it  in  a  large 
number  of  allied  substances,  for  example,  in  flesh,  of  bird,  beast, 
or  fish ;  in  eggs ;  in  milk  ;  and  in  vegetables.  And,  again,  we  are 
not  content  with  one  kind  of  material  to  supply  the  carbon  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  life,  but  seek  more,  in  bread,  in  fats,  in  vege- 
tables, in  fruits.  Again,  the  fluid  diet  is  seldom  supplied  in  the 
form  of  pure  water,  but  in  beer,  in  wines,  in  tea  and  coffee,  as  well 
as  in  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables. 

Man  requires  that  his  food  should  be  cooked.  Very  few  organic 
sub-stances  can  be  properly  digested  without  previous  exposure  to 
heat  and  to  other  manipulations  which  constitute  the  process  of 
cooking. 

A. — Foods  containing  nitrogenous  principles  chiefly. 

I.— Flesh  of  Animals,  of  the  ox  (beef,  \eal),  sheep  (mutton, 
lamb),  pig  (pork,  bacon,  ham). 

Of  these,  beef  is  richest  in  nitrogenous  matters,  containing  about 
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20  per  cent.,  whei-eas  mutton  contains  about  18  per  cent.,  veal, 
i6*5,  and  pork,  10  ;  the  flesh  is  also  firmer,  more  satisfying,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  more  strengthening  than  mutton,  whereas  the  latter 
is  more  digestible.  The  flesh  of  young  animals,  such  as  lamb  and 
veal,  is  less  digestible  and  less  nutritious.  Pork  is  comparatively 
indigestible  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  fat. 

Flesh  contains: — (i)  Nitrogenous  bodies:  myosin,  sei'wn-albu- 
min,  gelatin  (from  the  interstitial  fibrous  connective  tissue)  ;  elastin 
(from  the  elastic  tissue),  as  well  as  hcejnoglobin.  (2)  Fatty  matters, 
including  lecithin  and  cholesterin.  (3)  Extractive  matters,  some  ot 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  e.g.,  osmazonie,  and  others,  which 
are  weakly  stimulating,  e.g.,  hreatin.  Besides,  there  are  sarcolactic 
and  inositic  acids,  taurin,  xanthin,  and  others.  (4)  Salts,  chiefly  of 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  (5)  Water,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  from  15  per  cent,  in  dried  bacon  to  39  in  pork,  51  to 
53  in  fat  beef  and  mutton,  to  72  per  cent,  in  lean  beef  and  mutton. 
(6)  A  cei'tain  amount  of  carbo-hydrate  material  is  found  in  the 
flesh  of  some  animals,  in  the  form  of  inosite,  dextrin,  girrpe  sugar, 
and  (in  young  animals)  glycogen. 

Table  of  Pek-centage  Composition  op  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork, 
AND  Veal. — (Letheby.) 


Water. 

Albumen. 

Fats. 

Salts. 

Beef. — Lean  . 

72 

i9'3 

3-6 

S'l 

„       Fat  . 

•     ■  SI 

14-8 

29-8 

4'4 

3Iuttim. — Lean 

72 

i8-3 

4-9 

4-8 

„          Fat  . 

•   •  53 

I2'4 

31-1 

3-5 

Veal 

.    .  63 

i6-S 

15-8 

47 

For]/.— Fat 

■    ■  39 

9-8 

48-9 

2-3 

Together  with  the  flesh  of  the  above-mentioned  animals,  that  of 
the  dee?;  hare,  rabbit,  and  birds,  constituting  venison,  game,  and 
poultry,  should  be  added  as  taking  part  in  the  supply  of  nitro- 
genous substances,  and  also  fish — salmon,  eels,  ttc,  and  shell-fish, 
e.g.,  lobster,  crab,  mussels,  oysters,  shrimj^s,  scollops,  cockles,  <fec. 

Table  of  Pee-centage  Composition  op  Poultry  and  Fish. — 

(Letheby.) 

Water.      Albuiuen.       Fats.  Salts. 
Poultry  74  21  3-8  1-2 

(Singularly  devoid  of  fat,  and  is  therefore  generally  eaten  with 
bacon  or  pork.) 
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"Wuter. 

jVlbumeu.. 

Futa. 

Walts. 

White  Fisli 

•  78 

i8-i 

29 

I" 

Salmon  .... 

77 

i6-i 

5  5 

I '4 

Eels  (very  rich  in  fat) 

75 

99 

13-8 

Oysters  .... 

7574 

1172 

2-42 

2-173 

(7 "39  consist  of  uon-nitrogenous  matter  and  loss.)  (Payen.) 

Even  now  the  list  of  fleshy  foods  is  not  complete,  as  the  flesh  of 
nearly  all  animals  has  been  occasionally  eaten,  and  we  may  presume 
tliat  except  for  difference  of  flavour,  &c.,  the  average  composition 
is  nearly  the  same  in  eveiy  case. 

II.  Mill: — Is  intended  as  the  entire  food  of  young  animals,  and 
as  such  contains,  when  pure,  all  the  elements  of  a  typical  diet, 
(i)  Albuminous  substances  in  the  form  of  casein,  aad  serum- 
allmmin.  (2)  Fats  in  the  cream.  (3)  Carbohydrates  in  the  form 
of  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  (4)  Salts,  chiefly  calcium  phosphate; 
and  (5)  Water.  From  it  we  obtain  (a)  cheese,  which  is  the  casein 
precipitated  with  more  or  less  of  fat  according  as  the  cheese  is 
made  of  skim  milk  (skim  cheese),  of  fresh  milk  with  its  ci-eam 
(Cheddar  and  Cheshire),  or  of  fresh  milk  plus  cream  (Stilton  and 
double  Gloucester).  The  precipitated  casein  is  allowed  to  ripen, 
by  which  process  some  of  the  albumen  is  split  ujd,  with  foi-mation 
of  fat.  (^)  Cream,  consists  of  the  fatt}'  globules  incased  in 
casein,  and  which  being  of  low  specific  gravity  float  to  the  surface. 
(y)  Butter,  or  the  fatty  matter  deprived  of  its  casein  envelope  by 
the  process  of  churning.  (8)  Butter-milk,  or  the  fluid  obtained 
from  cream  after  butter  has  been  formed ;  very  rich  therefore  in 
nitrogen,  (f)  Whey,  or  the  fluid  w'hich  remains  after  the  precipi- 
tation of  casein ;  it  contains  sugar,  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
fiUnuuen. 

Table  of  Composition  of  Milk,  Butter-milk,  Cream,  and 
Cheese. — (Letheby  and  Paten.) 


Nitrogenous  matters. 

Fats. 

Lactose.  Salts. 

"Water. 

Milk  (Coit))    .       ,    .       4' I 

3'9 

5"2 

•8 

86 

liuttcrmilh        .       .  4'i 

•7 

6-4 

•8 

88 

Cream    .       .       .    .  27 

267 

2-8 

1-8 

66 

Chevxr. — Skim    .       .  44-8 

6-3 

4-9 

44 

.,       Cheddar        .      28' 4 

3I-I 

Nim-nitrogenous 
inattor  and  loss. 

4-5 

36 

„      IVeii/ckatcl  (^Frcnh')  8' 

4071 

36-58 

-5' 

36-58 

III.  Egc/s. — The  yelk  and  albumen  of  eggs  arc  in  tlie  same 
relation  as  food  for  the  embryoes  of  oviparous  animals  that  milk 
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is  to  the  young  of  mammalia,  and  afford  anotlier  example  of  tlie 
natural  admixture  of  the  various  alimentary  priliciples. 

Table  of  the  Per-centage  Composition  of  Fowls'  Eggs. 

Nitrogenous  substances.  Fats.  Salts.  Water. 

IVJi/tc  .       .       .    .  20-4  —  I -6  78 

Yelk.       ...  1 6-  307  1-3  52 

IV.  Legtiminous  fruits  are  used  by  vegetarians,  as  the  chief 
source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food.  Those  chiefly  \ised  are  peas, 
heans,  lentils,  kc,  they  contain  a  nitrogenous  substance  called 
Legumin,  allied  to  albumen.  They  contain  about  25*30  per  cent, 
of  this  nitrogenous  body,  and  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat. 

B.  Foods  containing  carbohydrate  bodies  chiefly. 

I.  Bread,  made  from  the  ground  grain  obtained  from  various 
so-called  cereals,  viz.,  wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  rice,  oats,  ifec,  is 
the  direct  form  in  which  the  carbohydrate  is  su2:)plied  in  an 
ordinary  diet.  Flour,  however,  besides  the  starch,  contains  gluten, 
a  nitrogenous  body,  and  a  small  amount  of  fat. 

Table  of  Per-centage  Composition  op  Bread  and  Flour. 

Nitrogenous  Carbo- 
inatters.     hydrates.      Fats.     Salts.  "Water. 

Bread.       ...  8-i          51-  16      2-3  37 

Flour      .       .       .  10-8         70-85       2-        17  15 

Various  articles  of  course  besides  bread  are  made  from  floin-, 
e.g.,  sago,  macaroni,  biscuits,  &c. 

II.  Vegetables,  especially  potatoes.  They  contain  starch  and 
sugar. 

III.  Fr^cits  contain  sugar,  and  organic  acids,  tartaric,  malic, 
citric,  and  others. 

C.  Substances  supplying  fatty  bodies  principally. 

The  chief  are  butter,  lard  (pig's  fat),  snet  (beef  and  mutton  fat). 

D.  Substances  supplying  the  salts  of  the  food. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  substances  in  A,  B,  and  C,  contain  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  the  salts  reqnired  in  food,  but  green 
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vegetables  and  fruit  supply  certain  salts,  without  which  the 
normal  health  of  the  body  cannot  bo  maintained. 

E.  Liquid  foods. 

Water  is  consumed  alone,  or  together  with  certain  other  sub- 
stances used  to  flavour  it,  e.g.,  tea,  coffee,  tfec.  Tea  in  moderation 
is  a  stimulant,  and  contains  an  aromatic  oil  to  which  it  owes  its 
peculiar  aroma,  an  astringent  of  the  nature  of  tannin,  and  an 
alkaloid,  theine.  The  composition  of  coffee  is  very  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  tea.  Cocoa,  in  addition  to  similar  substances  contained 
in  tea  and  coffee,  contains  fat,  albuminous  matter,  and  starch,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  food. 

Beer,  in  various  forms,  is  an  infusion  of  malt  (Ijarley  which  has 
sprouted,  and  in  which  its  starch  is  converted  in  great  part  into 
sugar),  boiled  with  hops  and  allowed  to  ferment.  Beer  contains 
from  1-2  to  8  "8  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Cider  and  Perry,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple  and  pear. 

Wine,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  contains  from  6  or  7 
(Rhine  wines,  and  white  and  red  Bordeaux)  to  24 — 25  (ports  and 
sherries)  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Spirits,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  fermented  liquors. 
They  contain  upwards  of  40 — 70  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Effects  of  cooking  upon  Food. 

In  general  terms  this  may  be  said  to  make  food  more  easily 
digestible ;  this  usually  implies  two  alterations, — food  is  made 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  also  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
€ooking  consists  in  exposing  the  food  to  various  degrees  of  heat, 
cither  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire,  as  in  roasting,  or  to  the 
indirect  heat  of  the  fire,  as  in  broiling,  baking,  or  frying,  or  to 
hot  water,  as  in  boiling  or  stewing.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  («.) 
flesh  is  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  colouring  matter,  to  solidify 
fibrin,  and  to  gelatinize  tendons  and  fibrous  connective  tissue. 
Previous  beating  or  bruising  (as  with  steaks  and  chops),  or  keeping 
{us  in  the  case  of  game),  renders  the  meat  more  tender.  Pro- 
longed exposure  to  heat  also  developes  on  the  surface  certain 
•empyreumatic  bodies,  which  are  agreeable  botli  to  the  taste  and 
*<mell.  By  placing  meat  in  hot  water,  the  external  coating  of 
all)umen  is  coagulated,  and  very  little,  if  any,  of  tlic  constituents 
of  the  meat  arc  lost  afterwards  if  boiling  be  prolonged;  but  if  the 
constituents  of  the  meat  are  to  be  extracted,  it  should  be  exposed 
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to  prolonged  simmeving  iit  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  the 
''b)vth"  will  then  contain  the  gelatin  and  extractive  matters  of 
the  meat,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  albumen.  The  addition 
of  salt  will  help  to  extract  myosin. 

The  eftect  of  boiling  upon  (6)  an  egg  is  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men, and  this  helps  to  render  the  article  of  food  more  suitable  for 
adult  dietaiT.  Upon  (c)  milk,  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  produce  a 
scum  composed  of  albumen  and  a  little  casein  (the  greater  part 
of  the  casein  being  uncoagulated)  with  some  fat.  Upon  (rf)  vege- 
tables, the  cooking  produces  the  necessary  eftect  of  rendering  them 
softei',  so  that  they  can  be  more  readily  broken  up  in  the  mouth ; 
it  also  causes  the  starch  grains  to  swell  up  and  burst,  and  so  aids  the 
digestive  fluids  in  penetrating  into  their  substance.  The  albuminous 
matters  are  coagulated,  and  the  gummy,  saccharine  and  saline 
matters  are  removed.  The  conversion  of  flour  into  dough  is  eflected 
by  mixing  it  with  water,  and  adding  a  little  salt  and  a  certain 
amount  of  yeast.  Yeast  consists  of  the  cells  of  an  organised 
ferment  (Torula  cerevisice),  and  it  is  by  the  growth  of  tliis  plant, 
which  lives  upon  the  sugar  produced  from  the  starch  of  the  flour, 
that  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol  is  formed.  By 
means  of  the  former  the  dough  rises.  Another  method  of  making 
dough  consists  in  mixing  the  flour  with  water  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution. 

By  the  action  of  heat  during  baking  (d)  the  dough  continues  to 
expand,  and  the  gluten  being  coagulated,  the  bread  sets  as  a 
permanently  vesiculated  mass. 

I. — Effects  of  an  insuflB.eient  diet. 

Hunger  and  Thirst. — The  sensation  of  hunger  is  manifested  in 
consequence  of  deficiency  of  food  supj^lied  to  the  system.  The 
mind  refers  the  sensation  to  the  stomach ;  yet  since  the  sensation 
is  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  food  either  into  the  stomach 
itself,  or  iiato  the  blood  through  other  channels  than  the  stomachy 
it  would  appear  not  to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  stomach  alone. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  division  of  both  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  which  are  the  principal  channels  by  which  the 
brain  is  cognisant  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  does  not  appear 
to  allay  the  sensations  of  lumgei-.  But  that  the  stomach  has 
some  share  in  this  sensation  is  ])roved  by  the  relief  afforded, 
though  only  tempoi-ai-il}',  by  the  introduction  of  even  non-alimen- 
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tary  substances  into  this  organ.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that 
the  sensation  of  hunger  is  caused  both  by  a  want  in  the  system 
generally,  and  also  by  the  condition  of  the  stomach  itself,  by 
which  condition,  of  course,  its  own  nerves  are  more  directly 
att'ected. 

The  sensation  of  thirst,  indicating  the  want  of  fluid,  is  referi'ed 
to  the  fauces,  although,  as  in  hunger,  this  is,  in  great  part,  oialy 
the  local  declaration  of  a  general  condition.  For  thirst  is  relieved 
for  only  a  very  short  time  by  moistening  the  dry  fauces;  but  may 
be  relieved  completely  by  the  introduction  of  liquids  into  the 
blood,  either  through  the  stomach,  by  injections  into  the  blood- 
vessels, or  by  absorption  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  the  intes- 
tines. The  sensation  of  thirst  is  perceived  most  naturally  when- 
ever there  is  a  disproportionately  small  quantity  of  water  in  the 
blood  :  as  well,  therefore,  when  water  has  been  abstracted  from 
the  blood,  as  when  saline  or  any  solid  matters  have  been  abun- 
dantly added  to  it.  And  the  cases  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  the  mind  derives,  from  certain  organs,  a, 
peculiar  predominant  sensation  of  some  condition  affecting  the 
whole  body.  Thus,  the  sensation  of  the  "necessity  of  breathing," 
is  referred  especially  to  tlie  air-passages  ;  but,  as  Volkmann's  ex- 
periments show,  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  which 
circulates  everywhere,  and  is  felt  even  after  the  kings  of  animals 
are  removed ;  for  they  continue,  even  then,  to  gasp  and  manifest 
the  sensation  of  want  of  breath. 

Starvation. — The  effects  of  total  deprivation  of  food  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  and  have 
been  but  too  frequently  illustrated  in  man.  (i.)  One  of  the  most 
notable  effects  of  starvation,  as  might  be  expected,  is  loss  of 
■weight ;  the  hjss  being  greatest  at  first,  as  a  rule,  but  afterwards 
not  vai-ying  very  much,  day  by  day,  until  death  ensues.  Chossat 
found  that  the  ultimate  proportional  loss  was,  in  different  animals 
experimented  on,  almost  exactly  the  same  ;  death  occurring  when 
the  body  had  lost  two-fifths  (forty  per  cent.)  of  its  original  weight. 
Different  parts  of  the  body  lose  weight  in  very  different  propor- 
tions. The  following  results  are  taken,  in  round  numbers,  from 
the  table  given  by  M.  (Jhossat  :— 


Fat  loses  .       .       .93  per  cent. 

Blood  .  .      .    .  75 

Spleen  -71 

Pancreas  .       .    .  64 


Liver  loses       .       .  52  per  cent. 

FTeavt  .       .       .    .  44  ,. 

Intestines        .       .  42 

Musclesof  loconiol  idu  42  ., 
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Stomach  loses  .       .  39  per  cent. 

Pharynx,  (Esophagus  34  ,. 

Skin .       .       .       .  33  » 

Kidneys  lose       .    .  31  ., 


Respiratory  apparatus  22  per  cent. 

Bones       .  .  16  ,, 

Eyes    .       .       .    .  10  ,. 
Nervous  System  2  (nearly). 


(2.)  The  effect  of  starvation  ou  the  teinimxtture  of  the  various 
animals  experimented  on  by  Chosnat  was  very  marked.  P'or  some 
time  the  variation  in  the  daily  temperature  Mtis  more  marked 
than  its  absolute  and  continuous  diminution,  the  daily  fluctuation 
amounting  to  5°  or  6°  F.  (3°  C),  instead  of  1°  or  2°  F.  (-5°  to  1°  C), 
as  in  health.  But  a  short  time  before  death,  the  temperature 
fell  very  rapidly,  and  death  ensued  when  the  loss  had  amounted 
to  about  30°  F.  (i6'2°  C).  It  has  been  often  said,  and  with 
truth,  although  the  statement  requires  some  qualification,  that 
death  by  starvation  is  really  death  by  cold ;  for  not  only  has  it 
been  found  that  differences  of  time  with  rcgfird  to  the  period  of 
the  fatal  result  are  attended  by  the  same  ultimate  loss  of  heat, 
but  the  effect  of  the  application  of  external  ■\\'armth  to  animals 
cold  and  dying  from  starvation,  is  more  effectual  in  reviving  them 
than  the  administration  of  food.  In  other  words,  an  animal 
exhausted  by  deprivation  of  nourishment  is  unable  so  to  digest 
food  as  to  use  it  as  fuel,  and  therefore  is  dependent  for  heat  on 
its  supply  from  without. 

(3.)  The  symptoms  produced  by  starvation  in  the  human  sub- 
ject are  lumger,  accompanied,  or  it  may  be  replaced,  by  pain, 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  insatiable  thirst ;  sleep- 
lessness ;  genei'al  weakness  and  emaciation.  The  exhalations 
both  from  the  lungs  and  skin  arc  ffetid,  indicating  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  which  belongs  to  badly-nourished  tissues ;  and 
death  occurs,  sometimes  after  the  additional  exhaustion  caused 
by  diarrhoea,  often  with  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder,  delirium 
or  convulsions. 

(4.)  In  the  human  subject  death  commonly  occurs  within  six 
to  ten  days  after  total  deprivation  of  food.  But  this  period  may 
be  considerably  prolonged  by  taking  a  verj-  small  quantity  of 
food,  or  even  water  only.  The  cases  so  frequently  related  of 
survival  ifter  many  days,  or  even  some  weeks,  of  abstinence,  have 
been  due  either  to  the  last-mentioned  circumstances,  or  to  others 
no  less  effectual,  which  prevented  the  loss  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Cases  in  which  life  has  continued  after  total  abstinence  from  fooil 
and  drink  for  many  weeks,  or  months,  exist  only  in  tii  imagination 
of  the  vulgar. 
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(5.)  The  appearances  presented  after  death  from  starvation  are 
those  of  general  wasting  and  bloodlessness,  the  hitter  condition 
l)eing  least  noticeable  in  the  brain.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
are  em]ity  and  contracted,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter  appear 
remarkably  thinned  and  almost  ti'ansparent.  The  various  secre- 
tions are  scanty  or  absent,  with  the  exception  of  the  bile,  which, 
somewhat  concentrated,  usually  fills  the  gall-bladder.  All  parts 
of  the  body  readily  decompose. 

II. — Effects  of  Improper  Diet. 

Exjierimeiits  on  Feeding. — Experiments  illustrating  the  ill-effects 
produced  by  feeding  animals  upon  one  or  two  alimentai'y  substances 
niily  have  been  often  performed. 

Dogs  were  fed  exchisively  on  sugar  ami  distilled  water.  During 
tlie  first  seven  or  eight  days  they  were  brisk  and  active,  and  took 
their  food  and  drink  as  usual ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  second 
week  they  began  to  get  thin,  although  their  appetite  continued 
guod,  and  they  took  daily  between  six  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar. 
The  emaciation  increased  during  the  third  week,  and  they  became 
feeble,  and  lost  their  activity  and  appetite.  At  the  same  time  au 
I  deer  formed  on  each  cornea,  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye  :  this  took  place  in  repeated  experiments.  The  animals 
still  continued  to  eat  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar  daily ;  but 
l)ccame  at  length  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion,  and  died 
i)u  a  day  varying  from  the  thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fourth.  On 
dissection,  their  bodies  pi'esented  all  the  appearances  produced  by 
death  from  starvation  ;  indeed,  dogs  will  live  almost  the  same 
length  of  time  without  any  food  at  all. 

When  dogs  were  fed  exclusively  on  gum,  results  almost  similar 
to  the  above  ensued.  When  they  were  kept  on  olive-oil  and  ivater, 
all  the  phenomena  produced  wei'e  the  same,  except  that  no  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  took  place;  the  effects  were  also  the  same  with 
l)utter.  The  experiments  of  Chossat  and  Letellier  prove  the  same  ; 
and  in  men,  the  same  is  shown  by  the  various  diseases  to  which 
those  who  consume  but  little  nitrogenous  food  are  liable,  and 
especially  by  the  affection  of  the  cornea  which  is  observed  in 
Hindus  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  rice.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
non-nitrogenoiis  substances,  which,  taken  alone,  are  insuttieient 
for  the  maintenance  of  health.    The  experiments  of  the  Academies 
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of  France  and  Amsterdam  were  equally  conclusive  that  (/elatin 
alone  soon  ceases  to  be  nutritive. 

III.— Effect  of  Too  Much  Food. 

Sometimes  the  excess  of  food  is  so  great  that  it  passes  througli 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  at  once  got  rid  of  by  increased 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  In  other  cases,  the  unabsorbed 
portions  undergo  putrefactive  changes  in  the  intestines,  which  are 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid, 
carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  distended  condition 
of  the  bowels,  togetlier  with  symptoms  of  indigestion,  is  the 
result.  An  excess  of  the  substances  required  as  food  may  iuiderg(j 
absorption.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  numbers  of  people 
habitually  eat  too  much,  and  especially  of  nitrogenous  food.  Dogs 
can  digest  an  immense  amount  of  meat  if  fed  often,  and  the 
amount  of  meat  taken  by  some  men  would  supply  not  only 
the  nitrogen,  but  also  the  carbon  which  is  requisite  for  an  ordinar\- 
natural  diet.  A  method  of  getting  rid  of  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
is  provided  by  the  digestive  processes  in  the  duodenum,  to  be 
presently  described,  whereby  the  excess  of  the  albuminous  food 
is  capable  of  being  changed  before  absorption  into  nitrogenous 
crystalline  matters  easily  converted  into  urea  and  so  easily  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  affording  one  variety  of  what  is  called  luxns  con- 
sumption;  but  no  doubt  after  a  time  the  organs,  especially  the 
liver  upon  which  the  extra  amount  of  the  ingested  diet  throws 
most  of  the  stress,  will  yield  to  the  strain  of  the  over-work,  and 
will  not  reduce  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  material  brought  to  it 
into  urea,  but  into  other  less  oxidised  products,  such  as  uric  acid  : 
general  plethora,  and  gout  being  the  result.  This  state  of  tilings 
however,  is  delayed  for  a  long  time,  if  not  altogether  obviated, 
when  large  meat-eaters  take  a  considerable  amount  of  exercise. 

Excess  of  carbohydrate  food  produces  an  accumulation  of  fat, 
which  maj'  not  only  be  an  inconvenience  by  causing  obesity,  but 
may  interfere  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  muscles,  causing  a 
feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  other  troubles.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  is  duo  to  the  excess  of  carbohydrate  being 
stored  up  by  the  protoplasm  in  the  form  of  fat.  Starches  when 
taken  in  great  excess  are  almost  certain  to  give  rise  to  dyspepsia, 
with  acidity  and  flatulence.  Excess  of  starch  or  of  sugar  in  the 
food  may,  however,  be  got  rid  of  by  the  lu-ine  in  the  form  of 
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glycosuria.  There  is  e\'idently  a  limit  to  the  absorption  of  starch 
and  of  fat,  as,  if  taken  beyond  a  certain  amount,  they  appear 
unclianged  in  tlie  ficces. 

Requisites  of  a'  Normal  Diet. 

It  will  have  been  understood  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  normal 
diet  should  be  made  up  of  various  articles,  that  they  should  be  well 
cooked,  and  that  they  should  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  as  are  got  rid  of  by  the  excreta.  No  doubt 
these  desiderata  may  be  satisfied  in  many  ways,  and  it  woiild  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  diet  of  every  adult  sliould  be 
unvarying.  The  age,  sex,  strength,  and  circumstances  of  each 
individual  must  ultimately  determine  his  diet.  A  dinner  of  bread 
and  hard  cheese  with  an  onion  contains  all  the  requisites  for  a  meal, 
but  such  diet  would  be  suitable  only  for  those  possessing  strong- 
digestive  powers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  diet  of  the 
continental  nations  differs  from  that  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
of  cold  from  that  of  hot  climates,  but  the  same  principle  underlies 
them  all,  viz.,  the  replacement  of  the  loss  of  the  excreta  in  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  way  possible.  Without  going 
into  detail  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  anyone  in  active 
Avox'k  requires  moi'e  nitrogenous  matter  than  one  at  rest,  and  tliat 
children  and  women  require  less  than  adult  men. 

The  quantity  of  food  for  a  healthy  adult  man  of  average  height 
and  weight  may  be  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Table  op  Food  requireo 

FOR  A  Healthy  Adult. 

(Parkes.) 

In  laborious 

occupation. 

At  rest. 

Nitrogenous  substances,  e.g. 

,  flesh  ,          6  to  7  oz.  av.. 

2-5  oz. 

Fats  .... 

3-5  to  4-5  ox. 

I  oz. 

Carbo-hydrates  . 

.      .            16  to  18  07.. 

12  OZ. 

Salts  .... 

V2  to  r5  0/.. 

•5  0"- 

267  to  31  07,. 

16  oz. 

The  above  tal)le  contains  the  weights  of  dry  or  solid  fi^od 
required.  Such  food  is  found  in  practice  to  be  nearly  always 
combined  with  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  water,  and  so  the  above 
numbers  should  be  corresi)ondingly  increased.  The  amoinit  of 
liquids  required  in  addition  is  about  three  pints  per  diem. 
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Full  diet  scale  for  an  adult  male  in  hospital  (_St.  Bartholomcw't 

Jirt'dlifiixt. — I  pint  of  tea  (with  milk  and  sugar),  bread  and  butter. 
Lhinei'. — ^Ib.  of  cooked  meat,  ilb.  potatoes,  bread  and  beer. 
Tea. —  I  pint  of  tea,  bread  and  butter. 
Siq)pcr. — Bread  and  butter,  beer. 

Bail  If  allmcancc  to  each  j'at'cnt. — 2  pints  of  tea,  with  mi  11c  and  sugar  ; 
140Z.  bread  ;  ilb.  of  cooked  meat  ;  Mb.  potatoes  ;  2  pints  of  beer ;  loz.  butter. 
310^.  solid,  and  4  pints  (80  oz.),  liquid. 


I 

CHAPTER  Vir. 

DIGESTION. 

The  object  of  digestion  is  to  i^reiaarc  the  food  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  tissues,  which  we  hiive  seen  is  its  proper  function  in 
the  economy.  Few  of  the  articles  of  diet  arc  taken  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
system  by  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics,  without  which  they 
would  be  useless  for  the  purposes  they  have  to  fulfil.  Almost  the 
whole  of  tlie  food,  therefore,  undergoes  various  digestive  changes 
before  it  is  fit  fur  absorption.  Having  been  received  into  the 
mouth,  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  teeth  and  tongue,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  first  of  the  digestive  juices — the  saliva.  It  is  then 
swallowed,  and,  passing  through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  into 
the  stomach,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  f/astric  juice — 
the  second  digestive  juice.  Thence  it  passes  into  the  intestines, 
where  it  meets  with  the  bile,  the  2J(tncreatic  Juice  and  the  intestinal 
juices,  all  of  which  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  portion  of  the 
food  not  absorbed  in  the  stomach.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
food  is  capable  of  absorption,  and  the  residue  of  undigested  matter 
leaves  the  body  in  the  form     fa'ces  by  the  anus. 

The  course  of  the  food  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
will  be  readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  164). 

The  Mouth  is  the  cavity  contained  between  the  jaM  S  and  inclosed 
by  the  cheeks  laterally,  the  lips  anteriorly;  behind  it  opens  into 
the  pharynx  by  the  fauces,  and  is  sepai-ated  from  the  nasal  cavity 
above,  by  the  hard  palate  in  front,  and  the  soft  palate  behind, 
which  forms  its  roof.  The  tongue  forms  the  lower  part  or  floor. 
In  the  jaws  arc  contained  the  teeth,  and  when  the  mouth  is 
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shut  these  form  its  anterior  boiiudurics.  The  whole  of  the  moutli 
is  lined  with  mucous  membnane,  covered  with  stratified  squamous 
epithelium,  wliich  is  continuous  in  front  along  the  lips  with  the 
opitheliura  and  the  skin,  and  posteriorly  with  that  of  tlio  pharynx^ 


I'iff.  16.). — rtingrum  of  thf  Alimmitari/  Caiinl.   Tlie  small  intestine  of  man  is  from  about 
3  to  4  times  as  loiif?  ns  the  large  intestine. 

'I'lie  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  glands  (small 
tubular),  called  mucous  glands,  and  into  it  open  the  ducts  of  the 
sulivary  glands,  three  chief  ghmds  on  each  side.  The  tongue  is 
not  only  a  prehensile  organ,  but  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  sense 
of  taste. 

Wesliall  first  of  all  devote  some  little  space  to  tlie  consideration 
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of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  teeth,  and  tlicu  shall 
proceed  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the  process  of  digestion,  as  it  takes 
place  in  each  stage  of  tlie  journey  of  the  food  througli  the 
aliraentar}'  canal. 

The  Teeth. 

During  jthe  course  of  his  life,  man  in  common  with  other 
mammals, '  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth,  the  first  set  is 
ailed  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  which  makes  its  appearance 


Fip.  165. — J'lii-I  f/  thf.  lojiyrjdw  0/  a  r/iiUl  of  tluee  or  four  year's  old,  showiiif?  tbc  rolatiuus 
of  the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth.  The  .specimen  contains  all  the  milk-teeth  of 
tlie  right  side,  together  with  the  incisors  of  the  left ;  the  inner  plate  of  the  jaw  lias 
hecn  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  sacs  of  all  the  pennaneut  teeth  of  the  right  side, 
except  the  eighth  or  wisdom  tooth,  which  is  not  yet  formed.  The  lai'g'c  sac  near  the 
asceuding  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  that  of  the  flr.st  permanent  molar,  and  .above  .'iiid  heliind 
it  is  the  commencing  rudiment  of  the  second  molar.  'Quain.) 

in  infaiic}^  and  is  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  shed  and  rejjlaced 
by  the  second  or  permanent  set. 

Tlie  temporary  or  milk  teeth  have  only  a  very  limited  term  of 
existence. 

They  are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw,  namely,  on  either 
«ide  from  the  middle  line  two  incinors,  one  canine,  and  two 
deciduous  molars,  and  are  reislaced  by  ten  permanent  teeth. 

The  number  of  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw  is,  however,  in- 
creased to  sixteen^  by  the  development  of  three  otliers  on  each 
side  of  the  jaw. 

The  following  formula  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  comparative 
arrangement  and  number  of  the  temporary  and  ]iermanent 
teeth : — 

DKC.  MO.   I'A.     I\.     •  \.  MO. 

(  Upper       2     I     4     I     2      - 10 

Tcmpomry  Teeth  .  <    =  20 

(  TiOwer       2      i     4      i      2  ^10 
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Vniiaiieiil  Teeth 


MOLARS. 

Upper  3 


mcir.si-iDH 

OI!  I'RaS-  C.V. 
M0I.AB8. 

2  I 


Lower  3 


I.V. 

CA. 

BI. 

MO. 

4 

I  . 

2 

3  = 

16 

4 

I 

2 

^  — 
J  — 

16 

=  .12 


From  this  foruuila  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  bicuspid  or  prse- 
iiiolar  teeth  in  the  adult  are  the  successors  of  the  two  deciduous, 
molars  iu  the  child.  They  differ  froui  them,  however,  iu  some 
respects,  the  temporary  molars  having  a  stronger  likeness  to  the- 
permanent  than  to  their  immediate  descendants,  the  so-called 
bicuspids. 

The  temporary  incisors  and  canines  differ  from  their  successors 
but  little  except  in  their  smaller  size. 

The  following  tables  show  the  avei-age  times  of  erudition  of  the 
Temporaiy  and  Permanent  teeth.  In  both  cases,  the  eruption  of 
any  given  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  precedes,  as  a  ride,  that  of  th& 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  upper. 

Timporary  or  Milk  Tcctli. 
'I'lie  figures  indicate  iu  months  the  age  at  which  each  tooth  apiioart;. 


DEOIDUOL'S 

DECIDUOUS 

HOLAItM. 

CANINES. 

i.vcisons. 

CAXISKS. 

MOLAItS. 

24  12 

18 

9  7  7  9 

18 

12  24 

Per  m  a  11  ent  7'ecrli . 
The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  years. 

BISCUPII)  oil  DISCUPID  OR 

MOLAK-S.    VIliEMOLARS.    CANINES.      I.NCI80US.     OAXINBS.  rniEMOLAR.S.  MOLARS. 


17 

12 

12 

17 

to 

to  6 

ID  9 

I  I  to  12 

S  7  7  S 

11  to  12 

9  10 

6  to 

to 

1 

13 
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The  times  of  eruption  given  in  the  above  tables  are  only 
a]>proximate  :  the  limits  of  variation  being  tolerably  wide.  Some 
children  may  cut  their  first  teetii  liefore  the  age  of  six  months,  and 
others  not  till  nearly  the  twelfth  month.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
two  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jiiw  tire  cut  first ;  these  being  suc- 
ceeded after  a  short  interval  by  tlie  four  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw, 
next  follow  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  so  on  as  indi- 
ciited  in  the  table  till  the  completion  of  the  milk  dentition  at 
about  the  age  of  two  years. 
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The  milk-teeth  usually  come  through  iu  batches,  each  period  »t' 
emptiou  being  succeeded  by  one  of  quie«ceuce  lasting  sometimes 
several  months.  The  milk-teeth  are  in  use  from  the  age  of  twn 
up  to  five  and  a  half  years ;  at  about  this  age  the  first  permanent 
molars  (four  iu  number)  make  their  appearance  hehincl  tlie  milk- 
molars,  and  for  a  short  time  the  child  has  four  permanent  and 
twenty  temporary  teeth  in  position  at  once. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  the 
shedding  of  the  first  milk-tooth  the  child  has  no  fewer  than  forty- 
cnght  teeth,  twenty  milk-teeth  and  twenty-eight  calcified  germs  of 
permanent  teeth  (all  in  fact  except  the  four  wisdom  teeth). 


Structure  of  a  Tootli. 

A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a  a-oivn,  nech,  and 
J'anff  or  fangs. 

The  crown  is  the  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
gum.    The  neck  is  that  constricted  portion  just  below  the  crown 


Pig.  i66. — A.  LoncjiUulinal  section  of  a  liu):ian  molnr  tooth :  '■,  cement ;  d,  dentine  ;  f-,  enamel ; 
V,  pvilp  cavit}'.  (Owen.) 
B.  Transverse  section.    The  letters  indicate  the  same  a!s  in  a. 

"which  is  embraced  by  the  free  edges  of  tlie  gum,  and  the  /(tng 
includes  all  below  this. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  through  its  centre  (figs.  166, 
167),  a  tooth  is  found  to  be  principally  composed  of  a  hard  material, 
■dentine  or  ivory,  which  is  hollowed  out  into  a  central  cavity  which 
resembles  in  general  shape  the  outline  of  the  tooth,  and  is  called 
the  p^dp  cavity,  from  its  containing  the  very  vascular  and  sensitive 
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tooth  pulp  which  is  composed  of  coimective-tissiie,  blood-vessels, 
and  nerves. 

The  blood-vessels  and  novves  enter  tlic  pulp  through  a  small 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  fang. 

A  layer  of  very  hard  calcareous  matter,  the  enamel,  caps  that 
part  of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gum  ; 
while  sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is  beneath  the  level 
of  tiie  gum,  is  a  layer  of  true 
bone,  called  the  cenmit  or  crusta 
petrosa. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
where  the  enamel  and  cement 
come  into  contact,  each  is 
reduced  to  an  exceedingly 
thin  layer.  The  covering  of 
enamel  becomes  thicker  to- 
wards the  crown,  and  the 
cement  towards  the  lower  end 
or  apex  of  the  fang. 


I. — Dentine. 


Chemical  composition  . — Den- 
tine closely  resembles  bone  in 
chemical  composition.  It  con- 
tains, however,  rather  less 
<mimal  matter ;  the  propor- 
tion in  a  hundred  parts  being 
iibout  twenty-eight  animal  to 
seventy-two  of  earthy.  The 
former,  like  the  animal  matter 
of  bone,  may  l)e  resolved  into 
fjdalin  hy  boiling.  The  earthy 
matter  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
■calcium  phosphate,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  carbonate,  and 
traces  o{  calcium  fluoride  and  magnesinm  phosphate. 

Structure. — Under  the  microscope  <leutine  is  seen  to  be  finely 
■chaimelled  by  a  multitude  of  delicate  tubes,  which,  by  their  inner 
■ends,  communicate  with  the  pulp-cavity,  and  by  their  outer  ex- 
tremities come  into  contact  witli  tlie  under  part  of  tlie  enamel  and 


,  167. —  /'rriiiottff  tooth  of  cfit  ill  sitit.  Verti- 
cal section.  I.  Knamcl  with  ileciissiitiiig 
and  piinillcl  atviio.  2.  Dentine  with 
Schrcgor'.s  line.s.  3.  Cement.  4.  Perios- 
teum of  the  alveolus.  5.  Inferior  inaxil- 
laiy  bone,  showiiiir  canal  for  the  inferior 
flental  nerve  and  vessels,  wliich  ap])cai-8 
nearly  <Mrcular  in  transver.so  section. 
iWaldcyer.) 
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cement,  and  sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  (fig.  i68). 

In  their  course  from  the  pulp-cavit}'  to  the  surface,  the  minute 
tubes  form  gentle  and  nearly,  parallel  curves  and  divide  and  sub- 
divide dichotomously,  but  without  much  lessening  of  their  calibre 
until  they  are  approaching  their  peripheral  termination. 

From  their  sides  proceed  other  exceedingly  minute  secondary 
canals,  which  extend  into  the  dentine  between  the  tubules,  and 
anastomose  with  each  other.  The  tubules  of  the  dentine,  the 
average  diameter  of  which  at  their  inner  and  larger  extremity  is 
45V0  of  an  inch,  contain  fine  prolongations  from  the  tooth-pulp, 
which  give  the  dentine  a  certain  faint  sensitiveness  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  and,  without  doubt,  have  to  do  also  with  its 


c      J      a     (•  (j 
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Fiy.  168. — Section  of  a  portion  of  the  dentine  and  cement  from  the  middle  of  the  root  of  an 
incisor  toot/t.  a,  dental  tubuli  ramifying  and  terminating',  some  of  them  in  the  inter- 
globular spaces  b  and  c,  which  somewhat  resemble  bone  lacuna; ;  d,  inner  layer  of  the 
cement  with  numerous  closely  set  canaliculi ;  e,  outer  layer  of  cement ;  /,  lacunte ; 
</,  canaliculi.    x  350.  (Kiilliker.) 

nutrition.  These  prolongations  from  the  tooth-pulp  are  really 
processes  of  the  dentine-cells  or  odontoblasts,  which  are  branched 
cells  lining  the  pulp-cavity ;  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the 
tubules  in  which  they  lie  being  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
processes  of  the  bone-corpuscles  to  the  canaliculi  of  bone.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  dentine,  underlying  both  the  cement  and 
enamel,  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  layer  termed  the  granular  or 
inter-globular  layer.  It  is  characterised  h\  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  minute  cell-like  cavities,  much  more  closely  packed  than 
the  lacunee  in  the  cement,  and  communicating  with  one  another  and 
with  the  ends  of  the  dentine-tubes  (fig.  168),  and  containing  cells 
like  bone-corpuscles. 
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II. — Enamel. 


Chemical  composition. — The  enamel,  which  is  by  far  the  hardest 
portion  of  a  tooth,  is  composed,  chemically,  of  the  same  elements 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  dentine  and  bone.    Its  animal 
matter,  however,  amounts  only  to  about 
2  or  3  per  cent.    It  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  inorganic  matter  and  is 
harder  than  any  other  tissue  in  the 
body. 

Structui'e. — Examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, enamel  is  found  composed  of 
fine  hexagonal  fibres  (figs.  1 69, 170)  voVo 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  wliich  are  set 
on  end  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine, 
and  fit  into  corresponding  depressions 
in  the  same. 

They  radiate  in  such  a  manner  from 
the  dentine  that  at  the  top  of  the  tooth 
they  are  more  or  less  vertical,  while 
towards  the  sides  they  tend  to  the 
horizontal  direction.  Like  the  dentine 
tubules,  they  are  not  straight,  but  dis- 
posed in  wavy  and  parallel  curves. 
The  fibres  are  marked  by  transverse 
lines,  and  are  mostly  solid,  but  some  of 
them  contain  a  very  minute  canal. 

The  enamel-prisms  are  connected 
together  by  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  hyaline  cement-substance-  In  the 
deeper  part  of  the  enamel,  between  the 
prisms,  are  small  lacunce,  which  com- 
municate with  the  "  interglobular 
spaces  "  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine. 

The  enamel  itself  is  coated  on  the 
calcified  membrane 


Fig.  169.  —  2%;?!  sectioii  of  the 
enamel  and  a  part  of  the  den- 
tine, a,  cuticular  pellicle  of 
the  enamel ;  b,  enamel  fibres, 
or  columns  vrith  flssui'es  be- 
tween them  and  cross  striee ; 
c,  larger  cavities  in  the  enamel, 
eommimicating  with  tlie  extre- 
mities of  some  of  the  tubuli  (d) . 
X  35c.  (Kolliker.) 


outside  by  a  very  thin 
sometimes  termed  the  cuticle  of  the  enamel. 


III. — Crusta  Petrosa. 

The  crusta  petrosa,  or  cement  (fig.  168,  c,  d),  \s  composed,  of  true 
bone,  and  in  it  are  lacuna)  (/)  and  canaliculi  {g),  which  some- 
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times  communicate  with  the  outer  finely  branched  ends  of  the 
dentine  tubules.    Its  lamina;  are  as  it  were  bolted  together  liy 


Fig.  170. — EnamelAhffS.  A,  fragments  aud  single  tibros  of  the  enamel,  isolated  by  the 
action  of  hydrocliloric  acid.  B,  siu-face  of  a  small  fragment  of  enamel,  showing 
the  hexagonal  ends  of  the  fibres,    x  350.  (KoUiker.) 


perforating  fibres  like  those  of  oi'dinary  bone,  but  it  differs  from 
ordinary  bone  in  possessing  HaA^ersian  canals  only  in  the  thickest 
part. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. — The  first  step  in  the  development  of 
the^teeth  consists  in  a  downward  growth  (fig.  171,  a,  t)  from  the 
stratified  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
first  becomes  thickened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jasvs  or  maxillfc 
which  are  in  the  course  of  formation.  This  process  passes  down- 
ward into  a  recess  (enamel  groove)  of  the  imperfectlj^  developed 
tissue  of  the  embryonic  jaw.  The  downward  epithelial  growth 
forms  the  immary  enamel  organ  or  enamel  germ,  and  its  position  is 
indicated  by  a  slight  groove  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  jaw. 
The  next  step  in  the  pi'ocess  consists  in  the  elongation  downward 
of  the  enamel  groove  and  of  the  euamcl  germ  and  tlie  inclination 
outward  of  the  deeper  part  (fig.  171,  b, /),  which  is  now  inclined 
at  an  angle  with  tlie  upper  portion  or  neck  (/ ),  and  has  become 
bulbous.  After  this,  there  is  an  increased  development  at  certain 
points  corresponding  to  the  situations  of  the  future  milk-teeth, 
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and  the  enamel  germ,  or  common  enamel  germ,  as  it  may  be 
called,  becomes  divided  at  its  deeper  portion,  or  extended  by- 
further  growth,  into  a  number  of  special  enamel  germs  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  the 

1 


above-mentioned  milk- 
teeth,  and  connected  to 
the  common  germ  by  a 
narrow  neck,  each  tooth 
being  placed  in  its  own 
special  recess  in  the  em- 
bryonic jaw  (fig.  171,  B, 
//)• 

As  these  changes  pro- 
ceed, there  grows  up 
from  the  underlying  tis- 
sue into  each  enamel 
germ  (fig.  171,  c,  ^j),  a 
distinct  vascular  papilla 
(dental  papilla),  and  upon 
it  the  enamel  germ  be- 
comes moulded,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of 
a  cap  of  two  layers  of 
epithelium  separated  by 
an  interval  (fig.  171, 
c,/').  Whilst  part  of 
the  sub-epithelial  tissue 
is  elevated  to  form  the 
dental  papilla),  the  part 
which  bounds  the  em- 
bryonic teeth  forms  the  i^": 
dental  sacs  (fig.  171,0,5); 
and  the  rudiment  of 
the  jaw,  at  first  a  bony 
gutter  in  which  the 
teeth  germs  lie,  sends 


^^^^ 


of  the  uppei-  jaw  of  a  fatal  shcip 

A.  — I,  comnion  enamel-germ  (lipping  down  into  the 
mucous  membrane;  2,  piilatiue  process  of  jaw. 

B.  — Section  similar  to  A,  but  passing  through  ()n(j 
ol  the  special  cnamcl-gcnns  here  becoming  flask- 
shaped  ;  r,  c',  epithelium  of  mouth ;  f,  neck  ;  /',  body 
ot  special  enamcl-genn.  C— A  later  stage ;  c,  out- 
line of  epithelium  of  gum  ;  /,  neck  of  enamel  genu  ; 
./  ,  enamel  organ  ;  papilla  ;  s,  dental  sac  forming ; 
,/  ;',  the  enamel  germ  of  permanent  tooth.  (Wal- 
deyer  and  KiiUiker. )  Copied  from  Cluain's  yVnatomy. 


»p  processes  forming 
partitions  between  the  teeth.  In  this  way  small  chambers  are 
produced  in  which  the  dental  sacs  are  contained,  and  thus  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth  arc  formed.  The  papilla,  which  is  really 
part  of  the  dental  sac  (if  one  tliinks  of  this  as  the  whole  of 
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the  sub-epithelial  tissue  surrounding  the  enamel  organ  and 
interposed  between  the  enamel  germ  and  the  developing  bony 
jaw),  is  composed  of  nucleated  cells  arranged  in  a  meshwork,  the 
outer  or  peripheral  part  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  columnar 
nucleated  cells  called  odontoblasts.  The  odontoblasts  form  the 
dentine,  while  the  remainder  of  the  papilla  foi-ms  the  tooth-pulp. 
The  method  of  the  formation  of  the  dentine  from  the  odontoblasts 
is  as  follows  : — The  cells  elongate  at  their  outer  part,  and  these 
processes  are  directly  converted  into  the  tubules  of  dentine  (fig.  172). 
The  continued  formation  of  dentine  proceeds  by  the  elongation  of 
the  odontoblasts,  and  their  subsequent  conversion  by  a  process  of 


Pig'.  ij2.~Pavt  of  section  of  developiny  tootli  of  a  young  rat,  showing  the  mode  of  deposition 
of  the  dentine.  Highly  magnified,  a,  outer  layer  of  fully  formed  dentine  ;  b,  uncalci- 
fled  matrix  with  one  or  two  nodules  of  calcareous  matter  near  the  calcified  parts ; 
c,  odontoblasts  sending  processes  into  the  dentine ;  d,  pulp.  The  section  is  stained 
in  cannine,  which  colours  the  uncalcifled  matx-is  but  not  the  calcified  part. 
(E.  A.  Sohiifer.) 

calcification  into  dentine  tubules.  The  most  recently  fonned 
tubules  are  not  immediately  calcified.  The  dentine  fibres  con- 
tained in  the  tubules  are  said  to  be  formed  from  processes  of  the 
deeper  layer  of  odontoblasts,  which  are  wedged  in  between  the 
cells  of  the  superficial  layer  (fig.  172)  which  form  the  tubules 
only. 

Since  the  papillee  are  to  form  the  main  portion  of  each  tooth, 
i.e.,  the  dentine,  each  of  them  early  takes  the  shape  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  to  which  it  corresponds.  As  the  dentine  increases  in 
thickness,  the  papillfB  diminish,  and  at  last  when  the  tooth  is  cut, 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  papilla  remains  as  the  dental  pulp, 
and  is  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  enter  at  the  end  of 
the  fang.  The  shape  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  taken  by  the 
corresponding  papilla,  and  that  of  the  single  or  double  fang  by 
the  subsequent  constriction  below  tlie  crown,  or  by  division  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  papilla. 
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The  euamel  cap  is  found  later  011  to  consist  (fig.  1 7  3)  of  three  parts  : 
(a)  au  inner  membrane,  composed  of  a  layer  of  columnar  epithe- 
lium in  contact  with  the  dentine,  called  enamel  cells,  and  outside 
of  these  one  or  more  layers  of  small  polyhedral  nucleated  cells 
(stratu7Ji  intermedium  of  Hannover) ;  {h)  an  outer  membrane  of 
several  layers  of  epithelium  ;  (c)  a  middle  membrane  formed  of  a 
matrix  of  non-vascular, 
gelatinous  tissue,  contain- 
ing a  hyaline  interstitial 
substance.  The  enamel  is 
formed  by  the  enamel  cells 
of  the  inner  membrane,  by 
the  elongation  of  their  dis- 
tal extremities,  and  the 
direct  conversion  of  these 
processes  into  enamel.  The 
calcification  of  the  enamel 
processes  or  prisms  takes 
place  first  at  the  periphery, 
the  centre  remaining  for 
a  time  transparent.  The 
cells  of  the  stratum  inter- 
medium are  used  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  enamel 
cells,  but  these  and  the 
middle  membrane  after  a 
time  disappear.  The  cells 
of  the  outer  membrane  give 
origin  to  the  cuticle  of  the 
enamel. 

The  cement  or  crusta  pe- 
trosa  is  formed  from  the 
tissue  of  the  tooth  sac,  the 

structure  and  function  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
osteogeuetic  layer  of  the  periosteum. 

In  this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk-teeth,  are 
formed  ;  and  each  tooth,  by  degrees  developing,  presses  at  length 
on  the  wall  of  the  sac  enclosing  it,  and,  causing  its  absorption,  is 
exit,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milk-teeth,  are  speedily  replaced  by  the  growth 
of  the  permanent  teeth,  which  push  their  way  up  from  beneath 


Fig-  '73' — Vei'lical  tmnsverse  section  of  the  dental 
sac,  pulp,  &c.,  of  a  Icitten.  a,  dental  papilla 
or  pulp ;  b,  the  cap  of  dentine  fonned  upon 
the  summit ;  c,  its  covering  of  euamel ; 
d,  inner  layer  of  epithelium  of  the  enamel 
organ  ;  e,  gelatinous  tissue  ;  /,  outer  epithe- 
lial layei'  of  the  enamel  organ  ;  g,  inner  layer, 
and  h,  outer  layer  of  dental  sac.  x  14 
(Thiersch.) 
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them,  absorbing  in  their  progress  the  whole  of  the  fang  of  each 
milk-tooth,  and  leaving  at  length  only  the  crown  as  a  mere  shell, 
which  is  shed  to  make  way  for  the  eruption  of  the  jjermanent 
teeth  (fig.  165). 

Each  teraporaiy  tooth  is  replaced  by  a  corresponding  tooth  of 
the  permanant  set  which  is  developed  from  a  small  sac  set  by,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth  which  precedes  it,  and 
called  the  cavity  of  reserve. 

Mastication. 

The  act  of  chewing  or  mastication  is  performed  by  the  biting 
and  grinding  movement  of  the  lower  range  of  teeth  against  the 
upper.  The  simultaneous  movements  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks 
assist  partly  by  crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the  food  against 
the  hard  palate  and  gums,  and  thus  supplementing  the  action  of 
the  teeth,  and  partly  by  returning  the  morsels  of  food  to  the 
action  of  the  teeth,  again  and  again,  as  they  are  squeezed  out  from 
between  them,  until  they  have  been  sufficiently  chewed. 

Muscles. — The  simple  up  and  down,  or  bitinq  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw,  are  performed  by  the  tempoi'Cil,  inasseter,  and  internal 
pterygoid  muscles,  the  action  of  which  in  closing  the  jaws  alter- 
nates with  that  of  the  digastric  and  other  miiscles  passing  from  the 
OS  hyoides  to  the  lower  jaw,  which  open  them.  The  (p-indmg  or 
side  to  side  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  are  performed  mainly  by 
the  external  pterygoid  muscles,  the  muscle  of  one  side  acting  alter- 
nately with  the  other.  When  both  external  pterygoids  act 
together,  the  lower  jaw  is  pulled  directly  forwards,  so  that  the 
lower  incisor  teeth  are  brought  in  front  of  the  level  of  the  upper. 

Ten^m-o-maxillary  Fihro-cartilage. — -The  function  of  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  temporo-maxillaiy  joint  in  mastica- 
tion is  to  serve  :  (i)  As  an  elastic  pad  to  distribiite  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  exceedingly  powerful  action  of  the  masticatory 
muscles.  (2)  As  a  joint-surface  or  socket  for  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  when  the  latter  has  been  partially  drawn  forwai'd  out  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  by  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  being  attached  to  its  front 
surface,  and  consequently  drawing  it  forward  with  the  cond^-le 
which  moves  on  it. 

Nervous  Ilechanisni. — The  act  of  mastication  is  partly  voluntary 
and  partly  reflex  and  involuntarj'.    The  consideration  of  such 
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senswi-motw  actions  will  come  hereafter  (see  Chapter  on  the  Nervous 
System).  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  afferent  nerves  chiefly 
concerned  arc  the  senmry  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  the  efferent  are  the  motor  branches  of  the  fifth 
and  the  ninth  (hypoglossal)  cerebral  nerves.  The  nerve-centre 
through  which  the  reflex  action  occurs,  and  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  various  muscles  are  harmonised,  is  situated  in  the 
medidla  oblongata.  In  so  far  as  mastication  is  voluntary  or 
mentally  perceived,  it  becomes  so  under  the  influence,  in  addition 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

Insalivation. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  much  assisted  by  the  saliva  which  is 
secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  in  largely  increased  amount  during 
the  process,  and  the  intimate  incorporation  of  which  with  the  food, 
as  it  is  being  chewed,  is  termed  insalivation. 

The  Salivary  Glands. 

The  human  salivary  glands  are  the  parotid,  the  siih-maxillary, 
and  the  sub-lingual,  and  numerous  smaller  bodies  of  similar  struc- 
ture, and  with  separate  ducts,  which  are  scattered  thickly  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  soft  palate,  and  root  of 
the  tongue. 

Stnicture. — The  salivary  glands  are  compound  tubular  glands. 
Tliey  are  made  up  of  lobules.  Each  lobule  consists  of  the  branch- 
ings of  a  subdivision  of  the  main  duct  of  the  gland,  Avhich  are 
generally  more  or  less  convoluted  towards  their  extremities,  and 
sometimes,  according  to  some  observers,  sacculated  or  pouched. 
The  convoluted  or  pouched  portions  form  the  alveoli,  or  proper 
secreting  parts  of  the  gland.  The  alveoli  arc  composed  of  a  base- 
ment membrane  of  flattened  cells  joined  together  by  processes  to 
produce  a  fenestrated  membrane,  the  spaces  of  which  are  occupied 
by  u  homogeneous  ground-substance.  Within,  upon  this  membrane, 
which  forms  the  tube,  the  nucleated  salivary  secreting  cells,  of 
cubical  or  columnar  form,  ai'e  arranged  parallel  to  one  another 
enclosing  a  central  canal.  The  granular  appearance  frequently 
seen  in  the  salivary  cells  is  due  to  the  very  dense  network  of 
fibrils  which  they  contain.  When  isolated,  the  cells  not  unfre- 
(]ucntly  arc  found  to  be  branched.    Connecting  the  alveoli  into 
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lobules  is  a  considerable  amount  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  which 
.contains  both  flattened  and  granular  protoplasmic  cells,  lymph 
corpuscles,  and  in  some  cases  fat  cells.  The  lobules  are  connected 
to  form  larger  lobules  (lobes),  in  a  similar  manner.  The  alveoli 
pass  into  the  intralobular  ducts  by  a  narrowed  portion  (inter- 
calary), lined  with  flattened  epithelium  with  elongated  nuclei. 
The   intercalary  ducts  pass  into  the  intralobular  ducts  by  a 


Fig.  174. — Section  of  suh-maxillary  gland  of  dog.    Showing  gland  cells,  h,  and  a  duct,  o,  in 

section.  (Kolliker.) 

narrowed  neck,  lined  with  cubical  cells  with  small  nuclei.  The 
intralobular  duct  is  larger  in  size,  and  is  lined  with  large  columnar 
nucleated  cells,  the  parts  of  which,  towards  the  lumen  of  the  tube, 
present  a  fine  longitudinal  striation,  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  cell  network.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  submaxillary  gland. 
The  intralobular  ducts  pass  into  the  larger  ducts,  and  these  into 
the  main  duct  of  the  gland.  As  these  ducts  become  larger  they 
acquire  an  outside  coating  of  connective  tissue,  and  later  on  some 
unstriped  muscular  fibres.  The  lining  of  the  larger  ducts 
consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  columnar  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  contain  an  intracellular  network  of  fibres  arranged 
longitudinally. 

Varieties. — Certain  differences  in  the  structure  of  salivary  glands 
may  be  observed  according  as  the  glands  secrete  pure  saliva,  or 
saliva  mixed  with  mucus,  or  pure  mucus,  and  therefore  the  glands 
have  been  classified  as  : — 

(i)  Tme  salivary  glands  (called  most  unfortunately  by  some 
seroxis  glands),  e.g.,  the  parotid  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  the 
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submaxillary  of  the  rabbit  aud  guinea-pig  (fig.  175).  In  this  kind 
the  alveolar  lumen  is  small,  aud  the  cells  lining  the  tubule  are 
short  granular  columnar  cells, 
with  nuclei  presenting  the  intra- 
nuclear network.  During  rest 
the  cells  become  larger,  highly 
gi'auular,  with  obscured  nuclei, 
and  the  lumen  becomes  smaller. 
During  activity,  and  after  stimu- 
lation of  the  sympathetic,  the 
cells  become  smaller  and  their 
contents  more  opaque  ;  the  gran- 
ules first  of  all  disappearing  from 
the  outer  part  of  the  cells,  aud 
then  being  found  only  at  the  ex- 
treme inner  pai-t  and  contiguous 
boi'der  of  the  cell.    The  nuclei 


Fig.  175. — From  a  section  through  a  true 
salivary  gland,  n,  tlie  gland  alveoli, 
lined  ■with  albuminous  "salivary 
ceUs ; "  h,  intralobular  duct  cut 
transversely.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith. 


reappear,  as  does  also  the  lumen. 

(2)  In  the  true  mucus-secreting 
glands,  as  the  sublingual  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  in  the 
submaxillary  of  the  dog,  the  tubes  are  larger,  contain  a  larger 
lumen  and  also  have  larger  cells  lining  them.  The  cells  are  of  two 
kinds,  (a)  mucous  or  central 
cells,  which  are  transparent 
columnar  cells  with  nuclei 
near  the  basement  mem- 
brane. The  cell  substance 
is  made  up  of  a  fine  net- 
work, which  in  the  resting 
etate  contains  a  transparent 
substance  called  mucigen, 
during  which  the  cell  does 
not  stain  well  with  logwood 
(fig.  176).  When  the  gland 
is  secreting,  mucigen  is  con- 
verted into  mucin,  and  tlie 
cells  swell  up,  appear  more 
transparent,  and  stain 
deeply  in  logwood  (fig.  177).  During  rest,  the  cells  become 
smaller  and  more  granular  from  having  discharged  their  contents. 
The  nuclei  appear  more  distinct,    {h)  Semihmes  of  Heidenhain 


Fig.  176. —  From  a  section  fhrniigh  a  mucous  qhmd 
in  a  quiescent  state.  The  alveoli  arc  lined  with 
transparent  mucous  cells,  and  outside  these 
ai'o  the  scmilunes  of  Heidenhain.  The  cells 
should  have  been  represented  as  more  or  loss 
granular.  (Heidenhain.) 
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(fig.  176),  wbicli  are  crescentic  masses  of  granular  parietal  cells 
found  here  and  there  between  the  basement  membrane  and  the 
central  cells.  The  cells  composing  the  mass  are  small,  and  have 
a  very  dense  reticulum,  the  nuclei  are  spherical,  and  increase  in 
size  during  secretion.  In  the  mucous  gland  there  are  some  large 
tubes,  lined  with  large  transparent  central  cells,  and  having  besides 

a  few  granular  parietal  cells  ; 
other  small  tubes  are  lined 
with  small  granular  parietal 
cells  alone ;  and  a  third  variety 
are  lined  equally  with  each 
kind  of  cell. 

(3)  In  the  muco-salivary  w 
mixed  glands,  as  the  human 
submaxillary  gland,  part  of 
the  gland  presents  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mucous  gland, 
whilst  the  remainder  has  that 
of  the  salivarj'  glands  proper. 

Nerves  ami  blood-vessels. — 
Nerves  of  large  size  are  found 
in  the  salivary  glands,  they  are  principally  contained  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  alveoli,  and  in  certain  glands,  especially  in  the 
dog,  are  provided  with  ganglia.  Some  nerves  have  special  endings 
in  Pacinian  corpuscles,  some  supply  the  blood-vessels,  and  others^ 
according  to  Pfliiger,  penetrate  the  basement  membrane  of  the 
alveoli  and  enter  the  salivary  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  form  a  dense  capillary  network  arouad  the 
ducts  of  the  alveoli,  being  carried  in  by  the  fibrous  trabeculte 
between  the  alveoli,  in  which  also  begin  the  lymphatics  by  lacunar 
spaces. 

Saliva. 

Saliva,  as  it  commonh'  flows  from  the  mouth,  is  mixed  with  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  often  with  air  bubbles,  whicli, 
being  retained  by  its  viscidity,  make  it  frothy.  When  obtained 
from  the  parotid  ducts,  and  free  from  mucus,  saliva  is  a  trans- 
parent watery  fluid,  the  specific  gravity  of  wliich  varies  from  1004 
to  1008,  and  in  wliich,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  are 
found  floating  a  number  of  minute  particles,  derived  from  the 


^iff-  177- — of  a  section  througli  a  mucous 
([land  a  fter  proJonged  electi-icnl  sthmdalioii. 
The  alveoli  are  lined  ydth.  small  gi-anular 
cells .    ( Lavdo  vski. ) 
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yccfC'tiug  (hict.s  and  vesicles  of  the  glands,  lu  the  impure  or 
mixed  saliva  are  found,  besides  these  particles,  numerous  epithe- 
lial scales  separated  from  the  siirface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
tiie  mouth  and  tongue,  and  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles,  dis- 
charged probably  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  and  the- 
tonsils,  which,  when  the  saliva  is  collected  in  a  deep  vessel,  and 
left  at  rest,  subside  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque  matter,  leav- 
ing the  supernatant  salivary  fluid  transparent  and  colourless,  or- 
with  a  pale  bluish-grey  tint.  In  reaction,  the  saliva,  when  first 
secreted,  appears  to  be  always  alkaline.  During  fasting,  the 
saliva,  although  secreted  alkaline,  shortly  becomes  neutival  i 
especially  when  it  is  secreted  slowly  and  is  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  acid  mucus  of  the  mouth,  by  which  its  alkaline  reaction  is. 
neutralized. 


Chemical  Composition  of  Mixed  Saliva  (Frerichs). 


Water   994' 10 

Solid.s  :— 

Ptyalin  

Fat  

Epithelium  and  Proteids  (including 
Serum-Albumin,  Globulin,  Mucin. 
&c.)      .       .  . 
Salts  :— 

Pota.ssium  Sulpho-Cyanate  . 
Sodium  Phosphate     .       .       •  • 
Calcium  Phosphate       .       .       . ' 
Magnesium  Phosphate 
Sodium  Chloride  . 
Potassium  Chloi'ide  . 

5-9 


I  •41 
0*07 


2'I' 


2-29 


1000 


'I'he  presence  of  potassium  sulj)hocyanate  (or  thiocyanatey 
(C  N  K  S)  in  saliva,  may  be  shown  by  the  blood-red  colouration 
which  the  fluid  gives  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (l^^c..  Cl-s),. 
and  which  is  bleached  on  tlie  addition  of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  (HgCU,),  but  not  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Rate  of  Herretion  and  Quantity. — The  rate  at  Avhich  saliva  ia 
secreted  is  sul)ject  tf>  considerable  variation.  When  the  tongue 
and  muscles  concerned  in  mastication  are  at  rest,  and  the  nerves, 
of  tlio  month  are  subject  to  no  unusual  stimulus,  the  quantity 
secreted  is  not  more  tlian  sufficient,  with   the  muciis,  to  keep. 
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the  mouth  moist.  Daring  actual  secretion  the  flow  is  much 
accelerated. 

The  quantity  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  :  its  average 
amount  is  probably  from  i  to  3  pints  (i  to  2  liti'es). 

Uses  of  Saliva. — The  purposes  served  by  saliva  are  (i)  mechanical 
and  (2)  chemical. 

I.  Mechanical. — (i)  It  keeps  the  mouth  in  a  due  condition  of 
moisture,  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  tongue  in  speaking, 
and  the  mastication  of  food.  (2)  It  serves  also  in  dissolving 
sapid  substances,  and  rendering  them  capable  of  exciting  the 
nerves  of  taste.  But  the  principal  mechanical  purpose  of  the 
•saliva  is,  (3)  that  by  mixing  with  the  food  during  mastication,  it 
makes  it  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  such  as  may  be  easily  swallowed.  To 
this  purpose  the  saliva  is  adapted  both  by  quantity  and  quality. 
For,  speaking  generally,  the  quantity  secreted  during  feeding  is  in 
•direct  proportion  to  the  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  food.  The 
quality  of  saliva  is  equally  adapted  to  this  end.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  more  readily  it  mixes  with  most  kinds  of  food  than 
water  alone  does ;  and  the  saliva  from  the  parotid,  labial,  and 
other  small  glands,  being  more  aqueous  than  the  rest,  is  that 
"which  is  chiefly  braided  and  mixed  with  the  food  in  mastication ; 
v/hile  the  more  viscid  mucous  secretion  of  the  submaxillary, 
palatine,  and  tonsillitic  glands  is  spread  over  the  sui'face  of  the 
softened  mass,  to  enable  it  to  slide  more  easily  through  the  fouces 
and  oesophagus. 

II.  Cliemical. — The  chemical  action  which  the  saliva  exerts 
upon  the  food  in  the  mouth  is  to  convert  the  starchy  materials 
which  it  contains  into  some  kind  of  sugar.  This  power  the  saliva 
owes  to  one  of  its  constituents  2^tyalin,  which  is  a  nitrogenous  body 
of  uncertain  composition.  It  is  classed  among  the  unorganized 
ferments,  which  are  substances  of  uncertain  composition  capable 
of  producing  changes  in  the  composition  of  other  bodies  with 
which  they  come  into  contact,  without  themselves  undergoing 
change  or  suifering  diminution.  The  convei'sion  of  the  starch 
under  the  influence  of  the  ferment  into  sugar  takes  place  in 
several  stages,  and  in  order  to  understand  it,  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  comjDosition  of  starch  granules  is  necessary.  A 
starch  granule  consists  of  two  parts :  an  envelope  of  celhdose, 
which  does  not  give  a  blue  colour  with  iodine  except  on  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  granulose,  which  is  contained  within,  and 
which  gives  a  blue  with  iodine  alone.    Briicke  states  that  a  third 
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body  is  contained  in  the  granule,  which  gives  a  red  with  iodine, 
viz.,  erythro-granulose.  On  boihng,  the  granulose  swells  up,  bursts, 
the  envelope,  and  the  whole  granule  is  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  a  paste  or  gruel,  which  is  called  gelatinous, 
starch. 

When  ptyalin  or  other  amylolytic  ferment  is  added  to  boiled 
starch,  sugar  almost  at  once  makes  its  appearance  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  in  addition  there  is  another  body,  intermediate  between 
starch  and  sugar,  called  erythro-dextrin,  which  gives  a  reddish- 
l)roT;sTi  colouration  with  iodine.  As  the  sugar  increases  in  amount, 
the  erythro-dextrin  disappears,  but  its  place  is  taken  in  part  by 
another  dextrin,  achroo-dextrin,  which  gives  no  colour  with  iodine. 
However  long  the  reaction  goes  on,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the 
dextrin  becomes  siigar. 

Next  wUh  regard  to  the  kind  of  sugar  formed,  it  is,  at  first 
at  any  rate,  not  ghicose  but  maltose,  the  formula  for  which  is 
C,,  0„.  Maltose  is  allied  to  saccharose  or  cane-sugar  more 
nearly  than  to  glucose ;  it  is  crystalline ;  its  solution  has  the 
property  of  polarising  light  to  a  greater  degree  than  solutions  of 
glucose! ;  is  not  so  sweet,  and  reduces  copper  sulphate  less  easily. 
It  can  be  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  and 
by  the  further  action  of  the  ferment. 

According  to  Brown  and  Ilcron  the  reactions  may  be  represented  thus  : — 
One  molecule  of  gelatinous  starch  is  converted  by  the  action  of  an  amylolytio 

ferment  into  n  molecules  of  soluble  ,starch. 
One  molecule  of  soluble  starch  =  10  (C,„  H„o  0^^)  -(-  8  (Hg  0),  which  ia 
further  converted  by  the  ferment  into 

I.  Erythro-dextrin  (giving  red  with  iodine)   +  Maltose. 
9  (C,,  H,„  0,„)  (C,,  H,,  0„) 

then  into  2.  Erythro-dextrin  (giving  yellow  with  iodine)  +  Maltose. 

8  (C,,  H,„  0,„)  2  (C„  H,,  0„) 

next  into  3.  Achroo-dextrin       +  Malto.se. 

7  (C,,  H,o  0,„)      3  (C'x-.  H,,  0„) 

And  so  on  ;  the  resultant  being  : — 

10  (C„  H,„  0,„)     8  (H,  0)  =  8  (C,,  I-L,  0„)  +  2  (C,,  H,„ 

Soluble  starch    Water  Malto.^e  Achroo-dextrin. 

Test  for  Sucjar.~\n  such  an  experiment  the  pi'esence  of  sugar  ia 
at  once  discovered  by  the  application  of  Trommer's  test,  which 
■  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  followed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  caustic  potash.  When 
the  liquid  is  boiled,  an  orange-red  precipitate  of  copper  suboxide 
indicates  the  presence  of  sugar. 
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llie  action  of  saliva  on  starch  is  facilitated  hy :  Moderate 
heat,  about  ioo°  F.  (37*8°  C).  (6)  A  slightly  alkaline  medium, 
(c)  Removal  of  the  changed  material  from  time  to  time.  Its 
miction  is  retarded  by :  (a)  Cold;  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0°  C.) 
stops  it  for  a  time,  but  does  not  destroy  it,  whereas  a  high  tem- 
perature above  140°  F.  (60°  C.)  destroys  it.  (/;)  Acids  or  strong 
•alkalies  either  delay  or  stop  the  action  altogether,  (c)  Presence 
■of  too  much  of  the  changed  material.  Ptyaliu,  in  that  it  converts 
starch  into  sugar,  is  an  amyloli/tic  ferment. 

Starch  appears  to  be  the  only  principle  of  food  upon  which 
saliva  acts  chemically  :  the  secretion  has  no  apparent  influence  on 
uny  of  the  other  ternary  princii^les,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  cellulose, 
•or  on  fat,  and  seems  to  be  equally  destitute  of  power  over  albu- 
minous and  gelatinous  substances. 

Saliva  from  the  parotid  is  less  viscid,  less  alkaline,  clearer,  and 
more  watery  than  that  from  the  submaxillary.    It  has  moreover 

less  powerful  action  on  starch.  Sublingual  saliva  is  the  most 
viscid,  and  contains  more  solids  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but 
tloes  not  appear  to  be  so  powerful  in  its  action. 

The  salivary  glands  of  children  do  not  become  fanctioually  active  till  the 
iige  of  4  to  6  months,  and  hence  the  bad  effect  of  feeding  them  before  this 
■age  on  starcliy  food,  corn-tiour,  &c.,  which  they  are  unable  to  render  solnble 
■and  ca])ablc  of  absorption. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System, 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  a  reflex  action.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is 
■excited  by  the  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  branches  of  two 
nerves,  viz.,  the  fjustatory  or  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  the  (jlosso-pluwyngeal  part  of 
the  eighth  i)air  of  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  conjointly.  The  stimula- 
tion occurs  on  the  introduction  of  sapid  substances  into  the  moutli, 
and  the  secretion  is  brought  about  in  the  following  way.  From 
the  terminations  of  the  above-mentioned  sensory  nerves  distributed 
in  the  mucous  membrane  an  impression  is  conveyed  iipwards 
•(afterent)  to  the  special  nerve  centre  situated  in  the  medulla, 
which  controls  the  process,  and  by  it  is  reflected  to  certain  nerves 
supplied  to  the  salivary  glands,  which  will  be  presently  indicated. 
In  other  words,  the  centre,  stimulated  to  action  by  the  sensory 
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impressious  carried  to  it,  scuds  out  impulses  along  efferent  or 
secretory  nerves  supplied  to  the  salivary  glands,  which  cause  the 
saliva  to  be  secreted  by  and  discharged  from  the  gland  cells. 
Other  stimuli,  however,  besides  tiiat  of  the  food,  and  other  sensory 
neiTes  besides  those  mentioned,  may  produce  reflexly  the  same 
effects.  For  example,  saliva  may  be  caused  to  flow  by  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  with  mechanical,  chemical, 
electrical,  or  thermal  stimuli,  also  by  the  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  in  some  way,  as  in  nausea,  which  pre- 
cedes vomiting,  when  some  of  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  vagi  are 
irritated.  Stimulation  of  the  olfactory  nerves  by  smell  of  food,  of 
the  optic  nerves  by  the  sight  of  it,  and  of  the  atiditory  nerves  by 
the  sounds  which  are  known  by  experience  to  accompany  the  pre- 
paration of  a  meal,  may  also,  in  the  hungry,  stimulate  the  nerve 
centre  to  action.  In  addition  to  these,  as  a  secretion  of  saliva 
follows  the  movement  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  it  may  be 
assimied  that  this  movement  stimulates  the  secreting  nerve  fibres 
of  the  gland,  directly  or  reflexly.  From  the  fact  that  the  flow  of 
saliva  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  mental  emotions,  it  is 
evident  that  impressions  from  the  cerebrum  also  are  capable  of 
stimulating  the  centre  to  action  or  of  iiahibiting  its  action. 

Salivary  secretion  may  also  be  excited  by  direct  stimulation  of 
the  centre  in  the  medulla. 

A.  On  the  SuhmaxiUary  Gland. — The  submaxillar}'  gland  has 
been  the  gland  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  experimentally 
demonstrating  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  because  of  the  comparative  facility  with  which,  with 
its  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  it  may  be  exposed  to  view  in  the  dog, 
rabbit,  and  other  animals.  The  chief  nerves  supplied  to  the  gland 
are :  (i)  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  given  off  from  the  facial  (or 
portio  dura  oi  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves),  in  the  canal  through 
which  it  passes  in  the  temporal  bone,  in  its  passage  from  the 
interior  of  the  skull  to  the  face ;  and  (2)  branches  of  the  sympct- 
thetic  nerve  from  the  plexus  around  the  fiicial  artery  and  its 
branches  to  the  gland.  Tiie  chorda  (fig.  178,  ch.  t.),  after  quitting 
the  temporal  bone,  passes  downwards  and  forwards,  under  cover 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  joins  at  an  acute  angle  the 
lingual  or  gustatory  nerve,  proceeds  with  it  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  passes  along  the  submaxillary  gland  duct  (fig.  1 78,  sm.  d.), 
to  which  it  is  distributed,  giving  branches  to  the  submaxillai'y 
ganglion  (fig.  178,  s>n.  (/I.),  and  sending  others  to  terminate  in 
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the  superficial  muscles  of  the  tongue.  If  this  nerve  be  exposed 
and  divided  anywhere  in  its  com'se  from  its  exit  from  the  skull  to 
the  gland,  the  secretion,  if  the  gland  be  in  action,  is  arrested,  and 
no  stimulation  either  of  the  lingual  or  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
will  produce  a  flow  of  saliva.  But  if  the  peripheral  end  of 
the  divided  nerve  be  stimulated,  an  abvmdant  secretion  of  saliva 
ensues,  and  the  blood  supply  is  enormously  increased,  the  arteries 
being  dilated.  The  veins  even  pulsate,  and  the  blood  contained 
within  them  is  more  arterial  than  venous  in  character. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  sympa- 
thetic filaments  (mere  division  producing  no  apparent  effect),  the 
arteries  contract,  and  the  blood  stream  is  in  consequence  much 
diminished ;  and  from  the  veins,  when  opened,  there  escapes  only 
a  sluggish  stream  of  dark  blood.  The  saliva,  instead  of  being 
abundant  and  watei'y,  becomes  scanty  and  tenacious.  If  both 
chorda  tympani  and  sympathetic  branches  be  divided,  the  gland, 
released  from  nervous  control,  secretes  continuously  and  abun- 
dantly {2Mralytic  secretion). 

The  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  follows  stimulation  of 
the  chorda  tympani,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  filtration  of  fluid 
from  the  blood-vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  largely  increased  cir- 
culation through  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  w^hen  the 
main  duct  is  obsti'ucted,  the  pressure  within  may  considerably 
exceed  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  also  that  when  into 
the  veins  of  the  animal  experimented  upon  some  atropin  has  been 
previously  injected,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
divided  chorda  prodvices  all  the  vascular  effects  as  before,  without 
any  secretion  of  saliva  accompanying  them.  Again,  if  an  animal's 
head  be  cut  off,  and  the  chorda  be  rapidly  exposed  and  stimulated 
with  an  interrupted  current,  a  secretion  of  saliva  ensues  for  a 
short  time,  although  the  blood  supply  is  necessarily  absent. 
These  experiments  serve  to  prove  that  the  chorda  contains  two 
sets  of  nerve  fibres,  one  set  (vaso-dilator)  which,  when  stimulated, 
act  upon  a  local  vaso-motor  centre  for  regulating  the  blood  supply, 
inhibiting  its  action,  and  causing  the  vessels  to  dilate,  and  so  pro- 
ducing an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  gland ;  while  another 
set,  which  are  paralyzed  by  injection  of  atropin,  directly  stimulate 
the  cells  themselves  to  activity,  whereby  they  secrete  and  dis- 
charge the  constituents  of  the  saliva  which  they  produce.  These 
latter  fibres  very  possibly  terminate  in  the  salivary  cells  tliem- 
selves.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  fibres  be  divided. 
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stimulation  of  tlie  tongue  by  sapid  substances,  or  of  the  trunk  of 
the  lingual,  or  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  continues  to  produce  a 
flow  of  saliva.  From  these  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve  is  the  principal  nerve  through  which  effe- 
rent impulses  proceed  from  the  centre  to  excite  the  secretion  of 
this  gland. 


Pig.  178. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  suhmaxillarij  ijlanil  of  the  dog  rcith  its  nerves  and 
blood-vessels.  (Thi-s  is  not  intended  to  illustrate  the  exact  anatomical  relations  of  the 
several  structures.)  sm.  gld.,  the  submaxillary  gland  into  the  duct  [sin.  d.),  of  which 
a  cannula  has  been  tied.  The  sublingual  gland  and  duct  are  not  shown  n.  I.,  n.  I'.,  the 
lingual  or  gustatory  nerve;  ch.  t.,  ch.  <'.,  the  chorda  tympani  proceeding  from  the  facial 
nerve,  becoming  conjoined  with  the  lingual  at  n.  I'.,  and  afterwards  diverging  and 
passing  to  the  gland  along  the  duct;  sm.  gl.,  submaxillary  ganglion  with  its  roots; 
n.  I.,  the  lingual  nerve  proceeding  to  the  tongue;  a.  car.,  the  cartoid  artery,  two 
branches  of  which,  a.  sm.  a.  and  r.  sm.  p.  pass  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  gland  ;  v.  sm.,  the  anterior  and  posterior  veins  from  the  glfind  ending  in  v.j.,  the 
jugular  veinj  v.  si/m.,  the  conjoined  vagus  and  sympathetic  trunks;  gl.  ccr.  .v.,  the 
superior-cervical  ganglion,  two  branches  of  which  forming  a  plexus,  a.  over  tlie 
facial  artery  are  distributed  [n.  sgm.  sm.)  along  the  two  glandular  arteries  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portion  of  the  gland.  The  aiTows  indicate  the  direction  taken 
by  the  nervous  iinpiilses ;  during  reflex  stimulations  of  the  gland  they  ascend  to  the 
brain  by  the  lingual  and  descend  by  the  chorda  tympani.    (M.  Foster.) 


The  sympathetic  fibres  appear  to  act  principally  as  a  vaso- 
constrictor nerve,  and  to  exalt  the  action  of  the  local  vaso-motor 
centres.  The  sympathetic  i.s  moi-c  powerful  in  this  direction  than 
the  chorda.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  the  submaxillary  ganglion  is  ever  the  nerve  centre 
which  conti'ols  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

-5.  On  the  Parotid  Gland. — The  nerves  which  influence  secre- 
tion in  the  parotid  gland  are  branches  of  the  facial  (lesser  super- 
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ficial  petrosal)  and  of  the  sympathetic.  The  former  nerve,  after 
passing  through  the  otic  gauglioii,  joins  the  auriculo-temporal 
branch  of  the  hfth  cerebral  nerve,  and,  with  it,  is  distributed  to 
the  gland.  The  nerves  by  which  the  stimulus  ordinaiily  exciting 
secretion  is  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  fifth,  and  the  glosso-pharj-n- 
geal.  The  pneiimogastric  nerves  convey  a  further  stimulus  to  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  when  food  has  entered  the  stomach  ;  the  nerve 
centre  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Changes  in  the  Gland  Cells. — The  method  by  which  the  salivary 
cells  produce  the  secretion  of  saliva  appears  to  be  divided  into 


Fig'.  179. — Alveoli  of  true  salivary  gland.   A,  at  rest ;  B,  in  the  fii'st  stage  of  secretion ; 
C,  after  prolonged  secretion.  (Langley.) 

two  stages,  which  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  class  to  which 
the  gland  belongs,  viz.,  whether  to  (i)  the  true  salivary,  or  (2) 
to  the  mvicous  type.  In  the  fonner  case,  it  has  been  noticed,  as 
has  been  already  described  (p.  264),  that  during  the  rest  which 
follows  an  active  secretion  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  becomes 
smaller,  the  gland  cells  larger,  and  very  granular.  During  secre- 
tion the  alveoli  and  their  cells  become  smaller,  and  the  granular 
appearance  in  the  latter  to  a  considerable  extent  disappears,  and 
at  the  end  of  secretion,  the  granules  are  confined  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell  nearest  to  the  lumen,  Avhich  is  now  quite  distinct 
(fig.  179). 

It  is  supposed  from  these  appearances  that  the  first  stage  in  the 
act  of  secretion  consists  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  salivar}'  cell 
taking  up  from  the  lymph  certain  materials  from  which  it  manu- 
factures the  elements  of  its  own  secretion,  and  which  arc  stored 
up  in  tlie  form  of  granules  in  the  cell  during  rest,  the  second 
stage  consisting  of  the  actual  discharge  of  these  granules,  with  or 
Avithout  previous  change.    The  granules  are  taken  to  represent 
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the  chief  substance  of  the  salivary  secretion,  i.  e.,  tlie  ferment 
ptyalin.  In  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  dog,  at  any 
rate,  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  appear  to  have  to  do  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  process,  and  when  stimulated  the  protoplasm  is 
extremely  active  in  manufacturing  the  granules,  whereas  the 
chorda  tympaiii  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  second  act, 
the  actual  discharge  of  the  materials  of  secretion,  together  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  fluid,  the  latter  being  an  actvial  secretion 
by  the  protoplasm,  as  it  ceases  to  occur  when  atropin  has  been 
subcutaneously  injected. 

In  the  mucous-secreting  gland,  the  changes  in  the  cells  during 
secretion  have  been  already  spoken  of  (p.  265).  They  consist  in 
the  gradual  secretion  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  of  a  substance 
called  mucic/en,  which  is  converted  into  mucin,  and  discharged  on 
secretion  into  the  canal  of  the  alveoli.  The  mucigen  is,  for  the 
most  part,  collected  into  the  inner  part  of  the  cells  during  rest, 
pressing  the  nucleus  and  the  small  portion  of  the  protoplasm 
which  remains,  against  the  limiting  membrane  of  the  alveoli. 

The  process  of  secretion  in  the  salivary  glands  is  identical  with 
that  of  glands  in  general ;  the  cells  which  line  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  ducts  being  the  agents  by  which  the  special  con- 
stituents of  the  saliva  are  formed.  The  materials  which  they  have 
incorporated  with  themselves  are  almost  at  once  given  up  again, 
in  the  form  of  a  fluid  (secretion),  which  escapes  from  the  ducts  of 
the  gland  ;  and  the  cells,  themselves,  undergo  disintegration, — 
again  to  be  renewed,  in  the  intervals  of  the  active  exercise  of  their 
functions.  The  source  whence  the  cells  obtain  the  materials 
of  their  secretion,  is  the  blood,  or^  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
plasma,  which  is  filtered  off"  from  the  circulating  blood  into  the 
interstices  of  the  glands  as  of  all  living  textures. 


The  Pharynx. 

That  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  intervenes  between 
the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus  is  termed  the  Pharynx  (fig.  164)] 
It  will  suffice  here  to  mention  that  it  is  constructed  of  a  series 
of  three  muscles  with  striated  fibres  {constrictors),  which  are 
covered  by  a  thin  fascia  externally,  and  are  lined  internally  by  a 
strong  fascia  (pharyngeal  aponeurosis),  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
which  is  areolar  (submucous)  tissue  and  mucous  membrane,  con- 
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tinuous  with  that  of  the  mouth,  and,  as  regards  the  part  concerned 
in  swallowing,  is  identical  with  it  in  general  structure.  The 

epithelium  of  this  part  of  the  pharynx, 
like  that  of  the  mouth,  is  stratified  and 
squamous. 

The  pharynx  is   well   supplied  with 
mucous  glands  (fig.  182). 

The  Tonsils. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
arches  of  the  soft  palate  are  situated  the 
Tonsils,  one  on  each  side.  A  tonsil  con- 
sists of  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane presenting  12  to  15  orifices,  which 
lead  into  ci'ypts  or  recesses,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  placed  nodules  of  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue  (fig.  181). 
These  nodules  are  enveloped   in  a  less  dense  adenoid  tissue 


Fig.  180. — LbiQual follicle  or 
crypt,  a,  mvolution  of 
mucous  membrane  with 
its  papillte  ;  b,  lymphoid 
tissues,  with  several  lym- 
phoid sacs.  (Fi-ey.) 


Fig.  181. — Vertical  section  throngh  a  crypt  nf  thr.  human  tonsil,  a,  ontinnee  to  the  cn-pt 
which  is  divided  below  by  the  elevation  which  does  not  quite  reach  tlie  surface' 
h,  stratified  epithelium ;  c,  masses  of  adenoid  tissue ;  rf,  mucous  glauds  cut  across ' 
c,  fibrous  capsule.  Semidiugiunmiatic.    (V.  D.  Hariis.)  "  ' 


which  reaches  the  mucous  surface.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
stratified  squamous  epithelium,  and  the  subepithelial  or  mucous 
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membrane  proper  may  present  rudimentary  papilltc  formed  of 
adenoid  tissue.  The  tonsil  is  bounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule 
(fig.  181,  e).  Into  the  crypts  open  the  ducts  of  numerous  mucous 
glands. 

The  viscid  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  tonsils  serves  to 
lubricate  the  bolus  of  food  as  it 
passes  them  in  the  second  part  of 
the  act  of  deglutition. 


The  QCsophagus  or  Gullet. 

The  CEsophagus  or  Gullet  (fig. 
164),  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  a  muscular  and 
mucous  tube,  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  which  extends  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  pharynx  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Structure.  —  The  oesophagus  is 
made  up  of  three  coats — viz.,  the 
outer,  muscular;  the  middle,  s^lb- 
mucous;  and  the  inner,  mvA:om.  The 
muscular  coat  (fig.  183,  (7  and  i),  is 
covered  externally  by  a  varying 
amount  of  loose  fibrous  tissue.  It  is 
composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  the 
outer  being  an-anged  longitudinally^ 
and  the  inner  circularly.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  this 
coat  is  made  up  principally  of  stri- 
ated muscle  fibres,  as  they  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  constrictor  muscles 
of  the  pharynx  ;  but  lower  down  the 
unstriated  fibres  become  more  and 
more  numerous,  and  towards  the  end 


Fig.  182. — Section  of  a  mucous  ijland 
from  the  tongue.  A,  opening-  of  the 
duct  on  the  free  surface  ;  C,  base- 
ment membrane  wdth  nuclei ;  B, 
flattened  epithelial  cells  lining  duct. 
The  duct  divides  into  several 
branches,  which  are  convoluted  and 
end  blindly,  being  lined  through- 
out by  coluinnar  eijithelium.  D, 
lumen  of  one  of  the  tubuli  of  the 
gland.  X  go.  (Klein  and  Noblo 
Smith.) 


of  the  tube  form  the  entire  coat. 

The  muscular  coat  is  connected  with  the  mucous  coat  by  a  more 
or  loss  developed  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  which  forms  the  submucous 
coat  (fig.  183,  /),  in  which  is  contained  in  the  lower  half  or  third  of 
the  tube  many  mucous  glands,  the  ducts  of  which,  passing  through 
the  mucous  membrane  (fig.  183,  c)  open  on  its  surface.  Sepa- 
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rating  this  coat  from  the  mucous  membrane  proper  is  a  well- 
developed  layer  of  longitudinal,  unstriated  muscle  (d),  called  the 
muscularis  mucosce.  The  mucous  membrane  is  comjDosed  of  a 
closely  felted  meshwork  of  fine  connective  tissue,  which,  towards 


Kg.  183. — Longiludinal  section  of  the  oesophagus  of  a  dog  totvnrds  the  lower  end.  a,  stratified 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane;  b,  mucous  membrane  proper;  c,  duct  of  mucous 
gland  ;  d,  muscularis  mucosce  ;  e,  mucous  glands  ;  /,  submucous  coat ;  g,  circular 
muscular  layer ;  h,  intermuscular  layer,  in  ■which  is  contained  the  ganglion  cells  of 
Auerbach ;  i,  longitudinal  muscular  layer ;  Ic,  outside  investment  of  librous  tissue. 
Semidiagranunatic.    (V.  D.  Harris.) 

the  surface,  is  elevated  into  rudimentary  papilla;.  It  is  covered 
with  a  stratified  epithelium,  of  which  the  most  superficial  layers 
are  squamous.  The  epithelium  is  ai-ranged  upon  a  basement 
membrane. 

In  newly-born  children  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits,  in  many 
parts,  the  structure  of  lymphoid  tissue  (Klein). 

Blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  nerves,  are  distributed  in  the 
walls  of  the  oesophagus.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of 
-tlie  muscular  coat,  nerve-ganglia  of  Auerbach  are  also  found. 
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Deglutition  or  Swallowing. 

When  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  successive 
portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition  or  swallow- 
ing. This,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be  divided  into 
three  acts.  In  the  first,  particles  of  food  collected  to  a  morsel  are 
made  to  glide  between  the  surface  of  the  tong-ue  and  the  palatine 
arch,  till  they  have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces  ;  in  the 
second,  the  morsel  is  carried  through  the  pharynx ;  and  in  the 
third,  it  reaches  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus.  These 
three  acts  follow  each  other  rapidly,  (i.)  The  first  act  may  be 
voluntary,  although  it  is  usually  performed  unconsciously ;  the 
morsel  of  food,  when  sufficiently  masticated,  being  pressed  between 
the  tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  of  the  former, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  back  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pharynx.  (2.)  The  second  act  is  the  most  complicated,  because 
the  food  must  pass  by  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and  the 
upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  touching  them.  When  it 
has  been  bi'ought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches  of 
the  palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue 
backwards,  and  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  arches  contracting 
on  it  and  then  behind  it.  The  root  of  the  tongue  being  retracted, 
and  the  larjmx  being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  caxTied  for- 
wards under  t.he  base  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over 
the  upper  opening  of  the  laiynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it ; 
the  closure  of  the  glottis  being  additionally  secured  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  its  own  muscles  :  so  that,  even  when  the 
epiglottis  is  destroyed,  there  is  little  danger  of  food  or  drink  pass- 
ing into  the  larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act  freely.  At  the 
same  time,  the  raising  of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge 
touches  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  approximation  of 
the  sides  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  in- 
wards like  side  curtains,  close  the  passage  into  the  iipper  part  of 
the  pharynx  and  the  posterior  nai'cs,  and  foi'tn  an  inclined  plane, 
along  the  under  surface  of  which  the  morsel  descends  ;  then  the 
pharynx,  raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its  turn  contracts,  and  forces 
it  onwards  into  the  oesophagus.  (3.)  In  the  third  act,  in  which 
the  food  passes  through  the  oesophagus,  every  part  of  that  tube, 
as  it  receives  the  morsel  and  is  dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  con- 
tract :  hence  an  undulatory  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
is  easily  observable  in  horses  wliile  drinking,  proceeds  rapidly 
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along  the  tube.  It  is  only  when  the  morsels  swallowed  are  large, 
or  taken  too  quickly  in  succession,  that  the  progressive  contrac- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  is  slow,  and  attended  with  pain.  Division 
of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  paralyses  the  contractile  power  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  food  accordingly  accumulates  in  the  tube. 
The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  act  of  deglutition  are  involuntary. 

Nerve  Mechanism. — The  nerves  engaged  in  the  reflex  act  of 
deglutition  are  : — sensory,  branches  of  the  fifth  cerebral  supplying 
the  soft  palate  ;  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying  the  tongue  and 
pharynx  ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  supplying 
the  epiglottis  and  the  glottis ;  while  the  motor  fibres  concerned 
are  : — branches  of  the  fifth,  supplying  part  of  the  digastric  and 
mylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  the  facial, 
supplying  the  levator  palati ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx ;  the  vagus,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  through  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch,  and  the  hypoglossal, 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The  nerve-centre  by  which  the 
muscles  are  harmonised  in  their  action,  is  situate  in  the  medidla 
oblongata.  In  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus,  the  ganglia  con- 
tained in  its  walls,  with  the  pneumo-gastrics,  are  the  nerve-struc- 
tures chiefly  concerned. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  swallowing  both  of  food  and 
drink  is  a  mmcular  act,  and  can,  therefore,  take  place  in  opposition 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  Thus,  horses  and  many  other  animals 
habitually  drink  up-hill,  and  the  same  feat  can  be  performed  by 
jugglers. 

The  Stomach. 

In  man  and  those  Mammalia  which  are  i5rovided  Avith  a  single 
stomach,  it  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal 
placed  between  and  continuous  with  the  oesophagus,  which  enters 
its  larger  or  cardiac  end  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  small  intes- 
tine, which  commences  at  its  narrowed  end  or  pylorus,  on  the 
other.  It  varies  in  shape  and  size  according  to  its  state  of 
distension. 

The  Ruminants  (ox,  sheep,  deer,  &c.)  possess  very  complex  stomachs  ;  in 
most  of  them  four  distinct  cavities  are  to  he  distinguished  (fig.  1S4). 

I.  The  Paunch  or  Rumen,  a  very  large  cavity  which  occupies  the  cardiac 
end,  and  into  which  large  quantities  of  food  are  in  the  first  instance  swal- 
lowed with  little  or  no  mastication.  2.  The  Reticnlum.,  or  Honeycovib 
stomach,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  its  mucous  membrane  is  disposed  in  a 
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iinmber  of  folds  enclosing  hexagonal  colls.  3.  The  Pnaltcrinm,  orManyplien, 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  arranged  in  very  prominent  longitudinal 
folds.  4.  Abonuisum,  Rued,  or  Jicnnct,  narrow  and  elongated,  its  mucous 
membrane  being  much  more  highly  vascular  than  that  of  the  other  divisions. 
In  the  process  of  rumination  small  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  rumen  and 
reticulum  are  successively  regurgitated  into  the  mouth,  and  there  thoroughly 
masticated  and  insalivated  (chewing  the  cud)  :  they  are  then  again  swal- 
lowed, being  this  time  du-ccted  by  a  groove  (which  in  the  figure  is  seen 
running  from  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus)  into  the  manyplies,  and 
thence  into  the  abomasum.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  first  two  stomachs 


Fi^.  184. — Stomach  of  a  sheep.  «,  oesophagus ;  nimen  ;  i?e«,  reticulum ;  i^s,  psalterium, 
or  manyplies;  y1,  abomasum ;  Du,  duodenum;  g,  gioove  from  ossopha^s  to  psalte- 
rium.  (Huxley.) 

(paunch  and  reticulum)  have  chiefly  the  mechanical  functions  of  storing 
and  moistening  the  fodder  :  the  third  (manyplies)  probably  acts  as  a 
strainer,  only  allowing  the  finely  divided  portions  of  food  to  pass  on  into 
the  fourth  stomach,  where  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  and  the  process  of 
digestion  carried  on.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  first  three  stomachs 
is  lowly  vascular,  while  that  of  the  fourth  is  pulpy,  glandular,  and  highly 
vascular. 

In  some  other  animals,  as  the  pig,  a  similar  distinction  obtains  between 
the  mucous  membrane  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  pig  the  glands  in  the  cardiac  end  are  few  and  small,  while  towards 
the  pylorus  they  arc  abundant  and  large. 

A  similar  division  of  the  stomach  into  a  cardiac  (receptive)  and  a  pyloric 
(digestive)  part,  foreshadowing  the  complex  stomach  of  ruminants,  is  seen 
in  the  common  rat,  in  which  these  two  divisions  of  the  stomach  are  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  by  the  characters  of  their  lining  membrane,  but  also  by 
a  well-marked  constriction. 

In  birds  the  function  of  mastication  is  performed  by  the  stomach  (gizzard) 
which  in  granivorous  orders,  c.(].,  the  common  fowl,  possesses  very  powerful 
muscular  walls  and  a  dense  horny  epithelium. 

Structure. — The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  coats,  called 
respectively — an  extenial  or  (i)  2:>eritonea/,  (2)  vniscular,  (3)  sm6- 
mucotis,  and  (4)  mucous  coat ;  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  aud 
nerves  distributed  in  and  between  tlicm. 

(i)  The  peritoneal  coat  has  the  structui'e  of  serous  membranes 
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in  general.  (2)  The  muscidar  coat  consists  of  three  separate 
layers  or  sets  of  fibres,  which,  according  to  their  several  directions, 
are  named  the  longitudinal,  cii'cixlar,  and  oblique.  The  longitu- 
dinal set  are  the  most  superficial :  they  are  continuous  with  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  and  spread  out  in  a  diverging 
manner  over  the  cardiac  end  and  sides  of  the  stomach.  They 
extend  as  far  as  the  pylorus,  being  especially  distinct  at  the  lesser 
or  upper  curvature  of  the  stomach,  along  which  they  pass  in 
several  strong  bands.  The  next  set  are  the  circular  or  transi-eise 
fibres,  which  more  or  less  completely  encircle  all  parts  of  the 
stomach ;  they  are  most  abundant  at  the  middle  and  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  organ,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  the  thick 
projecting  ring  of  the  pylorus.  These  fibres  are  not  simple  cii'cles, 
but  form  double  or  figure-of-8  loops,  the  fibres  intersecting  A'^ery 
obliquely.  The  next,  and  consequently  deepest  set  of  fibres,  are 
the  oblique,  continuous  with  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  having  the  same  double-looped  an-angement  that 
prevails  in  the  preceding  layer :  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  are  placed  only  at  the  cardiac  orifice  and  portion  of 
the  stomach,  over  both  surfaces  of  which  they  are  spread,  some 
passing  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  others  from  right  to  left, 
around  the  cardiac  orifice,  to  which,  by  their  interlacing,  they 
form  a  kind  of  sphincter,  continuous  witli  that  around  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  intestinal  canal  are  unstriated,  being  composed  of  elongated, 
spindle-shaped  fibre-cells. 

(3)  and  (4)  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  rests 
upon  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  or  submucous  tissue,  is 
smooth,  level,  soft,  and  velvety ;  of  a  pale  pink  colour  during  life, 
and  in  the  contracted  state  thrown  into  numerous,  chiefly  longi- 
tudinal, folds  or  rugse,  which  disappear  when  the  organ  is  distended. 

The  basis  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  fine  connective  tissue, 
which  approaches  closely  in  structure  to  adenoid  tissue ;  this  tissue 
supports  the  tubular  glands  of  which  the  superficial  and  chief  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  composed,  and  passing  up  between 
them  assists  in  binding  them  together.  Here  and  there  are  to  be 
found  in  this  coat,  immediately  underneath  the  glands,  masses  of 
adenoid  tissue  sufficiently  marked  to  be  termed  by  some  lym- 
phoid follicles.  The  glands  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
mucous  membrane  by  a  very  fine  homogeneous  basement  membrane. 
-  At  the  deepest  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  two  layers 
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(circular  and  longitudinal)  of  nnstriped  muscular  fibres,  called  the 
viicsculans  mucosce,  which  separate  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
scanty  submucous  tissue. 

When  examined  with 
a  lens,  the  internal  or 
fi-ee  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach presents  a  peculiar 
honeycomb  appearance, 
produced  by  shallow 
polygonal  depressions, 
the  diameter  of  which 
varies  generally  from 
aioth  to  J^th  of  an 
inch  ;  but  near  the  py- 
lorus is  as  much  as  x^^th 
of  an  inch.  They  are 
separated  by  slightly 
elevated  ridges,  which 
sometimes,  especially  in 
certain  morbid  states  of 
the  stomach,  bear  mi- 
nute, narrow  vascular 
processes,  which  look 
like  villi,  and  have  given 
rise  to  the  eiToneous 
supposition  that  the  sto- 
mach has  absorbing  villi, 
like  those  of  the  small 
intestines.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  these  little  pits, 
and  to  some  extent  be- 
tween them,  minute 
openings  are  visible, 
which  are  the  orifices  of 
the  ducts  of  pcrpendicn- 
lariy  arrauged  tubular 
glands  (fig.  185),  im- 
bedded side  by  side  in 
sots  or  bundles,  on  the 
sinfiicc  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  composing  nearly  the  whole 
structure. 


Fig.  185. — From  a  verCictil  section,  tlirotii/h  the  mucous 
membratie  0/  the  cnrdidc  end  nf  stoma i:h.  Two  pep- 
tic g'lands  are  Khown  witli  11  duct  common  to 
both,  one  prland  only  in  part,  a,  duct  witli 
columnar  epithelium  becominu:  shorter  as  the  cells 
are  traced  do^vnwai'd ;  n,  neck  of  gland  tubes, 
with  central  and  parietal  or  so-called  peptic  cells  ; 
by  fundus  -with  cui-ved  c«'cnl  extremity — the 
parietal  cells  are  not  so  niunerous  hero,  x  400. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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Gastric  Glands. — Of  these  there  are  two  varieties,  (a)  Peptic, 
(b)  Pyloric  or  Mucous. 

(a)  Peptic  glands  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
stomach  except  at  the  pylorus.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  of 
four  or  five,  "which  are  separated  by  a  fine  connective  tissue.  Two 
or  three  tubes  often  open  into  one  duct,  which  foi-ms  about  a  third 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  and  opens  on  the  surface.  The 
ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium.  Of  the  gland  tube 
proper,  i.e.,  the  pai't  of  the  gland  below  the  duct,  the  upper  third 
is  the  neck  and  the  rest  the  body.    The  neck  is  narrower  than  the 

body,  and  is  lined  with  granular 
cubical  cells  which  are  continuous 
with  the  columnar  cells  of  the 
duct.  Between  these  cells  and 
the  membrana  propria  of  the 
tubes,  are  large  oval  or  spherical 
cells,  opaque  or  granular  in  ap- 
pearance, with  clear  oval  nuclei, 
bulging  out  the  membrana  pro- 
pria ;  these  cells  are  called  peptic 
or  parietal  cells.  They  do  not 
form  a  continuous  layer.  The 
body,  which  is  broader  than  the 
neck  and  tenninates  in  a  blind  extremity  or  fundus  near  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosse,  is  lined  by  cells  continuous  with  the  cubical  or 
central  cells  of  the  neck,  but  longer,  more  columnar  and  more 
transparent.  In  this  part  are  a  few  parietal  cells  of  the  same  kind 
as  in  the  neck  (fig.  185). 

As  the  pylorus  is  approached  the  gland  ducts  become  longer, 
and  the  tube  proper  becomes  shorter,  aiad  occasionally  branched 
at  the  fundus. 

{b)  Pyloric  Glands. — These  glands  (fig.  187)  have  much  longer 
ducts  than  the  peptic  glands.  Into  each  duct  two  or  three  tubes 
open  by  very  short  and  nan-ow  necks,  and  the  body  of  each  tube 
is  branched,  wavy,  and  convoluted.  The  lumen  is  very  large. 
The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  neck  and 
body  with  shorter  and  more  granular  cubical  cells,  which  corre- 
spond with  the  central  cells  of  the  peptic  glands.  During  secretion 
the  cells  become,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peptic  glands,  larger  and 
the  granules  restricted  to  the  inner  zone  of  the  cell.  As  they 
approach  the  duodenum  the  pyloric  glands  become  larger,  more 


Fig.  186. —  Transverse  section  through 
lower  part  of  jyeptic  glands  of  a  cat. 
a,  peptic  cells ;  i,  small  spheroidal 
or  cubical  cells  ;  c,  transverse  section 
of  capillaries.  (Fi'ey.) 
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convoluted  and  more  deeply  situated.  They  are  directly  continu- 
ous with  Brunner's  glands  in  the  duodenum.  (Watney.) 

Changes  in  the  gland  cells  chiving  secretion. — The  chief  or  cubical 
cells  of  the  peptic  glands,  and  the  corresponding  cells  of  the 
pyloric  glands  during  the  early  stage  of  digestion,  if  hardened  in 
alcohol,  appear  swollen  and  granular,  and  stain  readily.  At  a 
later  stage  the  cells  become  smaller,  but  more  granular  and  stain 
even  more  readily.  The  parietal 
cells  swell  up,  but  are  otherwise 
not  altered  during  digestion.  The 
granules,  however,  in  the  alcohol- 
hardened  specimen,  are  believed  not 
to  exist  in  the  living  cells,  but  to 
have  been  precipitated  by  the  hard- 
ening re-agent ;  for  if  examined 
during  life  they  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells, 
and  the  outer  zone  is  free  from 
granules,  whereas  during  rest  the 
cell  is  granular  throughout.  These 
granules  are  thought  to  be  pepsin, 
or  the  substance  from  which  pepsin 
is  iovmeA., pepsinogen,  which  is  during 
rest  stored  chiefly  in  the  inner  zone 
of  the  cells  and  discharged  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  during  secretion. 
(Langley.) 

Lymphatics. — Lymphatic  vessels 
surround  the  gland  tubes  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Towards  the  fundus 
of  the  peptic  glands  are  found  masses 
of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  may  ap- 
pear as  distinct  follicles,  somewhat  like  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
small  intestine. 

Blood-vessels. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  which  first 
break  up  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  send  branches  upward  between 
the  closely  packed  glandidar  tubes,  anastomosing  around  tliem 
by  means  of  a  fine  capillary  network,  with  oblong  meshes.  Con- 
tinuous with  this  deeper  plexus,  or  prolonged  upwards  from  it,  so 
to  speak,  is  a  more  supcT-ficial  network  of  larger  capillaries,  wliich 
branch  densely  around  tlie  orifices  of  tlie  tubes,  and  form  the 


Fig.  187. — Seciion  showing  thcpyloric 
glands,  s,  free  surface  ;  d,  ducts 
of  pyloric  glands ;  n,  neck  of 
same ;  m,  the  gland  alveoli ; 
mvi,  museularis  mucosa;.  (IClein 
and  Noble  Smith.) 
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framework  on  which  are  moulded  the  small  elevated  ridges  of 
mucous  membrane  bounding  the  minute,  polygonal  j^its  before 
referred  to.  From  this  superficial  network  the  veins  chiefly  take 
their  origin.    Thence  passing  down  between  the  tubes,  with  no 

very  free  connection  with  the 
deeper  inter-tuhular  capillary 
plexus,  they  open  finally  into  the 
venous  network  in  the  submucous 
tissue. 

Nerves.  —  The  nerves  of  the 
stomach  are  derived  from  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic, 
and  form  a  plexus  in  the  sub- 
mucous and  muscular  coats,  con- 
taining many  ganglia  (Remak, 
Meissner). 

Gastric  Juice. 

Gastric  Juice.  —  The  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  to  secrete 
a  digestive  fluid  (gastric  juice), 
to  the  action  of  which  the  food 
is  subjected  after  it  has  entered 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  from 
the  oesophagus ;  to  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  fluid  with  the 
food  by  means  of  its  muscular  movements ;  and  to  absorb  such  sub- 
stances as  are  ready  for  absorption.  While  the  stomach  contains 
no  food,  and  is  inactive,  no  gastric  fluid  is  secreted  ;  and  mucus, 
which  is  either  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  covers  its  surface. 
But  ^immediately  on  the  introduction  of  food  or  other  substance 
the  mucous  membrane,  previously  quite  pale,  becomes  slightly 
turgid  and  reddened  with  the  influx  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  ; 
the  gastric  glands  commence  secreting  actively,  and  an  acid  fluid 
is  poured  out  in  minute  drops,  which  gradually  run  together  and 
flow  down  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  or  soak  into  the  substances 
within  it. 

Chemical  Coviposition. — The  first  accurate  analysis  of  gastric 
juice  was  made  by  Prout:  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
collected  in  any  large  quantity,  or  pure  and  separate  from  food. 


Fig.  i88. — Plan  of  the  hlood-vessels  of  the 
stnmach,  as  they  -would  be  seen  in  a 
vertical  section,  o,  arteries,  passing 
up  from  the  vessels  of  submucous  coat ; 
i,  eapUlaries  branching  between  and 
around  the  tubes  ;  c,  superficial  plexus 
of  capillaries  occupying  the  ridges  of 
the  mucous  membrane ;  d,  vein  formed 
by  the  union  of  veins  which,  having 
collected  the  blood  of  the  superficial 
capUlaiy  plexus,  are  seen  passing 
down  between  the  tubes.  (Biinton.) 
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until  the  time  when  Beaumont  was  enabled,  by  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, to  obtain  it  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  named  St.  Martin, 
in  whom  there  existed,  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  Avound,  an  open- 
ing leading  directly  into  the  stomach,  near  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  great  curvature,  and  three  inches  from  the  cardiac  orifice. 
The  introduction  of  any  mechanical  irritant,  such  as  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer,  into  the  stomach,  through  this  artificial  opening, 
excited  at  once  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid.  This  was  drawn  off, 
and  was  often  obtained  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  ounce.  The 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  caused  a  much  more  rapid 
and  abundant  secretion  than  did  other  mechanical  irritants.  No 
increase  of  temperature  could  be  detected  during  the  most  active 
secretion ;  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the  stomach  always 
stood  at  100°  F.  (3  7  "8°  C.)  except  during  muscular  exertion,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  stomach,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  rose  one  or  two  degrees  higher. 

The  chemical  composition  of  human  gastric  juice  has  been  also 
investigated  by  Schmidt.  The  fluid  in  this  case  was  obtained  b}'^ 
means  of  an  accidental  gastric  fistula,  which  existed  for  several 
years  below  the  left  mammary  region  of  a  patient  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs.  The  mucous  membrane 
Avas  excited  to  action  by  the  introduction  of  some  hard  matter, 
such  as  dry  peas,  and  the  secretion  was  removed  by  means  of  an 
elastic  tube.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  was  found  to  be  acid, 
limpid,  odourless,  with  a  mawkish  taste — with  a  specific  gravity 
of  1002,  or  a  little  more.  It  contained  a  few  cells,  seen  with  the 
microscope,  and  some  fine  granular  matter.  The  analysis  of  the 
fluid  obtained  in  this  way  is  given  below.  The  gastric  juice  of  dogs 
and  other  animals  obtained  by  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  a  clean  sponge  through  an  artificially  made  gastric  fistida, 
shows  a  decided  difference  in  composition,  but  possibly  this  is  due, 
at  least  in  part,  to  admixture  with  food. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Gastric  Juice. 


Dogs.  Humau. 

Water  97i"i7  994-4 

Solids  28-82  5-39 


Solids- 
Ferment — Pepsin  17-5  3-19 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)  2-7  -2 

Salts— 

Calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  chlorides  ; 
and  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  phos- 
phates  8-57  2-i8 
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The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily  lias  been  variously 
estimated ;  but  the  avei'age  for  a  healthy  adult  may  be  assumed 
to  range  from  ten  to  twenty  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  acidity  of  the  flviid  is  due  to  free  hydrochloric  acid,  although 
other  acids,  e.g.,  lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  are  not  uufrequently  to  be 
found  therein  as  products  of  gastric  digestion  or  abnormal  fermen- 
tation. The  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  varies  from  2  to  -2  per 
1000  parts.  In  healthy  gastric  juice  the  amount  of  free  acid  may 
be  as  much  as  -2  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  pepsin  and  acid,  the  former  is 
produced  by  the  central  or  chief  cells  of  the  peptic  glands,  and 
also  most  likely  by  the  similar  cells  in  the  pyloric  glands ;  the 
acid  is  chiefly  found  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
is  in  all  probability  formed  by  the  secreting  action  of  the  parietal 
cells  of  the  peptic  glands,  as  no  acid  is  formed  by  the  pyloric 
glands  in  which  this  variety  of  cell  is  absent. 

The  fermeut  Pepsin  can  be  procured  by  digesting  iwrtions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  cold  water,  after  they  have  been 
macerated  for  some  time  in  waterata  temperature  80° — 100°  ¥.(2T° — 37"8°  C.) 
The  warm  water  dissolves  various  substances  as  well  as  some  of  the  pepsin, 
but  the  cold  water  takes  up  little  else  than  pepsin,  which  is  contained  in 
a  greyish-brown  viscid  fluid,  on  evaporating  the  cold  solution.  The  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  throws  down  the  pepsin  in  greyish-white  flocculi.  Glycerine 
also  has  the  property  of  dissolving  out  the  ferment  ;  and  if  the  mucous 
membrane  be  finely  minced,  and  the  moisture  removed  by  absolute  alcohol, 
a  powerful  extract  may  be  obtained  by  throwing  into  glycerine. 

Functions. — The  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  depends 
on  the  pepsin  and  acid  contained  in  it,  both  of  which  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  necessary  for  the  process. 

The  general  effect  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  the  conversion 
of  the  food  into  chyme,  a  substance  of  various  composition  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  always  presenting  a  character- 
istic thick,  pultaceous,  grumous  consistence,  with  the  undigested 
portions  of  the  food  mixed  in  a  more  fluid  substance,  and  a  strong, 
disagreeable  acid  odour  and  taste. 

The  chief  function  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  convert  2)roteid$  into 
peptones.  This  action  may  be  shown  by  adding  a  little  gastric 
juice  (natural  or  artificial)  to  some  diluted  egg-albumin,  and  keep- 
ing the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  (3  7  "8°  C.) ;  it 
is  soon  found  that  the  albumin  cannot  be  precipitated  on  boiling, 
but  that  if  the  solution  be  neutralised  with  an  alkali,  a  preci- 
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pitate  of  acid-albumin  is  thrown  down.  After  a  while  the  propor- 
tion of  acid-albumin  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  at  last  scarcely 
any  precipitate  results  on  neutralization,  and  finally  it  is  found 
that  all  the  albumin  has  been  changed  into  another  proteid  sub- 
stance which  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling  or  on  neutralization. 
This  is  called  peptone. 

C haracteristicsof  Peptones. —  Peptones  have  certain  characteristics 
which  distinguish  them  from  other  proteids.  i.  They  are  diffu- 
sible, i.e.,  they  possess  the  property  of  passing  through  animal 
membranes.  2.  They  cannot  be  precipitated  by  heat,  by  nitric,  or 
acetic  acid,  or  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid.  They  are, 
however,  thrown  down  by  taiuiic  acid,  by  mercuric  chloride  and 
by  jjicric  acid.  3.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  neuti'al 
saline  solutions. 

In  their  diffusibility  peptones  differ  remarkably  fi-om  egg- 
albumin,  and  on  this  diffusibility  depends  one  of  their  chief  uses. 
Egg-albumin  as  such,  even  in  a  state  of  solution,  would  be  of 
little  service  as  food,  inasmuch  as  its  indiffusibility  would  effec- 
tually prevent  its  passing  by  absorption  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  Changed,  however,  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  into  peptones,  albuminous  matters 
diffuse  readily,  and  are  thus  quickly  absorbed. 

After  entering  the  blood  the  peptones  are  very  soon  again 
modified,  so  as  to  re-assume  the  chemical  characters  of  albumin, 
a  change  as  necessary  for  preventing  their  diffusing  out  of  the 
blood-vessels,  as  the  previous  change  was  for  enabling  them  to 
pass  in.  This  is  effected,  probably,  in  great  part  by  the  agency 
of  the  liver. 

Products  of  Gastric  Digestion. — The  chief  product  of  gastric 
<ligestion  is  undoubtedly  peptone.  We  have  seen,  however,  in  the 
above  experiment  that  there  is  a  by-product,  and  this  is  almost 
identical  with  syntonin  or  acid  albumin.  This  body  is  probably 
not  exactly  identical,  however,  with  syntonin,  and  its  old  name  of 
parapeptone  had  better  be  retained.  The  conversion  of  native 
albumin  into  acid-albumin  may  be  effected  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  alone,  but  the  further  action  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
ferment  and  the  acid  together,  as  although  under  liigii  pressure 
any  acid  solution  may,  it  is  said,  if  strong  enough,  produce  the 
«ntire  conversion  into  peptone,  under  the  condition  of  digestion 
m  the  stomach  this  would  be  quite  impossible  ;  and,  on  tlic  other 
hand,  pepsin  will  not  act  witliout  the  presence  of  acid.    Tlie  pro- 
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ductioii  of  two  forms  of  peptone  is  usually  recognised,  called 
respectively  a7^.^^-peptone  and  7ie?ft^'-peptone.  Their  difterences  in 
chemical  properties  have  not  yet  been  made  out,  but  they  are 
distinguished  by  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  pancreatic  juice, 
while  possessing  no  action  over  the  former,  is  able  to  con- 
vert the  latter  into  leucin  and  tyrosiu.  Pepsin  acts  the  part 
of  a  hydrolytic  ferment  (proteolytic),  and  appears  to  cause 
hydration  of  albumin,  peptone  being  a  highly  hydrated  form  of 
albumin. 

Circumstances  favouring  Gastric  Digestion. — i.  A  temperature 
of  about  100°  F.  (37-8°  C);  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  it  is  delayed, 
and  by  boiling  is  altogether  stopped.  2.  An  acid  medium 
is  necessary.  Hydrochloric  is  the  best  acid  for  the  purpose. 
Excess  of  acid  or  neutralization  stops  the  process.  3.  The  re- 
moval of  the  products  of  digestion.  Excess  of  peptone  delays 
the  action. 

Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  on  Bodies  other  than  Proteids. 
— All  proteids  are  converted  by  the  gastric  juice  into  pep- 
tones, and,  therefore,  whether  they  be  taken  into  the  body  in 
meat,  eggs,  milk,  bread,  or  other  foods,  the  resultant  still  is 
peptone. 

Milh  is  curdled,  the  casein  being  precipitated,  and  then  dissolved. 
The  curdling  is  due  to  a  special  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice 
{curdling  or  rennet  fermenf),  and  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the 
free  acid  only.  The  effect  of  rennet,  which  is  a  decoction  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  a  calf  in  brine,  has  long  been  known,  as  it 
is  used  extensively  to  cause  precipitation  of  casein  in  cheese 
manufacture.  The  ferment  which  produces  this  cui'dling  action 
is  distinct  from  pepsin. 

Gelatin  is  dissolved  and  changed  into  peptone,  as  are  also 
chondrin  and  elastin;  but  Mucin,  and  the  Horny  tissues,  which 
contain  keratin  generally  are  unaffected. 

On  the  Amylaceous  articles  of  food,  and  upon  pure  Oleaginoxts 
principles  the  gastric  juice  has  no  action.  lu  the  case  of  adipose 
tissue,  its  effect  is  to  dissolve  the  areolar  tissue,  albuminous  cell- 
walls,  t-tc,  which  enter  into  its  composition,  by  which  means  the 
fat  is  able  to  mingle  more  uniformly  with  the  other  constituents 
of  the  chyme. 

The  gastric  fluid  acts  as  a  general  solvent  for  some  of  the 
saline  constituents  of  the  food,  as,  for  example,  particles  of 
common  salt,  which  may  happen  to  have  escaped  solution  in  the 
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saliva  ;  while  its  acid  may  enable  it  to  dissolve  some  other  salts 
which  are  insoluble  in  the  latter  or  in  water.  It  also  dissolves 
cane  sugar,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  mucus  causes  its  conversion  in 
part  into  grape  sugar. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  preventing  and  checking 
putrefaction  has  been  often  directly  demonstrated.  Indeed,  that 
the  secretions  which  the  food  meets  with  in  the  alimentary 
canal  are  antiseptic  in  their  action,  is  what  might  be  antici- 
pated, not  only  from  the  proneness  to  decomposition  of  organic 
matters,  such  as  those  used  as  food,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence" of  warmth  and  moisture,  but  also  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  decomposing  flesh  {e.g.,  high  game)  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity,  while  it  would  certainly  cause  disease  were  it  allowed 
to  enter  the  blood  by  any  other  route  than  that  formed  by  the 
organs  of  digestion. 

Time  occupied  in  Gastric  Digestion. — Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, from  three  to  foiir  hours  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
time  occupied  by  the  digestion  of  a  meal  in  the  stomach.  But 
many  circumstances  will  modify  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion. 
The  chief  are  :  the  nature  of  the  food  taken  and  its  quantity  (the 
stomach  should  be  fairly  filled — not  distended)  ;  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  meal,  which  should  be  at  least  enough 
for  the  stomach  to  be  quite  clear  of  food ;  the  amount  of 
exercise  previous  and  subsequent  to  a  meal  (gentle  exercise 
being  favourable,  over-exertion  injurious  to  digestion) ;  the  state 
of  mind  (tranquillity  of  temper  being  essential,  in  most  cases, 
to  a  quick  and  due  digestion)  ;  the  bodily  health ;  and  some 
others. 

Movements  of  the  S'iomach. — The  gastric  fluid  is  assisted  in 
accomplishing  its  share  in  digestion  by  the  -movements  of  the 
stomach.  In  granivorous  birds,  for  example,  the  contraction  of 
the  strong  muscular  gizzard  affords  a  necessary  aid  to  digestion, 
by  grinding  and  triturating  the  hard  seeds  which  constitute  part 
of  the  food.  But  in  the  stomachs  of  man  and  other  Mammalia 
the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat  are  too  feeble  to  exercise  any 
such  mechanical  force  on  the  food  ;  neither  are  they  needed,  for 
mastication  has  already  done  the  mechanical  work  of  a  gizzard  ; 
and  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  substances  are  digested 
even  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  and  cojisequently  protected  from 
mechanical  influence. 

The  normal  actions   of  tl>c  nuiscular  fibres  of  the  human 
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stomach  appear  to  have  a  three-fold  purpose  :  ( i )  to  adapt  the 
stomach  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  it,  so  that  its  walls  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  food  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  may 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  compression  upon  it ;  (2)  to  keep 
the  orifices  of  the  stomach  closed  until  the  food  is  digested  ;  and 
(3)  to  perform  certain  peristaltic  movements,  whereby  the  food, 
as  it  becomes  chymified,  is  gradually  propelled  towards,  and 
ultimately  through,  the  pylorus.  In  accomplishing  this  latter 
end,  the  movements  without  doubt  materially  contribute  towards 
effecting  a  thorough  intermingling  of  the  food  and  the  gastric 
fluid. 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  viniformly  con- 
tracted, its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its  walls  ;  but, 
if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  food,  it  is  found 
closely  encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are  firmly  closed 
like  sphincters.  The  cardiac  orifice,  eveiy  time  food  is  swallowed, 
opens  to  admit  its  passage  to  the  stomach,  and  immediately  again 
closes.  The  pyloric  orifice,  during  the  first  part  of  gastric 
digestion,  is  usually  so  completely  closed,  that  even  when  the 
stomach  is  separated  from  the  intestines,  none  of  its  contents 
escape.  But  towards  the  termination  of  the  digestive  process,  the 
pylorus  seems  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  substances 
from  the  stomach  ;  first  it  yields  to  allow  the  successively  digested 
portions  to  go  through  it ;  and  then  it  allows  the  transit  of  even 
undigested  substances.  It  appears  that  food,  so  soon  as  it  enters 
the  stomach,  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  peristaltic  action  of  the 
muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested  portions  are  gradually  moved 
towards  the  pylorus.  The  movements  were  observed  to  increase 
in  rapidity  as  the  process  of  chymification  advanced,  and  were 
continued  until  it  was  completed. 

The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pylox-ic  end 
of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  more  energetic  and  more  decidedly 
peristaltic  than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion.  Thus,  it  was  found 
in  the  case  of  St.  Martin,  that  when  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  placed  about  three  inches  from  the  pylorus,  through 
the  gastric  fistula,  it  was  tightly  embraced  from  time  to  time,  and 
drawn  towards  the  pyloric  orifice  for  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  inches.  The  object  of  this  movement  appears  to  be,  as 
just  said,  to  carry  the  food  towards  the  pylorus  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed  into  chyme,  and  to  propel  the  chjnne  into  the 
duodenum ;  the  undigested  portions  of  food  being  kept  back 
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until  they  are  also  reduced  into  cliyme,  or  until  all  that  is 
digestible  has  passed  out.  The  action  of  these  fibres  is  often 
seen  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach  after  death,  when  it  alone  is  contracted  and  firm,  while 
the  cardiac  portion  forms  a  dilated  sac.  Sometimes,  by  a  pre- 
dominant action  of  strong  circular  fibres  placed  between  the  cardia 
and  pylorus,  the  two  portions,  or  ends  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
stomach,  are  partially  separated  from  each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour- 
glass contraction.  By  means  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  stomach,  not  merely  is  chymified  food  gradually 
propelled  through  the  pylorus,  but  a  kind  of  double  current  is 
continually  kept  iip  among  the  conteiats  of  the  stomach,  the 
circumferential  parts  of  the  mass  being  gradually  moved  onward 
towards  the  pylorus  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
while  the  central  portions  are  propelled  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  towards  the  cardiac  orifice ;  in  this  way  is  kept  up  a 
constant  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  viscus,  highly  con- 
ducive to  their  free  mixture  with  the  gastric  fluid  and  to  their 
ready  digestion. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Gastric  Digestion. 

- — The  normal  movements  of  the  stomach  during  gastric  digestion 
are  directly  connected  with  the  plexus  of  nerves  and  ganglia  con- 
tained in  its  walls,  the  presence  of  food  acting  as  a  stimulus  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  ganglia  and  reflected  to  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  stomach  is,  however,  also  directly  connected  with  the  higher 
nerve-centres  by  means  of  branches  of  the  vagus  and  solar  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic.  The  vaso-motor  fibres  of  the  latter  are 
derived,  probably,  from  the  splanchnic  nerves. 

The  exact  function  of  the  vagi  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  is  not  certainly  known.  Irritation  of  the 
vagi  produces  contraction  of  the  stomach,  if  digestion  is  proceed- 
ing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  peristaltic  action  is  retarded  or 
stopped,  when  these  nerves  are  divided. 

Bernard,  watching  the  act  of  gastric  digestion  in  dogs  which 
had  fistulous  openings  into  their  stomachs,  saw  that  on  the 
instant  of  dividing  their  vagic  nerves,  the  process  of  digestion 
was  stopped,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  pre- 
viously turgid  with  blood,  became  pale,  and  ceased  to  secrete. 
These  facts  may  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  vagi  are 
the  media  by  which,  during  digestion,  an  inhibitory  impulse  is 
conducted  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla ;  such  impulse 
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being  reflected  along  the  splauchnic  nerves  to  tlie  blood-vessels 
of  the  stomach,  and  causing  their  dilatation  (Riithei'ford). 
From  other  experiments  it  may  be  gathered,  that  although  divi- 
sion of  both  vagi  alwaj's  temporarily  suspends  the  secretion  of 
gastric  fluid,  and  so  arrests  the  process  of  digestion,  being  occa- 
sionally followed  by  death  from  inanition ;  yet  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  stomach  may  be  completely  restored  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  chyme  and  the  nutrition  of  the  animal 
may  be  carried  on  almost  as  perfectly  as  in  health.  This  would 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  special  local  nervous  mechanism  which 
controls  the  secretion. 

Bernard  found  that  galvanic  stimulus  of  these  nerves  excited 
an  active  secretion  of  the  fluid,  while  a  like  stimulus  applied  to 
the  sympathetic  nerves  issuing  from  the  semilunar  ganglia,  caused 
a  diminution  and  even  complete  aiTest  of  the  secretion. 

The  influence  of  the  higher  nerve-centres  on  gastric  digestion, 
as  in  the  case  of  mental  emotion,  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  " 
than  a  reference. 

Digestion  of  the  Stomach  after  Death. — If  fin  animal  die  during 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and  when,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  gastric 
juice  is  present  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  the  walls  of  this  organ  itself 
are  frequently  themselves  acted  on  by  their  own  secretion,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  perforation  of  considerable  size  may  be  produced,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  may  in  part  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
This  phenomenon  is  not  unfrequeutly  observed  in  jfost-mortrm  examina- 
tions of  the  human  body.  If  a  rabbit  be  killed  during  a  period  of  digestion, 
and  afterwards  exposed  to  artificial  warmth  to  prevent  its  temperature 
from  falling,  not  only  the  stomach,  but  many  of  the  surrounding  parts  will 
be  found  to  have  been  dissolved  (Favy). 

From  these  facts,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  why,  during  life, 
the  stomach  is  free  from  liability  to  injury  fi'om  a  secretion,  which,  after 
death,  is  capable  of  such  destructive  effects  ? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  idea  of  Bernard,  that  the  living 
stomach  finds  protection  from  its  secretion  in  the  pi'esence  of  epitlielium 
and  mucus,  which  are  constantly  renewed  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
are  constantly  dissolved,  in  order  to  remark  that  although  the  gastric  mucus 
is  probably  protective,  this  theory,  so  far  as  the  cjr/thrliinii  is  concerned, 
has  been  disproved  by  exjierimeiits  of  Pavy's,  in  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomachs  of  dogs  was  dissected  off  for  a  small  space,  and,  on 
killing  the  animals  some  days  afterwards,  no  sign  of  digestion  of  the  stomach 
was  visible,  •'  Upon  one  occasion,  after  removing  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  exposing  the  muscular  fibres  over  a  space  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  the  animal  was  allowed  to  live  for  ten  days.  It  ate  food  every 
day,  and  seemed  scarcely  aft'ccted  by  the  operation,  T/ife  was  destroyed 
whilst  digestion  was  being  carried  on,  and  the  lesion  in  the  stomach  was 
found  very  nearly  repaired;  new  matter  had  been  deposited  in  the.  place 
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of  what  had  been  i-cmnved,  and  tlie  denuded  spot  had  con(ractc<l  to  much 
less  than  its  original  dimensions." 

Pavy  believes  that  the  natural  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  which  circulates 
so  freely  durinu:  life  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  is  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  and  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  previously  said,  the  neutralization  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  secre- 


Fig.  189. — Autrbucli's  iitrce-iilexus  in  smdl!  intestine.  The  plexus  consists  of  fibr01at<'<l 
s-ubstance,  and  is  made  up  of  trabeeulio  of  various  thiclaiesses.  Nucleus-lilie  elements 
and  ganglion-cells  are  imbedded  in  the  plexus,  the  whole  of  which  is  enclosed  in  11 
nucleated  sheath.  (Klein.) 

tion  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  its  digestive  powers  ;  but  the  cxperimenls 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  theory  are  open  to  many  objections,  and  affoi'd 
only  a  negative  support  to  the  conclusions  they  are  intended  to  prove. 
Again,  the  pancreatic  secretion  acts  best  on  proteids  in  an  alltalinr,  medium; 
but  it  has  no  digestive  action  on  the  living  intestine.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  no  entirely  satiafacstory  theory  has  been  yet  stated. 

Vomiting. 

The  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting,  like 
that  of  mucns  or  other  matter  from  the  lungs  in  couf/hm;/,  is 
preceded  by  an  itiHpiration  ;  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and  imra(!- 
diately  afterwards  the  abdominal  muscles  strongly  act ;  but  here 
occur.s  the  difference  in  the  two  actions.  Instead  of  the  vocal 
cords  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  they  rcmahi. 
tightly  closed.  'Plius  the  diaphragm  being  unable  to  go  u]), 
forms  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach  can  bo. 
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pressed.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  its  owu  contraction,  the 
diaphragm  is  fixed,  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  At  the  same  time 
the  cardiac  sphincter-muscle  being  relaxed,  and  the  orifice  which 
it  naturally  guards  being  actively  dilated,  while  the  pylorus  is 
closed,  and  the  stomach  itself  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  by  these  means  assisted,  expels  the  contents 
of  the  organ  through  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth.  The 
reversed  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  probably  increases 
the  effect. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach  itself  is  quite 
passive  during  vomiting,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  its  contents  is 
effected  solely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity 
of  the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  subsequently  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments 
and  observations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  this 
statement,  only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  alone  is  sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresisting 
bag  through  the  oesophagus ;  and  that,  under  very  abnormal 
circumstances,  the  stomach,  by  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents. 
They  by  no  means  show  that  in  ordinai*y  vomiting  the  stomach 
is  passive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  the  contrary. 

It  is  true  that  facts  are  wanting  xo  demonstrate  with  certainty 
this  action  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting ;  but  some  of  the  cases  of 
fistulous  opening  into  the  organ  appear  to  support  the  belief  that 
it  does  take  place ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  case  of  the  stomach 
with  that  of  the  other  hollow  viscera,  as  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
may  be  also  cited  in  confirmation. 

The  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  are  chiefly  and 
primarily  tliose  of  the  abdomen;  the  diaphragm  also  acts,  but 
usually  not  as  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  do.  They 
contract  and  compress  the  stomach  more  and  more  towards  the 
diapkragm ;  and  the  diaphragm  (which  is  usually  drawn  down  in 
the  deep  inspiration  that  precedes  each  act  of  vomiting)  is  fixed, 
and  presents  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach 
may  be  pressed.  The  diaphragm  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  passive, 
during  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  sometimes  this  muscle 
actively  contracts,  so  that  the  stomach  is,  so  to  speak,  squeezed 
between  the  descending  diaphragm  and  the  retracting  abdominal 
walls. 
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Some  i^ersons  possess  the  power  of  vomiting  at  will,  without 
applying  any  undue  irritation  to  the  stomach,  but  simply  by  a 
voluntary  efFoi-t.  It  seems  also,  that  this  power  may  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  naturally  possess  it,  and  by  continual  prac- 
tice may  become  a  habit.  There  are  cases  also  of  rare  occurrence 
iu  which  persons  habitually  swallow  their  food  hastily,  and  nearly 
unmasticated,  and  then  at  their  leisure  regurgitate  it,  piece  by 
piece,  into  their  mouth,  remasticate,  and  again  swallow  it,  like 
members  of  the  ruminant  order  of  Mammalia. 

The  various  nerve-actions  concerned  in  vomiting  are  governed 
by  a  nerve-centre  situate  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  sensory  nerves  are  the  fifth,  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus 
principaiiy  ;  but,  as  well,  vomiting  may  occur  from  stimulation  of 
sensory  nerves  from  many  organs,  e.g.,  kidney,  testicle,  &c.  The 
centre  may  also  be  stimulated  by  impressions  from  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  so-called  central  vomiting  occurring  in  disease  of 
those  parts.  The  efferent  impiilses  are  carried  by  the  phreuics 
and  other  spinal  nerves. 

The  Intestines. 

The  Intestinal  canal  is  divided  into  two  chief  portions,  named 
from  their  differences  in  diameter,  the  (I.)  small  and  (II.)  large 
intestine  (fig.  164).  These  are  continuous  with  each  other,  and 
communicate  by  means  of  an  opening  guarded  by  a  valve,  the 
ileo-ccEcal  valve,  which  allows  the  passage  of  the  products  of 
digestion  from  the  small  into  the  large  bowel,  but  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I.  The  Small  Intestine. — The  Small  Intestine,  the  average 
length  of  which  in  an  adult  is  about  twenty  feet,  has  been  divided, 
for  convenience  of  description,  into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  dito- 
denum,  which  extends  for  eight  or  ton  inches  beyond  the  pylorus ; 
the  jejunum,  which  forms  two-fifths,  and  the  ileum,  which  fonns 
three-fifths  of  the  rest  of  the  canal. 

Structure. — The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  is  constructed 
of  four  principal  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  sub-mucous,  and 
mucous. 

(i.)  The  senms  coat,  formed  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  has  the  structure  of  serous  membranes  in  general. 

(2.)  The  muscular  coats  consist  of  an  internal  cinsular  and 
an  external  longitudinal  layer  :  the  former  is  usually  considerably 
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the  thicker.  Both  alike  consist  of  l)uiidlcs  of  iiustripecl  muscuhir 
tissue  supported  by  connective  tissue.  They  are  well  provided 
with  lymphatic  vessels,  which  form  a  set  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Between  the  two  muscular  coats  is  a  nerve-plexus  (Auerbach's 
plexus,  plexus  myentericus)  (fig.  189),  similar  in  structure  tn 


the  distribution  of  its  branches,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is 
the  local  centre  for  regulating  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  presiding  ovor 
the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption. 

(4.)  The  mucoits  membrane  is  the  most  important  coat  in  rela- 
tion to  the  function  of  digestion.  The  following  structures,  whicli 
enter  into  its  composition,  may  now  be  successively  descinbed : — 
the  valvtdce  co7i)iive7ites  ;  the  villi ;  and  the  glands.  The  general 
structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  resembles 
that  of  the  stomach  (p.  iS2),  and,  like  it,  is  lined  on  its  inner 
surface  by  columnar  epithelium.  Adenoid  tissue  (fig.  190,  c  and  (/) 
enters  largely  into  its  construction ;  and  on  its  deep  surface  is  the 
mmcularis  mucosa?  (mm,  fig.  191),  the  fibres  of  \\hich  ai'e  arranged 
in  two  laj^ers  :  the  outer  longitudinal  and  the  inner  circular. 

Valvulw  Gonniventes. — The  valvula)  conniventes  (fig.  192)  com- 
mence in  the  duodenum,  aboxit  one  or  tM'o  inches  beyond  the 


Meissner's  (in  the  submucous 
tissue),  but  with  more  numer- 
ous ganglia.  Tbis  plexus  regu- 
lates the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  intestines. 


Fig.  190. — Ilonzoiftiit nfclUm  nf  n  n^ndllfrafptiput 
nf  the  miicoiis  HK  niliriinc,  iucliiding  one 
entire  crypt  of  Liobcrkiihii  and  parts  of 
several  othei-s :  n,  cavity  of  the  tubular 
glands  or  orypt.s ;  h,  one  of  the  lining 
epithelial  cells ;  c,  the  lynii)hoid  or  reti- 
fomi  spaces,  of  which  some  arc  empty, 
and  others  occupied  by  Ixmiih  cells,  as 
at  d. 


(3.)  Between  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats,  is  the 
suhmucotis  coat,  which  consists 
of  connective  tissue,  in  which 
numerous  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics  ramify.  A  fine 
plexus,  consisting  mainly  of 
non-meduUated  nerve-fibres, 
Meissner's  plexus,  with  gang- 
lion cells  at  its  nodes,  occurs 
in  the  submucous  tissue  from 
the  stomach  to  the  anus.  From 
the  position  of  this  plexus  and 
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pylorus,  and  becoming  larger  and  more  numerous  immediately 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  bile  duct,  continue  thickly  arranged 
and  well  developed  throughout  the  jejunum ;  then,  gradually 
diminishing  in  size  and  number,  they  cease  near  the  middle  of 
the  ileum.  They  are  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  the  crescentic, 
nearly  circular,  folds  thus 
formed  being  arranged  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  in- 
testine, and  each  individual 
fold  seldom  extending  around 
more  than  |  or  |  of  the  bowel's 
circumference.  Unlike  the 
rugte  in  the  oesophagus  and 
.stomach,  they  do  not  disap- 
pear on  distension  of  the  canal. 
Only  an  imperfect  notion  of 
their  natural  j^osition  and 
function  can  be  obtained  by 
looking  at  them  after  the  intes- 
tine has  been  laid  open  in  the 
usual  manner.  To  understand 
them  aright,  a  piece  of  gut 
.should  be  distended  either  with 
air  or  alcohol,  and  not  opened 
until  the  tissues  have  become 
hardened.  On  then  making  a 
section  it  will  be  seen  that, 
instead  of  disappearing,  they 
•stand  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  general  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  (fig.  192). 
Their  functions  are  (i)  that 
they  offer  a  largely  increased 

surface  for  secretion  and  absorption,  aiid  (2)  that  tlioy  prevent 
the  too  rapid  passage  of  the  very  lif[uid  products  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, immediately  after  their  escape  from  the  stomach,  and  (3),  by 
their  projection,  and  consequent  interference  with  an  uniform  and 
untroubled  current  of  the  intestinal  contents,  that  they  assist  in 
the  moi-e  perfect  mingling  of  the  latter  with  the  secretions  poured 
out  to  act  on  the 


'/  in,-  -^.:ir.- 


Fig.  191. — Verlicol  section  Ihroxujh  iioHion  of 
small  intesthif  of  ilnij.  »,  two  villi  sliowinfj 
1:,  epitholiiini ;  //,  goblet  cells.  The  free 
STirfaco  is  seen  to  bo  formed  by  the 
"striated  basilar  border,"  -while  inside 
the  villus  the  adenoid  tissue  and  iin- 
stripcd  muscle-cells  ai'c  seen  ;  Lie1)er- 
kiilm's  follicles;  m  m,  muscularis  imi- 
cosne,  sending  up  fibres  between  the 
follicles  into  the  villi ;  .sire,  submucous 
tissue;  containing  ganglion  cells  ol' 
Meissner's  plexus.  (Schofield.) 


m. 
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Glands. — The  glands  are  of  three  principal  kinds  : — viz.,  those 
of  (i)  Lieberkiihn,  (2)  Brunner,  and  (3)  Peyer. 

(i.)  The  glands  or  crypts  of  Lieherkuhn  are  simple  tubular  de- 
pressions of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thickly  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  both  of  the  large  and  small  intestines.  In 
the  small  intestine  they  are  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  lens ; 

and  their  orifices  appear  as  minute  dots 
scattered  between  the  villi.  They  are  larger 
in  the  large  intestine,  and  increase  in  size 
the  nearer  they  approach  the  anal  end  of  the 
intestinal  tube ;  and  in  the  rectum  their 
orifices  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
length  they  vary  from  to  -Jg-  of  a  line. 
Each  tubule  (fig.  194)  is  constructed  of  the 
same  essential  parts  as  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  viz.,  of  a  fine  memhrana  propria, 
or  basement  membrane,  a  layer  of  cylindrical 
epithelium  lining  it,  and  capillary  blood- 
vessels covering  its  exterior,  the  free  surface 
of  the  columnar  cells  presenting  an  appear- 
ance precisely  similar  to  the  "  striated  basilar 
border  "  which  covers  the  villi.  Their  con- 
tents appear  to  vary,  even  in  health  ;  the 
vai'ieties  being  dependent,  probably,  on  the 
period  of  time  in  relation  to  digestion  at 
which  they  are  examined. 
Among  the  columnar  cells  of  Lieberkiihn 's  follicles,  goblet  cells 
frequently  occur  (fig.  193). 

(2.)  Brunner' s  glands  (fig.  196)  are  confined  to  the  duodenum; 
they  are  most  abundant  and  thickly  set  at  the  commencement  of 
this  portion  of  the  intestine,  diminishing  gradually  as  the  duo- 
denum advances.  They  are  situated  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue,  each  gland  is  a 
branched  and  convoluted  tube,  lined  with  columnar  epithelium. 
As  before  said,  in  structure  they  are  very  similar  to  the  pyloric 
glands  of  the  stomach,  and  their  epithelium  undergoes  a  similar 
change  during  secretion ;  but  they  are  more  branched  and  con- 
voluted and  their  ducts  are  longer.  (Watney.)  The  duct  of  each 
gland  passes  through  the  muscularis  mucosas,  and  oj)eus  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

(3.)  The  glands  of  Peyer  occur  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  in  the 


Fig.  192. — I'iece  of  smnll 
intestine  {previously  dis- 
tended and  hardened  hy 
alcohol)  laid  open  to 
show  the  nonnal  posi- 
tion of  the  valvulse  con- 
niventes. 
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small  intestine.  They  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  near  to  the  ileo-cfecal.  valve.  They  are 
met  with  in  two  conditions,  viz.,  either  scattered  singlj',  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  glanduke  solitarice,  or  aggregated  in  groups 
varying  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length  and  about  half-an-inch 


Fig.  193. —  Transverse  section  through  four 
crypts  of  lAeberkuhn  from  the  large 
intestine  of  the  pig.  They  are  lined 
by  columnar  epithelial  cells,  the 
nuclei  being  placed  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  cells.  The  divisions  between 
the  cells  are  seen  as  lines  radiating 
from  L,  the  lumen  of  the  ciypt ; 
G,  epithelial  cells,  which  have  become 
transformed  into  goblet  cells.  X  350. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


Fig.  194. — A  gland  of 
Lieberkiihn  in  lon- 
gitudinal section, 
(Brinton.) 


in  width,  chiefly  of  an  oval  form,  their  long  axis  parallel  with  that 
of  the  intestine.  In  this  state,  they  are  named  glandulce  agmi- 
natce,  the  groups  being  commonly  called  Peyer's  patches  (fig.  197), 
and  almost  always  placed  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesen- 
tery. In  structure,  and  in  function,  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  solitary  glands  and  the  individual  bodies  of  which 
each  gi'oup  or  patch  is  made  up.  They  are  really  single  or  aggre- 
gated masses  of  adenoid  tissue  forming  lymph-follicles.  In  the 
condition  in  which  they  have  been  most  commonly  examined,  each 
gland  appears  as  a  circular  opaque-white  rounded  body,  from 
to  -jJj  inch  in  diameter,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
developed.  They  are  principally  contained  in  the  submucous 
coat,  bvit  sometimes  project  througli  the  nnismlaris  mucosa;  into 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  agminate  glands,  each  follicle 
reaches  the  free  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  is  covered  with 
columnar  epithelium.  Each  gland  is  surrounded  by  the  openings 
of  Licberkiihn's  follicles. 
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The  adjacent  glands  of  a  Payer's  patch  are  connected  together 
by  adenoid  tissue.  Sometimes  the  lymphoid  tissue  reaches  the 
free  surface,  replacing  the  epithelium,  as  is  also  the  case  with  some 
of  the  lymphoid  follicles  of  the  tonsil  (p.  276). 

Peyer's  glands  are  surrounded  by  lymphatic  sinuses  which  do 
not  penetrate  into  their  interior ;  the  interior  is,  however,  traversed 


i'ig.  195. — 2'i-ansverse  section  of  iiijecled  Peyei's  glands  (from  Kolliker).  The  di-a'wiiif?  was 
tiikon  from  a  preparation  made  by  Frey  :  it  represents  the  line  capillai-y-looped  net- 
work spreading'  from  the  smTounding  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  tlu'ee  of  Teyer's 
capsules  from  the  iBtestine  of  the  rabbit. 

by  a  very  rich  blood  capillary  plexus.  If  the  vermiform  appendix 
of  a  rabbit  which  consists  largely  of  Peyer's  glands  be  injected  with 
blxie  by  pressing  the  point  of  a  fine  syringe  into  one  of  the  lym- 
phatic sinuses,  the  Peyer's  glands  will  appear  as  greyish  white 
spaces  surrounded  by  blue ;  if  now  the  arteries  of  the  same  be 
injected  with  red,  the  greyish  patches  will  change  to  red,  thus 
proving  that  they  are  surrounded  by  lymphatic  spaces  but  j^je/ie- 
irated  by  blood-vessels.  The  lacteals  passing  out  of  the  villi  coiu- 
Hiunicato  with  the  lymph  sinuses  round  Peyer's  glands. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  are  largest  and  most  prominent  in 
children  and  young  persons. 

Villi. — The  Villi  (figs;  191,  196,  198,  and  199),  are  confined 
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exclusively  to  the  mucous  merabraue  of  the  smaU  intestine.  They 
!ire  minute  vascular  processes,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line 
and  two-thirds  in  length,  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  giving  it  a  peculiar 
velvety,  fleecy  appearance.  Krause 
estimates  them  at  fifty  to  ninety  in 
number  in  a  square  line  at  the  upper 
[)ai1;  of  the  small  intestine,  and  at 
forty  to  seventy  in  the  same  area 
at  the  lower  part.  They  vary  in  form 
even  in  the  same  animal,  and  differ 
according  as  the  lymphatic  vessels 
they  contain  are  empty  or  full  of 
chyle  ;  being  usually,  in  the  former 
case,  flat  and  pointed  at  their 
summits,  in  the  latter  cylindrical  or 
cleavate. 

Eacli  villus  consists  of  a  small 
projection  of  mucous  membrane,  and 
its  interior  is  therefore  supported 
througiiout  by  fine  adenoid  tissue, 
which  forms  the  framework  or  stroma 
in  which  the  other  constituents  are 
contained. 

The  surface  of  the  villus  is  clothed 
by  columnar  epithelium,  which  rests 
on  a  fine  basement  membrane ; 
Avliile  within  this  are  found,  reckon- 
ing from  without  inwards,  blood- 
vessels, fibres  of  the  mmcularis  mu- 
fostv,  and  a  single  lymphatic  or  lac- 
teal vessel  rarely  looped  or  branched 
(fig.  200)  ;  besides  granular  matter, 
fat-glol)ules,  etc. 

The  ejjitheUum  is  of  the  columnar  kind,  and  continuous  with 
tliat  lining  the  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cells 
are  arranged  with  their  long  axis  radiating  from  the  surfiice  of 
the  villus  (fig.  199),  and  their  smaller  ends  resting  on  the  base- 
ment membrane.  The  free  surfivce  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
villi,  like  that  of  the  cells  which  cover  the  general  surface  of  the 
tmicous  membrane,  is  covered  by  a  fine  border  which  exhibits 


196. —  Vertical  stction  of  duode~ 
limn,  Khowiiiy  a,  villi  ;  b,  ci-ypts  of 
Liebpikiilui,  and  c,  Brunnei-'s 
gluiidH  in  tlio  subnniL'o.Sii  s,  'witli 
duotH,  (/ ;  musculiiris  mucoHcu,  m  ; 
and  circular  iiiusoular  coat/.  (Scho- 
Held.l 
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very  delicate  stviations  whence  it  derives  its  name,  "striated 
basilar  border." 

Beneath  the  basement  or  limiting  membrane  there  is  a  rich 
supply  of  blood-vessels.  Two  or  more  minute  arteries  are  distri- 
buted within  each  villus ;  and  from  their  capillaries,  which  form  a 
dense  network,  proceed  one  or  two  small  veins,  which  pass  out  at 
the  base  of  the  villus. 

The  layer  of  the  muscularis  mucosce  in  the  villus  forms  a  kind 


Fig.  197. — AymiiiiUe  follicles,  or  I'eyei's  patch,  in  a  state  of  distension,    x  5.  (Boehm.) 


of  thin  hollow  cone  immediately  around  the  centi*al  lacteal, 
and  is,  therefore^  situate  beneath  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  instrumental  in  the  propulsion  of  chyle  along  the 
lacteal. 

The  lacteal  vessel  enters  tlie  base  of  each  villus,  and  passing 
up  in  the  middle  of  it,  extends  nearly  to  the  tip,  where  it  ends 
commonly  by  a  closed  and  somewhat  dilated  extremity.  In  the 
larger  villi  there  may  be  two  small  lacteal  vessels  which  end  by 
a  loop  (fig.  200),  or  the  lacteals  may  form  a  kind  of  network  in 
the  villus.  The  last  method  of  ending,  however,  is  rarely  or  never 
seen  in  the  human  subject,  although  common  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  (a,  fig.  201). 

The  office  of  the  villi  is  the  absorption  of  ciiyle  and  other  liquids 
from  the  intestine.  The  mode  in  wliich  they  effect  this  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 

II.  The  Large  Intestine, — The  Large  Intestine,  which  in  an 
adult  is  from  about  4  to  6  feet  long,  is  subdivided  for  descriptive 
purposes  into  three  portions  (fig.  164)  viz.  : — the  ca'atm,  a  short 
wide  pouch,  communicating  with  the  lower  end  of  the  small 
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intestine  through  an  opening,  guarded  by  the  ileo-ccecal  valve  ;  the 
colon,  continuous  with  the  ctecum,  which  forms  the  principal  part 


Fig.  iq8. — Section  of  smnll  intestine,  showing'  villi,  Lieberklihn's  glands  and  a  Peyer's 
solitaiy  gland.        m,  muscnlaris  mucosse.    ^ Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  divided  into  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descending  portions ;  and  the  rectum,  which,  after  dilating  at 
its  lower  part,  again  contracts,  and  immediately  afterwards  opens 


Fig.  igg. —  VeHic.nl  section  of  a  villus  of  the  small  intestine  of  a  cat,  a,  striated  basilar  border 
of  the  epithelium  ;  t,  columnar  epithelium  ;  c,  goblet  cells  ;  (/,  central  lymph-vessel ; 
e,  .smooth  muscular  fibres  ;  /,  adenoid  stronui  of  the  villus  in  which  lympli  coi-pusolea 
lie.  (Klein.) 

extcnially  through  the  anus.  Attached  to  the  csecum  is  the  small 
appendix  vermi/ormii.  -  : 

Structure. —  Like  the  small  intestine,  the  large  intestine  is  con-, 
structed  of  four  principal  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  sub- 
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mucous,  and  mucous.  The  serous  coat  need  not  be  here  particu- 
larly described.  Connected  with  it  are  the  small  processes  of 
peritoneum  containing  fat,  called  apjjendices  epiploicce.  The  fibres 
of  the  rmiscular  coat,  like  those  of  the  small  intestine,  are  arranged 
in  two  layers — the  outer  longitudinal,  the  inner  circular.  In  the 
caecum  and  colon,  the  longitudinal  fibres,  besides  being,  as  in  tlie 


Fig.  200. — A.  Villus  of  sheep.        Villi  of  man.    (Slightly  altered  from  Teichnuinn.) 

small  intestine,  thinly  disposed  in  all  parts  of  the  wall  of  tlie 
bowel,  are  collected,  for  the  most  part,  into  three  strong  bands, 
which,  being  shorter,  from  end  to  end,  than  the  other  coats  of  the 
intestine,  hold  the  canal  in  folds,  bounding  intermediate  sacculi. 
On  the  division  of  these  bands,  the  intestine  can  be  drawn  out 
to  its  full  length,  and  it  then  assumes,  of  coiu-se,  an  uniformly 
cylindrical  form.  In  the  rectum,  the  fasciciili  of  these  longitu- 
dinal bands  spread  out  and  mingle  with  the  other  longitudinal 
fibres,  forming  with  them  a  thicker  layer  of  fibres  than  exists  on 
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any  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  circular  muscular 
fibres  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bowel,  but  arc 
somewhat  more  marked  in  the  intervals  between  the  sacculi. 
Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  they  become  more  numerous, 


Tig.  201. — Dinyrnm  of  lartrnl  m-.i.sd.s  in  .Dniilt  inle.'itine.  A,  laeteiils  in  villi;  r,  Peyer's 
glnnda ;  b  and  d,  Hupci'fleial  and  deep  net^^  ork  of  lacteals  in  submucous  tissue ; 
I.,  Lieberki'ihn's  glands ;  p.,  small  branch  of  lacteal  vessel  on  its  way  to  mesenteric 
gland  ;  11  and  o,  muscular  fibres  of  intestine  ;  s,  peritoneum.  (Teichmann.) 


and  at  the  anus  they  form  a  strong  band  called  the  internal 
sphincter  muscle. 

The  mucous  memhrane  of  tlie  large,  like  that  of  the  small 
intestine,  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium,  but,  unlike 
it,  is  (|uitc  smooth  and  destitute  of  villi,  and  is  not  projected  in 
the  form  of  valvuire  conniventes.  Its  general  microscopic  structure 
rcscmV)les  that  of  the  small  intestine  :  and  it  is  bounded  below  by 
the  muscularis  mucosce. 

The  general  arrangement  of  ganglia  and  nervc-fibros  in  the  large 
intestine  resembles  that  in  the  small  (p.  298). 
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Glands. — The  glands  with  which  the  large  intestine  is  provided 
are  of  two  kinds,  (i)  the  tubular  and  (2)  the  lymphoid. 

(i.)  The  tulndar  glands,  or  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  resemble  those 
of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  numerous. 
They  are  also  more  uniformly  distributed, 

(2.)  Follicles  of  adenoid  or  lymjyhoid  tissue  are  most  numerous 
in  the  caecum  and  vermiform  appendix.    They  resemble  in  shape 


1 


Kg.  202. — Horizontal  section  t/irour/h  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine, 
shewing  Lieberkiihn's  glands  in  transverse  section,  a,  lumen  of  ^land — lining  of 
coltimnar  cells  with  c,  goblet  cells,  b,  supporting  connective  tissue.  Highly  magnified. 
(V.  D.  Han-is.) 

and  structure,  almost  exactly,  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small 
intestine.    Peyer's  patches  are  not  found  in  the  large  intestine. 

Ileo-csecal  Valve. — The  ileo-csecal  valye  is  situate  at  the  place 
of  junction  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestine,  and  guards 
against  any  reflex  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  into  the  ileum. 
It  is  composed  of  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane. 
Each  fold  is  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  strengthened  on  the  ,  outside  by  some  of  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  which  are  contained 
between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  two  layers  of  which  each  fold 
is  composed.  While  the  circular  muscular  fibres,  however,  of  the 
bowel  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  caecum  are  contaiiaed 
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between  tlie  outer  opposed  surfaces  of  the  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane which  form  the  valve,  the  longitudinol  muscular  fibres  and 
the  peritoneum  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  respectively  arc 
continuous  witli  each  other,  without  dipping  in  to  follow  the  cir- 
cular fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
the  folding  inwards  of  these  two  last-named  structures  is  pre- 
served, while  on  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneum,  the  valve  can  be  made  to 
disappear,  just  as  the  constrictions  between  the  sacculi  of  the 
large  intestine  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  performing  a  similar 
operation.  The  inner  surface  of  the  folds  is  smooth  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ileum  being  continuous  with  that  of  the 
cpecum.  That  surface  of  each  fold  which  looks  towards  the  small 
intestine  is  covered  with  villi,  while  that  which  looks  to  the  ctecum 
has  none.  When  the  caecum  is  distended,  the  margin  of  the  folds 
are  stretched,  and  thus  are  brought  into  firm  apposition  one  with 
the  other. 

Digestion  in  the  Intestines. 

After  the  food  has  been  duly  acted  upon  by  the  stomach,  such 
as  has  not  been  absorbed  passes  into  the  duodenimi,  and  is  there 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  pancreas  and  liver 
which  enter  that  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  Before  consider- 
ing the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  consequence, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  structure  and  secretion  of  these 
glands,  and  to  the  secretion  (succus  entericus)  which  is  poured  out 
into  the  intestines  from  the  glands  lining  them. 

The  Pancreas,  and  its  Secretion. 

The  Pancreas  is  situated  within  the  curve  formed  by  the 
duodenum ;  and  its  main  duct  opens  into  that  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  through  a  small  opening,  or  through  a  duct  common 
to  it  and  to  the  liver,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
pylorus. 

Strticture. — In  structure  the  pancreas  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  salivary  glands.  Its  capsule  and  septa,  as  well  as  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  are  similarly  distributed.  It  is,  however, 
looser  and  softer,  the  lobes  and  lobules  being  less  compactly 
aiTanged.  The  main  duct  divides  into  branches  (lobar  ducts),  one 
for  each  lobe,  and. these  branches  subdivide  into  intralobular  ducts, 
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and  these  again  by  their  division  and  branching  form  the  gland 
tissue  proper.  The  intralobular  ducts  correspond  to  a  lobule, 
while  between  them  and  the  secreting  tubes  or  alveoli  are  longer 
or  shorter  intermediary  ducts.  The  larger  ducts  possess  a  very 
distinct  lumen  and  a  membrana  propria  lined  with  columnar 
epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are  longitudinally  striated,  but  are 

shorter  than  those  found  in 
the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands.  In  the  intralobular 
ducts  the  epithelium  is  short 
and  the  lumen  is  smaller.  The 
intermediary  ducts  oiiening 
into  the  alveoli  possess  a  dis- 
tinct lumen,  with  a  membrana 
propria  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  flattened  elongated 
cells.  The  alveoli  are  branched 
and  convoluted  tubes,  with  a 
membrana  propria  lined  with  a 
single  layer  of  columnar  cells. 
They  have  no  distinct  lumen, 
the  centre  portion  of  the  tube 
being  occupied  by  fusiform  or 
branched  cells.  Heidenhain 
has  observed  that  the  alveolar 
cells  in  the  pancreas  of  a  fasting 
dog  consist  of  two  zones,  an  inner  or  central  zone  which  is  finely 
granular,  and  which  stains  feebly,  and  a  smaller  parietal  zoue  of 
finely  striated  protoplasm  which  stains  easily.  The  nucleus  is  partly 
in  one,  partly  in  the  other  zone.  During  digestion,  it  is  found  that 
the  outer  zone  increases  in  size,  and  the  central  zone  diminishes ; 
the  cell  itself  becoming  smaller  from  the  discharge  of  the  secretion. 
At  the  end  of  digestion  the  first  condition  again  appears,  the  inner 
zone  enlarging  at  the  expense  of  the  outer.  It  appears  that  the 
granules  are  formed  by  the  protoj^lasm  of  the  cells,  from  material 
supplied  to  it  by  the  blood.  The  granules  are  thought  to  be  not 
the  ferment  itself,  but  material  from  Avhich,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  ferments  of  the  gland  are  made,  and  therefore  called 
Zymogen.  The  special  form  of  nerve  terminations,  called  Pacinian 
corpuscles,  are  often  found  in  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatic  Secretion. — The  secretion  of  the  pancreas  has 


Fig.  203. — Section  of  the  pancreas  of  a  dor/  duriiirj 
digestion,  a,  alveoli  lined  with  cells,  the 
outer  zone  of  which  is  well  stained  with 
hiematoxylin ;  d,  intermediaiy  duct  lined 
with  squamous  epithelium,  x  350.  (Klein 
and  Noble  Smith.) 
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been  obtained  for  purposes  of  experiment  from  the  lower  animals, 
especially  the  dog,  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  exposing  the  duct 
of  the  gland,  which  is  then  made  to  communicate  with  the  exterior. 
A  pancreatic  fistula  is  thus  established. 

Au  extract  of  pancreas  made  from  the  gland  which  has  been  removed 
from  an  animal  killed  during  digestion  possesses  the  active  properties  of 
l>ancreatic  secretion.  It  is  made  by  fii'st  dehydrating  the  gland,  which 
has  been  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  by  keeping  it  for  some  days  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then,  after  the  entire  removal  of  the  alcohol,  placing  it  in 
strong  glycerin.  A  glycerin  extract  is  thus  obtained.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  ferment  tryjisin  greatly  increases  if 
t)ie  gland  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  before  placing  in 
alcohol  ;  indeed,  a  glycerin  extract  made  from  the  gland  immediately  upon 
removal  from  the  body  often  appears  to  contain  none  of  the  ferment. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  conversion  of  zymogen  in  the  gland  into 
the  ferment  only  takes  place  during  the  act  of  secretion,  and  that  the  gland, 
although  it  always  contains  in  its  cells  the  materials  (trypsinogen)  out  of 
which  trypsin  is  formed,  yet  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other  only 
takes  place  by  degrees.  Dilute  acid  appears  to  assist  and  accelerate  the 
conversion,  and  if  a  recent  pancreas  be  rubbed  up  with  dilute  acid  before 
dehydration,  a  glycerin  extract  made  afterwards,  even  though  the  gland 
may  have  been  only  recently  removed  from  the  body,  is  very  active. 

Properties. — Pancreatic  juice  is  colourless,  transparent,  and 
slightly  viscid,  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  varies  in  specific  gravity 
from  loio  to  1015,  according  as  it  is  obtained  from  a  per- 
manent fistula — then  more  watery — or  from  a  newly-opened 
duct.  The  solids  vary  in  a  temporary  fistula  from  80  to  100 
parts  per  thousand,  and  in  a  permanent  one  from  16  to  50  per 
thousand. 


Chemical  Composition  of  the  Pancreatic  Secretion. 

From  a  permanent  fistula.  (Bernstein.) 

Water  975 

Solids — Ferments  (including  trypsin,  amylopsin,  rennet, 
and  1  steapsin)  : 
Proteids,  including    Serum-Albumin  "i 

and  Casein  C  17 

Leucin  and  Tyrosin  ;  Fats  and  Soaps.  ) 
Inorganic  residue,  especially  Sodium  )  8 

Carbonate  \    25 


1000 


Functions. — (i.)  By  the  aid  of  its  proteolytic  ferment,  trypsin,  it 
converts  proteiik  into  2}e2jtones,  the  intermediate  product  being  not 
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.  akin  to  syntouin  or  acid-albumin  as  in  gastric  digestion,  but 
:  to    alkali-albumin.     Kiihne   calls    the   intermediate  products, 
.  both  in  the  peptic  and  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids,  anti- 
nlbumose  and  hemi-albumose,  and  states  that  the  peptones  formed 
cori'espond  to  these  products,  which  he  therefore  terms  anii-pejjione 
and  hemi-peptone.    The  hemipeptone  is  capable  of  being  converted 
.  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment — trypsin — into  leucin  or 
amido-caproic  acid  (CgHj^NOJ  and  tyrosin,  (CgHj^NOj),  but  is  not 
so  changed  by  pepsin  :  the  antipeptone  cannot  be  further  split  up. 
The  products  of  pancreatic  digestion  are  sometimes  further  com- 
plicated by  the  appearance  of  certain  ftecal  substances  of  which 
indol  (C3      N),  slcatol  (Cg  Hg  N),  phenol      Hg  0),  and  napthilamine 
are  the  most  important.  (Kiihne.) 

When  the  digestion  goes  on  for  a  long  time  the  indol  is  fomied 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  emits  a  most  disagreeable  feecal 
odour.  These  further  products  are  produced  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  micro-organisms  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  fluid. 

All  the  albuminous  or  proteid  substances  which  have  not  been 
converted  into  peptone  and  absorbed  in  the  stomach,  and  the  par- 
tially changed  substances,  i.e.,  the  para-peptones,  are  converted 
into  peptone  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  then  in  part  into  leucin 
and  tyrosin. 

(2.)  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  gelatins,  or 
nitrogenous  bodies  other  than  p)roteids,  is  not  so  distinct.  Mucin  can, 
however,  be  dissolved,  but  not  keratin  in  horny  tissues.  Gelatin 
itself  is  formed  into  peptone  (gelatin-2}eptone). 

(3.)  Starch  is  converted  into  maltose  and  then  into  glucose  in  an 
exactly  similar  manner  to  that  which  happens  with  the  saliva ; 
erythro-  and  achroo-dextrine  being  intermediate  products.  If  the 
sugar  which  is  at  first  formed  is  maltose,  the  ferment  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice  after  a  time  completes  the  whole  change  of  starch  into 
glucose.  This  distinct  amylolytic  ferment  in  the  pancreatic  juice 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ptyalin,  is  called  Amylopsin. 

(4.)  Fancreatic  juice  possesses  tJie  property  of  curdling  mill;  con- 
taining a  special  (rennet)  ferment  for  that  purpose.  The  ferment 
is  distinct  from  trypsin,  and  will  act  in  the  presence  of  an  acid 
(W.  Roberts).    It  is  best  extracted  by  brine. 

(5.)  Oils  and  fats  are  emulsified  and  saponified  by  pancreatic  secre- 
tion. The  terms  emtdsification  and  saponification  may  need  a  little 
explanation.  The  former  is  used  to  signify  an  important  mechanical 
change  in  oils  or  fats,  whereby  they  are  made  into  an  emulsion,  or 
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in  other  words  are  minivfcely  subdivided  into  small  particles.  If  a 
small  drop  of  an  emulsion  be  looked  at  under  the  microscope  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  minute  rounded 
particles  of  oil  or  fat,  of  varying  sizes.  The  more  complete  the 
emulsion  the  smaller  are  these  particles.  An  emulsion  is  formed 
at  once  if  oil  or  fat,,  which  nearly  always  is  slightly  acid  from  the 
presence  of  free  fotty  acid,  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  solution. 
Saponification  signifies  a  distinct  chemical  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  oils  and  fats.  An  oil  or  a  fat  is  made  up  chemically  of 
glycerin,  a  triatomic  alcohol  (see  Appendix),  and  one  or  more  fatty 
acid  radicles.  When  an  alkali  is  added  to  a  fat  and  heat  is 
applied,  two  changes  take  place,  firstly,  the  oil  or  fat  is  split  up 
into  glycerin,  and  its  corresponding  fatty  acid ;  secondly,  the  fatty 
acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  to  form  a  soap  which  is  chemically 
known  as  stearate,  oleate,  or  palmitate  of  potassium  or  sodium. 
Thus  saponification  means  a  chemical  splitting  up  of  oils  or  fats 
into  new  compounds,  and  emulsificatiou  means  merely  a  mechanical 
splitting  of  them  up  into  minute  particles.  The  pancreatic  juice 
has  been  for  many  years  credited  with  the  possession  of  a  special 
ferment,  which  was  called  by  Claude  Bernard  stea2:)sin,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  aid  in  one  or  both  of  these  processes.  It  appears 
very  doubtful,  however,  if  either  the  mechanical  or  the  chemical 
splitting  up  of  fats  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  jiiice  is  a  ferment 
action  at  all. 

Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  pancreatic  duct  being 
obstructed,  so  that  its  secretion  could  not  be  discharged,  fatty  or  oily 
matter  was  abundantly  discharged  from  the  intestines.  In  nearly  all  these 
cases,  indeed,  the  liver  was  coincidental ly  diseased,  and  the  change  or 
absence  of  the  bile  might  appear  to  contribute  to  the  result  ;  yet  the 
frequency  of  extensive  disease  of  the  liver,  unaccompanied  by  fatty  dis- 
charges from  the  intestines,  favours  the  view  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  to 
the  absence  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  from  the  intestines  that  the  excretion  or 
non-absorption  of  fatty  matter  should  be  .ascribed. 

Conditions  favourable  to  the  Action. — These  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  saliva,  and  the  reverse 
(p.  270). 

The  Liver. 

The  Liver,  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  situated  in  the 
,abdomen  on  the  right  side  chiefly,  is  an  extremely  vascular 
organ,  and  receives  its  sup|)ly  of  blood  from  two  distinct  s(jurce.s, 
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viz.,  from  the  portal  vein  and  from  the  hepatic  artery,  while  the 
blood  is  returned  from  it  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  by  the 
hepatic  veins.  Its  secretion,  the  bile,  is  conveyed  from  it  by  the 
hepatic  duct,  either  directly  into  the  intestine,  or,  when  digestion 
is  not  going  on,  into  the  cystic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall- 
bladder, where  it  accumulates  until  required.     The  portal  vein, 


Fig.  204. — The  under  surface  of  the  liver,  o.  B.,  gall-bladder;  11.  d.,  common  bile-duct; 
II.  A.,  hepatic  arteiy;  v.  r.,  poital  vein;  l.  q.,  lobulus  quadratus;  l.  s.,  lobulus 
spigelii;  l.  c,  lobulus  caudatus ;  d.  v.,  ductus  vcnosus ;  u.  v.,  umbilical  vein.  (Noble 
Smith.) 

hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct  branch  together  throughout 
the  liver,  while  the  hepatic  veins  and  their  tributaries  run  by 
themselves. 

On  the  outside,  the  liver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of  peri- 
toneum, and  beneath  this  is  a  very  fine  coat  of  areolar  tissue,  con- 
tinuous over  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ.  It  is  thickest 
where  the  peritoneum  is  absent,  and  is  continuous  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  liver  with  the  fine  and,  in  the  human  subject, 
almost  imperceptible  areolar  tissue  investing  the  lobules.  At 
the  transverse  fissure  it  is  merged  in  the  areolar  investment 
called  Glisson's  capsule,  wliich,  surrounding  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  as  they  enter  at  this  part,  ac- 
companies them  in  their  branchings  through  the  substance  of 
the  liver. 

Structure. — The  liver  is  made  up  of  small  roundish  or  oval 
portions  called  lobules,  each  of  which  is  about  -^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  the  minute  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  hepatic  duct,  and  hepatic  vein ;  while  the  inter- 
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stices  of  these  vessels  are  filled  by  the  liver  cells.  The  hepatic 
cells  (fifj;.  205),  which  form  the  glandular  or  secreting  part  of  the 
liver,  are  of  a  spheroidal  form, 
somewhat  polygonal  from  mntual 
pressure  about  -g^-^  to  inch 
in  diameter,  possessing  one,  some- 
times two  nuclei.  The  cell-sub- 
stance contains  numerous  fatty 
molecules,  and  some  yellowish- 
brown  granules  of  bile-pigment. 
The  cells  sometimes  exhibit  slow 
amoeboid  movements.  They  are 
held  together  by  a  very  delicate  sustentacular  tissue,  continuous 
with  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

To  understand  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  liver, 
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Fi(j.  206. — Lnn;iitudiunl  sfctioii  0/  n  jioi-lal  muni,  containing'  a  portal  vein,  hepatic  aiioiy  and 
hepatic  duct,  from  the  pig.  i-,  hranch  of  vena  portic,  Hituato  in  a  poi-tal  canal  fomied 
amonpfst  tlie  lobules  of  tlio  liver,  /,  /,  and  giving'  off  vasjinal  bniuehes  ;  there  arc  also 
seen  ■nithin  the  hirge  portal  vein  lumierous  orifices  of  the  smallest  interlobular  veiii.s 
arising  diiectly  from  it ;  «,  hepatic  arteiy  ;  d,  liepatic  duct,    x  5.  (Kieman.) 

it  will  be  well  to  trace,  first,  the  two  blood-vessels  and  the  duct 
which  enter  the  organ  on  the  under  surface  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  viz.,  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct.  As 
before  remarked,  all  three  run  in  company,  and  their  appearance 


Fig.  205. — A.  Liver-cells.   B.  Ditto,  con- 
taining various-sized  pai-ticles  of  fat. 
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on  longitudinal  section  is  shown  in  fig.  206.  Running  together 
through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  they  are  contained  in  small 
channels  called  portal  canals,  their  immediate  investment  being  a 
sheath  of  areolar  tissue  (Glisson's  capsule). 

To  take  the  distribution  of  the  portal  vein  first : — In  its 
course  through  the  liver  this  vessel  gives  off  small  branches 
which  divide  and  subdivide  between  the  lobules  surrounding 
them  and  limiting  them,  and  from  this  circumstance  called 
inter-\6h\\\nx  veins.    From  these  small  vessels  a  dense  capillary 


rig.  207. — Cross  section  of  a  lohiUe  of  the  hummi  liver,  in  which  the  capillary  network  between 
the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  has  been  fully  injected,  i,  section  of  the  fHf)«-lobular 
vein ;  2,  its  smaller  branches  collecting  blood  from  the  capillary  network ;  3,  inter- 
lobular  tiranehes  of  the  vena  portee  with  their  smaller  ramifications  passing  inwai'ds 
towards  the  capillary  network  in  the  substance  of  the  lobule,    -i-  60.  (Sappey.) 

network  is  prolonged  into  the  substance  of  the  lobule,  and  this 
network  gradually  gathering  itself  up,  so  to  speak,  into  larger 
vessels,  converges  finally  to  a  single  small  vein,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  lobule,  and  hence  called  intra-lobnlai:  This  arrange- 
ment is  well  seen  in  fig.  207,  which  represents  a  transverse  section 
of  a  lobule. 

The  small  in^ra-lobular  veins  discharge  their  contents  into 
veins  called  swWobular  {hh  h,  fig.  208) ;  while  these  again,  by  their 
union,  form  the  main  branches  of  the  heiMtic  veins,  which  leave 
the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end  by  two  or  three  principal 
trunks  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  just  before  its  passage  through 
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the  diaphragm.  The  5i(6-lobular  and  hepatic  veins,  unlike  the 
portal  vein  and  its  companions,  have  little  or  no  areolar  tissue 
around  them,  and  their  coats  being  very  thin,  they  form  little 
more  than  mere  channels  in  the  liver  substance  which  closely 
siUTounds  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lobules  are  connected  with  the 


i: 


Vig.  208. — Section  of  a  iiortion  of  livtr  2>nssinr/  longilujinalli/  tlirough  a  eoiisiderahle  hepatic 
veiH,  from  the  pig.  n,  cepatic  venous  trunk,  agaiast  which  the  sides  of  the  lobules  (1) 
are  applied  ;  A,  h,  h,  sublobular  hepatic  veins,  on  -which  the  bases  of  the  lobules  i-est, 
.and  through  the  coats  of  which  they  are  seen  as  polygonal  figm'es ;  i,  mouth  of  the 
intralobular  veins,  opening  into  the  sublobular  veins ;  /',  inti-alobular  veins  shown 
passing  up  the  centre  of  some  divided  lobules  ;  /,  cut  surface  of  the  liver ;  c,  c,  walls 
of  the  hepatic  venous  canal,  foi-med  by  the  polygonal  bases  of  the  lobules.  X  5. 
(Kieman.) 

sublobular  veins  by  means  of  the  small  intralobular  veins  is  well 
seen  in  the  diagram  (fig.  209  and  in  fig.  208),  which  represent  the 
parts  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section.  Tiie  appearance  has  been 
likened  to  a  twig  having  leaves  without  footstalks — the  lobules 
representing  the  leaves,  and  the  sublobular  vein  the  small  branch 
from  whicli  it  springs.  On  a  transverse  section,  the  appearance  of 
the  infralolmlar  veins  is'that  of  i,  fig.  207,  wliilc  both  a  transverse 
and  longitudinal  section  are  exhibited  in  fig.  208. 

The  hepatic  artery,  the  function  of  which  is  to  distribute  blood 
for  nutrition  to  Glisson's  capsule,  the  walls  of  the  ducts  and  blood 
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vessels,  and  other  parts  of  the  liver,  is  distributed  in  a  very  similar 
manner  to  the  portal  vein,  its  blood  being  returned  by  small 

branches  either  into  the  ramifications 
of  the  portal  vein,  or  into  the  capillary 
plexus  of  the  lobules  which  connects  the 
inter-  and  ijiira-lobular  veins. 

The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  sub- 
divides in  a  manner  very  like  that  of 
the  i^ortal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  the 
larger  branches  being  lined  by  cylin- 
drical, and  the  smaller  by  small  poly- 
gonal epithelium. 

The  bile-capillaries  commence  be- 
tween the  hepatic  cells,  and  are  bounded 
by  a  delicate  membranous  wall  of  their 
own.  They  appear  to  be  always  bounded 
by  hepatic  cells  on  all  sides,  and  are  thus 
separated  from  the  nearest  blood-capil- 
lary by  at  least  the  breadth  of  one  cell 
(figs.  211  and  212). 


X'ig.  2C9. — D'uiijytim  slif.icing  the 
maniirr  hi  which  the  loiul':i  nf  the 
I'wei-  i-e.st  on  thfi  snhlobular  veins. 
(After  Kieiuan.) 


The  Gall-bladder. 

The  Gall-bladder  (g,  b,  fig.  204)  is  a  pyriform  bag,  attached 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  supported  also  by  the  peri- 


Fig  210. — Cnpilliinj  iip.livnrk  of  the  lohiiJes  nf  the  rahliit'x  liver.  The  figure  is  faiken  f rom  ii 
very  successful  injection  of  the  hepatic  veins,  niiide  by  Hartiug  :  it  shows  nearly  the 
whole  of  two  lobules,  and  parts  of  three  others ;  ;>,  portal  branches  running  in  the 
interlobular  spaces ;  h,  hepatic  veins  penetrating  and  radiating  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
lobules.    X  45.  (KoUiker.) 
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toneum,  whicli  passes  below  it.  The  larger  end  or  fundus,  projects 
])eyond  the  front  margin  of  the  liver;  while  the  smaller  end 
contracts  into  the  cystic  duct. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  gall- 
bladder are  constnicted  of  three 
principal  coats,  (i)  Externally  (ex- 
cepting that  part  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  liver),  is  the  serous 
coat,  which  has  the  same  structure 
as  the  peritoneum  with  which  it  is 
continuous.  Within  this  is  (2)  the 
fibrous  or  areolar  coat,  constructed 
of  tough  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue, 
with  which  is  mingled  a  consider- 
able number  of  plain  muscular  fibres, 
both  longitudinal  and  circular.  (3) 
Internally  the  gall-bladder  is  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  a  layer 
of  columnar  epithelium.  The  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membi'ane  pre- 
sents to  the  naked  eye  a  minutely 
honeycombed  appearance  from  a 
number  of  tiny  polygonal  depressions 
with  intervening  ridges,  by  which  its  surface  is  mapped  out.  In 
the  cystic  duct  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised  up  in  the  form  of 


Pig.  212. — Ilepalir,  cdl.i  ami  hile  cap'illnricn,  from  the  liver  of  a  cliild  three  months  old. 
Both  fiffures  represent  friif^mcnts  of  a  .section  carried  through  the  periphery  of  a  lobvde. 
'Pile  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  recognized  l>y  their  circular  contour:  vp,  corre- 
sponds to  an  interlobular  vein  in  immediate  proximity  with  wliich  ai-e  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  biliary  ducts,  to  which,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figures,  the  much 
larger  hepatic  cells  suddenly  succeed,    ( U.  Hering. ) 


Fig.  211. — Portion  of  a  lohule  of  livei: 
a,  bile  capillaries  between  livei^ 
cells,  the  network  in  which  is 
well  seen ;  b,  blood  capillaries. 
X  350.  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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cresccatic  folds,  which  together  appear  like  a  spiral  valve,  and 
which  minister  to  the  function  of  the  gall-bladder  in  retaining  the 
bile  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.. 

The  gall-bladder  and  all  the  main  biliary  ducts  are  provided 
■with  mucous  glands,  "which  open  on  their  internal  surface. 

Functions  of  the  Liver. — The  functions  of  the  Liver  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  heads: — i.  The  Secretion  of  Bile. 
2.  The  Elaboration  of  Blood ;  under  this  head  may  be  included 
the  Glycogenic  Function. 


I.  The  Secretion  of  Bile. 

The  Bile. — Properties. — The  bile  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  of 
a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  and, 
when  fresh,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  odour  :  it  has  a  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1020. 
Its  colour  and  degree  of  consistence  vary  much,  quite  iudc- 
]3endent  of  disease ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  becomes  gradually  more 
deeply  coloured  and  thicker  as  it  advances  along  its  ducts,  or 
when  it  remains  long  in  the  gall-bladder,  wherein,  at  the  same 
time,  it  becomes  more  viscid  and  ropy,  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
more  bitter  taste,  mainly  from  its  greater  degree  of  concentration, 
on  accoimt  of  partial  absorption  of  its  water,  but  partly  also  from 
being  mixed  with  mucus. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Human  Bile.  (Frerichs.) 


Water  859-2 

Solids — Bile  salts  or  Bilin  91 -5 

Fat  92 

Cholesterin   2'6 

Mucus  and  colouring  mattere  .  .  .  .  29-8 
Salts  77 


140-8 

lOOQ-O 

(a)  Bile  salts,  or  Bilin,  can  be  obtained  as  colourless,  exceed- 
ingly deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in  Avater,  alcohol,  and  alkaline 
solutions,  giving  to  the  watery  solution  the  taste  and  general 
characteilB  of  bile.    They  consist  of  sodium  salts  of  glycocholic 
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iind  taurocholic  acids.  The  former  salt  is  composed  of  cholic  acid 
combined  with  glycin  (see  Appendix),  the  latter  of  the  same  acid 
combined  with  taurin.  The  proportion  of  these  two  salts  in 
the  bile  of  different  animals  varies,  e.g.,  in  ox  bile  the  glycocho- 
late  is  in  great  excess,  whereas  the  bile  of  the  dog,  cat,  bear, 
and  other  carnivora  contains  taurocholate  alone ;  in  human  bile 
both  are  present  in  about  the  same  amount  (glycocholate  in 
excess?). 

Preparation  of  Bile  Salts. — Bile  salts  may  be  prepared  in  the  follow- 
injj'  manner  :  mix  bile  which  has  been  evaporated  to  a  quarter  of  its  bulk 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporate  to  perfect  dryness  in  a  water  bath. 
Next  extract  the  mass  whilst  still  warm  with  absolute  alcohol.  Separate 
the  alcoholic  extract  by  filtration,  and  to  it  add  perfectly  anhydrous  ether 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  The  solution  and  precipitate 
should  be  set  aside  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle  for  some  days,  when 
crystals  of  the  bile  salts  or  bilin  will  have  separated  out.  The  glycocholate 
may  be  separated  from  the  taurocholate  by  dissolving  bilin  in  water,  and 
adding  to  it  a  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  and  then  a  little  basic  lead 
acetate,  when  lead  glycocholate  separates  out.  Filter  and  add  to  the  filtrate 
lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of  lead  taurocholate  will  be  formed, 
which  may  be  filtered  oif.  In  both  cases,  the  lead  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
suspending  or  dissolving  in  hot  alcohol,  adding  hydrogen  sulphate,  filtering 
and  allowing  the  acids  to  separate  out  by  the  addition  of  water. 

The  Test  for  bile  salts  is  known  as  Pettenkofer's.  If  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salts  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the 
bile  acids  are  first  of  all  precipitated,  but  on  the  further  addition 
of  the  acid  are  re-dissolved.  If  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  solution 
of  cane  sugar  be  added,  a  fine  deep  cherry  red  to  purjjle  colour  is 
developed. 

The  re-action  will  also  occur  on  the  addition  of  grape  or  fruit  sugar  instead 
of  cane  sugar,  slowly  with  the  first,  quickly  with  the  last;  and  a  colour 
similar  to  the  above  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar 
on  albumen,  the  crystalline  lens,  nerve  tissue,  oleic  acid,  pure  ether, 
cholesterin,  morphia,  codeia  and  amylic  alcohol. 

The  spectrum  of  Pettenkofer's  reaction,  when  the  fluid  is  mode- 
rately diluted,  shows  four  bands — the  most  marked  and  largest  at 
E,  and  a  little  to  the  left ;  another  at  F ;  a  third  between  D  and 
E,  nearer  to  D  ;  and  the  fourth  near  D. 

(6)  The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  of  man  and  the 
Carnivora  is  termed  Bilirubin  or  Bilifulvin  (C,t  H.g      O3)  crystal 
lizable  and  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  chloroform  or  carbon 
tlisuli)liidc  ;  a  green  colouring  matter,  Biliverdin  (C.o  H.j„  N,  Uj) 
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which  always  exists  in  large  amount  in  the  bile  of  Herbivora,  being 
formed  from  bilirubni  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  subjecting  the 
bile  to  any  other  oxidizing  agency,  as  by  adding  nitric  acid.  When 
the  bile  has  been  long  in  the  gall-bladder,  a  third  pigment, 
JBiiiprasiv,  may  be  also  found  in  small  amount. 

In  cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile 
is  re-absorbed,  and  circulates  with  the  blood,  giving  to  the  tissues 
the  yellow  tint  characteristic  of  jaundice. 

The  colouring  matters  of  human  bile  do  not  appear  to  give 
characteristic  absorption  spectra ;  but  the  bile  of  the  guinea  pig, 
rabbit,  mouse,  sheep,  ox,  and  crow  do  so,  tlie  most  constant  of 
which  appears  to  be  a  band  at  F.  The  bile  of  the  sheep  and  ox 
give  three  bands  in  a  thick  layer,  and  four  or  five  bands  with  a 
thinner  layer,  one  on  each  side  of  D,  one  near  E,  and  a  faint  line 
fit  F.  (McMunn.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  close  relationsliip  between  the  colour- 
matters  of  the  blood  and  of  the  bile,  and  it  may  be  added,  between 
these  and  that  of  the  urine  (urobilm),  and  of  the  faeces  (ster- 
cohilin)  also  ;  it  is  probable  they  are,  all  of  them,  varieties  of  the 
same  pigment,  or  derived  from  the  same  source.  Indeed  it  is 
maintained  that  Urobilin  is  identical  with  Hydrobilirubin,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  obtained  from  bilirubin  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam,  or  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  alkaline 
hsematin  ;  both  urobilin  and  hydrobilirubin  giving  a  characteristic 
absorption  band  between  b  and  F.  They  are  also  identical  with 
stercobilin,  which  is  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  from  bile 
pigments. 

The  Test  (Gmclin's)  for  the  presence  of  hile-pigment  consists  of 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  yellow  with  nitrons 
acid ;  if  bile  be  present,  a  play  of  colours  is  produced,  beginning 
with  green  and  passing  through  blue  and  violet  to  red,  and  lastly 
to  yellow.  The  spectrvun  of  Gmelin's  test  gives  a  black  band 
extending  from  near  b  to  beyond  F. 

(c)  Fatty  substances  are  found  in  variable  proportions  in  the  bile. 
Besides  the  ordinary  saponifiable  fats,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of 
Cholesterin,  a  so-called  non-sajmiifiable  fat,  which  is  really  an 
alcohol,  and,  with  the  free  fats,  is  probably  held  in  solution  by 
the  bile  salts.  It  is  a  body  belonging  to  the  class  of  monatomic 
alcohols  0),  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates  (fig.  213). 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol  or  ether.    It  gives  a  red  colour  with  strong  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  and  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia ;  also  a  play  of 
colom-s  beginning  with  blooil  red  and  ending  with  green  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorform.  Lecithin  (C^  H^,,  NPOg), 
a  phosphorus-containing  body  and  Neurin  (C-  H,;  N0„),  are  also 
found  in  bile,  the  latter  probably 
}is  a  decomposition  product  of  the 
former. 

{d)  The  Mucus  in  bile  is  de- 
rived from  the  mucous  membrane 
and  glands  of  the  gall-bladder, 
and  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  It  con- 
stitutes the  residue  after  bile  is 
treated  with  alcohol.  The  epithe- 
lium with  which  it  is  mixed  ma}' 
be  detected  in  the  bile  with  the 
microscope  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical   cells,  either    scattered    or  ^i^.^n.-CrustaUinescaUscfcholestcria 

still  held  together  in  layers.  To 

the  presence  of  the  mucus  is  jJi'obably  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  bile  ;  for,  according  to  Berzelius,  if  the  mucus 
be  separated,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  many  days. 

(e)  The  Saline  or  inwganic  comtiiuents  of  the  bile  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  most  other  secreted  fluids.  It  is  possible  that  the 
carbonate  and  neutral  phosphate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  found 
in  the  ashes  of  bile,  are  formed  in  the  incineration,  and  do  not 
exist  as  such  in  the  fluid.  Oxide  of  iron  is  said  to  be  a  common 
constituent  of  the  ashes  of  bile,  and  copper  is  generally  found  in 
healthy  bile,  and  constantly  in  biliary  calculi. 

(/)  Gas. — Small  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
gases,  may  be  extracted  from  bile. 

Mode  of  Secretion  and  Discharge. — The  secretion  of  bile  is 
continually  going  on,  but  it  appears  to  be  retarded  dui'ing  fasting, 
and  accelerated  on  taking  food.  This  has  been  shown  by  tying 
the  common  bile-duct  of  a  dog,  and  establishing  a  fistulous 
opening  between  the  skin  and  gall-bladder,  whereby  all  the  bile 
secreted  was  discharged  at  the  surface.  It  was  noticed  that  when 
the  animal  was  fasting,  sometimes  not  a  drop  of  bile  was  dis- 
charged for  several  hours ;  but  that,  in  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  the  bile  began  to  flow 
abundantly,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  the  whole  period  of 
digestion. 
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The  bile  is  formed  in  the  hepatic  cells  ;  thence,  being  discharged 
into  the  minute  hepatic  ducts,  it  passes  into  the  larger  trunks, 
and  from  the  main  hepatic  duct  may  be  carried  at  once  into  the 
duodenum.  But,  probably,  this  happens  only  while  digestion  is 
going  on ;  dui'ing  fasting,  it  regurgitates  from  the  common  bile- 
duct  through  the  cystic  duct,  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  accu- 
nmlates  till,  in  the  next  period  of  digestion,  it  is  discharged  into 
the  intestine.  The  gall-bladder  thus  fulfils  what  appears  to  be  its 
chief  or  only  ofiice,  that  of  a  reservoir ;  for  its  presence  enables 
bile  to  be  constantly  secreted,  yet  ensures  its  employment  in  the 
service  of  digestion,  although  digestion  is  periodic,  and  the  secretion 
of  bile  constant. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  bile  passes  into  the  gall-bladder 
is  simple.  The  orifice  through  which  the  common  bile-duct  com- 
municates with  the  duodenum  is  narrower  than  the  duct,  and 
appears  to  be  closed,  except  when  there  is  sufiicient  pressure 
behind  to  force  the  bile  through  it.  The  pressure  exercised  upon 
the  bile  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  appears  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  force  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is 
closed ;  and  the  bile  in  the  common  duct,  finding  no  exit  in  the 
intestine,  traverses  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  passes  into  the  gall- 
l)ladder,  being  probably  aided  in  this  retrograde  course  by  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  ducts.  The  bile  is  discharged  from  the 
gall-bladder  and  enters  the  duodenum  on  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  small  intestine :  being  pressed  on  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  common  bile- 
duct  also ;  for  both  these  organs  contain  unstriped  muscular 
fibre-cells.  Their  contraction  is  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
food  in  the  duodenum  acting  so  as  to  produce  a  reflex  movement, 
the  force  of  which  is  sufficient  to  open  the  orifice  of  the  common 
bile-duct. 

Bile,  as  such,  is  not  pre-fwmed  in  the  blood.  As  just  observed, 
it  is  formed  or  secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells,  although  some  of  the 
material  may  be  brought  to  them  almost  in  the  condition  for 
immediate  secretion.  "When  it  is,  however,  prevented  by  an 
obstruction  of  some  kind,  from  escaping  into  the  intestine  (as  by 
tlie  passage  of  a  gcdl-stone  along  the  hepatic  duct)  it  is  absoi'bed  in 
great  excess  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it,  gives  rise  to 
the  well-known  phenomena  of  jaundice.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  pressure  of  secretion  in  the  ducts  is  noi-mally  very 
low,  and  if  it  exceeds  f  inch  of  mercury  (i6  mm.)  tlie  secretion 
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ceases  to  be  poured  out,  and  if  the  opposing  force  be  increased, 
the  bile  finds  its  way  into  the  blood. 

Qiiantity. — Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  quantity 
of  bile  discharged  into  the  intestines  in  twenty-four  hours  :  the 
quantity  doubtless  varying,  like  that  of  the  gastric  fluid,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  A  fair  average  of  several 
computations  would  give  20  to  40  oz.  (600 — 900  cc.)  as  the 
quantity  daily  secreted  by  man. 

Functions. — (i)  As  an  excrementitiom  substance,  the  bile  may 
serve  especially  as  a  medium  for  the  separation  of  excess  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  from  the  blood ;  and  its  adaptation  to  this  purpose 
is  well-illustrated  by  the  peculiarities  attending  its  secretion  and 
disposal  in  the  foetus.  During  intra-uterine  life,  the  lungs  and 
the  intestinal  canal  are  almost  inactive ;  there  is  no  respiration  of 
open  air  or  digestion  of  food ;  these  are  unnecessary,  on  account 
of  the  supply  of  well  elaborated  nutriment  received  by  the  vessels 
of  the  foitus  at  the  placenta.  The  liver,  during  the  same  time,  is 
proportionately  larger  than  it  is  after  birth,  and  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  active,  although  there  is  no  food  in  the  intestinal  canal  upon 
which  it  can  exercise  any  digestive  property.  At  birth,  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  full  of  thick  bile,  mixed  with  intestinal  secretion ; 
the  meconium,  or  fasces  of  the  foetus,  containing  all  the  essential 
principles  of  bile. 

Composition  of  MeconiTim  (Frerichs)  : 

Biliary  resin   15-6 

Common  fat  and  cholesterin    ,       .       .       .  i5'4 

Epithelium,  mucus,  pigment,  and  salts      .      .  6<)'o 

lOO'O 

In  the  foetus,  therefore,  the  main  purpose  of  the  secretion  of  bile 
must  be  the  purification  of  blood  by  direct  excretion,  i.e.,  by  sepa- 
ration from  the  blood,  and  ejection  from  the  body  without  further 
change.    Probably  all  the  bile  secreted  in  foetal  life  is  incoi'po- 
rated  in  the  meconium,  and  with  it  discharged,  and  thus  the  liver 
may  be  said  to  discharge  a  function  in  some  sense  vicarious  of 
that  of  the  lungs.    For,  in  the  foetus,  nearly  all  the  blood  coming 
from  the  placenta  passes  through  the  liver,  previous  to  its  distri- 
bution to  the  several  organs  of  the  body  ;  and  the  abstraction  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  other  elements  of  bile  will  purify  it,  as  in 
oxtra-utcrine  life  it  is  purified  by  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water  at  the  lungs. 
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Disposal  of  the  Bile. — The  evident  disposal  of  the  foetal  bile  by 
excretion,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  bile  in  extra-iiterine- 
life  is  also,  at  least  in  pai-t,  destined  to  be  discharged  as  excremen- 
titious.  The  analysis  of  the  faeces  of  both  children  and  adults 
shows,  however,  that  (except  when  rapidly  discharged  in  piu-gation) 
they  contain  very  little  of  the  bile  secreted,  probably  not  more 
than  one-sixteenth  part  of  its  weight,  and  that  this  portion  includes 
chiefly  its  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  stercobilin,  and  some  of 
its  fatty  matters,  and  to  only  a  very  slight  degree,  its  salts,  almost 
all  of  vjhich  have  been  re-absorhed.  from  the  intestines  into  the 
blood. 

The  elementary  composition  of  bile-salts  shows  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  that  probably,  after  ab- 
sorption, it  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  excreted  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  change  after  birth,  from  the 
direct  to  the  indirect  mode  of  excretion  of  the  bile  may,  with 
much  probability,  be  connected  with  a  pui'ijose  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  foetus  is  maintained 
by  that  of  the  parent,  and  needs  no  source  of  heat  within  itself; 
but,  in  extra-uterine  life,  there  is  (as  one  may  say)  a  waste  of 
material  for  heat  when  any  excretion  is  discharged  unoxidised  : 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  bilin,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
ejected  in  the  faeces,  are  re-absorbed,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  that  in  the  combination  heat  may  be 
generated.  It  appears  that  taurocholic  acid  may  easily  be  split 
up  in  the  intestine  into  taurin  and  cholalic  acid.  The  former 
does  not  appear  in  the  freces,  but  the  latter  has  been  found  there. 
So  that  in  part  it  is  excreted,  but  part  is  re-absorbed  in  the  intes- 
tine and  I'eturned  to  the  liver.  It  is  probable  that  although  part 
of  this  may  unite  to  re-form  glycocholic  or  taurocholic  acid,  the 
remainder  is  united  with  oxygen,  and  is  burnt  off  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

A  substance,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  faeces,  and  named 
stercorin  is  closely  allied  to  cholesterin  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  while  one  great  function  of  the  liver  is  to  excrete  cholesterin 
from  the  blood,  as  the  kidney  excretes  lu'ea,  the  stercorin  of  frcces 
is  the  modified  form  in  which  cholesterin  finall}-  leaves  the 
body.  Ten  grains  and  a  half  of  stercorin  are  excreted  daily 
(A.  Flint). 

From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  liver  is  sup^Jied  witli 
much  of  the  blood  that  flows  through  it,  it  is  probable  that  this 
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organ  is  excretory,  not  only  for  such  bydro-curbonaceoixs  matters 
as  may  need  expulsion  from  any  portion  of  the  blood,  but  that  it 
serves  for  the  direct  purification  of  the  stream  which,  arriving  by 
the  portal  vein,  has  just  gathered  up  varioiis  substances  in  its 
coiu-se  through  the  digestive  organs — substances  which  may  need 
to  be  expelled,  almost  immediately  after  their  absorption.  For  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  many  things  may  be  taken  up  during 
digestion,  which  not  only  are  unfit  for  pui'poses  of  nutrition,  but 
which  would  be  positively  injurious  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
general  mass  of  the  blood.  The  liver,  therefore,  may  be  supposed 
placed  in  the  only  road  by  which  such  matters  can  pass  unchanged 
into  the  general  current,  jealously  to  guard  against  their  further 
progress,  and  turn  them  back  again  into  an  excretoi'y  channel. 
The  frequency  with  which  metallic  poisons  are  either  excreted 
by  the  livei',  or  intercepted  and  retained,  often  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  its  own  substance,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  for  the 
probable  tnith  of  this  siipposition. 

(2.)  Ax  a  digestive  fluid. — Though  one  chief  purpose  of  the 
secretion  of  bile  may  thus  appear  to  be  the  purification  of 
the  blood  by  ultimate  excretion,  yet  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that,  while  it  is  in  the  intestines  it  performs  an 
important  part  in  the  process  of  digestion.  In  nearly  all 
animals,  for  example,  the  bile  is  discharged,  not  through  an 
excretory  duct  communicating  with  the  external  surface  or 
with  a  simple  reservoii",  as  most  excretions  are,  but  is  made  to 
pass  into  the  intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  mingled  witli  the 
chyme  directly  after  it  leaves  the  stomach ;  an  arrangement,, 
the  constancy  of  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  bile  has  some 
important  relations  to  the  food  with  which  it  is  thus  mixed. 
A  similar  indication  is  furnished  also  by  the  fact  tliat  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  most  active,  and  the  quantity  discharged  into  the 
intestines  much  greater,  during  digestion  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
alt])ough,  without  doubt,  this  activity  of  secretion  during  diges- 
tion may,  however,  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  is  sent  through  the  portal  vein  to  tlie  liver  at 
tills  time,  and  that  this  blood  contains  some  of  the  materials  of  the 
food  absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  may  need  to 
bo  excreted,  either  temporarily,  (to  be  afterwards  re-absorbed),  or 
Yjoruiancntly. 

Respecting  the  functions  discharged  by  the  bile  in  digestion, 
tlicrc  is  little  doubt  that  it  {o.)  assists  in  emvldfying  the  fattp 
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portions  of  the  food,  and  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  being 
absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  For  it  has  appeax'ed  in  some  experiments 
in  which  the  common  bile-duct  was  tied,  that,  although  the  process 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach  was  unaffected,  chyle  was  no  longer 
well  formed  ;  the  contents  of  the  lateals  consisting  of  clear, 
colourless  fluid,  instead  of  being  opaque  and  white,  as  they 
ordinarily  are,  after  feeding. 

(6.)  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  moistening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  by  bile  facilitates  absorption  of  fatty  matters 
through  it. 

(c.)  The  bile,  like  the  gastric  fluid,  has  a  considerable  anti- 
septic poAver,  and  may  serve  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  food 
during  the  time  of  its  sojourn  in  the  intestines.  Experiments 
show  that  the  contents  of  the  intestines  are  much  more  foetid  after 
the  common  bile-duct  has  been  tied  than  at  other  times :  more- 
over, it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  bile  with  a  fermenting  fluid 
stops  or  spoils  the  process  of  fermentation. 

(d.)  The  bile  has  also  been  considered  to  act  as  a  natural 
purgative,  by  promoting  an  increased  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
glands,  and  by  stimulating  the  intestines  to  the  pi'opulsion  of 
their  contents.  This  view  receives  support  from  the  constipation 
which  ordinarily  exists  in  jaundice,  from  the  diarrhoea  which 
accompanies  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  and  from  the  piargative 
properties  of  ox-gall. 

(e)  The  bile  appears  to  have  the  power  of  precipitating  the 
gastric  parapeptones  ami  peptones,  together  with  the  pepsin,  which 
is  mixed  up  with  them,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
meet  it  in  the  duodenum.  The  purpose  of  this  operation  is 
probably  both  to  delay  any  change  in  the  parapeptones  until  the 
pancreatic  juice  can  act  upon  them,  and  also  to  prevent  the  pepsin 
from  exercising  its  solvent  action  on  the  ferments  of  the  pancreatic 
juice. 

II.  Blood-elaboration. 

The  secretion  of  bile,  as  ali'eady  observed,  is  only  one  of  the 
purposes  fulflUed  by  the  liver.  Another  very  important  function 
appears  to  be  that  of  so  acting  upon  certain  constituents  of  the 
blood  passing  through  it,  as  to  render  some  of  them  capable  of 
assimilation  with  the  blood  generally,  and  to  prepare  others  for 
being  duly  eliminated  in  the  process  of  respiration.  It  appears 
tliat  the  peptones,  conveyed  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  the 
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blood  of  the  portal  vein,  require  to  be  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  liver  before  they  can  be  assimilated  by  tlie  blood ;  for  if 
such  albuminous  matter  is  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  it 
speedily  appears  in  the  urine ;  but  if  introduced  into  the  portal 
vein,  and  thus  allowed  to  traverse  the  liver,  it  is  no  longer  ejected 
as  a  foreign  substance,  but  is  incorporated  with  the  albuminous 
l)art  of  the  blood. 

Glycogenic  runction. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  liver  in  connection  with  that 
elaboration  of  the  blood  is  known  as  its  glycogenic  function.  The 
important  fact  that  the  liver  normally  forms  glucose,  or  a  substance 
readily  convertible  into  it,  was  discovered  by  Claude  Bernard  in 
the  following  way :  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with  food  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  starch  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
found  sugar  in  both  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins.  And  this  dog 
was  fed  with  meat  only,  and,  to  his  surprise,  sugar  was  still  found 
in  the  hepatic  veins.  Kepeated  experiments  gave  invariably  the 
same  result ;  no  sugar  being  found,  under  a  meat  diet,  in  the 
portal  vein,  if  care  were  taken,  by  applying  a  ligature  on  it  at  tlie 
transverse  fissure,  to  prevent  reflux  of  blood  from  the  hepatic 
venous  system.  Bernard  found  sugar  also  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  It  thus  seemed  certain  that  the  liver  formed  sugar,  even 
when,  from  the  absence  of  saccharine  and  amyloid  matters  in  the 
food,  none  could  be  brought  directly  to  it  from  the  stomach  or 
intestines. 

Excepting  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of  starch  and  sugar 
were  taken  as  food,  no  sugar  was  found  in  the  blood  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  lungs ;  the  sugar  formed  by  the  liver,  having 
presumably  disappeared  by  combustion,  in  the  course  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation. 

Bernard  found,  subsequently  to  the  before-mentioned  experi- 
ments, that  a  liver,  removed  from  the  body,  and  from  which  all 
sugar  had  been  completely  washed  away  by  injecting  a  stream  of 
water  through  its  blood-vessels,  will  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  hours,  to  contain  sugar  in  abundance.  This  jjost-mortem 
production  of  sugar  was  a  fact  which  could  only  be  explained  in 
the  supposition  that  the  liver  contained  a  substance,  readily  con- 
vertible into  sugar  in  the  course  merely  of  ])Ost-mortem  decom- 
position ;  and  this  theory  was  proved  correct  by  the  discovery  of  a 
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substance  in  the  liver  allied  to  starch,  and  now  generally  termed 
ylycoyen.  We  may  believe,  therefore,  that  the  liver  does  not  form 
sugar  directly  from  the  materials  bi'oiight  to  it  by  the  blood,  but 
that  glycogen  is  first  formed  and  stored  in  its  substance  :  and  that 
the  sugar,  when  present,  is  the  result  of  the  transfoinnation  of  the 
latter. 

Quantitji  of  Glyengeji  formed. — Although,  as  before  mentioned,  glycogen 
is  produced  by  the  liver  when  neither  starch  nor  sugar  is  present  in  the  food, 
its  amount  is  much  less  under  such  a  diet. 

Average  aviomit  of  Glycmjen  in  the  Liver  of  Dogs  under  -car  kmx  Diets  (Pavy). 

Diet.  Amount  of  Glycogen  in  Liver. 

Animal  food   7-19  per  cent. 

Animal  food  with  sugar  (about  J  lb.  of  sugar  daily)  14-5  „ 
"\'egetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  barley -meal)    1 7'23  „ 

The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  on  the  food  taken  is  also 
well  shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained  by  the  same  experimenter  : — 

Average  qitnntifg  of  Glijc.ogen  found  in  the  Liver  of  Rnhhit.t  after  Fa^stingy 
mid  after  a  diet  of  Starch  and  Sugar  rct:pectively. 

Average  amount  of  Glycogen  in  Liver. 
After  fasting  for  three  days     ....    Practically  absent. 
,,    diet  of  starch  and  grape-sugar  .       .    .    IS'4  per  cent. 
„  „  cane-sugar  i6'9 

Kegarding  these  facts  there  is  no  dispute.  All  are  agreed  that 
glycogen  is  formed,  and  laid  up  in  store,  temporarily,  by  the  liver- 
cells  ;  and  that  it  is  not  formed  exclusively  from  saccharine  and  amj-- 
laccous  foods,  but  from  albuminous  substances  also ;  the  albumen, 
in  the  latter  case^  being  probably  split  up  into  glycogen,  which  is 
temporarily  stored  in  the  liver,  and  urea,  which  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys. 

Destination  of  Glycogen. — There  are  two  chief  theories  on  the 
subject  of  the  destination  of  glycogen,  (i.)  That  the  conversion 
of  glycogen  into  sugar  takes  place  rapidly  during  life  by  the 
agency  of  a  ferment  {liveo^  diastase)  also  foi'med  in  the  liver  :  and 
the  stigar  is  conveyed  away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and 
soon  undergoes  combustion.  (2.)  That  the  conversion  into  sugar 
only  occurs  after  death,  and  that  during  life  no  sugar  exists  in 
healthy  livers ;  glycogen  not  undergoing  this  transformation. 
The  chief  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this  view  are,  {a) 
that  scarcely  a  trace  of  sugar  is  found  in  blood  drawn  during 
life  from  the  right  ventricle,  or  in  blood  collected  from  the  right 
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side  of  the  heart  immediately  after  an  animal  has  been  killed  j 
while  if  the  examination  be  delayed  for  a  A'ery  sliort  time  after 
death,  sugar  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  such  blood  ;  (6),  that 
the  liver,  like  the  A^enous  blood  in  the  heart,  is,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  completely  free  from  sugar,  although  afterwards  its  tissue 
speedily  becomes  saccharine,  unless  the  formation  of  sugar  be  pre* 
vented  by  freezing,  boiling,  or  other  means  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  a  femient  on  the  amyloid  substance  of  the 
organ.  Instead  of  adopting  Bernard's  view,  that  normally,  during" 
life,  glycogen  passes  as  sugar  into  the  hepatic  venous  blood,  and 
thereby  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs  to  be  further  disposed  of,  Pavy 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  may  represent  an  intermediate  stage 
in  the  formation  of  fat  from  materials  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal. 

liiver-Sugar. — To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  a 
portion  of  this  organ,  after  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  bruised  in  a 
mortar  to  a  pulp  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  pulp  is  boiled 
with  sodium-sulphate  in  order  to  precipitate  albuminous  and  colouring 
matters.    The  decoction  is  then  filtered  and  may  be  tested  for  glucose. 

Glyrngen  (€„  Hj,,  O5)  is  an  amorphous,  starch-like  substance,  odourless, 
and  tasteless,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  converted  inta 
glucose  b}'  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  contact  with  any  animal  ferments 
It  may  be  obtained  by  taking  a  portion  of  liver  fi'om  a  recently  killed 
rabbit,  and,  after  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  placing  it  for  a  short  time  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  then  bruised  in  a  mortar,  until  it  forms  a  pvilpy  mass^ 
and  subsequently  boiled  in  distilled  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  houi\ 
The  gl.ycogen  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  decoction  by  the  addition  oi^ 
alcohol.  Glycogen  has  been  found  in  many  other  structures  than  the  liver 
(Sec  Appendix.) 

Glycosuria. — The  facility  with  which  the  glj^cogen  of  the  liver- 
is  transformed  into  sugar  would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  this, 
chemical  change,  under  many  circumstances,  would  occur  to  such 
an  extent  that  sugar  would  be  present  not  only  in  the  hepatic 
veins,  but  in  the  blood  generally.  Such  is  frequently  the  case  j 
the  sugar  when  in  excess  in  the  blood  being  secreted  by  the 
kidneys,  and  thus  appearing  in  variable  quantities  iia  the  urine 
(Glycosuria). 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  Syntem. — Glycosuria  may  be  experi- 
mentally  y)roduced  by  punctiire  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  tho 
I'egion  of  tlic  vaso-motor  centre.  The  better  fed  the  animal  tlie 
larger  is  the  amount  of  sugar  found  in  tlie  urine  ;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  a  starving  animal  no  sugar  appears.  It  is,  tlicrefore,. 
highly  probable  that  tiie  sugar  comes  from  the  hepatic  glycogen, 
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since  iu  the  one  case  glycogen  is  in  excess,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
almost  absent.  The  nature  of  the  influence  is  uncertain.  It  may 
be  exercised  in  dilating  the  hepatic  vessels,  or  possibly  may  be 
exerted  on  the  liver  cells  themselves.  The  whole  course  of  the 
nervous  stimulus  cannot  be  traced  to  the  liver,  but  at  first  it 
passes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
and  medulla  down  the  spinal  cord  as  far  as — in  rabbits — the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  thence  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

Many  other  circumstances  will  cause  glycosuria.  It  has  been 
observed  after  the  administration  of  vai'ious  drugs,  after  the  injec- 
tion of  ui'ari,  poisoning  with  carbonic  oxide  gas,  the  inhalation  of 
ether,  chlorofoi'm,  etc.,  the  injection  of  oxygenated  blood  into  the 
portal  venous  system.  It  has  been  observed  in  man  after  injuries 
to  the  head,  and  in  the  course  of  various  diseases. 

The  well-known  disease,  diahetus  mellitus,  in  which  a  largo 
quantity  of  sugar  is  persistently  secreted  daily  with  the  urine, 
has,  doubtless,  some  close  relation  to  the  normal  glycogenic  func- 
tion of  the  liver ;  but  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is  at  present 
quite  unknown. 

The  Intestinal  Secretion,  or  Succus  Entericus. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  isolating  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  in  the  Avail  of  the  intestine  (Brunner's  and  Lieberkiihn's) 
from  other  secretions  poured  into  the  canal  (gastric  juice,  bile,  and 
pancreatic  secretion),  but  little  is  known  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  former  fluid  (intestinal  juice,  succus  entericus). 

It  is  said  to  be  a  yellowish  alkaline  fluid  with  a  specific  gTavity 
of  loii,  and  to  contain  about  2*5  per  cent,  of  solid  matters 
<Thiry). 

Functions. — The  secretion  of  Brunner's  glands  is  said  to  be  able 
to  convert  proteids  into  peptones,  and  that  of  Lieberkiihn's  is  be- 
lieved to  convert  starch  into  sugar.  To  these  functions  of  tlie 
succus  entericus  the  powers  of  converting  cane  into  grape  sugar, 
and  of  turning  grape  sugar  into  lactic,  and  afterwards  into  butyi'ic 
acid,  are  added  by  some  physiologists.  It  also  probably  contains 
a  milk-curdling  ferment  (W.  Roberts). 

The  reaction  which  represents  the  convei'sion  of  cane  sugar  into 
grape  sugar  may  be  represented  thus  : — 

2  C,,  H,,  0„    +    2  H„  0    =    C,,  H„,  0,„    +    C,^  H„,  0,, 
Saccharose  Water  Dextrose  Lrevulose 
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The  conversion  is  probably  effected  by  means  of  a  liydrolytio 
ferment.    (Inversive  ferment,  Bernard.) 

The  length  and  complexity  of  the  digestive  tract  seem  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  food  on  which  an  animal  lires.  Thus  in 
all  carnivorous  animals,  such  as  the  cat  and  dog,  and  pre-eminently  in  car- 
nivorous  birds,  as  hawks  and  herons,  it  is  exceedingly  short.  The  seals, 
which,  though  carnivorous,  possess  a  very  long  intestine  appear  to  furnish 
an  exception  :  but  this  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  as  an  adaptation  ta 
their  aquatic  habits  ;  their  constant  exposure  to  cold  requiring  that  they 
should  absorb  as  much  as  possible  from  their  intestines. 

Herbivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  ruminants  especially^ 
have  very  long  intestines  (in  the  sheep  30  times  the  length  of  the  body) 
which  is  no  doubt  to  be  connected  with  their  lowly  nutritious  diet.  In 
others,  such  as  the  rabbit,  though  the  intestines  are  not  excessively  long> 
this  is  compensated  by  the  great  length  and  capacity  of  the  caacum.  In 
man,  the  length  of  the  intestines  is  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of 
the  carnivora  and  herbivora,  and  his  diet  also  is  intermediate. 

Summary  of  the  Digestive  Changes  in  the  Small 

Intestine. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  food  which  occui' 
daring  its  passage  through  the  small  intestine,  it  will  be  well  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  stomach  through 
the  pylorus.  It  has  been  said  before,  that  the  chief  office  of  the 
stomach  is  not  only  to  mix  into  an  uniform  mass  all  the  varieties 
of  food  that  reach  it  through  the  ossophagus,  but  especially  to 
dissolve  the  nitrogenous  portion  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice, 
'riie  fatty  matters,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  stomach,  become 
more  thoroughly  mingled  Avith  the  other  constituents  of  the  food 
taken,  but  are  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  for  absorption.  The  con- 
version of  starch  into  sugar,  which  began  in  the  mouth,  has 
been  interfered  with,  if  not  altogether  stopped.  The  soluble 
matters — both  those  which  were  so  from  the  first,  as  sugar  and 
saline  matter,  and  the  gastric  peptones— have  begun  to  dis- 
appear by  absorption  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  same  thing 
has  befallen  such  fluids  as  may  have  been  swallowed — wine, 
water,  &c. 

The  thin  pultaceous  chyme,  therefore,  which  during  tlic  whole 
period  of  gastric  digestion,  is  being  constantly  squeezed  or  strained 
through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duodenum,  consists  of  albu- 
minous matter,  l)roken  down,  dissolving  and  half  dissolved  ;  fatty 
matter  broken  down  and  melted,  but  not  dissolved  at  all  ;  starch 
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very  slowly  iu  process  of  conversion  into  sugar,  and  as  it  becomes 
sugar,  also  dissolving  in  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  while, 
with  these  are  mingled  gastric  fluid,  and  fluid  that  has  been 
swallowed,  together  with  such  portions  of  the  food  as  are  not 
digestible,  and  will  be  Anally  expelled  as  part  of  the  faeces. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  are 
then  poured  out,  and  also  to  that  of  the  succus  entericus.  All 
these  secretions  have  a  more  or  less  alkaline  reaction,  and  by  their 
admixture  with  the  gastric  chyme,  its  acidity  becomes  less  and  less 
until  at  length,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  the 
reaction  becomes  alkaline  and  continues  so  as  far  as  the  ileo-ceecal 
valve. 

The  special  digestive  functions  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 
taken  in  the  following  order  : — 

(i.)  One  important  duty  of  the  small  intestine  is  the  alteration 
of  the  fat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit  for  absorption ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  change  is  chiefly  efl^ected  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine.  What  is  the  exact  share  of  the  pro- 
■cess,  however,  allotted  respectively  to  the  bile,  to  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  and  to  the  intestinal  juice,  is  still  uncertain.  The  fat  is 
changed  in  two  ways,  (a.)  To  a  slight  extent  it  is  chemically 
liecomposed  by  the  alkaline  secretions  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
•find  a  soap  is  the  residt.  (6.)  It  is  emulsionised,  i.e.,  its  particles 
nre  minutely  subdivided  and  diffiised,  so  that  the  mixture  assumes 
the  condition  of  a  milky  fluid,  or  emulsion.  As  will  be  seen  in  tlie 
next  Chapter,  most  of  the  fixt  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  of  the 
intestine,  but  a  small  part,  which  is  saponified,  is  also  absorbed  by 
the  blood-vessels. 

(2.)  The  albuminous  substances  Avhich  have  been  partly  dis 
Bolved  in  the  stomach,  and  have  not  been  absorbed,  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions.  The 
pepsin  is  rendered  inert  by  being  precipitated  together  with  the 
gastric  peptones  and  parapeptones,  as  soon  as  the  chyme  meets 
with  bile.  By  these  means  the  pancreatic  ferment  trypsin  if 
enabled  to  proceed  with  the  further  conversion  of  the  parapeptones 
into  peptones,  and  of  jiart  of  the  peptones  (hemipeptone,  Kiihne) 
into  leucin  and  tyrosin.  Albuminous  substances,  which  are 
chemically  altered  in  the  process  of  digestion  (peptones)  and 
gelatinous  matters  similarly  changed,  are  absorbed  by  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Albu- 
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ininous  matters,  in  state  of  .solution,  which  have  not  undergone 
the  peptonic  change,  are  probably,  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  thoy  difttse,  absorbed,  if  at  all,  almost  solely  by  tlie 
lymphatics. 

(3.)  The  starch//,  or  amyloid  portions  of  the  food,  the  conversion 
of  which  into  dextrin  and  sugar  was  more  or  less  interrupted 
during  its  stay  in  the  stomach,  is  now  acted  on  briskly  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  and  the  succus  entericus ;  and  the  sugar  as  it  is 
formed,  is  dissolved  in  the  intestinal  fluids,  and  is  absorbed  chiefly 
by  the  blood-vessels. 

(4.)  Saline  and  saccharine  matters,  as  common  salt,  or  cane 
sugar,  if  not  in  a  state  of  solution  beforehand  in  the  saliva  or  other 
fluids  which  may  have  been  swallowed  with  them,  are  at  once 
dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  if  not  here  absorbed,  are  soon  taken 
up  in  the  small  intestine  ;  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  last  case, 
being  cliiefly  concerned  in  the  absorption.  Cane  sugar  is  in  part 
or  wholly  converted  into  grape-sugar  before  its  absorption.  Tliis 
is  accomplished  partially  in  the  stomach,  but  also  by  a  ferment  in 
the  succus  entericus. 

(5.)  The  liquids,  including  in  this  term  the  ordinary  drinks, 
?is  Avater,  wine,  ale,  tea,  etc.,  which  may  have  escaped  absorption 
in  the  stomacli,  are  absorbed  probably  very  soon  after  their 
entrance  into  the  intestine  ;  the  fluidity  of  the  contents  of  the 
latter  being  presei*ved  more  by  the  constant  secretion  of  fluid  by 
the  intestinal  glands,  pancreas,  and  liver,  than  by  any  given 
portion  of  fluid,  whether  swallowed  or  secreted,  remaining  long 
iinabsorbed.  From  this  fact,  therefore,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  circulation  constantly  proceeding  from  the 
intestines  into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines 
again;  for  as  all  the  fluid — a  very  large  amount — secreted  by 
the  intestinal  glands,  must  come  from  the  blood,  the  latter  would 
be  too  much  drained,  were  it  not  that  the  same  fluid  after  secre- 
tion is  again  re-absorbed  into  the  current  of  blood — going  into 
the  blood  charged  with  nutrient  products  of  digestion — coming 
out  again  by  secretion  through  the  glands  in  a  comj)aratively 
uncharged  condition. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine,  the  chyme,  still  thin 
and  pultaceous,  is  of  a  liglit  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  distinctly 
fffical  odour.  This  odour  depends  upon  the  formation  of  indol 
and  its  allies.  In  this  state  it  passes  through  the  ilco-crecal 
■opening  into  the  large  intestine. 
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Summary  of  the  Digestive  Changes  in  the  Large 

Intestine. 

The  chauges  which  take  place  in  the  chyme  iu  the  large  in- 
testine are  probably  only  the  continuation  of  the  same  changes 
that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  food's  passage  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  From  the  absence  of  villi,  however, 
we  may  conclude  that  absorption,  especially  of  fatty  matter, 
is  in  great  part  completed  in  the  small  intestine;  while,  from 
the  still  half-liqviid,  pultaceous  consistence  of  the  chyme  when  it 
first  enters  the  caecum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  liquid  is  not  by  any  means  concluded.  The  peculiar 
odour,  moreover,  which  is  acquired  after  a  short  time  by  the 
contents  of  the  large  bowel,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  further 
chemical  change  in  the  alimentary  matters  or  in  the  digestive 
fluids,  or  both.  The  acid  reaction,  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  small  bowel,  again  becomes  very  manifest  in  the  csecum — 
probably  from  acid  fermentation-processes  in  some  of  the  materials 
of  the  food. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  conclude  that  any  special  '  secondary 
digestive '  process  occurs  in  the  ca3cum  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  large  intestine.  Probably  any  constituent  of  the  food  which 
has  escaped  digestion  and  absorption  in  the  small  bowel  may 
be  digested  in  the  large  intestine ;  and  the  power  of  this  pail 
of  the  intestinal  canal  to  digest  fatty,  albuminous,  or  other 
matters,  may  be  gathered  from  the  good  effects  of  nutrient 
encmata,  so  frequently  given  when  from  any  cause  there  is 
difficulty  in  introducing  food  into  the  stomach.  In  ordinary 
health}"  digestion,  however,  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the 
chyme  after  its  passage  into  the  large  intestine,  are  mainly  the 
absorption  of  the  more  liquid  parts ;  the  chief  function  of  the 
large  intestine  being  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  residiics  of 
digestion  before  their  expulsion  from  the  body. 


Movements  op  the  Intestines. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  food  and 
the  several  secretions  mingled  M-ith  it  are  moved  through  the 
intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  slowly  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
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fresh  portions  of  intestinal  secretion,  and  as  slowly  exposed  to  the 
absorbent  power  of  all  the  villi  and  blood  vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  movement  of  the  intestines  is  2^m'sto^^^c  or 
vennicular,  and  is  effected  by  the  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  successive  portions  of  the  intestinal  coats.  The 
contractions,  which  may  commence  at  any  point  of  the  intestine, 
extend  in  a  wave-like  manner  along  the  tube.  In  any  given 
portion,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  contract  first,  or  more 
than  the  circular  ;  they  draw  a  portion  of  the  intestine  upwards, 
or,  as  it  were,  backwards,  over  the  substance  to  be  propelled, 
and  then  the  circular  fibres  of  the  same  portion  contracting  in 
succession  from  above  downwards,  or,  as  it  were,  from  behind 
forwards,  press  on  the  substance  into  the  portion  next  below,  in 
which  at  once  the  same  succession  of  action  next  ensues.  These 
movements  take  place  slowly  and,  in  health,  commonly  give 
rise  to  no  sensation  ;  but  they  are  perceptible  when  they  are 
accelerated  under  the  influence  of  any  irritant. 

The  movements  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes  retrograde ;  and 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  backward  movement  of  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestine.  But  almost  complete  security  is  afforded 
against  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  large  into  the  small  in- 
testine by  the  ileo-c£ecal  valve.  Besides, — the  orifice  of  communi- 
cation between  the  ileum  and  caecum  (at  the  borders  of  which 
orifice  are  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  form  the  valve)  is 
encircled  with  muscular  fibres,  the  contraction  of  which  prevents 
the  undue  dilatation  of  the  orifice. 

Proceeding  from  above  downwards,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
large  intestine  become,  on  the  whole,  stronger  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  strength  required  for  the  onward  moving  of 
the  fseces,  which  are  gradually  becoming  firmer.  The  greatest 
strength  is  in  the  rectum,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  circular 
unstriped  muscular  fibres  form  a  strong  band  called  the  internal 
sphincter;  while  an  extet-nal  sphincter  muscle  with  striped  fibres 
is  placed  rather  lower  down,  and  more  externally,  and  as  we 
have  seen  above,  holds  the  orifice  close  by  a  constant  slight  tonic 
contraction. 

Experimental  irritation  of  the  brain  or  coi-d  produces  no  evident 
or  constant  effect  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines  during  life  j 
yet  in  consequence  of  certain  mental  conditions  the  movements 
arc  accelerated  or  retarded ;  and  in  paraplegia  the  intestines  appear 
after  a  time  mucli  weakened  in  their  powei-,  and  costiveness,  with 
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a  tympanitic  condition,  ensues.  Immediately  after  death,  irritation 
of  both  the  sympathetic  and  pneu mo-gastric  nerves,  if  not  too 
strong,  induces  genuine  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines. 
Violent  irritation  stops  the  movements.  These  stimuli  act,  no 
doubt,  not  directly  on  tlie  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestine,  but  on 
the  ganglionic  plexus  before  referred  to. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Intestinal 

Digestion. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  are  directly  due  to  reflex  action 
throiigh  the  ganglia  and  nerve  fibres  distributed  so  abundantly 
in  their  walls  (p.  298) ;  the  presence  of  chyme  acting  as  the 
stimulus,  and  few  or  no  movements  occurring  when  the  intestines 
are  empty.  The  intestines  are,  moreover,  connected  with  the 
higher  nerve-centres  by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  as  Avell  as  other 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  which  come  to  them  from  the  cocliac 
and  other  abdominal  plexuses. 

The  splanchnic  nerves  are  in  relation  to  the  intestinal  move- 
ments, inhibitory — these  movements  being  retarded  or  stopped 
when  the  splanchnics  are  irritated.  As  the  vasomotor  nerves  of 
the  intestines,  the  splanchnics  are  also  much  concerned  in  intestinal 
digestion. 

Duration  of  Intestinal  Digestive  Period.  —The  time  occii- 
pied  by  the  journey  of  a  given  portion  of  food  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  varies  considerably  even  in  health,  and  on  this  account 
probably  it  is  that  such  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  subject.  About  twelve  hours  ai'e  occupied  by  the 
journey  of  an  ordinary  meal  through  the  small  intestine,  and 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  by  the  passage  through  the  lanjc 
bowel. 

The  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  as  they  pi-oceed  towards  the 
rectum,  become  moi'e  and  more  solid,  and  losing  their  more  liquid 
and  nutrient  parts,  gradually  acquire  the  odour  and  consistence 
characteristic  of fceces.  After  a  sojourn  of  uncertain  duration  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  or  in  the  rectum,  they  are  finally 
expelled  by  the  act  of  defsecation. 

The  average  quantity  of  solid  ftecal  matter  evacuated  by 
the  himian  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about  six  or  eight 
ounces. 
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Composition  of  Fseces. 

Water   733*00 

Solids 

Special  excrementitious  constituents  : — Excretin,  excre-  ^ 
toleic  acid  (Marcet),  and  stercorin  (Austin  Flint). 

Salts  : — Chiefly  phosphate  of  magnesium  and  phosphate 
of  calcium,  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  soda,  lime, 
and  silica. 

Insoluble  residue  of  the  food  (chiefly  starch  grains,  woody 
tissue,  particles  of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue,  un- 
digested muscular  fibres  or  fat,  and  the  like,  with 
insoluble  substances  accidentally  introduced  with 
the  food. 

Mucus,  epithelium,  altered  colouring  matter  of  bile,  fatty 
acids,  etc. 

Varying  quantities  of  other  constituents  of  bile,  and  de- 
rivatives from  them.  > 
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Defsecation. — The  act  of  the  expulsion  of  feeces  is  in  part  due 
to  an  increased  reflex  peristaltic  action  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  intestine,  namely  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum,  and  in 
part  to  the  more  or  less  voluntary  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
In  the  case  of  active  voluntary  efforts,  there  is  usually,  first  an 
inspiration,  as  in  the  case  of  coughing,  sneezing,  and  vomiting  ; 
the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and  the  diaphragm  fixed.  The  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  contracted  as  in  expiration ;  but  as  the  glottis 
is  closed,  the  whole  of  their  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  abdo- 
minal contents.  The  sphincter  of  the  rectum  being  relaxed, 
the  evacuation  of  its  contents  takes  place  accordingly ;  the  eftect 
being,  of  course,  increased  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intes- 
tine. As  in  the  other  actions  just  referred  to,  there  is  as 
much  tendency  to  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs  or 
stomach  as  of  the  rectum  ;  but  the  pressure  is  relieved  only 
at  the  orifice,  the  sphincter  of  which  instinctively  or  involimtarily 
yields. 

Nervoun  Mechanism. — Tlie  anal  sphincter  muscle  is  normally  in 
a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  The  nervous  centre  which  governs 
this  contraction  is  probably  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
spinal  coi-d,  inasmuch  as  in  cases  of  division  of  the  cord  above 
this  region  the  sphincter  regains,  after  a  time,  to  some  extent 
the  tonicity  whicli  is  lost  immediately  after  the  operation.  By  an 
■effort  of  the  will,  acting  through  the  centre,  tlic  contraction  may 
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be  relaxed  or  increased.  In  ordinary  cases  the  apparatus  is  set  in 
action  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  rectum,  pressing  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  these  parts  of  the 
large  intestine  against  the  sphincter,  and  causing  by  reflex  action 
its  relaxation ;  this  sensory  impulse  acting  through  the  brain  and 
reflexly  through  the  spinal  centre. 

The  Gases  contained  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. — 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  alimentary  canal  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gaseous  matter.  Any  one  who  has  had 
occasion,  in  a  post-mortem  examination,  either  to  lay  open  the 
intestines,  or  to  let  out  the  gas  which  they  contain,  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  small  space  afterwards  occupied  by  the  bowels, 
and  by  the  large  degree,  "therefore,  in  which  the  gas,  which 
naturally  distends  them,  contributes  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  air  in  the  intestines  is  so  con- 
stant, and,  within  certain  limits,  the  amount  in  health  so  uniform, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  existence  here  is  not  a  mere 
accident,  but  intended  to  serve  a  definite  and  important  pm-pose, 
although,  probably,  a  mechanical  one. 

Sources. — The  sources  of  the  gas  contained  iu  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

I.  Air  introduced  in  the  act  of  swallowing  either  food  or  saliva  ;  2.  Gases 
developed  by  the  decomposition  of  alimentary  matter,  or  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions  mingled  with  it  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  3.  It  is 
probable  that  a  certain  mutual  interchange  occurs  between  the  gases  con- 
tained in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  those  present  in  the  blood  of  these 
gastric  and  intestinal  blood-vessels  ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  exchange  are 
not  known,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  like  a  true  and  definite 
secretion  of  gas  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines  or  stomach  ever  takes 
place.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  intestines  may  be  the 
proper  excretory  organs  for  many  odorous  and  other  substances,  either 
absorbed  from  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs  in  inspiration,  or  absorbed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  again  to  be  excreted  at  a  portion  of  the 
same  tract  lower  down — iu  either  case  assuming  rapidly  a  gaseous  form  after 
their  excretion,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  obtaining  a  more  ready  egress  fi'om 
the  body.  It  is  i^robable  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  gases  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  derived  chieiiy  from  the  second  of  the  sources 
which  have  been  enumerated. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  decompositions  of  food  iu  the 
alimentary  canal  are  partially  the  result  of  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of 
micro-organisms,  some  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  that 
these  decompositions  are  independent  of  as  well  as  distinct  from  the  action 
of  the  digestive  fluids.  It  is  to  these  special  fermentative  changes  that  the 
gases  in  the  intestines  are  chiefly  due. 
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Composition  of  Gases  contained  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. 
(Tabulated  from  various  authorities  by  Brintok.) 


.2  .  

Composition  by  Volume. 

Oxygen. 

Niti-og. 

Carbon. 
Acid. 

Hydi-off. 

Carbtiret.  jsulphiiret. 
Hydrogen.  1  Hydrogen. 

Stomach 

II 

71 

14 

4 

Small  Intestines      .  . 

32 

30 

38 

Caecum  .... 

66 

12 

8 

13 

Colon        .       .       .  . 

35 

57 

6 

8 

1  trace. 

Rectiun  .... 

46 

43 

II 

Expelled  per  anum,  .  . 

22 

41 

^9 

19 

1 

2 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ABSORPTION. 

The  process  of  Absorption  has,  for  one  of  its  objects,  the  intro- 
duction into  tlie  blood  of  fresh  materials  from  the  food  and  air, 
and  of  whatever  comes  into  contact  with  the  external  or  internal 
surfaces  of  the  body;  and,  for  another,  the  gradual  removal  of 
parts  of  the  body  itself,  when  they  need  to  be  renewed.  In 
absorption  from  without  and  absorption  from  within,  the  process 
manifests  some  variety,  and  a  very  wide  range  of  action ;  and  in 
both  two  sets  of  vessels  are,  or  may  be,  concerned,  namely,  the 
Blood-vessels,  and  the  Lymph-vessels  or  Li/mphatics  to  which  the 
term  Absorbents  has  been  specially  applied. 

Ij3miphatic  Vessels. 

Distribution. — The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system 
arc,  in  structure  and  general  appearance,  like  very  small  and  thin- 
walled  veins.  They  arc  provided  witli  valves.  They  commence 
in  fine  microscopic  lymph-capillaries,  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  body,  and  they  end  directly  or  indii'cctly  in  two  trunks  which 
open  into  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  (fig.  214).    The  lymph 
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and  chyle  which  they  contain,  nnhke  the  blood,  pass  only  in  one 
direction,  namely,  from  the  fine  branches  to  the  tnink  and  so  to 
the  large  veins,  on  entering  which  they  are  mingled  with  the 
stream  of  blood,  and  form  part  of  its  constituents.  Remembering 


the  course  of  the  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  viz.,  its  passage  in 
the  direction  only  toivards  the  large  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heart,  it  will  readily  be  seen  from  fig.  2 1 4  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  passes 
tlirough  a  comparatively  large  trunk  called  the  thoracic  dttct, 
which  finally  empties  its  contents  into  the  blood-stream,  at  the 
junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  left 
side.    There  is  a  smaller  duct  on  the  right  side.    The  lymphatic 
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vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  called  lacteals,  because  during 
digestion,  the  fluid  contained  in  them  resembles  milk  in  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  lymph  in  the  lacteals  during  the  period  of 
digestion  is  called  chyle.  There  is  no  essential  distinction,  how- 
evei',  between  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  In  some  parts  of  their 
coui-se  all  lymphatic  vessels  pass  through  certain  bodies  called 
lymphatic  glands. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  distributed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
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Fig,  215. — Lymphatics  of  central  tendon  of  rabbit's  dinjihragm,  stained  with  silver  nitrate, 
The  ground  HubHtance  has  been  shaded  diagrammatically  to  bxing  out  the  lympha- 
tics clearly.  /.  Lymphatics  lined  by  long  naiTow  ciidotheliul  cells,  and  showing  v. 
valves  at  frequent  inten'uls.   (Schofield. ) 


body.  Their  existence,  however,  has  not  yet  been  determined  in 
the  placenta,  the  umldliccd  cord,  the  mevihranes  of  tlie  ovum,  or  in 
any  of  the  so-called  non-vascular  as  the  nails,  cuticle,  liair, 

and  the  like. 

OrifjLn  of  Lymph  Capillaries. — The  lymphatic  capillaries  com- 
mence most  commonly  either  (a)  in  closely-meshed  networks,  or 
(6)  in  irregular  lacunar  spaces  between  the  various  structures  of 
which  the  different  organs  are  composed.  Such  in'cgular  spaces, 
forming  what  is  now  tenncd  the  lymph-canalicular  system,  have 
been  shown  to  exist  in  many  tissues.  In  serous  membranes  such 
as  the  omentum  and  mesentery  they  occur  as  a  connected  system 
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of  very  irregular  branched  spaces  partly  occupied  by  conucctivc 
tissue-corpuscles,  and  both  in  these  and  in  many  other  tissues  are 
found  to  commmiicate  freely  with  regular  lymphatic  vessels.  In 
many  cases,  though  they  are  formed  mostly  by  the  chinks  and 


rig.  216. — Lymphatic  vessels  oj  the  hend  and  neck  and  the  upper  part  0/  the  trunk 
(Mascagni).  1. — The  chest  and  pericardium  have  been  opened  on  the  left  side,  and 
the  left  mamma  detached  and  thi-own  outwards  over  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  expose  a 
great  part  of  its  deep  sui-face.  The  pi-incipal  IjTnphatic  vessels  and  glands  ai-e  shown 
on  the  side  of  the  head  and  face,  and  in  the  neck,  axilla,  and  mediastinum.  Between 
the  left  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  upper  ascending 
part  of  the  thoracic  duct  marked  i,  and  above  tliis,  and  descending  to  2,  the  areh  and 
last  part  of  the  duct.  The  teimination  of  the  upper  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm 
in  the  mediastinal  glands,  as  well  as  the  cardiac  and  the  deep  mammarj'  lymphatics, 
is  also  shown. 

crannies  between  the  blood-vessels,  secreting  ducts,  and  other 
parts  which  may  happen  to  form  the  framework  of  the  organ 
in  which  they  exist,  they  are  lined  by  a  distinct  layer  of  endo- 
thelium. 

,   The  lacteals  offer  an  illustration  of  another  mode  of  origin. 
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namely,  (c)  in  blind  dilated  extremities  ;  but  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  structure  between  these 
and   the   lymphatic  capillaries  of 
other  parts. 

Structure  of  Li/mjyh  Capillaries. 
— The  structure  of  lymphatic  ca- 
pillaries is  very  similar  to  that  of 
blood-capillaries  :  their  walls  consist 
of  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells 
of  an  elongated  form  and  sinuous 
outline,  which  cohere  along  their 
edges  to  form  a  delicate  membrane. 
They  differ  from  blood-capillaries 
mainly  in  their  larger  and  very 
variable  calibre,  and  in  their  numer- 
ous communications  with  the  spaces 
of  the  lymph-canalicular  system. 

Commimications  of  the  Lymphatics. 
— The  fluid  part  of  the  blood  con- 
stantly exudes  from  or  is  strained 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-ca- 
pillaries, so  as  to  moisten  all  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  occupies 
the  interspaces  which  exist  among 
their  different  elements,  which  form 
the  beginnings  of  the  lymyh-capil- 
laries ;  and  the  latter,  therefore, 
are  the  means  of  collecting  the 
oxuded  blood  plasma,  and  returning 
that  part  which  is  not  directly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  tissues  into  the  blood- 
stream. It  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  the  presence  of  any  special 
channels  between  the  blood  and 
lymphatic  vessels,  inasmuch  as  even 
Vjlood-corpuscles  can  pass  bodily, 
without  much  difficulty,  tlu-ough 
the  walls  of  the  blood-capillaries  and 
small  veins,  and  could  pass  with 

still  less  trouble,  probably,  through  the  comparatively  ill-defined 
walls  of  the  capillaries  which  contain  lymph. 
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Fig.  217. — Sxiperficinl  lymphdlics  of  tki: 
forearm  and  pnlm  of  the  hinid,  J,— 
5.  Two  small  glands  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm.  6.  Kadial  lymphatic  ves- 
sels.   7.  Ulnar  Ijnnpliatic  vessels. 

8,  8.  Palmar  arch  of  lymphatics. 

9,  9'.  Outer  and  inner  sets  of  ves- 
sels, b.  C'eplialic  vein.  d.  Hadial 
vein,  e.  Median  vein.  /.  Ulnar 
vein.  The  lymphatics  arc  reprc- 
sentcd  as  lying  on  the  deep  fascia. 
(Mascagni.) 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  openings  or  stomata  exist,  by  which  lymphatic  capillaries 

directly  communicate  with  parts 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  closed 
cavities. 

When  absorjjtiou  into  the  lym- 
phatic system  takes  place  in  mem- 
branes covei'ed  by  epithelium  or 
endothelium  through  the  intersti- 
tial or  intercellular  cement-sub- 
stance, it  is  said  to  take  place 
through  pseiidosiomata,  already 
alluded  to. 

Demon  at  mtio7i  of  Lymjjliatws  of 
Dla2)hr(igm. — The  stomata  on  the  peri- 
toneal sui'facc  of  the  diaphragm  are 
the  openings  of  short  vertical  canals 
which  lead  np  into  the  lymphatics, 
and  are  lined  by  cells  like  those  of 
germinating  endothelium.  By  in- 
troducing a  solution  of  Berlin  blue 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an  animal 
shortly  after  death,  and  suspending 
it,  head  downwards,  an  injection  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  dia- 
phragm, through  the  stomata  on  its 
peritoneal  surface,  may  readily  be 

Fig.  2ii.-s,.pe.-ficiai  i!j,npkatics  of  r!uM  obtained,  if  artificial  respiration  be 
iji-oht  and  upper  part  of  thigh,  I.  carried  on  for  about  half  an  hour.  In 
I.  Upper  inguinal  glands."  2,  2'.  Lower  ^.j^j^  ^^.^y  it  has  been  found  that  in  the 
mgiimalor  femoral  glands.  3,  3'.  Plexu.s  •'  . 

of  IjTnphatics  in  the  course  of  the  long  rabbit  the  lymphatics  are  arranged 
saphenous  vein.  (Mascagni.)  between  the  tendon  bundles  of  the 

centrum  tendineum ;  and  they  are 
hence  termed  interfascieular.  The  centrum  tendineum  is  coated  by  endo- 
thelium on  its  pleural  and  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  its  substance  consists  of 
tendon  bundles  aiTanged  in  concentric  rings  towards  the  pleural  side  and 
in  radiating  bundles  towards  the  peritoneal  side. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  diaphragm  open  into  those 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  while  those  of  the  posterior  half  pass  into  a 
lymphatic  vessel  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  which  soon  enters  the  thoracic 
duct.  Both  these  sets  of  vessels,  and  the  glands  into  which  they  pass,  arc 
readily  injected  by  the  method  above  described  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
iloubt  that  during  life  the  flow  of  lymph  along  these  channels  is  chiefly 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  during  respiration.  As  it  descends 
in  inspiration,  the  spaces  between  the  radiaMng  tendon  bundles  dilate, 
and  lymph  is  sucked  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  through  the  widely  open 
stomata,  into  the  interfascicular  lymphatics.  During  expiration,  the  spaces 
between  the  concentric  tendon  bundles  dilate,  and  the  lymph  is  squeezed  into 
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ihe  lymphatics  towards  the  plural  surface  (Kleia).  It  thus  appears  probable 
that  during  health  there  is  a  continued  sucking  in  of  lymph  fi-um  the  peri- 
toneum into  the  lymphatics  by  the  "pumping"  action  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
and  there  is  doubtless  an  equally  continuous  exudution  of  fluid  from  the 
general  .serous  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  When  this  balance  of  transuda- 
tion and  absorption  is  disturbed  either  by  increased  transudation  or  some 
impediment  to  absorption,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  necessarily  takes  place 
(ascites). 

Stomata  have  been  found  in  the  pleura ;  and  as  they  may  be 
presumed  to  exist  in  other  serous  membranes,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  sei'ous  cavities,  hitherto  supposed  closed,  form  but  a  large 


i'ig'.  219. — Peritoneal  surface  nf  seplum  cistenice  lympliaticw.  magna:  of  frog.  The  .stomata, 
some  of  which  are  open,  some  collapsed,  are  siuTounded  by  germinating  endothelium. 
X  i6o.  (Klein.) 

lymph-sinus  or  widening  out,  so  to  speak,  of  the  lymph-capillary 
system  with  whicli  they  directly  communicate. 

t^trvcture  of  Lymphitic  Vessels. — The  larger  vessels  are  wevy 
like  veins,  having  an  external  coat  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  witli 
elastic  filaments ;  within  this,  a  thin  layer  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  with  plain  muscular  fibres,  which  have,  principally,  a 
circular  direction,  and  arc  much  more  abundant  in  the  small  than 
in  tiic  larger  vessels ;  and  again,  witliin  this,  an  inner  elastic 
Layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  a  lining  of  epithelium  ;  and 
numerous  valves.  The  valves,  constructed  like  those  of  veins, 
and  with  the  free  edges  turned  towards  the  heart,  arc  usually 
arranged  in  pairs,  and,  in  the  small  vessels,  are  so  closely  placed, 
that  when  the  vessels  are  full,  the  valves  constricting  them  where 
tlicir  edges  are  attached,  give  them  a  peciUiar  beaded  or  knotted 
appearance. 
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Ctirrent  of  the  Lymph. — With  the  help  of  the  valvular 
mechanism  (i)  all  occasional  pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the  lym- 
phatic and  lacteal  vessels  propels  the  lymph  towards  the  heart : 
thus  muscular  and  other  external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of 
the  lymph  as  it  does  that  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  The  actions 
of  (2)  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  small  intestine,  and  probably  the 
layer  of  unstriped  muscle  present  in  each  intestinal  villus,  seem  to 
assist  in  propelling  the  chyle  :  for,  in  the  small  intestine  of  a 
mouse,  the  chyle  has  been  seen  moving  with  intermittent  propul- 
sions that  appeared  to  correspond  with  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  intestine.  But  for  the  general  propulsion  of  the  lymph 
and  chyle,  it  is  probable  that,  together  with  (3)  the  vis  a  tergo 
resulting  from  absorption  (as  in  the  ascent  of  sap  in  a  tree),  and 
from  external  pressure,  some  of  the  force  may  be  derived  (4) 
from  the  contractility  of  the  vessel's  own  walls.  The  respiratory 
movements,  also,  (5)  favour  the  current  of  lymph  through  the 

thoracic  duct  as  they  do  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  thoracic  veins. 

liymph-Hearts. — In  reptiles  and  some 
birds,  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  lymph  and  chyle  is  supplied 
in  certain  muscular  sacs,  named  hjmph- 
hearts  (fig.  220),  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  caudal  heart  of  the  eel  is  a  lymph- 
heart  also.  The  number  and  position  of 
these  organs  vary.  In  frogs  and  toads 
there  are  usually  if  our,  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior ;  in  the  frog,  the  posterior 
lymph-heart  on  each  side  is  situated  in 
the  ischiatic  region,  just  beneath  the  skin  ; 
the  anterior  lies  deeper,  just  over  the 
transverse  process  of  the  third  vertebra. 
Into  each  of  these  cavities  several  lym- 
phatics open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels 
being  guarded  by  valves,  which  prevent 
the  retrograde  passage  of  the  lymph. 
From  each  heart  a  single  vein  proceeds, 
and  conveys  the  Ij'mph  directly  into  the 
venous  system.  In  the  frog,  the  inferior 
lymphatic  heart,  on  each  side,  poure  its 
lymph  into  a  branch  of  the  ischiatic  vein  ; 
by  the  superior,  the  lymph  is  forced  into  a  branch  of  the  jugular  vein,  which 
issues  from  its  anterior  surface,  and  which  becomes  turgid  each  time  that 
the  sac  contracts.  Blood  is  prevented  from  passing  from  the  vein  into  the 
lymphatic  heart  by  a  valve  at  its  orifice. 
The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  is  of  variable  thickness  ;  in  some  cases  it 


Fig.  220.  —  Lymphatic  heiirt  (g  lines 
long,  4  lines  broad)  of  a  larr/e  species 
of  serpent,  the  Python  hivittatus. 
4.  The  external  cellular  coat.  5. 
The  thick  muscular  coat.  Four 
muscular  columns  run  across  its 
cavity,  which  communicates  with 
three  lymphatics  {i — only  one  is 
seen  here),  and  with  two  veins 
(2,  2).  6.  The  .smooth  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity.  7.  A  small 
appendage,  or  auricle,  the  cavity 
of  which  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  organ  (after 
E.  Weber). 
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Ciui  only  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope  ;  but  in  every  case  it  is 
comijosed  of  striped  fibres.  The  contractions  of  the  hearts  are  rhythmical, 
occurring  about  sixty  times  in  a  minute,  slowly,  and,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  blood-hearts,  feebly.  The  pulsations  of  the  cervical  pair  are  not 
always  synchronous  with  those  of  the  pair  in  the  ischiatic  region,  and  even 
the  corresponding  sacs  of  opposite  sides  are  not  always  synchronous  in  their 
action. 

Unlike  the  contractions  of  the  blood-heart,  those  of  the  lymph-heart 
appear  to  be  directly  dependent  upon  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  For  Volkmann  found  that  so  long  as  the  portion  of  spinal  cord 
corresponding  to  the  third  vertebra  of  the  frog  was  uninjured,  the  cervical 
pair  of  lymphatic  hearts  continued  pulsating  after  all  the  rest  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  brain  were  destroyed  ;  while  destruction  of  this  portion,  even 
though  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  were  uniojui'ed,  instantly 
arrested  the  heart's  movements.  The  posterior,  or  ischiatic,  pair  of  lymph- 
hearts  were  found  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  portion  of  spinal 
cord  corresponding  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  Division  of  the  posterior  spinal 
roots  did  not  arrest  the  movements  ;  but  division  of  the  anterior  roots 
caused  them  to  cease  at  once. 

Lymphatic  Glands. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  small  round  or  oval  compact  bodies 
varying  in  size  from  a  hempseed  to  a  bean,  interposed  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  through  which  the  chief  part 
of  the  lymph  passes  in  its  course  to  be  discharged  into  the  blood 
vessels.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  mesentery,  and 
aloug  the  great  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  neck  ;  in  the 
axilla  and  groin  ;  a  few  in  the  popliteal  space,  but  not  further 
down  the  leg,  and  in  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow.  Some  lympha- 
tics do  not,  however,  pass  through  glands  before  entering  the 
thoracic  duct. 

Structwe. — A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a 
capsule  of  connective  tissue,  generally  containing  some  unstriped 
muscle.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  gland,  which  is  somewhat 
concave  (hilm),  (fig.  221  a),  the  capsule  sends  inwards  processes 
called  trahecuke  in  which  tlie  blood  vessels  arc  contained,  and  these 
join  with  other  processes  prolonged  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
l)art  of  the  capsule  covering  the  convex  or  outer  part  of  the 
,L;land ;  they  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  capsule,  and 
entering  the  gland  from  all  sides,  and  freely  communicating,  form 
a  fibrous  supporting  stroma.  The  interior  of  the  gland  is  seen 
on  section,  even  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  made 
up  of  two  parts,  an  outer  or  cortical  (fig.  221  c,  c),  which  is 
light  coloured,  and  an  inner  of  redder  appearance,  the  medullary 
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portion  (fig.  221).  In  the  outer  or  coi-tical  part  of  the  gland 
(fig.  223)  the  intervals  between  the  trabecula!  are  comparatively 

large,  and  fomi  more  or  less 
triangular  intercommuni- 
cating spaces  termed  al- 
veoli ;  whilst  in  the  more 
central  or  medullary  part 
is  a  finer  meshwork  formed 
by  the  more  free  anasto- 
mosis of  the  trabecular  pro- 
cesses. Within  the  alveoli 
of  the  cortex  and  in  the 
meshwork  foi-med  by  the 

trol  part  of  the  li^-e),medullar>- substance;  trabcCulsB  in  the  mcdulla, 
0'    0,  coitical  substance  with  indistiuet  alveoli ; 

;    rf,  capsule.  (KoUiker.)  is   contained   the  proper 

gland  structure.  In  the 
former  it  is  arranged  as  follows  :  occupying  the  central  and  chief 
part  of  each  alveolus,  is  a  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  mass  of 


Figf.  222. — Sirtlon  of  iiudidlnri/  siibstiiiirt'  iif  iin  hii/iiintil  i/l<iiiil  iif  <in  ox;  a,  ii,  glandular 
substance  or  pulp  forming  rounded  cords  joining  in  a  continuous  net  (dark  in  tlie 
figure) ;  c,  c,  tiabeculre  ;  the  space,  //,  li,  between  these  and  the  glanduliu'  substance  is 
the  IjTnph  sinus,  washed  clear  of  corpuscles  and  traversed  by  filaments  of  rctifonn 
connective-tissue  x  qo.  (Kiilliker.) 

adenoid  tissue,  densely  packed  with  lymjih  corpuscles  ;  but  at  the 
periphery  surrounding  the  central  jjortion  and  immediately  next 
the  cajjsule  and  trabeculfB,  is  a  more  open  meshwork  of  adenoid 
tissue  constituting  the  Ipnjjh  sinuf  or  channel,  and  containing  fewer 
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lymph  corpuscles.  The  central  mass  is  enclosed  in  endothelium,  the 
cells  of  which  join  by  their  processes,  the  processes  of  the  adenoid 
framework  of  the  lympli  sinus.  The  trabecula;  are  also  covered 
with  endothelium.  The  lining  of  the  central  mass  does  not  prevent 
the  passage  of  fluids  and  even  of  corpuscles  into  the  lymph  sinus. 


Fig.  223. — Dinrimiiimiitic  .wtlon  0/  Ijimpliatic  r/hind.  n.L,  afferent ;  n.I.  efferent  lympha- 
tics; C,  cortical  substance;  !.h.,  reticulating'  cords  of  medullary  substance;  l.s., 
lyrapli-sinus ;  c,  fibrous  coat  sending  in  tiubeoulte  ;  t.i:,  into  the  substance  of  the 
gland.  (Shai-pey.) 


The  framework  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  lymph  sinus  is  nucle- 
ated, that  of  the  central  mass  is  non-nucleated.  At  the  inner  part 
of  the  alveolus,  the  wedge-shaped  central  mass  divides  into  two 
or  more  smaller  rounded  or  coi'd-like  masses  which  joining  with 
those  from  the  other  alveoli,  form  a  much  closer  arrangement 
of  the  gland  tissue  than  in  the  cortex;  spaces  (fig.  223  b),  are 
left  within  those  anastomosing  cords,  in  which  are  found  portions 
of  the  trabecular  meshwork  and  the  continuation  of  the  lyin])li 
sinus. 

Tlic  essential  stmcture  of  lymphatic-gland  substance  resembles 
that  which  was  described  as  existing,  in  a  simple  form  in  tlic 
interior  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  intestinal  follicles. 

The  lymph  enters  the  gland  by  several  afferent  vessels,  wliich 
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open  beneath  the  capsule  into  the  lymph-channel  or  lymph-path  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  lay  aside  all  their  coats  except  the  endothelial 
lining,  which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  lymph-path. 
The  ef event  vessels  begin  in  the  medullary  part  of  the  gland,  and 
are  continuous  with  the  lymjjh-patli  here  as  the  afferent  vessels 


Fig.  224. — A  small  portion  of  medullary  substance  from  a  mesenteric  glnnd  of  the  ox,  d,  d, 
trabeeulfe  ;  a,  part  of  a  cord  of  glandular  substances  from  which  all  but  a  few  of  the 
lynipli-corpusoles  have  been  washed  out  to  show  its  supporting:  meshwork  of  retiform 
tissue  and  its  capillarj'  blood-vessels  (which  have  been  injected,  and  are  dark  in  the 
figure) ;  /).  h,  IjTnph-sinus,  of  which  the  retiform  tissue  is  represented  only  at  c,  c 
X  300.  (Ktilliker.) 

were  with  the  cortical  portion;  the  endothelium  of  one  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  other. 

The  efferent  vessels  leave  the  gland  at  the  hi/vs,  the  more  or 
less  concave  inner  side  of  the  gland,  and  generally  either  at  once 
or  very  soon  after  join  together  to  form  a  single  vessel. 

Blood-vessels  which  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus  are 
freely  distributed  to  the  trabecular  tissue  and  to  the  gland-pulp. 
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The  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

Lymph  is,  under  ordinary  cii'cumstances,  a  clear,  transparent, 
and  yellowish  fluid.  It  is  devoid  of  smell,  is  slightly  alkaline, 
and  has  a  saline  taste.  As  seen  with  the  microscope  in  the  small 
transparent  vessels  of  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  it  usually  contains 
no  corpuscles  or  particles  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  is  only  in  tlie 
larger  trunks  that  any  corpuscles  are  to  be  found.  These 
corpuscles  are  similar  to  colourless  blood-corpi;scles.  The  fluid 
in  which  the  corpuscles  float  is  albuminous,  and  contains  no  fatty 
particles  ;  but  is  liable  to  variations  according  to  the  general  state 
of  the  blood,  and  to  that  of  the  organ  from  which  the  lymph  is 
derived.  As  it  advances  towards  the  thoracic  duct,  after  passing 
through  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  becomes  spontaneously  coagulable 
and  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  much  increased. 

Chyle,  found  in  the  lacteals  after  a  meal,  is  an  opaque,  whitish, 
milky  fluid,  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction.  Its  whiteness 
and  opacity  are  due  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  particles  of 
oily  or  fatty  matter,  of  exceedingly  minute  though  nearly  uniform 
size,  measuring  on  the  average  about  3  ^  ^  q  q  of  an  inch.  These 
constitute  what  is  termed  the  molecular  base  of  chyle.  Their 
number,  and  consequently  the  opacity  of  the  chyle,  are  dependent 
upon  the  quantity  of  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  food.  The 
fatty  nature  of  the  molecules  is  made  manifest  by  their  solubility 
in  ether.  Each  molecule  probably  consists  of  a  droplet  of  oil  coated 
over  Avith  albumen,  in  the  manner  in  which  minute  drops  of  oil 
always  become  covered  in  an  albuminous  solution.  This  is  jjroved 
when  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid  is  added  to  chyle,  many  of  the 
molecules  are  lost  sight  of,  and  oil-drops  ajapear  in  their  place,  as 
the  investments  of  the  molecules  have  been  dissolved,  and  tlieir 
oily  contents  have  run  together. 

Except  these  molecules,  the  chyle  taken  from  the  villi  or  from 
lacteals  near  them,  contains  no  other  solid  or  organised  bodies. 
The  fluid  in  which  the  molecules  float  is  albuminous,  and  does  not 
spontaneously  coagulate.  But  as  the  chyle  passes  on  towards  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  especially  Avhilst  traversing  one  or  more  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  it  is  elaborated.  The  quantity  of  molecules 
and  oily  particles  gradually  diminishes  ;  cells,  to  which  the  name 
of  chyle-corpuscles  is  given,  appear  in  it  ;  and  it  acquires  tlio 
property  of  coagulating  spontaneously.  The  higher  in  the  thoracic 
duct  the  chyle  advances,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  chylc-cor- 
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piiscles,  and  the  larger  and  firmer  is  the  clot  -which  forms  in  it 
when  withdrami  and  left  at  rest.  Such  a  clot  is  like  one  of  blood 
without  the  red  corpuscles,  having  the  chyle-coi'puscles  entangled 
in  it,  and  the  fatty  matter  forming  a  white  creamy  film  on  the 
sui'face  of  the  serum.  But  the  clot  of  chyle  is  softer  and  moister 
than  that  of  blood.  Like  blood,  also,  the  chyle  often  remains  for 
a  long  time  in  its  vessels  without  coagulating,  but  coagulates 
rapidly  on  being  removed  from  them.  The  existence  of  the 
materials  which,  by  their  union  form  fibrin,  is,  therefore,  certain  ; 
and  their  increase  appears  to  be  commensurate  with  that  of  the 
corpuscles. 

The  structure  of  the  chyle-corpuscles  was  described  when  speak- 
ing of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  with  which  they  are 
identical.  The  lym'ph^  in  cliemiccd  composition,  resembles  diluted 
plasma,  and  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  perfect 
chyle  and  lymph  are,  in  essential  cJiaracters,  nearly  similar,  and 
scarcely  differ,  except  in  tlie  preponderance  of  fatty  and  proteid 
matter  in  the  chyle. 


Chemical  Composition  of  Lymph  and  Chyle  (Oweu  Rees). 


I. 

Lymph. 

11. 
Chyle. 

III. 

Mixed  Lymph  & 

(Donkey) . 

(Donkey). 

Chyle  ( Human  j. 

Water  . 

96-536 

90-237 

90-48 

Solids 

•    •  3'454 

9763 

952 

Solids— 

Proteids,  including  Serum-Albu- \ 

min,  Fibrinogen,  and  Globulin.  /  ' 
Extractives,! Deluding  in  (i  and  1 1)  \ 

Sugar,  Urea,  Leucin  &  Colesterin.  J  ^559 
Fatty  matter  ....  a  trace 
Salts   -585 

Quantity. — The  quantity  which  would  pass  into  a  cat's  blood  in 
twenty-four  hours  has  been  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  Aveight  of  the  whole  body.  And,  since  the  estimated 
weight  of  the  blood  in  cats  is  to  the  weight  of  their  bodies  as  i  to 
7,  the  quantity  of  lymph  daily  traversing  the  thoracic  duct  would 
appear  to  be  about  equal  to  the  quantity  of  blood  at  any  time 
contained  in  the  animals.  By  another  series  of  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  lymphi  traversing  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  found  to  be  about  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  blood 
in  the  body. 


3-886  7-0S 

1-565  -loS 

3-601  -92 

•711  -44 
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The  Process  op  Absorption 

(«.)  By  the  Laeteals. — During  the  passage  of  the  chyme  along 
the  intestinal  canal,  its  completely  digested  parts  are  absorbed  by 
the  blood-vessels  and  laeteals  distributed  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  laeteals  appear  to  absorb  only  certain  constituents  of  the 
digested  food,  including  particulai'ly  the  fatty  portions.  The 
absorption  by  both  sets  of  vessels  is  carried  on  most  actively/  but 
not  exchisively,  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine ;  for  in  these 
minute  processes,  both  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  the  laeteals 
are  brought  almost  into  contact  with  the  intestinal  contents. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  absorption  of  fatty  matters 
during  digestion,  from  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  is  effected 
chiefly  between  the  epithelial  cells  which  line  the  intestinal 
tract  (Watney),  and  especially  those  which  clothe  the  surface 
of  the  villi.  Thence,  the  fatty  particles  are  i^assed  on  into  the 
interior  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  but  how  they  pass,  and  what  laws 
govern  their  passage,  are  not  at  present  exactly  known. 

The  process  of  absorj^tion  is  assisted  by  the  pressure  exercised 
on  the  contents  of  the  intestines  by  their  contractile  walls ;  and 
the  absorption  of  fatty  particles  is  also  facilitated  by  the  presence 
of  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions,  which 
moisten  the  absorbing  surface.  For  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  passage  of  oil  through  an  animal  membrane  is 
made  much  easier  when  the  latter  is  impregnated  with  an  alkaline 
fluid. 

(6.)  By  the  Lymphatics. — The  real  source  of  the  lymph,  and 
the  mode  in  which  its  absorption  is  eff'ected  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  were  long  matters  of  discussion.  But  the  problem  has 
been  much  simplified  by  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries.  The  lymph  is,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  diluted  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  always 
exuding  from  the  blood-capillaries  into  the  interstices  of  the 
tissues  in  which  they  lie ;  and  as  these  interstices  form  in  most 
parts  of  the  body  the  beginnings  of  the  lymphatics,  the  source  of 
the  lymph  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  connection  with  tliis  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  changes  in  the  character  of  the  lymph 
correspond  very  closely  with  changes  in  the  character  of  either 
tlie  wliole  mass  of  blood,  or  of  that  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  from 
whicli  the  lymph  is  exuded.    Thus  itai>peai's  that  the  coagulability 
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of  the  lymjjh,  although  always  less  than,  is  directly  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  blood ;  and  that  when  fluids  are  injected  into 
the  blood-vessels  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  distend  them,  the 
injected  substance  may  be  almost  directly  afterwards  found  in 
the  lymphatics. 

Some  other  matters  than  those  originally  contained  in  the 
exuded  liquor  sanguinis  may,  howeA'er,  find  their  way  with  it 
into  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Parts  which  having  entered  into 
the  comjjosition  of  a  tissue,  and,  having  fulfilled  their  purpose, 
require  to  be  removed,  may  not  be  altogether  excrementitious, 
but  may  admit  of  being  re-organised  and  adapted  again  for 
nuti'ition  ;  and  these  may  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  and 
elaborated  with  the  other  contents  of  the  lymph  in  passing- 
through  the  glands. 

(c)  By  Blood-Vessels. — -In  the  absorjition  by  the  lymphatic 
or  lacteal  vessels  just  described,  there  appears  something  like  the 
exercise  of  choice  in  the  materials  admitted  into  them.  But  the 
absorption  by  blood-vessels  presents  no  such  appearance  of 
.selection  of  materials ;  rather,  it  apj^ears,  that  every  substance, 
whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  a  soluble,  or  minutely  divided  solid, 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  provided  it  is  capable 
of  permeating  their  walls,  and  of  mixing  with  the  blood ;  and 
that  of  all  such  substances,  the  mode  and  measure  of  absorption 
are  determined  almost  solely  by  their  physical  or  chemical  propei- 
ties  and  conditions,  and  by  those  of  the  blood  and  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels. 

Method  of  Absorption. 

(a.)  Osmosis. — The  phenomena  of  absorption  of  all  the  materials 
of  the  food  except  the  fats  are,  to  a  great  extent,  comparable  to 
that  passage  of  fluids  through  membi'ano,  which  occurs  quite  inde- 
pendently of  vital  conditions,  and  the  earliest  and  best  scientific 
investigation  of  which  was  made  by  Dutrochet.  The  instrument 
which  he  employed  in  his  experiments  was  named  an  endosmometer. 
•It  may  consist  of  a  graduated  tube  expanded  into  an  open- 
mouthed  bell  at  one  end,  over  which  a  portion  of  membi'ane  is  tied 
(fig.  225).  If  now  the  bell  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  a  salt — say 
sodium  chloride,  and  be  immersed  in  water,  the  water  will  pass 
into  the  solution,  and  part  of  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the  water; 
the  water,  however,  will  pass  into  the  solution  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the  water,  and  the  diluted  solution 
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will  rise  in  the  tube.  To  this  passage  of  fluids  through  membrane 
the  term  Osniosis  is  applied. 

The  nature  of  the  membrane  used  as  a  septum,  and  its  afiinity 
for  the  fluids  subjected  to  experiment  have  an  important  influence, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  on  the  rapidity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  osmotic  current.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
ordinary  bladder  be  \ised  as  the  septum  between 
water  and  alcohol,  the  current  is  almost  solely  from 
the  water  to  the  alcohol,  on  account  of  the  much 
greater  affinity  of  water  for  this  kind  of  membrane  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
brane of  caoutchouc,  the  alcohol,  from  its  greater 
affinity  for  this  substance,  would  pass  freely  into 
the  water. 

Absorption  by  blood-vessels  is  the  consequence 
of  their  walls  being,  like  the  membranous  septum 
of  the  endosmometer,  porous  and  capable  of  imbib- 
ing fluids,  and  of  the  blood  being  so  composed  that 
most  fluids  will  mingle  with  it.  Thus  the  relation 
of  the  chyme  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  evidently  just  that 
which  is  required  for  osmosis.  The  chyme  contains 
substances  which  have  been  so  acted  upon  by  the 
digestive  juices  as  to  have  become  quite  able  to  pass 
through  an  animal  membrane,  or  to  dialyse  as  it  is  called.  The  thin 
animal  membrane  is  the  coatof  the  blood-vessels  with  the  intei'vening 
mucous  membrane.  The  nature  of  tlie  fluid  within  the  vessels, 
the  very  feeble  power  of  dialyzatiou  which  the  albuminous  blood 
possesses,  detennines  the  direction  of  the  osmotic  current,  viz.,  into 
and  not  out  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  cun-ent  is  of  course  aided  by 
the  fact  of  the  constant  change  in  the  blood  presented  to  the  osmotic 
surface,  as  it  rapidly  circulates  within  the  vessels.  As  a  rule  the 
current  is  from  the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  blood,  but  the 
reversed  action  may  occur,  when,  for  example,  a  certain  salt,  e.g., 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  in  which  caso 
there  is  a  rapid  discharge  of  water  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
alimentary  canal  resulting  in  purgation.  The  presence  of  various 
substances  in  the  food  has  the  power  of  diminishing  the  rate  of 
absorption,  their  influence  is  probably  cxei'ted  upon  the  membrane, 
diminishing  its  power  of  permitting  osmosis.    Whereas  the  pre- 
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sence  of  a  little  hydrochloi'ic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
appears  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  osmosis,  or  at  any  rate 
to  diminish  or  prevent  exosmosis. 

The  conditions  for  osmosis  exist  not  only  in  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  but  also  in  the  serous  cavities  and  the  tissues 
elsewhere. 

The  process  of  absorption,  in  an  instructive,  though  very  imperfect  degree 
may  be  observed  in  any  portion  of  vascular  tissue  removed  from  the  body. 
If  such  a  one  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  it  will  shortly  swell,  and 
become  heavier  and  moister,  through  the  quantity  of  water  imbibed  or 
soaked  into  it ;  and  if  now,  the  blood  contained  in  any  of  its  vessels  be  let 
out,  it  will  be  found  diluted  with  water,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
blood-vessels  and  mingled  with  the  blood.  The  water  round  the  piece  of 
tissue  also  will  become  blood-stained ;  and  if  all  be  kept  at  perfect  rest, 
the  stain  derived  from  the  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
together  with  some  of  the  albumen  and  other  parts  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
will  spread  more  widely  every  day.  The  same  will  happen  if  the  piece  of 
tissue  be  placed  in  a  saline  solution  instead  of  water,  or  in  a  solution  of 
colouring  or  odorous  matter,  either  of  which  will  give  their  tinge  or  smell 
to  the  blood,  and  receive,  in  exchange,  the  colour  of  the  blood. 

Various  substances  have  been  classified  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  possess  the  property  of  passing,  when  in  a  state  of 
solution  in  water,  through  membrane ;  those  which  pass  freely, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  capable  of  crystallization,  being 
termed  crystalloids,  and  those  which  pass  with  diflficulty,  on  account 
of  their,  physically,  glue-like  character,  colloids. 

This  distinction,  however,  between  colloids  and  crystalloids 
which  is  made  the  basis  of  their  classification,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  diflference  between  them.  The  colloids,  besides  the  absence 
of  power  to  assume  a  crystalline  form,  are  characterised  by  their 
inertness  as  acids  or  bases,  and  feebleness  in  all  ordinary  chemical 
relations.  Examples  of  them  are  found  in  albumin,  gelatin,  starch, 
hydrated  alumina,  hydrated  silicic  acid,  etc. ;  while  the  crystal- 
loids are  characterised  by  qualities  the  reverse  of  those  just 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  colloids.  Alcohol,  sugar,  and  ordinary 
saline  substances  are  examples  of  crystalloids. 

(h.)  Filtration,  or  transudation.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  osmosis  and  filtration.  The  latter  means  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  the  pores  of  a  membrane  under  pressu7'e.  The 
greater  the  pressure  the  greater  the  amount  which  passes  through 
the  membrane.  Colloids  will  filter,  altliough  less  easily  than 
crystalloids.    The  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  filtered  and  the 
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nature  of  the  membrane  which  acts  as  the  filter  materially  affect 
the  activity  of  the  process.  No  doubt  both  osmosis  and  filtration 
go  on  together  in  the  process  of  absorption.  An  excellent  example 
of  filtration  or  transudation  occurs  in  the  pathological  condition 
known  as  dropsy,  in  which  the  connective  tissues  become  infiltrated 
with  serous  fluid.  The  fluid  passes  out  of  the  vein  when  the  intra- 
venous pressui'e  passes  a  certain  point,  the  fluid  is,  as  it  were, 
squeezed  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  this  excess  of 
pressure. 

Rapidity  of  Absorption. — The  rapidity  with  which  matters 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  probably  by  the  blood-vessels 
chiefly,  and  difiused  through  the  textures  of  the  body,  has  been 
found  by  experiment.  It  appeal's  that  lithium  chloiide  may  be 
difiiised  into  all  the  vascular  textures  of  the  body,  and  into  some 
of  the  non-vascular,  as  the  cartilage  of  the  hip-joint,  as  well  as  into 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  being 
given  on  an  empty  stomach.  Into  the  outer  part  of  the  ciystalline 
lens  it  may  pass  after  a  time,  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Lithium  carbonate,  when  taken  in  five  or  ten-grain 
doses  on  an  empty  stomach,  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  in  5  or 
10  minutes  ;  or,  if  the  stomach  be  full  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
dose,  in  20  minutes.  It  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  the  urine, 
moreover,  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  days. 

Home  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  various  mineral  and  vegetable 
poisons,  have  brought  to  light  the  singular  fact,  that,  in  some  cases,  absorp- 
tion  takes  place  more  rapidly  fi'om  the  rectum  than  from  the  stomach. 
Strychnia,  for  example,  when  in  solution,  produces  its  poisonous  effects 
much  more  speedily  when  introduced  into  the  rectum  than  into  the  stomach. 
When  introduced  in  the  solid  form,  however,  it  is  absorbed  more  rapidly 
from  the  stomach  than  from  the  rectum,  doubtless  because  of  the  greater 
solvent  property  of  the  secretion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  absorption  by  living  blood-vessels, 
much  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  the  substance  to  be 
absorbed  can  penetrate  the  membrane  or  tissue  whicli  lies  between 
it  and  the  blood-vessels.  Thus,  absorption  will  hardly  take  place 
through  the  epidermis,  but  is  quick  when  the  epidermis  is  removed, 
and  the  same  vessels  are  covered  with  only  the  surface  of  the 
cutis,  or  with  granulations.  In  general,  the  absorption  throtigl\ 
membranes  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their 
epithelia  ;  so  that  the  urinary  bladder  of  a  frog  is  traversed  in  less 
than  a  second  ;  and  the  absorption  of  poisons  by  the  stomach 
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or  ]uugs  appears  sometimes  accomplished  iji  an  immeasurably 
small  time. 

Conditions  for  Absorption. — i.  Tlie  substance  to  be  absorbed 
vi  iist,  as  a  general  rule,  be  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  or,  if  a 
solid,  must  he  soluble  in  the  fluids  with  tvhich  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tart.  Hence  the  marks  of  tattooing,  and  the  discoloration  pro- 
duced by  silver  nitrate  taken  internally,  remain.  Mercury  may 
be  absorbed  even  in  the  metallic  state ;  and  in  that  state  may 
pass  into  and  remain  in  the  blood-vessels,  or  be  deposited  from 
them  ;  and  such  sixbstances  as  exceedingly  finely-divided  charcoal, 
when  taken  into  the  alimentaiy  canal,  have  been  found  in  the 
mesenteric  veins ;  the  insoluble  materials  of  ointments  may  also 
be  rubbed  into  the  blood-vessels  3  but  there  are  no  facts  to  deter- 
mine how  these  various  substances  effect  their  passage.  Oil, 
minutely  divided,  as  in  an  emulsion,  will  pass  slowly  into 
blood-vessels,  as  it  will  through  a  filter  moistened  with  water  ; 
and,  without  doubt,  fatty  matters  find  their  way  into  the 
blood-vessels  as  well  as  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  although  the  latter  seem  to  be  specially  intended  for  their 
absorption. 

2.  The  less  dense  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed,  the  more  speedy,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  its  absorption  by  the  living  blood-vessels.  Hence 
the  rapid  absorption  of  water  from  the  stomach ;  also  of  weak 
saline  solutions ;  but  with  strong  solutions,  there  appears  less 
absorption  into,  than  effusion  from,  the  blood-vessels. 
•  3.  The  absorption  is  the  less  rapid  the  fuller  and  tenser  the  blood- 
vessels are ;  and  the  tension  may  be  so  great  as  to  hinder  altoge- 
ther the  entrance  of  more  fluid.  Thus,  if  water  is  injected  into  a 
dog's  veins  to  repletion,  poison  is  absorbed  very  slowly;  but  when 
the  tension  of  the  vessels  is  diminished  by  bleedings  the  poison 
acts  quickly.  So,  when  cupping-glasses  are  placed  over  a  poisoned 
woiuid,  they  retard  the  absoi-ption  of  the  poison  not  only  b}^  dimi- 
nishing the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part,  but  by  filling 
all  its  vessels  too  full  to  admit  more. 

4.  On  the  same  ground,  absorption  is  the  quicker  the  more  rapid 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  not  because  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed 
is  more  quickly  imbibed  into  the  tissues,  or  mingled  with  the 
blood,  but  because  as  fast  as  it  enters  tlie  blood,  it  is  earned  away 
from  the  part,  and  the  blood  being  constantly  renewed,  is  con- 
stantly as  fit  as  at  the  first  for  the  reception  of  the  substance  to 
bo  absorbed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AJ^IMAL  HEAT. 

The  Average  Temperature  of  the  human  body  iu  those  internal 
])iU'ts  which  are  most  easily  accessible,  as  the  mouth  and  rectum^ 
is  from  98"5°  to  99'5°  F.  (36-9° — 37"4°  C.).  In  different  jjarts  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  human  body  the  temperature  varies 
only  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  degrees  (F.),  w^hen  all  are  alike 
protected  from  cooling  influences  ;  and  the  difference  which  under 
these  circumstances  exists,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  different 
degrees  of  blood-supply.  In  the  armpit —  the  most  convenient 
situation,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  examination  by  the 
thermometer — the  average  temperature  is  98'6°  F.  (36'9°  C).  In 
different  internal  parts,  the  variation  is  one  or  two  degrees ;  those 
parts  and  organs  being  warmest  which  contain  most  blood,  and  in 
which  there  occurs  the  greatest  amount  of  chemical  change,  e.g., 
tl>e  glands  and  the  muscles  ;  and  the  temperature  is  highest,  of 
course,  when  they  are  most  iictivelj'  working :  while  those  tissues 
which,  subserving  only  a  mechanical  function,  are  the  seat  of 
least  active  circulation  and  chemical  change,  are  the  coolest. 
These  differences  of  temperature,  however,  are  actually  but  slight, 
on  account  of  tlie  provisions  which  exist  for  maintaining  uniformit}? 
of  temperature  in  different  parts. 

Circumstances  eausing  Variations  in  Temperature. — 
'I'lie  cliief  circumstances  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  healthy 
body  is  influenced  are  the  following: — Age;  /Sex;  Period  of  tho 
(lay  :  Exercise  ;  Climate  and  Season  ;  Food  and  Drink. 

Age. — The  average  temperature  of  the  new-born  child  is  only 
iibout  F.  ("54"  C.)  above  that  of  tho  adult;  and  the  difference 
l)Ccomes  still  more  trifling  during  infancy  and  early  childhoods 
'l"he  temperature  falls  to  the  extent  of  about  '2° — 's"  F.  from 
early  infancy  to  puberty,  and  by  about  the  same  amount  from 
])nborty  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age.  In  old  age  tho  temperature 
again  rises,  anil  approaches  that  of  infancy ;  but  although  this  is. 
tlie  case,  yet  the  power  of  resisting  cold  is  less  in  them — exposure 
to  a  low  temperature  causing  a  greater  reduction  of  heat  than  in 
young  persons. 
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Sex. — The  average  temperature  of  the  female  is  very  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  the  male. 

Period  of  the  Day. — The  temperature  undergoes  a  gradual 
alteration,  to  the  extent  of  about  i°  to  i"5°  F.  ("54 — "8°  C.)  in 
the  course  of  the  day  and  night ;  the  minimum  being  at  night 
or  in  the  early  morning,  the  maximum  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Exercise. — Active  exercise  raises  the  temperature  of  the  body 
from  1°  to  2°  F.  ("54° — i-o8°  C).  This  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  generally  increased  combustion-processes,  and  partlj"^  to  the 
fact,  that  every  muscular  contraction  is  attended  by  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the  acting  muscle ;  and 
that  the  heat  is  increased  according  to  the  number  and  rapidity 
of  these  contractions,  and  is  quickly  diffused  by  the  blood  cir- 
culating from  the  heated  muscles.  Possibly,  also,  some  small 
amount  of  heat  may  be  generated  in  the  various  movements, 
stretchings,  and  recoilings  of  the  other  tissues,  as  the  arteries, 
whose  elastic  walls,  alternately  dilated  and  contracted,  ma}'  give 
out  some  heat,  just  as  caoutchouc  alternately  stretched  and 
recoiling  becomes  hot. 

Climate  and  Season. — The  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  the 
same  in  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  (Furnell.)  In  summer 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  a  little  higher  than  in  winter ;  the 
difference  amounting  to  about  a  third  of  a  degree  F. 

Food  and  Dnnk. — The  effect  of  a  meal  upon  the  temperature 
of  a  body  is  but  small.  A  very  slight  rise  usually  occurs.  Cold 
alcoholic  drinks  depress  the  temperature  somewhat  ('5°  to  1°  F.). 
Warm  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  wai'm  tea  and  coffee,  raise  the 
temperature  (about  '5°  F.). 

In  disease  the  temperature  of  the  body  deviates  from  the  normal 
standard  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  anticipated  from  the 
slight  effect  of  external  conditions  during  health.  Thus,  in  some 
diseases,  as  jjneumonia  and  typhus,  it  occasionally  rises  as  high  as 
106°  or  107°  F.  (41° — 4r"6°  C);  and  considerably  higher  tempe- 
ratures have  been  noted.  In  Asiatic  cholera,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  thermometer  jjlaced  in  the  mouth  may  sometimes  rise  only  to 
77°  or  79°  F.  (25°— 26-2  C). 

The  temperature  maintained  by  Mammalia  in  an  active  state  of  life, 
aceording  to  the  tables  of  Tiedemann  and  Riidolphi,  averages  101°  (38'3°C.). 
The  extremes  recorded  by  them  were  96°  and  106°,  the  former  in  the  nar- 
whal, the  latter  in  a  bat  (Vespertilio  pipistrella).  In  Birds,  the  average 
is  as  liigh  as  107°  (4r2''  C.)  ;  the  highest  temperature,  iii'25°  (46'2°  C")  : 
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being  in  the  small  species,  the  linnets,  &c.  Among  Reptiles,  while  the 
medium  they  were  in  was  75°  (23"9°C')  their  average  temjDcrature,  was 
82"5°  (31  "2°  C").  As  a  general  rule,  their  temperature,  though  it  falls  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  is,  in  temperate  media,  two  or  more  degrees 
higher  ;  and  though  it  rises  also  with  that  of  the  medium,  yet  at  very  high 
degrees  it  ceases  to  do  so,  and  remains  even  lower  than  that  of  the  medium. 
Fish  and  invertebrata  present,  as  a  general  rule,  the  same  temperature  as 
the  medium  in  which  they  live,  whether  that  be  high  or  low  ;  only  among 
fish,  the  tunny  tribe,  with  strong  hearts  and  red  meat-like  muscles,  and 
more  blood  than  the  average  of  fish  have,  are  generally  7°  (3"8°  C.)  warmer 
than  the  water  around  them. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  what  are  commonly  called  the  warm 
and  the  cold-blooded  animals,  is  not  one  of  absolutely  higher  or  lower  tem- 
perature ;  for  the  animals  which  to  us  in  a  temperate  climate,  feel  cold 
(being  like  the  air  or  water,  colder  than  the  surface  of  our  bodies),  would 
in  an  external  temperature  of  100°  (37  "8°  C.)  have  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  feel  hot  to  us.  The  real  difference  is  that  what  we  call  warm- 
blooded animals  (Birds  and  Mammalia),  have  a  certain  "  permanent  heat 
in  all  atmospheres,"  while  the  temperature  of  the  others,  which  we  call 
cold-blooded,  is  "  variable  with  every  atmosphere."  (Hunter.) 

The  power  of  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature,  which  Mammalia  and 
Birds  possess,  is  combined  with  the  want  of  power  to  endure  such  changes 
of  body  temperature  as  are  harmless  to  the  other  classes  ;  and  when  their 
power  of  resisting  change  of  temperature  ceases,  they  suffer  serious  dis- 
turbance or  die. 

Sources  and  Mode  of  Production  of  Heat  in  the 
Body. — The  heat  which  is  ijroduced  in  the  body  ai'ises 
from  combustion,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  taken  into  the  system  is  ultimately  com- 
bined with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  discharged  from  the 
body  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Any  changes,  indeed,  which 
occur  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  tissues,  resulting  in  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  function,  are  attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat  and 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  more  active  the 
changes,  the  greater  is  the  heat  produced  and  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed.  But  in  order  that 
the  protoplasm  may  perfonn  its  function,  the  waste  of  its  own 
tissue  (destructive  metabolism),  must  be  repaired  by  the  due 
supply  of  food  material  and  therefore  for  the  production  of  heat 
food  is  necessary.  In  the  tissues,  therefore,  two  processes  are  con- 
tinually going  on  :  the  building  up  of  the  protojilasm  from  the  food 
(constructive  metabolism),  which  is  not  accompanied' by  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  but  possiUy  by  the  reverse,  and  the  oxidation  of  the 
protoplastic  materials,  resulting  in  the  production  of  energy,  by 
which  heat  is  produced  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  arc  evolved. 
Some  heat  also  is  generated  in  tlic  combination  of  sulphur  and 
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phosphorus  with  oxygeu,  hxit  the  amount  thus  produced  is  hxit 
small. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assmne  that  the  combustion  processes, 
which  ultimately  issue  in  the  jirodiiction  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  are  as  simple  as  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact  might 
seem  to  indicate.  But  complicated  as  the  various  stages  may 
be,  the  ultimate  result  is  as  simple  as  in  ordinary  combustion 
outside  the  body,  and  the  jjroducts  are  the  same.  The  same 
amount  of  heat  will  be  evolved  in  the  union  of  any  given  quantities 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  whether  the 
combination  be  rapid  aiad  direct,  as  in  ordinary  combustion,  or 
slow  and  almost  impergei^tible,  as  in  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  living  body.  And  since  the  heat  thus  arising  will  be  dis- 
tributed wherever  the  blood  is  carried,  eveiy  part  of  the  body  will 
be  heated  equally,  or  nearly  so. 

This  theory,  that  tlie  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the 
living  body  depends  on  continual  chemical  change,  chiefly  by 
oxidation  of  combustible  materials  existing  in  the  tissues,  has 
long  been  established  by  the  demonstration  that  the  quantity  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  which,  in  a  given  time,  unites  in  the  body 
with  oxygeu,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  amotmt  of  heat 
generated  in  tlie  animal  within  the  same  period  :  an  amount 
capable  of  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  from 
98° — 100"  F.  (36'8° — 37'8°  C),  notwithstanding  a  large  loss  by 
radiation  and  evaporation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  heat  may  be  introduced  into 
the  body  by  means  of  warm  drinks  and  foods,  and,  again,  that 
it  is  jjossible  for  the  j^reliminary  digestive  changes  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  evolution  of  heat. 

Chief  Heat -producing  Tissues. — The  chemical  changes 
which  produce  the  body-heat  apjaear  to  be  esi^ecially  active  in 
certain  tissues  : — (i).  In  the  Muscles,  which  form  so  large  a 
jjart  of  the  organism.  The  fact  that  the  manifestation  of 
muscular  enci'gy  is  always  attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  lias  been  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment  ;  and  when  not  actually  in  a  condition  of 
active  contraction,  a  metabolism,  not  so  actiA^e  but  still  actual, 
goes  on,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  manifestation  of  heat.  The 
total  amoiuit  set  free  by  the  muscles,  therefore,  must  be  very 
groat ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  in  a  way  which  will  be  referred 
to  later  on,  that  even  neglecting  the  heat  produced  by  the  quiet 
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metabolism  of  miisciilai'  tissue,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
nuiscular  activity  supplies  the  principal  part  of  the  total  heat 
produced  within  the  body.  (2),  In  the  Secreting  glanch,  and 
principally  in  the  liver  as  being  the  largest  and  most  active. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  blood  leaving  the 
glands  is  considerably  warmer  than  that  entering  them.  The 
metabolism  in  the  glands  is  very  active  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
more  active  the  metabolism  the  greater  the  heat  produced. 
{3),  In  the  Brain ;  the  venous  blood  having  a  higher  tempe- 
rature than  the  arterial.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
{dthough  the  organs  above  mentioned  are  the  chief  heat-producing 
parts  of  the  body,  all  living  tissues  contribute  their  quota,  and 
this  in  direct  proportion  to  their  activity.  The  blood  itself  is  also 
the  seat  of  metabolism,  and,  therefore,  of  the  production  of  heat ; 
but  the  share  which  it  takes  in  this  respect,  apart  from  the 
tissues  in  which  it  circulates,  is  very  inconsiderable. 

Regulation  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained  under 
different  conditions  of  external  circumstances  by  mechanisms 
which  permit  of  (i)  variation  in  the  amount  of  heat  got  rid  of, 
and  (2)  variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  produced  or  introduced 
into  the  body.  In  healthy  warm-blooded  animals  the  loss  and 
gain  of  heat  are  so  nearly  balanced  one  by  the  other  that,  iinder 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  an  uniform  temperature,  within  two 
or  three  degrees,  is  preserved. 

I.  Methods  of  Variation  in  the  amount  of  Heat  got  rid 
of. — The  loss  of  heat  from  the  human  body  is  principally  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  lost  by  radiation  and  conduction  from  its 
surface,  and  by  means  of  the  constant  evaporation  of  Mater  from 
the  same  part,  and  (2)  to  a  much  less  degree  from  the  air- 
passages  ;  in  each  act  of  respiration,  heat  is  lost  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  according  to  the  temjjerature  of  the  atmosphere ; 
unless  indeed  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  exceed  that 
of  the  blood.  We  must  remember  too  that  all  food  and  drink 
which  enter  the  body  at  a  lower  temperature  than  itself  abstract 
a  small  measure  of  heat :  while  the  urine  and  faices  which  leave 
the  body  at  about  its  own  temperatiu:e  are  also  means  by  which 
a  small  amount  is  lost. 

(a.)  Loss  of  Heat  from  the  Stcrface  of  the  Body :  the  Skin. — By 
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far  the  most  important  loss  of  heat  from  the  body, — probably  70 
or  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  is  that  which  takes  place 
by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin.  The 
means  by  which  the  skin  is  able  to  act  as  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  for  regulating  the  temjaerature  of  the  bloody 
are — (i),  that  it  offers  a  large  surface  for  radiation,  conduction, 
and  evaporation ;  (2),  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  blood  ; 
(3),  that  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  it  is  the  greater 
under  those  circumstances  which  demand  a  loss  of  heat  fi-om 
the  body,  and  vice  versd.  For  the  circumstance  which  directly 
determines  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  skin,  is  that  which 
governs  the  supply  of  blood  to  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body,  namely,  the  power  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  cause  a 
greater  or  less  tension  of  the  muscular  element  in  the  walls  of 
the  arteries,  and,  in  correspondence  with  this,  a  lessening  or 
increase  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  accomjDanied  by  a  less  or 
greater  current  of  blood.  A  warm  or  hot  atmosphere  so  acts  on 
the  nerve  fibres  of  the  skin,  as  to  lead  them  to  cause  in  turn  a 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  and,  as  a 
result,  the  skin  becomes  full-blooded,  hot,  and  sweating ;  and 
much  heat  is  lost.  With  a  low  temperature,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood-vessels  shrink,  and  in  accordance  with  the  consequently 
diminished  blood-supply,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  cold,  and 
diy ;  and  no  doubt  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  through  the 
vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord.  Thus,  by 
means  of  a  self-regulating  apparatus,  the  skin  becomes  the  most 
important  of  the  means  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
regulated. 

In  connection  with  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin,  reference  has  been 
made  to  that  which  occurs  both  by  radiation  and  conduction, 
and  by  evaporation ;  and  the  subject  of  animal  heat  has  been 
considered  almost  solely  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  case  of  man 
living  in  a  medium  colder  than  his  body,  and  therefore  losing 
heat  in  all  the  ways  mentioned.  The  importance  of  the  means 
however,  adopted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  skin  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  will  depend  on  the  conditions  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  ;  an  inverse  proportion  existing  in  most  cases, 
between  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  evaporation  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the  small  loss  of  heat 
by  evaporation  in  cold  climates  may  go  far  to  compensate  for  the 
greater  loss  by  .radiation ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
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amount  of  fluid  evaporated  in  hot  aii*  may  remove  nearly  as  much 
heat  as  is  commonly  lost  by  both  radiation  and  evaporation  in 
ordinary  temperatures ;  and  thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  quantities 
of  heat  required  for  the  maintenance  of  an  uniform  proper  tempera- 
ture in  various  climates  and  seasons  are  not  so  different  as  they, 
lit  first  thought,  seem. 

Many  examples  may  be  given  of  the  poweo'  which  the  body  possesses  of 
rcxi.it inff  the  effects  of  a  high  tem2)erature,  in  virtue  of  evaporation  from 
the  skin.  Blagden  and  others  supported  a  temperature  varying  between 
198° — 211°  F.  (92° — 100°  C.)  in  dry  air  for  several  minutes;  and  in  a 
subsequent  experiment  he  remained  eight  minutes  in  a  temperature  of 
260°  F.  ( 1 26*5°  C).  "  The  workmen  of  Sir  F.  Chan  trey  were  accustomed  to 
enter  a  furnace,  in  which  his  moulds  were  dried,  whilst  the  floor  was  red-hot, 
and  a  thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at  350°  F.  (i77'8°  C),  and  Chabert,  the 
fire-king,  was  in  the  habit  of  entering  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  fi'om  400°  to  600°  F.  (205°— 315°  C).  (Carpenter.) 

But  such  heats  are  not  tolerable  when  the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot, 
so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  fi-om  the  body.  C.  James  states,  that  in 
the  vapour  baths  of  Nero  he  was  almost  suffocated  in  a  temperature  of 
112'  F.  (44'5°  C),  while  in  the  caves  of  Testaccio,  in  which  the  air  is  dry,  he 
was  but  little  incommoded  by  a  temperature  of  176°  F.  (80°  C).  In  the 
former,  evaporation  from  the  skin  was  impossible  ;  in  the  latter  it  was 
abundant,  and  the  layer  of  vapour  which  would  rise  from  all  the  surface  of 
the  body  would,  by  its  very  slowly  conducting  power,  defend  it  for  a  time 
from  the  full  action  of  the  external  heat. 

(The  glandular  apparatus,  by  which  secretion  of  fl;iid  from 
the  skin  is  effected,  will  be  considered  in  the  Section  on  the 
Skin.) 

The  ways  by  which  the  skin  may  be  rendered  more  efhcient  as 
a  cooling-apparatus  by  exposure,  by  baths,  and  by  other  means 
which  man  instinctively  adopts  for  lowering  his  temperature 
when  necessary,  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  to  bo 
mentioned. 

Although  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  the  external  application  of 
cold  only  temporarily  depresses  the  temperature  to  a  slight  extent,  it  is 
otherwise  in  cases  of  high  temperature  in  fever.  In  these  cases  a  tepid 
bath  may  reduce  the  tem])erature  several  degrees,  and  the  efEect  so  produced 
lasts  in  some  cases  for  many  hours. 

(i.)  Loss  of  Heat  from  the  Lunrjs. — As  a  means  for  lowering  tho 
temperature,  the  lungs  and  air-passages  arc  very  inferior  to  the 
skin ;  although,  by  giving  heat  to  tho  air  wo  breathe,  they  stand 
next  to  the  skin  in  importance.  As  a  rerjulating  power,  tho 
inferiority  is  still  more  marked.  The  air  which  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs  leaves  the  body  at  about  tho  temperature  of  the  blood, 
and  is  always  saturated  with  moisture.    No  inverse  proportion, 
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therefore,  exists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  between  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  evaporation 
on  the  other.  The  colder  the  air,  for  example,  the  greater  will  he 
the  loss  in  all  ways.  Neither  is  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
exjjosed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  diminished  or  increased, 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  accordance  with  any  need  in  relation  to 
temperatiu-e.  It  is  true  that  by  varying  the  number  and  de])tli 
of  the  respirations,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  the  lungs 
may  be  made,  to  some  extent,  to  vary  also.  But  the  respiratory 
passages,  while  they  miist  be  considered  important  means  by  which 
heat  is  lost,  are  altogether  subordinate,  in  the  power  of  regulating 
the  temperature,  to  the  skin. 

(c.)  By  Clothiny. — The  influence  of  external  coverings  for  the 
body  must  not  be  unnoticed.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  they  are 
■always  adapted,  among  other  purposes,  to  the  maintenance  of 
uniform  temperature  ;  and  man  adapts  for  himself  such  as  are, 
for  the  same  purpose,  fitted  to  the  various  climates  to  which  he  is 
exposed.  By  their  means,  and  by  his  command  over  food  and 
tire,  he  maintains  his  temperature  on  all  accessible  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

II.  Methods  of  Variation  in  the  Amount  of  Heat  Pro- 
duced.— It  maj'  seem  to  have  been  assumed,  in  the  foregoing- 
pages,  that  tiie  only  regulating  apparatus  for  temperature 
required  by  the  liuman  body  is  one  that  shall,  more  or  less, 
produce  a  cooling  effect ;  and  as  if  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
were  always,  thei'efore,  in  excess  of  that  which  is  required.  Such 
an  assumption  would  be  incorrect.  We  have  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  production  of  heat,  as  well  as  its  loss. 

(rt.)  By  Regulating  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Food  taken. 
— In  food  we  have  a  means  for  elevating  our  temperature.  It 
is  the  fuel,  indeed,  on  which  animal  heat  ultimately  depends 
'altogether.  Thus,  when  more  heat  is  wanted,  we  instinctively 
take  more  food,  and  take  such  kinds  of  it  as  are  good  for  com- 
bustion;  while  every  day  experience  sliows  the  different  power  of 
resisting  cold  possessed,  respectively,  by  the  well-fed  and  by  the 
starved.  In  northern  regions,  again,  and  in  the  colder  seasons  of 
more  southern  climes,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  is  (speaking 
very  generally)  greater  than  that  consumed  by  the  same  men  or 
animals  in  ojjposite  conditions  of  climate  and  season.  And  the 
food  which  appears  naturally  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coldest  climates,  such  as  the  several  fatty  and  oily  substances, 
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abounds  in  carbon  and  liydrogen,  and  is  fitted  to  combine  ulti- 
mately with  the  large  quantities  of  oxj'gen  which,  breathing  cold 
dense  air,  they  absorb  from  their  Inngs. 

(b.)  By  Hxerdse. — In  exercise,  we  have  an  important  means 
of  raising  the  temperature  of  our  bodies. 

(c.)  By  Injiiience  of  the  Nerimis  System. — The  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  in  modifying  the  production  of  heat  must  be  very 
imjiortant,  as  upon  nervous  influence  depends  the  amount  of  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues.  The  experiments  and  observations 
whicli  best  illustrate  it  are  those  showing,  first,  that  when  the 
supply  of  nervous  iiiflueuce  to  a  part  is  cut  oif,  the  temperature 
of  that  part  after  a  time  falls  below  its  ordinary  degree ;  and, 
secondly,  that  when  death  is  caused  by  severe  injury  to,  or  removal 
of,  the  nervous  centres,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rapidly  falls, 
even  though  artificial  respiration  be  performed,  the  circulation 
maintained,  and  to  all  apjjearance  the  ordinary  chemical  changes 
of  the  body  be  completely  effected.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  that  after  division  of  the  nerves  of  a  limb  its  tempe- 
rature ultimately  falls  ;  and  this  diminution  of  heat  has  been 
remarked  still  more  plainly  in  limbs  deprived  of  nervous  influence 
by  paralysis. 

With  equal  certainty,  though  loss  definitely,  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  the  production  of  heat,  is  shown  in  the 
rapid  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  sometimes  genei'al, 
at  other  times  quite  local,  which  is  observed  in  states  of  nervous 
excitement ;  in  the  general  increase  of  warmth  of  the  body, 
sometimes  amounting  to  perspiration,  which  is  excited  by  passions 
of  the  mind  ;  in  the  sudden  rush  of  heat  to  the  face,  which  is 
not  a  mere  sensation ;  and  in  the  equally  rapid  diminution  of 
temperature  in  the  depressing  passions.  But  none  of  these 
instances  suttice  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  by  mere  nervous 
Jictiou,  independent  of  any  chemical  cliange  ;  all  are  explicable, 
on  the  supposition  that  tiie  nervous  system  alters,  by  its  power 
of  controlling  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels  (p.  168),  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  supplied  to  a  part ;  wliile  any  influence  which 
the  -nervous  system  uiay  have  in  the  production  of  heat,  a])art 
from  this  influence  on  the  blood-vessels,  is  an  indirect  one,  and 
is  derived  from  its  power  of  causing  such  nutritive  change  in 
the  tissues  as  may,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  chemical  action, 
involve  the  production  of  heat.  Tlie  existence  of  nerve-centres 
and  nerves  which  regulate  animal  heat  (thermogenic)  otherwise 
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than  by  their  influence  in  trophic  (nutritive)  or  vaso-motor 
changes,  although  by  many  considered  probable,  is  not  yet 
proven. 

Inhihitory  lieat-centre. — ^"\\niethcr  a  centre  exists  which  regulates 
the  production  of  heat  in  warm-blooded  animals,  is  still  unde- 
cided. Experiments  have  shown  that  exposure  to  cold  at  once 
increases  the  oxygen  taken  in,  and  the  carbonic  acid  given  out, 
indicating  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissues,  but  that  in  animals  poisoned  by  urari,  exposure  to  cold 
diminishes  both  the  metabolism  and  the  temperature,  and  wann- 
blooded  animals  then  re-act  to  variiitions  of  the  external  tempe- 
rature just  in  the  same  way  as  cold-blooded.  These  experiments 
seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  centre,  to  which,  under  normal 
cii'cumstances,  the  impression  of  cold  is  conveyed,  and  from  which 
by  efferent  nerves  impulses  pass  to  the  muscles,  whereby  an 
increased  metabolism  is  indiiced,  and  so  an  increased  amount  of 
heat  is  generated.  The  centre  is  probably  situated  above  the 
medulla.  Thus  in  urariscd  animals,  as  the  nerves  to  the  muscles, 
the  metabolism  of  which  is  so  important  in  the  jDroductiou  of 
heat,  are  paralyzed,  efferent  impulses  from  the  centre  cannot 
induce  the  necessary  metabolism  for  the  production  of  heat,  even 
thougii  afferent  impulses  from  the  skin,  stimulated  by  the  altera- 
tion of  temperature,  have  conveyed  to  it  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  amount  of  heat  to  be  produced.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
when  the  medulla  is  cut. 

Influence  of  Extreme  Heat  and  Cold. — In  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  animal  temperature,  and  its  maintenance  in 
health  at  the  normal  height,  may  be  noted  the  result  of  circum- 
stances too  powerful,  either  in  raising  or  lowering  the  heat  of 
the  body,  to  be  controlled  hy  the  proper  regulating  apparatus. 
Walther  found  that  rabbits  and  dogs  kept  exposed  to  a  hot  sun, 
reached  a  temperature  of  ii4'8°  F.,  and  then  died.  Cases  of 
sunstroke  furnish  us  with  several  examples  in  the  case  of  man  ; 
for  it  would  seem  that  here  death  ensues  chiefly  or  solely  from 
elevation  of  the  temperature.  In  many  febrile  diseases  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of 
life. 

The  effect  of  mere  loss  of  bodily  temperature  in  man  is  less  well 
known  than  the  effect  of  heat.  From  experiments  by  Walther,  it 
appears  that  rabbits  can  be  cooled  down  to  48°  F.  (8"9°  C),  before 
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tlicy  die,  if  artificial  resi^iration  be  kept  up.  C-'ooled  down  to 
64°  F.  (17*8°  C),  they  cannot  recover  unless  external  warmth  be 
applied  together  with  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration. 
Rabbits  not  cooled  below  77*  F.  (25°  C.)  recover  by  external 
warmth  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SECRETION. 

Secretion  is  the  process  by  which  materials  arc  separated  from 
the  blood  by  the  cells  of  secreting  glands  and  membranes,  and 
are  either  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  serving  some  ulterior 
ofiice  in  the  economy,  or  are  discharged  from  the  body  as  useless 
or  injurious.  In  the  former  case,  the  separated  materials  are 
termed  secretions ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  termed  excretions. 

Most  of  the  secretions  consist  of  sul)stances  which,  probably,  do 
not  pre-exist  in  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but  I'equire  special 
cells  and  a  process  of  elaboration  for  their  formation,  e.(/.,  the  liver 
cells  for  the  formation  of  bile,  the  mammary  gland-cells  for  the 
formation  of  milk.  The  excretions,  on  the  other  hand,  commonly 
or  chiefly  consist  of  substances  which  exist  ready-formed  in  the 
blood,  and  are  merely  abstracted  therefi'om.  If  from  any  caiise, 
«uch  as  extensive  disease  or  extirpation  of  an  excretory  organ, 
tlie  se]jaration  of  an  excretion  is  prevented,  and  an  accumulation 
of  it  in  the  blood  ensues,  it  frequently  escapes  through  other  organs, 
and  may  be  detected  in  various  fluids  of  the  body.  But  this  is 
never  the  case  with  secretions ;  at  least  with  those  that  are  most 
elaborated ;  for  after  the  removal  of  the  s])ecial  organ  by  which 
each  of  tlicm  is  elaborated,  the  secretion  is  no  longer  formed. 
<'ases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  secretion  c(jntinues  to  be 
formed  by  the  natur-al  organ,  but  not  being  able  to  escape  towards 
the  exterior,  on  account  of  some  obstruction,  is  re-absorbed  into 
tlic  blood,  and  afterwards  discharged  from  it  by  exudation  in  other 
ways ;  but  these  are  not  instances  of  true  vicarious  secretion,  and 
must  not  be  thus  regarded. 

These  circumstances,  and  their  final  destination,  are,  however, 
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the  only  particulars  in  which  secretions  and  excretions  can  be 
distinguished  ;  for,  in  general,  the  structure  of  the  parts  engaged 
in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  secretions.  And  since  the  differences  of 
the  two  processes  of  separation,  coiTcsponding  Avith  those  in  the 
seA'eral  purposes  and  destinations  of  the  fluids,  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  process 
of  separation  or  secretion. 

Every  secreting  apparatus  possesses,  as  essential  parts  of  its 
structure,  a  simple  and  almost  textureless  membrane,  named 
the  ^j/'mary  or  basement-membrane  ;  certain  cells  ;  and  blood-vessels. 
These  three  structural  elements  are  arranged  together  in  various 
ways  ;  but  all  the  's^arieties  may  be  classed  luider  one  or  other  of 
two  principal  divisions,  namely,  membranes  and  glands. 

Organs  and  Tissues  of  Secretion. 

The  principal  secreting  membranes  are  (i)  the  Seroiis  and 
Synovial  membranes  ;  (2)  the  Mucous  membranes ;  (3)  the  Mam- 
mary gland  ;  (4)  the  Lachrymal  gland  ;  and  (5)  the  Skin. 

(i)  Serous  Membranes. 

The  serous  membranes  are  especially  distinguished  by  the 
characters  of  the  endothelium  covering  their  free  surface :  it 
always  consists  of  a  single  hwer  of  polygonal  cells.  The  ground 
substance  of  most  serous  membranes  consists  of  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  of  various  forms  lying  in  the  branching  spaces  which 
constitute  the  "  lymph  canalicular  system "  (p..  343),  and  inter- 
woven with  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  numerous  delicate 
elastic  fibrillse,  togctlier  with  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 
In  relation  to  the  process  of  secretion,  the  layer  of  connective 
tissue  serves  as  a  gi'ound-work  for  the  ramification  of  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves.  But  in  its  usual  forni  it  is  absent  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  arachnoid  covering  the  dura  mater, 
and  in  the.  interior  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  primary 
membrane  and  epithelium  are  always  present,  and  are  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  fluid  by  whicli  the  free  surface  of  the 
membrane  is  moistened. 

Sei-ous  membranes  are  of  two  principal  kinds  :  1st.  Those  which 
line  visceral  cavities, — the  arachnoid,  pericardimn,  p/eimv,  perito- 
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neuin,  and  lunlav  i'<i(/iii<.i/i'.t.    2>id.  The  f!i/novlal  membraneit  lining 
the  joints,  and  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  ligaments,  with  which, 
also,  are  nsually  included  the  synovial  btirsre,  or  hursce  umicosa', 
whether  these  be  sub- 
cutaneous, or  situated 
beneath   tendons  that 
glide  over  bones. 

The  serous  mem- 
branes form  closed  sacs, 
and  exist  wherever  the 
free  surfaces  of  viscera 
come  into  contact  with 
each  other  or  lie  in  cavi- 
ties unattached  to  sur- 
rounding parts.  The 
viscera  invested  by  a 
serous  membrane  are,  as 
it  were,  pressed  into  the 
shut  sac  which  it  forms, 
carrying  before  them  a 
portion  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  serves  as 
their  investment.  To 
the  law  that  serous  mem- 
branes form  shut  sacs, 
there  is,  in  the  human 

subject,  one  exception,  viz.  :  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
into  the  abdominal  cavity, — an  arrangement  which  exists  in  man 
and  all  Vertebrata,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishes. 

Functions. — The  principal  purpose  of  the  serous  and  synovial 
membranes  is  to  furnish  a  smooth,  moist  surfoce,  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  invested  organ,  and  to  prevent  the  injurious 
effects  of  friction.  This  pui-pose  is  especially'  manifested  in  joints, 
in  which  free  and  extensive  movements  take  place  ;  and  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which,  from  the  varying  quantity  and 
movements  of  their  contents,  are  in  almost  constant  motion  upon 
one  another  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Fhild. — -The  fluid  secreted  from  the  free  siu'face  of  the  serous 
membranes  is,  in  health,  rarely  more  than  sufficient  t<i  ensure  tlie 
maintenance  of  tlieir  moisture.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  each 
serous  sac  are  at  every  point  in  contact  witli  eacli  other.  After 


Fig'.  226. — Seclwti  n/ xi/nnviii!  memhrnne.    a,  endothelial 
covering'  of  the  elevations  of  the  membrane ;  h, 
subserous  tissue  containing  fat  and  blood-vessels  ; 
ligament  covered  by  the  syno'vial  membrane. 

(Cadiat.) 
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death,  a  Lirger  quantity  of  fluid  is  usually  found  in  each  serous 
sac ;  but  this,  if  uot  the  jjroduct  of  manifest  disease,  is  probably 
such  as  has  transuded  after  death,  or  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  An 
excess  of  such  fluid  in  any  of  the  serous  sacs  constitutes  dropsy  of 
the  sac. 

The  fluid  naturally  secreted  by  the  serous  membranes  appears 
to  be  identical,  in  general  and  chemical  characters,  with  very 
dilute  liquor  sanguinis.  It  is  of  a  jjalc  yellow  or  straw-colour, 
slightly  viscid,  alkaline,  and  on  account  of  the  presence  of  albu- 
men, coagulable  by  heat.  This  similarity  of  the  serous  fluid  to 
the  liquid  part  of  blood,  and  to  the  fluid  with  Avhich  most  animal 
tissues  are  moistened,  renders  it  jjrobable  that  it  is,  in  great 
measure,  separated  by  simple  transudation,  through  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels.  The  jirobability  is  inci'eascd  by  the  fact 
that,  in  jaundice,  the  fluid  in  the  serous  sacs  is,  equally  Avith  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  coloured  with  the  bile.  But  there  is  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  fluid  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  and  of  the 
arachnoid  sac  are  excejjtions  to  this  rule  ;  for  they  differ  from  tho 
fluids  of  the  other  serous  sacs  not  only  in  being  pellvicid,  colour- 
less, and  of  much  less  sijecific  gravity,  but  in  that  they  seldom 
receive  the  tinge  of  bile  when  present  in  the  blood,  and  arc  not 
coloured  by  madder,  or  other  similar  substances  introduced 
abundantly  into  the  blood. 

It  is  also  jDrobable  that  the  formation  of  synovial  fluid  is  a 
jjrocess  of  more  genuine  and  elaborate  secretion^  by  means  of  the 
epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  especially  of 
those  which  are  accumulated  on  the  edges  and  processes  of  the 
synovial  fringes ;  for,  in  its  peculiar  density,  viscidity,  and  abun- 
dance of  albumen,  synovia  differs  alike  from  the  serum  of  blood 
and  from  the  fluid  of  any  of  the  serous  cavities. 

(2)  Mucous  Membranes. 

The  mxvcous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which  internal 
parts  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  by  which  either  mattei*s 
are  eliminated  from  the  body  or  foreign  substances  taken  into  it. 
They  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  extremely  A'ascular.  The  external 
surfaces  of  mucous  membranes  are  attached  to  various  other 
tissues ;  in  the  tongue,  for  example,  to  niusclc ;  on  cartilaginous 
parts,  to  ])erichondrium  ;  in  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  in  the 
frontal  and  sphenoidal  siiiuses,  as  well  as  in  the  tympanum,  to 
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periosteum ;  in  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  connected  with  a  firm 
submucous  membrane,  which  on  its  exterior  gives  attachment  to 
the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  mucous  membranes  line 
cci-tain  jirincipal  tracts — Gastro-Pulmonary  and  Genito-Urinary ; 
the  former  being  subdivided  into  the  Digestive  and  Respiratory 
tracts. 

1.  Tlie  Digestive  tract  commences  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
from  which  i^rolongations  pass  into  the  ducts  of  the  salivarj^ 
glands.  From  the  mouth  it  passes  tlirough  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
and  CBSophagus,  to  the  stomach,  and  is  thence  continued  along 
tlie  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  termination  of  the 
rectum,  being  in  its  conrse  arranged  in  the  various  folds  and 
depressions  already  described,  and  jn-olonged  into  the  dncts  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  the  pancreas  and  liver,  and  into  the  gall-bladder. 

2.  The  Respiratory  tract  includes  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  the  various  sinuses  communicating 
with  it,  the  lachrymal  canal  and  sac,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye 
and  e_\'elids,  and  the  prolongation  which  passes  along  the  Eusta- 
ciiian  tubes  and  lines  the  tympanum  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
inembrana  tympani.  Crossing  tlie  pharynx,  and  lining  that  part 
i)f  it  which  is  above  the  soft  palate,  the  respiratory  tract  leads 
into  the  glottis,  whence  it  is  continued,  through  the  larj^nx  and 
trachea,  to  the  bi'onchi  and  their  divisions,  which  it  lines  as  far  as 
tlie  liranches  of  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  continuous 
with  it  is  a  layer  of  deliciite  epithelial  membrane  wliicli  extends 
into  tlie  pulmonary  cells. 

3.  The  Genito-urinarij  tract,  which  lines  the  whole  of  the 
urinary  passages,  from  their  external  orifice  to  the  termination 
of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  extends  also  into  the  organs 
of  generation  in  both  sexes,  and  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  con- 
nected with  them ;  and  in  the  female  becomes  continuous  with 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  at  the  fimbriae  of  the 
I'allopian  tubes. 

Structure. — These  mucous  tracts,  and  dift'ercnt  portions  of  each 
of  them,  present  certain  structural  peculiarities  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  adapted  to  the  functions  which  each  part  has  to 
discharge  ;  yet  in  some  essential  characters  the  mxicous  mem- 
l)ranc  is  the  same,  from  whatever  part  it  is  obtained.  In  all  the 
principal  and  larger  parts  of  the  several  tracts,  it  presents,  as  just 
remarked,  an  external  layer  of  epithelium,  situated  upon  a  basement 
memWane,  and  beneath  this,  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue  of  vari- 
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able  tliickuess,  containing  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
vascular  stratum  or  corium,  together  with  the  basement  membrane 
and  epithelium,  in  different  cases,  is  elevated  into  minute  papilla) 
and  villi,  or  depressed  into  involutions  in  the  form  of  glands.  But 
in  the  prolongations  of  the  tracts,  where  they  pass  into  gland- 
ducts,  these  constituents  are  reduced  in  the  finest  branches  of  the 
dxicts  to  the  epithelium,  the  jorimary  or  basement-membrane,  and 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
latter  in  a  single  layer. 

The  primary  or  basement  membrane  is  a  thin  transj)arent  layer, 
simple,  homogeneous,  or  composed  of  endothelial  cells.  In  the 
minuter  divisions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  ducts  of 
glands,  it  is  the  laj'er  contiiuious  and  correspondent  with  this 
basement-membrane  that  forms  the  proper  walls  of  the  tubes. 
The  cells  also  which,  lining  the  larger  and  coarser  mucous  mem- 
branes, constitute  their  epithelium,  are  continuous  with,  and  often 
similar  to  those  which,  lining  the  gland-ducts,  are  called  fjland- 
cells.  No  certain  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  epithelium- 
cells  of  mucous  membranes  and  gland-cells. 

Mhvohs  Fluid  :  Mucus. — Frona  all  mucous  membranes  there 
is  secreted  either  from  the  surface  or  from  certain  special  glands, 
or  from  both,  a  more  or  less  viscid,  grej'ish,  or  semi-transparent 
fluid,  of  alkaline  reaction  and  high  specific  gravity,  named  mucus. 
It  mixes  imperfectly  with  water,  but,  rapidly  absorbing  liquid, 
it  swells  considerably  when  water  is  added.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  found  to  contain  epithelium  and  leucocytes.  It  is 
found  to  be  made  up,  chemically,  of  a  nitrogenous  principle  called 
mucin,  which  forms  its  chief  bulk,  of  a  little  albumen,  of  salts 
chiefly  chlorides  and  phos])hates,  and  water  with  traces  of  fats  and 
extractives. 

Secreting  Glands. 

The  structure  of  the  elementary  portions  of  a  secreting  apparat\is, 
namely  epithelium,  simple  membrane,  and  blood-vessels  having 
been  already  described  in  this  and  previous  chaptere,  we  may 
proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  to 
form  the  varieties  of  secretimj  (/lands. 

The  secreting  glands  are  the  organs  to  whicli  the  function  of 
secretion  is  more  especially  ascribed  ;  for  they  appear  to  he 
occupied  with  it  alone.    'J'hey  ]jresent,  amid  manifold  diversities 
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of  form  and  composition,  a  general  plan  of  structure,  by  wliicli 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  textures  of  the  body ;  espe- 
cially, all  contain,  and  appear  constructed  with  jDarticular  regard 
to,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which,  as  already  expressed,  both 
line  their  tubes  or  cavities  as  an  epithelium,  and  elaborate,  as 
secreting  cells,  the  substances  to  be  discharged  from  them.  Olands 
are  provided  also  with  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  former  is  not  peculiar,  and  need  not  be  here  con- 
sidered. Nerve-fibres  are  distributed  both  to  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  gland  and  to  its  ducts ;  and  to  the  secreting  cells  also  in  some 
glands. 

Varieties. — i.  The  simjile  tulnde,  or  tnhulciT  (jland  (a,  iig.  227), 
examples  of  which  are  furnished  by  some  mucous  glands,  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  the  tubular  glands  of  the  stomach. 
These  appear  to  be  simple  tubular  depressions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  primarj'^  membrane, 
is  lined  with  secreting  cells  aiTanged  as  an  epithelium.  To  the 
same  class  may  be  referred  the  elongated  and  tortiious  mdoriferoux 
fjlamh. 

2.  The  compound  tuhidar  (/Icmdn  (u,  fig.  227)  form  another 
division.  These  consist  of  main  gland-tubes,  which  divide  and 
sub-divide.  Eacli  gland  may  consist  of  the  subdivisions  of  one  or 
more  main  tubes.  The  ultimate  sub-divisions  of  the  tubes  are 
generally  highly  convoluted.  They  are  formed  of  a  basement- 
membrane,  lined  by  epithelium  of  various  forms.  The  larger 
tubes  may  have  an  outside  coating  of  fibrous,  areolar,  or  muscular 
tissue.  The  Kidney,  I'estis,  Salivary  glands,  Pancreas,  Brunner'x 
ijJands  with  tlie  Lachrymal  and  Mammary  glands,  and  some  Mucous 
g/ands  are  examples  of  this  type,  but  present  more  or  less  mai-ked 
variations  among  themselves. 

3.  The  aggregate  or  racemose  glands,  in  which  a  number  of 
vesicles  or  acini  are  aiTanged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  227). 
The  Jfeihomian  follicles  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  gland. 

These  various  organs  differ  from  each  other  only  in  secondary 
l)oints  of  structure ;  such  as,  chiefly,  the  arrangement  of  their 
excretory  ducts,  the  groiiping  of  the  acini  and  lobules,  their  con- 
nection by  areolar  tissue,  and  supply  of  blood-vessels.  Tlic  acini 
commonly  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  kind  of  fusion  of  tlie  walls  of 
.several  vesicles,  wliich  thus  combine  to  form  one  cavity  lined  or 
filled  with  secreting  cells  which  also  occupy  recesses  from  the  main 
cavity.    The  smallest  branches  of  the  gland-ducts  sometimes  open 
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into  the  centres  of  these  cavities  ;  sometimes  the  acini  are  chistercd 
round  the  extremities,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  ducts  :  but,  whatever 
secondary  arrangement  there  may  be,  all  have  the  same  essential 


Fig".  227. — P/fOtfi  of  extentiioi)  of  fff.v.re.thuj  weitthritnt;  hy  inveraioii  ot'  i'eccs,<io/t  in  /ornf  n  f  cavities. 
A,  simple  glands,  viz.  g,  straight  tube  ;  h,  sac  ;  i,  coiled  tube.  B,  multiloculiir  oi-j-pts ; 
k,  of  tubiUar  form  ;  I,  saccular.  C,  racemose,  or  saccular  compound  gland  ;  ?»,  entire 
gland,  showing  bi-anohed  duct  and  lobular  structure ;  n,  a  lobule,  detached  w  ith  o, 
branch  of  duct  pi'oceeding  from  it.   I),  compound  tubular  gland  (Sliaiiioy). 

cliai'acter  of  rounded  grou2)s  of  vesicles  containing  gland-cells, 
and  opening  by  a  common  central  cavity  into  minute  ducts,  which 
ducts  in  the  large  glands  converge  and  unite  to  form  larger  and 
larger  branches,  and  at  length  by  one  common  trunk,  open  on  a 
free  surface  of  membrane. 
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Among  these  Viuieties  uf  .structure,  all  the  secreting  ghmds  are 
aUke  in  some  essential  jjoints,  besides  those  which  they  have 
in  common  with  all  truly  secreting  structures.  They  agree  in 
presenting  a  large  extent  of  secreting  surface  within  a  compara- 
tively small  space  ;  in  the  circumstance  that  while  one  end  of  the 
gland-duct  opens  on  a  free  surface,  the  opposite  end  is  always 
closed,  having  no  direct  communication  with  blood-vessels,  or  any 
other  canal;  and  in  a  uniform  arrangement  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels, ramifying  and  forming  a  network  around  the  walls  and  in 
the  interstices  of  the  ducts  and  acini. 

Process  of  Secretion. — In  secretion  two  distinct  processes 
are  concerned  which  may  be  s])oken  of  as  I.  Physical,  and  II. 
C'hem  ical. 

I.  Physical  2)roret<seii. — These,  already  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter,  are  such  as  can  be  closely  imitated  in  the  laboratory, 
inasmuch  as  they  consist  in  the  operation  of  well-known  physical 
laws  :  they  are — (a)  Filtration  ;  (b)  Dialysis. 

(a)  Filtration  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  simply  the 
passage  of  a  fluid  through  a  porous  membrane  under  the  injiuence 
of  jirei^mre.  If  two  fluids  be  separated  by  a  poroiis  membrane, 
and  the  pressure  on  one  side  is  greater  than  on  the  other,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  absence  of  counteracting  osmotic  influences 
(see  below),  there  will  be  a  filtration  through  the  membrane  until 
the  pressure  on  the  two  sides  is  equalized.  Of  course  there  ma^' 
be  fluid  only  on  one  side  of  the  membrane,  as  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  filtering  tlirougli  blotting-paper,  and  then  the  filtration 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  pressure  (in  this  case,  the  weight  of 
the  fluid)  is  sufiicient  to  force  it  througli  the  pores  of  the  filter. 
The  necessary  inequality  of  press\u-o  may  be  obtained  either  by 
diminishing  it  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  cupping ;  or  increasing 
it  on  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  increased  blood-pressure,  and 
consequent  increased  flow  of  urine  resulting  from  copious  drinking. 
By  filti-ation,  not  merely  water,  but  various  salts  in  solution,  and 
even  colloids  of  all  kinds,  may  transude  from  the  blood-vessels. 
The  amoiuit  of  a  liquid  whicli  will  pass  through  a  filter  in 
a  given  time  depends  not  duIv  upon  the  amount  of  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  but  also  upon  tiie  nature  of  the  fluid 
filtered,  and  upon  tiie  kind  of  membrane  employed  as  the  filter. 
It  seems  probable  that  some  fluids,  such  as  the  secretions  of  serous 
membranes,  are  simply  exudations  or  oozings  (filtration)  from 
tiie  blood-vessels,  whose  (|ualities  arc  determined  by  those  of  tlie 
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liquor  saiigiiinis,  while  the  qviautities  arc  liable  to  variation,  and 
are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  blood-pressure. 

(6)  Dialysis  is  the  passage  of  fluids  through  a  moist  animal 
membrane  indqyendent  of  pressure,  and  sometimes  artnally  in 
opposition  to  it.  There  must  always  be  in  this  pi'ocess  two 
fluids  difl"ering  in  composition,  one  or  both  possessing  an  aflinity 
for  the  intervening  membrane,  and  the  fluids  must  be  capable  of 
mixing;  one  with  the  other  :  the  osmotic  current  continuinj;  in  cacli 
direction  (when  both  fluids  have  an  aflinity  for  the  membrane) 
until  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  on  each  side  of  the 
septum  becomes  the  same. 

2.  Chemical  processes. — The  chemical  processes  constitute  the 
process  of  secretion,  properly  so  called,  as  distinguished  from  more 
transudation  spoken  of  above.  In  the  chemical  process  of  secre- 
tion various  matei'ials  which  do  iK^t  exist  as  such  in  the  blood  arc 
elaborated  by  the  agency  of  the  gland-cells  from  the  blood,  or  to 
speak  more  accvu'ately,  from  the  plasma  which  exudes  from  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  interstices  of  the  gland-textures. 

The  best  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is  :  i.<t^.  That  cells  and 
nuclei  are  constituents  of  all  glands,  however  diverse  their  outer 
foi-ms  and  other  characters,  and  tliat  tliey  are  in  all  glands  placed 
on  the  surface  or  in  the  cavity  whence  the  secretion  is  poured. 
2nd.  That  many  secretions  which  are  visible  with  the  microscope 
may  be  seen  in  the  gland-cells  before  the\'  are  discharged.  Thus, 
bile  may  be  often  discerned  by  its  yellow  tinge  in  the  cells  of 
the  liver ;  spermatozoids  in  the  cells  of  the  tubules  of  the  testi- 
cles ;  granules  of  uric  acid  in  tliose  of  the  kidneys  (of  fish)  ; 
fatty  particles,  like  those  of  milk,  in  the  cells  of  the  mammary 
gland. 

Secreting  cells,  like  the  cells  or  other  elements  of  any  otlioi" 
organ,  appear  to  develop,  grow,  and  attain  tlieir  individual  per- 
fection by  appropriating  nutriment  from  tlie  fluid  exuded  by 
adjacent  blood-vessels  and  elaborating  it,  so  that  it  shall  form  part 
of  tlieir  own  substance.  In  this  perfected  state,  the  cells  subsist 
for  some  brief  time,  and  when  that  period  is  over  they  appear  to 
dissolve,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  yield  their  contents  to  the  peculiar 
material  of  the  secretion.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  every 
part  of  the  gland  that  contains  tlic  appropriate  gland-cells  ;  there- 
fore not  in  the  extremities  of  the  ducts  or  in  the  acini  alone,  l)ut 
in  great  part  of  tlieir  length. 

We  have  described  elsewhere  the  changes  M-hich  liave  boon 
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noticed  from  actual  c.\i)criiiic'ut  in  the  ccUti  of  the  salivary  glands, 
pancreas,  and  peptic  gland. 

Discharge  of  Secretions  from  glands  may  eitlier  take  i)laee 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed  ;  or  the  secretion  may  be  long  retained 
within  the  uland  or  its  diicts.  Tlic  former  is  the  case  with  the 
sweat  glands.  But  the  secretions  of  those  glands  -whose  activity 
of  function  is  only  occasional  are  nsnally  retained  in  tlie  cells  in 
an  iuidevelo]:)ed  form  during  the  2)eriods  of  the  gland's  inaction. 
And  there  are  glands  whicli  are  like  both  these  classes,  such 
as  tlie  laclirymal,  which  constantly  secrete  small  jrortions  of 
fluid,  and  on  occasions  of  greater  excitement  discharge  it  more 
abundantly. 

When  discharged  into  the  ducts,  the  further  course  of  secre- 
tions is  atfected  (i)  partly  by  the  pressure  from  behind  ;  the  fresh 
ijuantities  of  secretion  jiropelling  those  that  were  formed  before. 
In  the  larger  ducts,  its  propulsion  is  (2)  assisted  by  the  contraction 
of  their  walls.  All  the  larger  ducts,  such  as  the  ureter  and 
common  bile-duct,  possess  in  their  coats  plain  muscular  fibres  ; 
they  contract  when  irritated,  and  sometimes  manifest  peristaltic 
movements.  Rhythmic  contractions  in  the  pancreatic  and  bile- 
ducts  ha\e  been  observed,  and  also  in  the  ureters  and  Viisa 
defercntia.  It  is  probable  that  the  contractile  power  extends 
along  the  ducts  to  a  considerable  distance  within  the  substance 
•  )f  tlie  glands  wliose  secretions  can  be  rapidly  expelled.  Saliva 
and  milk,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  ejected  with  much 
force. 

Circumstances  Influencing  Secretion. — The  isrincipal  con- 
ditions wliich  influence  secretion  are  (i)  variations  in  the  quantit}' 
of  blood,  (2)  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar  materials 
for  any  secretion  that  the  l)lood  may  contain,  and  (3)  A'ariations 
in  tiic  condition  of  the  nei-vcs  of  tlie  glands. 

(i.)  An  increase  in  the  quantit//  of  blood  traversing  a  (jlantl,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  instances  l)efore  quoted,  coincides  generally  with 
an  augmentation  of  its  secretion.  Thus,  tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  becomes  florid  when,  on  the  introduction  of  fo(jd, 
its  glands  begin  to  secrete ;  the  mammary  gland  becomes  much 
more  vascular  during  lactation  ;  and  all  circumstances  which  give 
rise  to  an  increase  in  tlie  quantity  of  material  secreted  by  an 
organ  produce,  coincidcntly,  an  increased  supply  of  blood  ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  a  discharge  of  saliva  may  occur  under  extra- 
oi-(liuary  circumstances,  without  increase  of  blood-supply,  and  so  it 
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may  be  inferred  that  this  condition  of  increased  blood-snpply  is 
not  absolutely  essential. 

(2.)  An  increase  in  the  amonnt  of  the  materials  which  the  glands 
are  designed  to  separate  or  elaborate ^  contained  in  the  blood  supplied 
to  them,  increases  the  amonnt  of  any  secretion.  Thns,  when  an 
excess  of  nitrogenous  waste  is  in  tlie  blood,  wliethcr  from  excessive 
exercise,  or  from  destruction  of  one  kidney,  a  healthy  kidney  will 
excreate  more  urea  than  it  did  before. 

(3.)  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Secretion. — The  process 
of  secretion  is  lai'gely  iiifluenced  by  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  exact  mode  in  which  tlie  influence  is  exhibited  must 
still  be  regarded  as  somewhat  obscure.  In  part,  it  exerts  its 
influence  by  increasing  or  diminishing  tlie  quantity  of  blood  supplied 
to  the  secreting  gland,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  it  exercises 
over  the  contractility  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels  ;  while  it  also 
lias  a  more  direct  influence,  as  was  described  at  length  in  the 
case  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  upon  the  secreting  cells  them- 
selves ;  this  may  be  called  trophic  influence.  Its  influence  over 
secretion,  as  well  as  over  other  functions  of  the  body,  may  be 
excited  by  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres,  upon 
the  nerves  going  to  the  secreting  organ,  or  upon  the  nerves  of 
other  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  a  reflex  action  is  produced  :  thus 
the  impression  produced  upon  the  nervous  centres  by  the  contact 
of  food  in  the  mouth,  is  reflected  njwn  the  nerves  suppljdng  the 
salivary  glands,  and  produces,  through  these,  a  more  abundant 
secretion  of  the  saliva. 

Through  the  nerves,  various  conditions  of  the  brain  also  influ- 
ence the  secretions.  Thus,  the  thought  of  food  may  be  sufficient 
to  excite  an  abmidant  flow  of  saliva.  And,  probably,  it  is  the 
mental  state  which  excites  the  abundant  secretion  of  urine  in 
hysterical  paroxysms,  as  well  as  the  perspirations,  and,  occa- 
sionally, diarrhoea,  which  ensue  luuler  the  inflxience  of  teiTor,  and 
the  tears  excited  by  sorrow  or  excess  of  joy.  The  quality  of  a 
secretion  may  also  be  afi^ected  by  mental  conditions,  as  in  the  cases 
in  which,  through  grief  or  passion,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  altered, 
and  is  sometimes  so  changed  as  to  jjroduce  imtation  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  child,  or  e^-en  death  (Carpenter). 

Relations  between  the  Secretions. — The  secretions  of  some 
of  the  glands  seem  to  bear  a  certain  relation  or  antagonism  to 
each  other,  by  which  an  increased  activity  of  one  is  usually 
followed  by  diminished  activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  othci"s  ; 
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uiiil  .i  deranged  condition  of  one  is  apt  to  entail  a  disordci'cd 
state  in  the  others.  Such  relations  appear  to  exist  among  the 
various  mucous  membranes ;  and  the  close  relation  between  the 
secretion  of  the  kidney  and  that  of  the  skin  is  a  subject  of  constant 
observation. 

The  Mammary  Glands. 

Structure. — The  mammary  glands  are  composed  of  large  tlivi- 
sious  or  lobes,  and  these  are  again  divisible  into  lobules, — the 


Fig.  228. — ninmr.linii  nf  the.  Intuer  half  of  the  J'emiile  mnvima  clunng-  the  period  of  lactation. 
3. — In  the  left-hand  side  of  the  dissected  piirt  the  gihindular  lobes  are  exposed  and 
partially  unmv(;llcd  ;  and  on  the  rif^lit-hanil  side,  the  glandular  substaniiu  lias  been 
I'cmoved  to  show  the  reticular  loculi  of  the  connective-tissue  in  wliich  tlie  glandular 
lobides  are  placed  :  i,  upper  part  of  the  niamilla  or  nipple  ;  2,  areola  ;  3,  subcutaneou.s 
masses  of  fat ;  4,  reticular  loculi  of  the  connective-tis-ue  which  supjiort  the  glandular 
substance  and  contain  the  fatty  masses;  5,  one  of  three  lactiferous  ducts  shown  pass- 
intf  towards  the  mamilla  where  they  open ;  6,  one  of  the  sinus  lactei  or  reservoirs ; 
7,  some  of  the  glandular  lobules  which  have  been  unravelled ;  7',  others  massed 
together  (Luschka). 

lobules  being  composed  (jf  the  convoluted  subdivision  of  the  main 
ducts  (alveoli).  The  lobes  and  lobules  are  bound  together  b^- 
arecjlar  tissue  ;  penetrating  between  the  lobes,  and  coveiMUg  tlie 
general  surface  of  the  gland,  with  the  exception  of  the  nip])le,  is  a 
considerable  (piantity  of  yellow  fat,  itself  lob ulated  by  sheaths  and 
processes  of  tough  areolar  tissue  (fig.  228)  connected  both  with 
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the  skin  in  front  and  the  gland  behind ;  the  «ame  bund  of  con- 
nection extending  also  from  the  under  surface  of  the  gland  to  the 
sheathing  connective  tissue  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  on  whicli 
it  lies.  The  main  ducts  of  the  gland,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
called  the  lactiferom  or  c/alactophorotis  ducts,  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  smaller  (lobular)  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate 
orifices  through  the  nipple.  At  the  points  of  junction  of  lobular 
ducts  to  form  lactiferous  ducts,  and  just  before  these  enter  the 
base  of  the  nipple,  the  ducts  are  dilated  (fig.  228)  ;  and,  during 
lactation,  the  period  of  active  secretion  by  tl\e  gland,  the  dilata- 
tions form  reservoirs  for  the  milk,  -which  collects  in  and  distends 
them.  Tlie  walls  of  the  gland-ducts  are  formed  of  areolar  with 
some  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  and  are  lined  internally  by  short 
columnar  and  near  the  nipple  by  squamous  epithelium.  The 
alveoli  consist  of  a  membrana  propria  of  flattened  endothelial 
cells  lined  by  low  columnar  epithelium,  and  are  filled  with  fat 
globules. 

The  nipple,  which  contains  the  terminations  of  the  lactiferous 
ducts,  is  composed  also  of  areolar  tissue,  and  contains  unstriped 
muscular  fibres.  Blood-vessels  are  also  freely  supplied  to  it,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  species  of  erectile  structure.  On  its  surface  are  very 
sensitive  papillee  ;  and  around  it  is  a  small  area  or  areola  of  pink  or 
dark-tinted  skin,  on  M'hich  are  to  be  seen  small  projections  formed 
by  minute  secreting  glands. 

Blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  are  plentifully  supplied  to 
the  mammary  glands ;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  glands,  varying  very  gi-eatly  under  certain  condi- 
tions, especially  those  of  pregnancy  and  lactation. 

Changes  in  the  Glands  at  certain  Periods. — The  minute 
changes  which  occur  in  the  manunarj^  gland  during  its  periods  of 
evolution  (pregnancy),  and  involution  (when  lactation  has  ceased), 
are  the  following  : — 

The  most  favourable  period  for  observing  the  epithelium  of  the 
mammary  gland  fully  developed  is  shortly  before  the  end  of 
pregnane}'.  At  this  period  tlie  acini  wliich  form  the  lobules  of 
the  gland,  are  found  to  be  lined  with  a  mosaic  of  polyhedral 
epithelial  cells  (fig.  229),  and  supported  b}'  a  connective  tissue 
stroma. 

The  rapid  formation  of  milk  during  lactation  resiilts  from  a 
fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial  cells  partially  trans- 
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formed  are  discharged  in  the  secretion  :  these  are  termed  "  colos- 
trum corpuscles,"  but  later  on  the  cells  are  completely  transformed 
into  fat  before  the  secretion  is  discharged. 

.  After  the  end  of  lactation,  the  mamma  gradually  returns  to  its 
original  size  (involution).  The  acini,  in  the  early  stages  of  invo- 
lution, are  lined  with  cells  in  all  degrees  of  vacuolation.  As 
involution  proceeds  the  acini  diminish  considerably  in  size,  and 
at  length,  instead  of  a  mosaic  of 
lining  epithelial  cells  (twenty  to 
thirty  in  each  acinus),  we  have  five 
or  six  nuclei  (some  with  no  sur- 
rounding protoplasm)  lying  in  an 
irregular  heap  within  the  acinus. 
During  the  later  stages  of  involu- 
tion, large  yellow  granular  cells  are 
to  be  seen.  As  the  acini  diminish 
size,  the  connective  tissue  and 


in 


Fig.  229. — Section  of  mammary  gland 
of  hitch,  showing  acini,  line!  with 
epithelial  cells  of  a  polyhedi-al  or 
short  columnar  form.  x  1200. 
(V.  D.  Hanis.) 


fatty  matter  between  them  increase, 
and  in  some  animals,  when  the  gland 
is  completely  inactive,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  thin  film  of  glandular 
tissue  overlying  a  thick  cushion  of 
fat.  Many  of  the  products  of  waste 
are  cai-ried  off  by  the  lymphatics. 

During  precjnancy  the  mammary  glands  and  mammee  undergo 
changes  (evolution)  which  are  readily  observable.  They  enlarge, 
become  harder  and  more  distinctly  lobulated :  the  veins  on  the 
surface  become  more  prominent.  The  areola  becomes  enlarged 
and  dusky,  with  projecting  papillse ;  the  nipple  too  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  milk  can  be  squeezed  from  the  orifices  of  the  ducts. 
This  is  a  very  gradual  process,  which  commences  about  the  time  of 
conception,  and  progresses  steadily  during  the  whole  period  of  gesta- 
tion. The  acini  enlarge,  and  a  series  of  changes  occur,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  just  described  under  the  head  of  Involution. 


The  Mammary  Secretion  :  Milk. 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands,  or  milk,  is  a  bluish-white 
opaque  fluid  with  a  pleasant  sweet  taste.  It  is  a  true  emulsion. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  globules 
of  various  sizes  (fig.  230),  the  majority  about  xo^^o  of  an  inch  in 
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diameter.  They  are  composed  of  oily  matter,  probably  coated  by 
a  fine  layer  of  albuminous  material,  and  are  called  milk-glohules  ; 
while,  accompanying  these,  are  numerous  minute  particles,  botli 
oily  and  albuminous,  which  exhibit  ordinary  molecular  movements. 
The  milk  which  is  secreted  in  the  first  few  days  after  parturition, 
and  which  is  called  the  colostrum,  differs  from  ordinary  milk,  in 

containing  a  larger  quantity  of 
solid  matter ;  and  under  the 
microscoj^e  are  to  be  seen  certain 
granular  masses  called  colofttrum- 
corpuades.  These,  which  appear 
to  be  small  masses  of  albuminous 
and  oily  matter,  are  pi-obably 
secreting  cells  of  the  gland,  either 
in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration, 
or  old  cells  which  in  their  at- 
tempt at  secretion  imder  the  new 
circumstances  of  active  need  of 
milk,  are  filled  with  oily  matter  ; 
which,  however,  being  unable  to 
discharge,  they  are  themselves 
shed  bodily  to  make  room  for 
their  successors.  Colostrum-corijuscles  have  been  seen  to  exhibit 
contractile  movements  and  to  squeeze  out  drops  of  oil  from  their 
interior. 

Chemical  Composition. — In  addition  to  the  oil  existing  in 
numberless  little  globules,  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  albuminous 
matter,  floating  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  milk  contains  casein, 
seruvi-albumin,  milk-sugar  (lactose),  and  several  salts.  Its  per- 
centage composition  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  may  be  here 
repeated.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline :  its  specific  gravity  about 
1030. 


Fig'.  230,— Gl/ibiUfK  mill  miilmdii.t  of  Cow\i 
milk.    X  400. 


Table  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Milk. 

Human.  Cow. 
Water  ....  890  ....  858 
f^olids  no  142 
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Human.  Cow. 

Proteids.  including  Casein  . 
and  Serum-Albumin        .      35       ....  68 

Fats  or  Butter        .       .    .      25  38 

Sugar  (with  extractives)     .      48       .       .       .       ■  jO 

Salts  (chiefly  potassium, 
sodium,  and  calcium,  chlo- 
rides, and  phosphates)     .        2  6 


no  142 


Wlieu  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules,  being  tlic 
lightest  portion,  rise  to  the  top,  forming  ci'emn.  If  a  little  acetie 
acid  be  added  to  a  drop  of  milk  under  the  microscoije,  the  albu- 
minous film  coating  the  oil  drops  is  dissolved,  and  they  run 
together  into  larger  drops.  The  same  result  is  produced  by  the 
process  of  chm-ning,  the  effect  of  Avhich  is  to  break  up  the 
albuminous  coating  of  the  oil  drops :  they  then  coalesce  to  form 
butter. 

Curdling  of  Milk. — The  curdling  of  milk  is  due  to  the 
coagulation  of  the  casein  which  is  kej^t  in  solution  under  normal 
conditions  by  the  alkaline  calcium  phosphate.  On  the  addition 
of  au  acid,  such  as  acetic,  the  casein  is  precipitated.  This 
occurs,  too,  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  its 
reaction  becomes  acid  :  in  jjopular  language  it  "  turns  sour." 
The  change  appears  to  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  milk-sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  by  means  of  a  special  micro-organism,  Bacterium 
lactis ;  this  causes  tlie  precijjitation  (curdling)  of  the  casein  :  the 
curd  contains  the  fat  globules  :  the  remaining  fluid  (whej^)  consists 
of  water  holding  in  solution  albumen,  milk-sugar  and  certain  salts. 
The  same  eff"ect  is  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  which 
is  really  casein  coagulated  by  the  agency  of  rennet  (p.  290). 
When  milk  is  boiled,  the  sctun  which  forms  consists  chiefly  of 
serurn-albumin. 

Cvirdling  Ferments. — The  effect  of  the  ferments  of  the  gastric, 
pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices  in  ciu-dling  milk  {curdling  fer- 
mmts)  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Chajjter  on  Digestion. 

The  salts  of  milk  are  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
carbonates  of  potassium,  sodivun,  and  calcium. 

Traces  of  iron,  fluorine,  and  silica  are  also  found,  and  the  gases, 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
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The  skin  serves — (i),  as  an  external  integument  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  deeper  tissues,  and  (2),  as  a  sensitive  organ  in  the 

exercise  of  touch ;  it  is 
also  (3),  an  imjjortant 
secretory  and  excre- 
tory, and  (4),  an  ab- 
sorbing organ;  while 
it  plays  an  iniijortaut 
part  in  (5)  the  regida- 
tion  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

Structure.  —  The 
skin  consists,  princi- 
pally, of  a  vascular 
tissue  named  the  co- 
rium,  derma,  or  cutis 
vera,  and  an  exter- 
nal covering  of  epi- 
thelium termed  the 
cuticle  or  epidermis. 
Within  and  beneath 
the  corium  are  im- 
bedded several  organs 

Fig.  2ii.~Vcrtical  section  of  the  epidermis  of  the  prepuce,  with  Special  fuuctiou, 

a,  stratum  oomeum,  of  very  few  layers,  the  stratum  7     •  • 

lucidum  and  stratum  granxilosum  not  being  distinctly  namely  SudoilJ'€TOUS 

represented ;  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  the  layers  of  the  sti-atum  i       j  / 

Malpighii,  a  certain  number  of  the  cells  in  layers  tJand  glaiicls,  SeOaceOUS 

fi  showing  signs  of  segmentation  ;  layer  c  consists  chiefly  1      i     onri    Jn'-  -f  1 

of  prickle  or  ridge  and  furrow  cells ;  /,  basement  mem-  gl'inUS,  ailU  liair  JOl- 

brane ;  g,  ceUs  in  cutis  vera.   (Cadiat.)  ^^i^^  .               j^g  g^^^._ 

face  are  sensitive  ^jo- 

2nll(x.  The  so-called  appendages  of  the  skin — the  Mir  and  nails — 
are  modifications  of  the  epidermis. 

A.  Epidermis. — The  epidermis  is  composed  of  several  strata 
of  cells  of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
structure  the  ejjithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the 
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mouth.  The  following  four  layers  may  be  distinguished  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  form.  i.  Stratum  corneum  (fig.  231,  a),  consist- 
ing of  superposed  layers  of  horny  scales.  The  different  thicknesi; 
of  the  epidermis  in  different  regions  of  the  body  is  chiefly  due  to 
variations  in  the  thickness  of  this  layer ;  e.g.,  on  the  horny  parts 
of  tlie  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it  is  of  great  thick- 
ness. The  stratum  corneum  of  the  buccal  epithelium  chiefly  differs 
from  tliat  of  the  epidermis  in  the 
fact  that  nuclei  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  some  of  the  cells  even 
of  its  most  superficial  layers. 

2.  Stratibm  hiciihim,  a  Ijright 
homogeneous  membrane  consist- 
ing of  squamous  cells  closely 
arranged,  in  some  of  which  a 
nucleus  can  be  seen. 

3.  Stratum  granulosum,  consist- 
ing of  one  layer  of  flattened  cells 
which  ajjpear  fusiform  in  verti- 
cal section :  they  are  distinctly 
inicleated,  and  a  n\imber  of  gran- 
ules extend  from  the  nucleus  to 
the  margins  of  the  cell. 

4.  Stratiim  Malpighii  or  Eete 
mucomm  consists  of  many  strata. 
The  dee])est  cells,  placed  imme- 
diately above  the  cutis  vera,  are 
columnar  Avith  oval  nuclei :  this 
layer  of  columnar  cells  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  number  of  layers  (jf  more  or  less  polyliedral  cells  with 
spherical  nuclei ;  the  cells  of  the  more  superficial  layers  are  con- 
siderably flattened.  The  deeper  surface  of  tlie  rote  mucosum  is 
accurately  adapted  to  the  papillae  of  the  true  skin,  being,  as  it 
were,  mcjulded  on  them.  Tt  is  very  constant  in  thickness  in  all 
parts  of  the  skin.  The  cells  of  tlie  middle  layers  of  the  stratum 
Malpighii  arc  almost  all  connected  by  processes,  and  thus  form 
"  prickle  cells "  (fig.  27).  The  pigment  of  the  skin,  the  varying 
<iuantity  of  wliich  causes  the  various  tints  observed  in  different 
individuals  and  different  races,  is  contained  in  the  deeper  cells  of 
rete  mucosum ;  the  pigmented  cells  as  they  approach  the  free 
surface  gradually  losing  their  colour.    Epidermis  maintains  its 


Fi^'.  232. —  Vertical  stctioii  of  slctn  of  the 
negro,  a,  n,  Cutaneous  papillse.  h. 
Undermost  and  dark-coloured  layer 
of  oblong  vertical  epidennis-cells. 
c.  Stratum  Malpighii.  d.  Supei-fi- 
cial  layers,  including  stratum  cor- 
neum, stratum  lucidiun,  and  stratum 
giunulosum,  the  last  two  not  differen- 
tiated in  lig.  X  250.  (Sharpey.) 
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thickness  in  spite  of  the  constant  Avear  and  tear  to  wliich  it  is 
subjected.  The  colnmnar  cells  of  the  deejjest  layer  of  the  "  rete 
mncosnm"  elongate,  and  their  nnclei  divide  into  two  (fig.  231,  e). 
Lastly  the  npper  part  of  the  cell  divides  from  the  lower;  thus 
from  a  long  colnmnar  cell  arc  produced  a  polyhedral  and  a  short 
columnar  cell  :  the  latter  elongates  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
The  polyhedral  cells  thus  formed  are  piished  up  towards  the  free 
surface  by  the  production  of  fresh  ones  beneath  them,  and  become 
flattened  from  pressure  :  they  also  become  gradually  hornj'  by 
evaporation  and  transformation  of  their  protoplasm  into  keratin, 
till  at  last  by  rubbing  they  are  detached  as  dry  homy  scales  at 
the  free  surface.  There  is  thus  a  constant  production  of  fresh 
cells  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  a  constant  throwing  off  of  old  ones 
from  the  free  surface.  When  these  two  processes  are  accurately 
l)alanced,  the  epidermis  maintains  its  thickness.  When,  by  inter- 
mittent pressure  a  more  active  cell-growth  is  stimulated,  the 
production  of  cells  exceeds  their  waste  and  the  epidermis  increases 
in  thickness,  as  we  see  in  the  homy  hands  of  the  labourer. 

The  thickness  of  the  epidermis  on  different  portions  of  the  skin 
is  directly  proportioned  to  the  friction,  pressure,  and  other  som'ces 
of  injiu'y  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  for  it  serves  as  well  to  protect  the 
sensitive  and  vascular  cutis  from  injury  from  without,  as  to  limit 
the  evaporation  of  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels.  The  adaptation  of 
the  epidermis  to  the  latter  pui'poses  may  be  well  shown  by 
exposing  to  the  air  two  dead  hands  or  feet,  of  which  one  has 
its  epidermis  perfect,  and  the  other  is  deprived  of  it ;  in  a 
day,  the  skin  of  the  latter  will  become  brown,  dry,  and  horn- 
like, while  that  of  the  former  will  almost  retain  its  natural 
moisture. 

B.  Cutis  vera. — The  corium  or  cutis  vera,  which  rests  \v^on  a 
layer  of  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  of  varying  thickness,  is  a  dense 
and  tough,  but  yielding  and  highly  elastic  structure,  composed 
of  fasciculi  of  areolar  tissue,  interwoven  in  all  directions,  and 
forming,  by  their  interlacements,  numei'ous  spaces  or  areola;. 
These  areolae  are  large  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  are 
there  usually  filled  with  little  masses  of  fat  (fig.  234) :  but,  in  the 
superficial  parts,  they  are  small  or  entirely  obliterated.  Plain 
muscular  fibres  are  also  abundantly  present. 

Papillae. — The  cutis  vera  presents  numerous  conical  elevations, 
or  pcipillce,  with  a  single  or  divided  free  extremity,  which  are  more 
prominent  and  more  densely  set  at  some  parts  than  at  others  (fig. 
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233).  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  on  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet — parts,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute.  On  these  parts 
they  are  disposed  in  double  rows,  in  parallel  curved  lines,  seijaratcd 
from  each  other  by  depressions.    Thus  they  may  be  easilj^  seen  on 


Fig.  233. — Compound  papithv  from  lite  palm  0/  lite  luual.  11,  basis  of  a  papilla  ;  b,  b,  divi- 
sions or  branches  of  the  same ;  c,  c,  branches  belonging  to  papillte,  of  which  the  bases 
are  hidden  from  view,    x  60.  (Kolliker.) 


the  palm,  whereon  each  raised  line  is  composed  of  a  double  row  of 
papillse,  and  is  intersected  by  short  transverse  lines  or  furrows 
corresponding  with  the  interspaces  betw^een  the  successive  pairs  of 
[)apillje.  Over  other  parts  of  the  skin  they  are  more  or  less  thinly 
scattered,  and  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the  surface.  Their 
average  length  is  about  '•■^^  inch,  and  at  their  base  they 

measure  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  papilla  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  receiving  from  the  vascular 
plexus  in  the  cutis  one  or  more  minute  arterial  twigs,  which 
divide  into  capillary  loops  in  its  substance,  and  then  reunite  into 
a  minute  vein,  which  passes  out  at  its  base.  This  abundant 
supply  of  blood  explains  the  turgescence  or  kind  of  erection  which 
they  undergo  when  the  circulation  through  the  skin  is  active. 
The  majority,  but  not  all,  of  the  papillte  contain  also  one  or  more 
terminal  nerve  -  fibres,  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
cutaneous  plexus,  on  which  their  exquisite  sensibility  depends. 

The  nerve-terminations  in  the  skin  are  described  under  the 
Sensory  Nerve  Terminations. 

Glands  of  the  Skin. — The  skin  possesses  glands  of  two  kinds  ; 
(a)  Sudoriferous,  or  Sweat  Glands ;  (b)  Sebaceous  Glands. 

(a)  Sudoriferous,  or  Sweat  Glands. — Each  of  tliese  glands  con- 
sists of  a  small  lobular  mass,  formed  of  a  coil  of  tubular  gland- 
duct,  surrounded  by  blood-vessels  and  embedded  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue  (fig.  234,  C).  From  this  mass,  the  duct 
ascends,  for  a  short  distance  in  a  spiral  manner  through  the 
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deeper  part  of  the  cutis,  then  passing  straight,  and  then  sometimes 
again  becoming  spiral,  it  passes  through  the  cuticle  and  opens  by 


an  oblique  valve-like  aperture. 
In  the  parts  where  the  epi- 
dermis is  thin,  the  ducts  them- 
selves are  thinner  and  more 
nearly  straight  in  their  course 
(fig.  234).  The  duct,  which  maintains 
nearly  the  same  diameter  through- 
out, is  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium  (fig.  235)  continuous  with 
the  epidermis  ;  while  the  part  which 
joasses  through  the  ej^idermis  is  com- 
posed of  the  latter  structure  only  ; 
the  cells  which  immediately  form  the 
boundary  of  the  canal  in  this  part 
being  somewhat  differently  ai-rangod 
from  those  of  the  adjacent  cuticle. 
The  coils  or  terminal  portions  of  the  gland  are  lined  with  at  least 
two  layers  of  short  columnar  cells  with  very  distinct  nuclei  (fig. 
235),  and  possess  a  large  lumen  distinctly  bounded  by  a  special 
lining  or  cuticle. 


Fig.  234. —  Vertical  section  of  skin. 
A.  Sebaceous  gland  opening 
into  hair  follicle.  B.  Muscu- 
lar fibres.  C.  Sudoriferous  or 
sweat-gland.  D.  Subcutaneous 
fat.  E.  Fundus  of  hair-f olliele, 
with  hair-papillte.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 
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The  sudoriferous  glands  are  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body;  but  are  especially  numerous,  as  well  as 
very  large,  in  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  The  glands  by  which  the  jjeculiar  odorous  matter  of  the 
axillse  is  secreted  form  a  nearly  complete  layer  under  the  cutis, 
and  are  like  the  ordinary  sudoriferous  glands,  except  in  being- 
larger  and  having  very  short  ducts. 

The  peculiar  bitter  yellow  substance  secreted  by  the  skin  of 
the  external  auditory  passage  is  named  cerumen,  and  the  glands 
themselves  ceruminous 
glands ;  but  they  do  not 
much  differ  in  stmcture 
from  the  ordinary  sudori- 
ferous glands. 

(6)  Sebaceous  Glands. — 
The  sebaceous  glands  (fig. 
236),  like  the  sudoriferous 
glands,  are  abiuidantly  dis- 
tributed over  most  parts 
of  the  body.  They  arc 
most  numerous  in  parts 
largely  supplied  with  hair, 
as  the  scalp  and  face,  and 

arp  tViiflfl-o-  fliKtvil-iiitprl  ^i^-  ^iS-— Terminal  Uihules  of  sudonferoiis  ^Ifimls, 
are      tniCKiy      aiStllDUteCl        cut  in  various  flhections  from  the  skin  of  the 

about    the    entrances    of      pig's  ear.  (v.d.  Hams.) 
the  various  passages  into 

the  body,  as  the  anus,  nose,  lips,  and  external  ear.  They  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the  plantar 
surfaces  of  the  feet.  They  are  minutely  lobulaied  glands  com- 
posed of  an  aggregate  of  small  tubes  or  sacculi  filled  with  opaque 
white  substances,  like  soft  ointment.  Minute  capillary  vessels  over- 
spread them ;  and  their  ducts  open  either  on  the  sui-face  of  the  skin, 
close  to  a  hair,  or,  which  is  more  usual,  directly  into  the  follicle  of 
the  hair.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are  generally  two  or  more  glands 
to  each  hair  (fig.  234). 

Hair. — A  hair  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  growth  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  ei)idennis.  Externally  it  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
fine  scales  closely  imbricated,  or  overlapping  like  the  tiles  of  a 
house,  but  with  the  free  edges  timied  upAvards  (fig.  237,  a).  It 
is  called  the  ctiticle  of  the  hair.  Beneath  this  is  a  much  thicker 
layer  of  elongated  homy  cells,  closely  ])ackcd  together  so  as  to 
resemble  a  fibrous  structure.    This,  very  connnonly,  in  the  human 
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subject,  occupies  the  Avhole  of  tie  inside  of  the  hair;  but  in  some 
cases  there  is  left  a  small  central  space  filled  by  a  substance  called 
the  medulla  or  pith,  composed  of  small  collections  of  irregularly 

sliaped  cells,  containing  some- 
times pigment  graniiles  or  fat, 
but  mostly  air. 

The  follicle,  in  which  the  root 
of  each  hair  is  contained  (fig. 
238),  forms  a  tubular  depres- 
sion from  the  snrface  of  the 
skin,  —  descending  into  the 
subcntaneous  fat,  generally  to 
a  greater  depth  than  the  sudo- 
riferous glands,  and  at  its 
deepest  part  enlarging  in  a 
bulbous  form,  and  often  curv- 
ing from  its  previous  recti- 
linear coui'se.  It  is  lined 
throughout  by  cells  of  epithe- 
lium, continuous  with  those  of 
the  epidermis,  and  its  walls 
are  formed  of  pellucid  mem- 
brane, which  commonly,  in  the 
follicles  of  the  largest  haira, 
has  the  strncture  of  vascular 
fibrous  tissue.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  follicle  is  a  small  papilla, 
of  true  skin,  and  it  is  by  the  production  and 
epidermal  cells  from  the  surface  of  this  papilla 


Fig^.  236. — Sebaceous  r/!niid  from  human  skin 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


projection 
of 


or 


outgrowth 


Fig.  237. — Surface  of  awh'Ue  liair,  magnified  160  diameters.  The  wuve  lines  mark  the  upper  or 
free  edges  of  the  cortical  scales.  11,  scpai-ated  scales,  magnified  350  diameters.  (Ki'lbker.) 

that  the  hair  is  formed.  The  inner  wall  of  the  follicle  is  lined 
by  epidermal  cells  continuous  with  those  covering  the  general 
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surface  of  the  skin  ;  as  if  indeed  tlic  follielc  had  been  formed 
by  a  simple  thrusting  in  of  the  surface  of  the  integument 
(fig.  238).  This  epidermal  lining  of  the  hair-follicle,  or  root-sheath 
of  the  hair,  is  composed  of  two  layera,  the  iniier  one  of  which  is  so 
moulded  on  the  imbricated  seal}- 
cuticle  of  the  hair,  that  its  inner 
surface  becomes  imbricated  also,  but 
of  course  in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  a  hair  is  pulled  out,  the  inner 
layer  of  the  root-sheath  and  part  of 
the  outer  layer  also  are  commonly 
[)ulled  out  Avith  it. 

Nails. — A  nail,  like  a  hair,  is  a 
peculiar  an-angement  of  epidermal 
cells,  the  undermost  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  general  surface  of  the 
integument,  are  rounded  or  elon- 
gated, while  the  superficial  are 
flattened,  and  of  more  homy  con- 
sistence. That  specially  modified 
portion  of  the  corium,  or  true  skin, 
by  which  the  nail  is  secreted,  is 
called  the  matrix. 

The  back  edge  of  the  nail,  or  tlic 
root  as  it  is  termed,  is  received  into 
a  shallow  crescentic  groove  in  the 
matrix,  while  the  front  part  is  free 
and  projects  beyond  the  extremity 
of  the  digit.  The  intermediate  por- 
tion of  the  nail  rests  by  its  broad 
under  surface  on  the  front  part  of 
the  matrix,  which  is  here  called  the 
l>ed  of  the  nail.  This  part  of  the 
matrix  is  not  uniformly  smooth  on 
the  surface,  but  is  raised  in  the  form 
of  longitudinal  and  nearly  parallel 

ridges  or  lamina),  on  which  are  moidded  the  epidermal  cells  of 
which  tlie  nail  is  made  up  (fig.  241). 

'I'lie  growth  of  the  nail,  like  that  of  the  hair,  or  of  the  epidermis 
generally,  is  effected  by  a  constant  production  of  cells  from  beneath 
and  behind,  to  take  the  place  of  tlidst'  wliieh  are  worn  or  cut 


Fip,  238. — Medium-siznd  hiiir  !«  iff 
follidr.  «,  stem  cut  short ;  root; 
c,  kiiol) ;  (?,  hail- cuticle  ;  c,  internal, 
[ind  f,  external  root-sheath ;  r/,  li, 
donnic  tout  of  follicle  ;  i,  papilla  ; 
/.■,  k,  ducts  of  sebaceous  glands  ; 
I,  corium;  m,  mucous  layer  of  epi- 
dermis ;  n,  upper  limit  of  internal 
root  sheath,    x  50.  (KiiUiker.) 
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away.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  iDosterior  edge  of  the  nail,  from 
its  being  lodged  in  a  groove  of  the  skin,  cannot  grow  backwards, 
on  additions  being  made  to  it,  so  easily  as  it  can  pass  in  the 
o^Dposite  direction,  any  growth  at  its  hinder  part  pushes  the  wliole 
forwards.  At  the  same  time  fresh  cells  are  added  to  its  under 
surface,  and  thvis  each  portion  of  the  nail  becomes  gradually 
thicker  as  it  moves  to  the  front,  until,  projecting  beyond  the 


Pig.  239. — Lonylludiiml  section  of  11.  hair  fuUide.  «,  Stratum  of  jVIalpig-hi,  deep  layer 
forming  the  external  root-sheiith,  and  continued  to  the  surface  of  the  papilla  to  fonn 
the  medullary  sheath  of  the  liair ;  li,  second  external  sheath ;  c,  intenial  root 
sheath  ;  d,  fibroid  sheath  of  tlie  hair ;  e,  medullaiy  sheath  or  medulla  ;  /,  hair  papilla  ; 
.'/,  hlood-vessels  of  the  hair  papilla  ;  h,  tibro-vascular  sheath.  (Cadiat.) 

surface  of  the  matrix,  it  can  receive  no  fresh  addition  from  beneath, 
and  is  simply  moved  forwards  by  the  growth  at  its  root,  to  be  at 
last  worn  away  or  cut  off. 

Functions  op  the  Skin. 

(i.)  By  means  of  its  toughness,  flexibility  and  elasticity,  the 
skin  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  the  general  integiunent 
of  the  body,  for  defending  the  internal  parts  from  external 
violence,  and  readily  yielding  and  adapting  itself  to  their  various 
movements  and  changes  of  position. 

(2.)  The  skin  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Its 
whole  surface  is  extremely  sensitive  ;  but  its  tactile  properties  are 
due  more  esiDccially  to  the  abundant  papilla)  with  which  it  is 
studded.    (See  Chapter  on  Special  Senses.) 
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Although  destined  especially  for  the  sense  of  touch,  the  jjapillse 
are  not  so  placed  as  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  external 
objects  ;  but  like  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  are  covered 
by  one  or  more  layers  of  epithelium,  forming  the  cuticle  or 
epidei-mis.  The  papillae  adhere  ver}''  intimately  to  the  ciiticle, 
which  is  thickest  in  the  spaces  between  them,  but  tolerably 
level  on  its  outer  surface  :  hence,  when  stripped  off  from  the  cutis, 
as  after  maceration,  its  internal  surface  presents  a  series  of  pits 
and  elevations  con-esijonding  to  the  papillte  and  their  interspaces, 


Fig.  2.\o.—Tromive.r.ie  nection  of  a  liair  and  hair-follic.lc  made  below  the  opening'  of  the  .seba- 
ceous gland,  a,  medulla  or  pith  of  the  hair ;  h,  flbrous  layer  or  cortex ;  c,  cuticle  ; 
tl,  Hu.Adey  s  layer;  e,  Henle'slayer  of  intemnl  root-sheath  ;  /and  g,  layer.s  of  exteraal 
root  .sheath,  outside  of  n  is  a  liglit  layer,  or  "  glas.sy  membrane,"  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  basement  membrane  ;  h,  librou.s  coat  of  hair  sac  ;  i,  vessels.  Cadiat.) 

of  which  it  thus  forms  a  kind  of  mould.  Besides  affording  by  its 
impermeability  a  check  to  undue  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and 
providing  the  sensitive  cutis  with  a  protecting  investment,  the 
cuticle  is  of  service  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch.  ¥ov  by 
being  thickest  in  the  spaces,  between  the  papilla),  and  only  thinly 
Hpread  over  the  summits  of  these  processes,  it  may  serve  to  sub- 
divide the  sentient  surface  of  the  skin  into  a  number  of  isolated 
points,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  receiving  a  distinct  impression 
from  an  external  body.    By  covering  the  papilla)  it  renders  the 
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sensation  produced  by  external  bodies  more  obtuse,  and  in  thi« 
manner  also  is  subservient  to  touch :  for  unless  the  very  sensitive 
papillee  were  thus  defended,  the  contact  of  substances  would  give 
rise  to  pain,  instead  of  the  ordinary  impressions  of  touch.  This 
is  shown  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness  and  loss  of  tactile  power  in 
a  part  of  the  skin  when  deprived  of  its  epidermis.    If  tlic  cuticle 


Fig'  241. —  Vei'ticid  tm/isvtrsi:  .lecliuii  tlirnuyh  n  finnll  pni-tinn  0/  Ihf.  1K1U  and  matrix  Inrt/elt/ 
iiuigiiijieil.  A,  corium  of  the  nail-bed,  niisecl  into  ridges  or  laniiiiic  n,  fitting  in  between 
f-oiTCsponding  laniinio of  the  nail.  7/,  Malpitjhian,  and  homy  layer  of  noil;  d, 
deepest  and  vertical  cells  ;  e,  upper  flattened  eelU  of  JIalpighian  layer  (Ktilliker.) 

is  very  thick,  however,  as  on  the  heel,  touch  becomes  imperfect,  or 
is  lost. 

(3.)  The  Skin  is  an  organ  of  Secretion,  as  it  possesses 
Sebaceous  Glands. — The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and 
hair-follicles  (for  their  2^i"oducts  cannot  be  sejjarated)  consists  of 
cast-off  epitheliiim  cells,  with  nuclei  and  granules,  together  witli 
an  oily  matter,  extractive  matter,  and  stearin  ;  in  certain  parts, 
also,  it  is  mixed  with  a  jjeculiar  odorous  princijjlc,  which  contains 
eaproic,  butyric,  and  rutic  acids.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearly  similar  in 
composition  to  the  unctuous  coating,  or  vei  nijc  caseosa,  which  is 
formed  on  the  body  of  the  foetus  while  in  tlic  uterus,  and  wliich 
contains  large  quantities  of  ordinary  fat.  Its  purpose  seems  to  be 
that  of  keeping  the  skin  moist  and  supple,  and,  by  its  oily  nature, 
of  both  hindering  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  guarding 
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the  skiu  from  the  eftects  of  the  long-continued  action  of  moisture. 
But  while  it  thus  serves  local  jmrposes,  its  removal  from  the 
body  entitles  it  to  be  reclamed  among  the  excretions  of  the  skin  ; 
though  the  share  it  has  in  the  purifying  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
discenaed. 

(4.)  The  Skin  is  also  an  organ  of  Excretion,  as  it  eon- 
tains  Sweat  Glands. — The  fluid  secreted  by  the  sweat-glands  is 
usually  formed  so  gradually  that  the  M'atery  portion  of  it  escapes 
by  evaporation  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  But,  during 
strong  exercise,  exiDosure  to  great  external  warmth,  iu  some  dis- 
eases, and  when  evaporation  is  jJi'evented,  the  secretion  becomes 
more  sensible,  and  collects  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of  drops  of  fluid. 

The  ^;er.s/3W'rt<io«-,  as  the  term  is  sometimes  employed  in 
physiology,  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  secretions  and 
exudations  from  tlic  skin  which  jjasses  off'  by  evaporation  ;  the 
meat  includes  that  which  may  be  collected  only  in  drops  of  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  skin.  The  two  terms  are,  however,  most 
often  used  synonymously  ;  and  for  distinction,  the  former  is  called 
insensible  perspiration  ;  the  latter  sensible  perspiration.  The  fliiids 
are  the  same,  except  that  the  sweat  is  commonly  mingled  with 
various  substances  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  contents 
of  the  sweat  are,  in  part,  matters  capable  of  assuming  the  form  of 
vapour,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  part,  other 
matters  which  aie  deposited  on  the  skin,  and  mixed  with  the 
sebaceous  secretion. 

Table  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Sweat. 

Water   .  995 

Solids  : — 

Organic  Acids  (formic,  acetic,  butyric.  \ 
propionic,  caproic.  caprylic)       .     /  ^ 

Salts,  chiefly  sodium  chloride    .  .18 

Xentral  fats  and  cholesterin.         .       .  7 

Extractives  (including  urea),  with  1 
epithelium  /      ^  ^ 

1000 

The  sweat  is  a  colourless,  slightly  turbid  fluid,  alkaline,  neutral 
acid  in  reaction,  of  a  saltish  taste,  and  jjcculiar  characteristic 
odour. 

Of  the  several  substances  it  contains,  however,  only  tlic 
carbonic  acid  and  uKitcr  need  particular  consideration. 

a.  Watery  vapour. — The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  excreted 
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from  the  skin  is  on  an  average  between  and  2  lb.  daily.  This 
subject  has  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  Lavoisier  and  Sequin. 
The  latter  chemist  enclosed  his  body  in  an  air-tight  bag,  with  a 
mouth-piece.  The  bag  being  closed  by  a  strong  band  above,  and 
the  mouth-piece  adjusted  and  gummed  to  the  skin  around  the 
mouth,  he  was  weighed,  and  then  remained  quiet  for  several  hours, 
after  which  time  he  was  again  weighed.  The  difference  in  the 
two  weights  indicated  the  amount  of  loss  by  pulmonary  exhalation. 
Having  taken  off  the  air-tight  dress,  he  was  immediately  weighed 
again,  and  a  fourth  time  after  a  certain  interval.  The  difference 
between  the  two  weights  last  ascertained  gave  the  amount  of  the 
cutaneous  and  pvdmonary  exhalation  together;  by  subtracting 
from  this  the  loss  by  pulmoiiary  exhalation  alone,  while  he  was  in 
the  air-tight  dress,  he  ascertained  the  amount  of  cutaneous  tran- 
spiration. During  a  state  of  rest,  the  average  loss  by  cutaneous 
and  pulmonary  exhalation  in  a  minute,  is  eighteen  grains, — the 
minimum  eleven  grains,  the  maximum  thirty-two  grains ;  and  of 
the  eighteen  grains,  eleven  pass  off  by  the  skin,  and  seven  by  the 
lungs. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  lost  by  transpiration  is  of  coui-se 
influenced  by  all  external  circumstances  which  affect  the  exhala- 
tion from  other  evaporating  surfaces,  such  as  the  temperature, 
the  hygrometric  state,  and  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere.  But, 
of  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  under  the  influence  of  these 
conditions,  no  calculation  has  been  exactly  made. 

b.  Carbonic  Acid. — The  quantity  of  cm-bonic  acid  exhaled  by 
the  skin  on  an  average  is  about  to  -^ho  thsit  furnished  by 
the  pulmonary  respiration. 

The  cutaneous  exhalation  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower  classes  of  animals, 
more  particularly  the  naked  Amphibia,  as  frogs  and  toads,  whose  skin  is 
thin  and  moist,  and  readily  permits  an  interchange  of  gases  between  the 
blood  circulating  in  it,  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  BischofE  found 
that,  after  the  lungs  of  frogs  had  been  tied  and  cut  out,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  was  exhaled  by  the  skin  in  eight  hours. 
And  this  quantity  is  very  large,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  full-sized  frog 
will  generate  only  about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  by  his  lungs  and 
skin  together  in  six  hours. 

The  importance  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  skin,  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  speedy  death  of  animals  whose  skins,  after 
removal  of  the  hair,  were  covered  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  has  been 
shown  by  further  observations  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact  ;  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  such  cases  being  the  loss  of  temperature.  A  varnished 
animal  is  said  to  have  suffered  no  harm  when  surrounded  by  cotton  wadding 
■and  to  bave  died  when  the  wadding  was  removed. 
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Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Sweat-Excretion. — 

Any  increase  in  the  amount  of  sweat  secreted  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  secretion  is  like  the  other  secretions,  e.g.^  the 
saliva,  under  the  direct  action  of  a  special  nervous  apparatus,  in 
that  various  nerves  contain  fibres  which  act  directly  upon  the  cells 
of  the  sweat-glands  in  the  same  way  that  the  chorda  tympani 
contains  fibres  which  act  directly  upon  the  salivary  cells.  The 
local  apparatus  is  under  control  of  the  central  nervous  system — 
sweat  centres  probably  existing  both  in  the  medulla  and  spinal 
cord — and  may  be  reflexly  as  well  as  directly  excited.  The  nerve 
fibres  which  induce  sweating  may  act  independently  of  the  vaso- 
motor fibres,  whether  vaso-dilator  or  vaso-constrictor.  This  will 
explain  the  fact  that  sweat  occurs  not  only  when  the  skin  is  red, 
but  also  when  it  is  pale,  and  the  cutaneous  circulation  languid,  as 
in  the  sweat  which  accompanies  syncope  or  fainting,  or  which 
immediately  precedes  death. 

(5.)  The  Skin  has  a  farther  function,  that  of  Absorption, 
— Absoi-ption  by  the  skin  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  in  which  that  process  is  most  actively  accomplished. 
Metallic  preparations  rubbed  into  the  skin  have  the  same  action 
as  when  given  internally,  only  in  a  less  degree.  Mercury  applied 
in  this  manner  exerts  its  specific  influence  upon  syphilis,  and 
excites  salivation  ;  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  may  excite  vomit- 
ing, or  an  eruption  extending  over  the  whole  body  ;  and  arsenic 
may  produce  poisonous  effects.  Vegetable  matters,  also,  if  soluble, 
or  already  in  solution,  give  rise  to  their  peculiar  effects,  as 
cathartics,  nai'cotics,  and  the  like,  when  i-ubbed  into  the  skni. 
The  effect  of  rubbing  is  probably  to  convey  the  particles  of  the 
matter  into  the  orifices  of  the  glands  whence  they  are  more 
readily  absorbed  than  they  would  be  through  the  epidermis. 
When  simply  left  in  contact  with  the  skin,  substances,  unless  in 
a  fluid  state,  are  seldom  absorbed. 

It  has  long  been  a  contested  question  whether  the  skin  covered 
with  the  epidermis  has  the  power  of  absorbing  water ;  and  it  is  a 
point  the  more  difficult  to  determine  because  the  skin  loses  water 
by  evaporation.  But,  from  the  result  of  many  experiments,  it 
may  now  be  regarded  as  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  such  absorp- 
tion really  occurs.  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  surface  of  the 
body  may  take  place  in  the  lower  animals  very  rapidly.  Not 
only  frogs,  which  have  a  thin  skin,  but  lizai'ds,  in  which  tlic 
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cuticle  is  thicker  than  in  man,  after  having  lost  weight  by  being 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  dry  atmosj)here,  are  foand  to  recover 
both  their  weight  and  plumpness  very  rapidly  when  immersed  in 
water.  When  merely  the  tail,  posterior  extremities,  and  posterior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  lizard  are  immersed,  the  water  absorbed 
is  distributed  throughout  the  system.  And  a  like  absorption 
through  the  skin,  though  to  a  less  extent,  may  take  place  also 
in  man. 

In  severe  cases  of  dysphagia,  when  not  even  fluids  can  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  or  of  milk 
and  water  may  assuage  the  thirst ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  such 
cases  that  tlie  weight  of  the  body  is  increased  b}"  the  immersion, 
jailors  also^  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  find  their  urgent  thirst 
allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes  in  salt  water,  and  wearing  them 
in  that  state  ;  but  these  effects  are  in  part  due  to  the  hindrance  to 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  skin. 

(6.)  For  an  account  of  the  important  function  of  the  skin  in 
the  regulation  of  temperature,  see  Chapter  on  Animal  Heat. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  STETJCTURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  Kidneys  are  two  in  number,  and  are  situated  deeply 
in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdomen  on  either  side  of  the 
spinal  column  behind  the  peritoneum.  They  correspond  in  posi- 
tion to  the  last  two  dorsal  and  two  niDper  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the 
right  being  slightly  below  the  left  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  the  liver  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  about 
4  inches  long,  2|  inches  broad,  and  i|  inch  thick.  The  weight  of 
each  kidney  is  about  4^  oz. 

Structure. — The  kidney  is  covered  b}'^  a  tough  fibrous  capsule, 
which  is  slightly  attached  by  its  inner  surface  to  the  proper 
substance  of  the  organ  by  means  of  very  fine  fibres  of  areolar  tissue 
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aud  minute  blood-vessels.  From  the  licalthy  kidney,  therefore, 
it  may  be  easily  torn  off  without  injury  to  the  subjacent  cortical 
portion  of  the  organ.  At  the  hihis  or  notch  of  the  kidney,  it: 
becomes  continuous  with  the  external  coat  of  the  iip^jer  and 
dilated  part  of  the  ureter  (fig.  242). 

On  dividing  the  kidney  into  two  equal  pai-ts  by  a  section  carried 
through  its  long  convex  bor- 
der (fig.  242),  the  main  part 
of  its  substance  is  seen  to  be 
composed  of  two  chief  portions, 
called  respectively  the  cortical 
and  the  medullary  jjortion, 
the  latter  being  also  sometimes 
called  the  pyramidal  portion, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  com- 
posed of  about  a  dozen  conical 
bundles  of  urine  tubes,  each 
bundle  being  called  a  jjyramid. 
The  upper  part  of  the  duct  of 
the  organ,  or  the  ureter,  is 
dilated  into  what  is  called  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  and  this 
again,  after  separating  into 
two  or  three  principal  divi- 
sions, is  finally  subdivided 
into  still  smaller  portions,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  about  8 
to  1 2,  or  even  more,  and  called 
calyces.  Each  of  these  little 
calyces  or  cups,  which  arc 
often  arranged  in  a  double 
row,  receives  the  pointed  extremity  or  ^jo^ji^to  of  a  pyramid. 
Sometimes,  however,  more  than  one  papilla  is  received  by  a 
calyx. 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tubular  gland,  and  both  its  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  arc  coniposcd  essentially  of  secreting 
tubes,  the  tuhuii  nrinifcri,  wliich,  by  one  extremity,  in  the  cortical 
portion,  end  commonly  in  little  saccules  containing  blood-vessels, 
called  MalpicjJdan  bodies,  and,  by  the  other,  open  through  tlie 
papillfe  into  the  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney,  and  thus  discharge  the  urine 
which  flows  througli  them. 


Fig.  242. — Plan  of  a  longitudinal  section  throuijh 
the  pelvis  and  substance  of  the  right  kidney, 
5  ;  a,  the  cortical  substance  ;  b,  b,  broad 
part  of  the  pyramids  of  MaJpighi;  c,  c, 
the  divisions  of  the  pelvis  named  calyces, 
laid  open ;  c',  one  of  those  unopened  ; 
d,  summit  of  the  pyramids  of  papillte  pro- 
jecting into  calyces  ;  e,  e,  section  of  the 
nan'ow  part  of  two  pyramids  near  the 
calyces ;  p,  pelvis  or  enlarged  divisions 
of  the  ureter  within  the  kidney ;  m,  the 
ureter  s,  the  sinus  ;  h,  the  hilus. 
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In  the  pyramids  the  tubes  are  chiefly  straight — dividing  and 
diverging  as  they  ascend  through  these  into  the  cortical  portion  ; 
while  in  the  latter  region  they  spread  out  more  irregularly,  and 
become  much  branched  and  convoluted. 

Tuhuli  Uriniferi. — The  tubuli  uriniferi  (fig.  243)  are  composed 
of  a  nearly  homogeneous  membrane,  and  are  lined  internally  by 
epithelinm.    Tliey  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  parts  of 

their  course,  but  are,  on  an  average, 
about  g-ig  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
found  to  be  made  up  of  several  distinct 
sections  which  differ  from  one  another 
very  markedly,  both  in  situation  and 
sti-ucture.  According  to  Klein,  the  fol- 
lowing segments  may  be  made  out : 
(i)  The  Mal2nghian  corpuscle  (dgs.  244, 
245),  composed  of  a  hyaline  membrana 
l^ropria,  thickened  by  a  varying  amount 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  lined  by  flattened 
nucleated  epithelial  plates.  This  cap- 
sule is  the  dilated  extremity  of  the 
uriniferous  tubule,  and  contains  within 
it  a  glomerulus  of  convoluted  capil- 
lary blood-vessels  supported  by  connec- 

Fig-  243— A.  Fortw7i  of  a  secrclmij  ^.  ,  ii        n.,  i 

tubule  from  the  cortical  substance  tivc  tissuc,  and  covercu  by  flattened 

0/  the  kidney,    b.  The  epithelial        •■itii,  mi  ^  i 

or  gland-cells,  x  700  times.      epithelial  plates.     The  glomerulus  is 

connected  Avith  an  efferent  and  an 
afferent  vessel.  (2)  The  constricted  neck  of  the  capsule  (fig. 
244,  2),  lined  in  a  similar  manner,  connects  it  with  (3)  The 
Proximal  convoluted  tubule,  which  forms  several  distinct  curves 
and  is  lined  with  short  columnar  cells,  which  vary  somewhat  in  size. 
The  tube  next  passes  almost  vertically  downwards,  forming  (4) 
The  Spiral  tubide,  which  is  of  much  the  same  diameter,  and  is  lined 
in  the  same  way  as  the  convoluted  portion.  So  far  the  tube 
has  been  contained  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  ;  it  now  passes 
vertically  downward  through  the  most  external  part  (boundarj' 
layer)  of  the  Mali^ighian  jiyramid  into  the  more  internal  part 
(papillary  layer),  where  it  curves  up  sharply,  forming  altogether 
the  (5  and  6)  Loop  of  Henle,  which  is  a  very  narrow  tube  lined 
with  flattened  nucleated  cells.  Passing  vertically  upwards  just 
as  the  tube  reaches  the  boundary  layer  (7),  it  suddenly  enlarges 
and  becomes  lined  with  polyhedral  cells.    (8)  About  midway  in 
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Pig.  s.|4. — A  Ditigrnm  nf  the  neclionK  of  uriH\fv,rn\m  Itibe.i,  A,  Coi-tox  limiU'd  extemally  by 
the  capsule ;  n,  subcapsular  layer  not  containing  Malpigliiau  coiijusdes ;  a',  inner 
stratum  of  cortex,  also  without  Malpighian  capsules  ;  B,  boundaiy  layer  ;  C,  Papillary 
part  next  the  boundary  layer ;  i,  Dowman's  capsule  of  Malpighiau  corpuscle;  z,  neck 
of  capsule;  ,3,  proximal  convoluted  tubule;  ^,  spiral  tubule;  5,  descending'  limb  of 
Ucnle's  loop  ;  (),  the  loop  proper ;  7,  tliick  part  of  the  ascending'  limb  ;  8,  spiral  part  of 
ascending:  limb  ;  9,  narrow  ascending  limb  in  the  medullai-y  ray ;  10,  the  in-egidar 
tubule;  11,  the  intercalated  section,  or  the  disttil  convoluted  tubule;  12,  the  curved 
collecting  tubule;  1,3,  the  straight  collecting  tubule  of  the  medullarj'  ray;  14,  the 
collecting  tube  of  the  boiuidary  layer;  15,  the  large  collecting  tube  ot"  the  papillary 
part  which,  joining  with  similar  tubes,  forms  the  duct.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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the  boundary  layer  the  tube  again  narrows,  forming  the  ascend- 
ing spiral  of  Henle's  loop,  but  is  still  lined  with  polyhedral  cells. 
At  the  jjoint  where  the  tube  enters  the  cortex  (9)  the  ascending 
limb  naiTOws,  but  the  diameter  varies  considerably  ;  here  and 
there  the  cells  ai-e  more  flattened,  but  both  in  this  as  in  (8), 
the  cells  are  in  many  places  very  angular,  branched,  and  im- 


Fig'.  z/^Sj.x-From  a  vertical  section  through  the  kidney  of  a  dog — the  capsule  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  he  on  the  right,  a.  The  capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle — viz.,  the 
glomerulus,  are  ai  ranged  in  lobules  ;  neck  of  capsule;  c,  convoluted  tubes  cut  in 
various  directions ;  S,  irregular  tubule;  rf.e,  and/,  are  straight  tubes  running  towards 
capsules  forming  a  so-called  medidlary  ran  ;  d,  collecting  tube ;  e,  spiral  tube ;  /,  naiTOW 
section  of  ascending  limb,    x  380.   (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

bricated.  It  then  joins  (10)  the  "irreffiUar  tubule,"  which  has 
a  very  irregular  and  angular  outline,  and  is  lined  with  angular 
and  imbricated  cells.  The  tube  next  becomes  convoluted  (i  r),  form- 
ing the  distal  convoluted  tube  or  intercalated  section  of  Schweigger- 
Seidel,  which  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  jjroximal  con- 
voluted tube  (12  and  13).  The  curved  and  straight  collecting 
tubes,  the  former  entering  the  latter  at  right  angles,  and  the 
latter  passing  vertically  downwards,  are  lined  with  polyhedral, 
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or  spindle-shaped,  or  flattened,  or  angular  cells.  The  straiglit 
collecting  tube  now  enters  the  boundary  layer  (14),  and  passes 
on  to  the  papillary  layer,  and,  joining  with  other  collecting  tubes, 
foim  larger  tubes,  which  finally  open  at  the  apex  of  the  papilla. 
These  collecting  tubes  are  lined  with  transparent  nucleated 
columnar  or  ci;bical  cells  (14,  15). 

The  cells  of  the  tubules  with  the  exception  of  Henle's  loop  and 


Fig.  — Transverse  section  of  a  renal  papilla  ;  a,  larger  tubes  or  papillaiy  ducts  ;  /),  smaller 
tubcM  of  Henle ;  c,  blood-vessels,  distinguished  by  their  flatter  epithelium ;  d,  nuclei  of 
the  stroma  (KoUiker) .    x  300. 

all  parts  of  the  collecting  tubules,  are,  as  a  rule,  possessed  of  the 
intra  nuclear  as  well  as  of  the  intra-cellular  network  of  fibres,  of 
wiiich  the  vertical  rods  are  most  conspicuous  parts. 

Heidenhain  observed  that  indigo-sulphate  of  sodium,  and 
other  pigments  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal,  were 
ajjparontly  excreted  by  the  cells  which  possessed  these  rods,  and 
therefore  concluded  that  tlie  pigment  passes  through  the  cells, 
r():ls,  and  nucleus  themselves.  Klein,  however,  believes  that  tlie 
pigment  passes  through  the  intercellular  substances,  and  not 
through  the  cells. 

Ill  some  places,  it  is  stated  that  a  distinct  membrane  of  flattened 
cells  can  be  made  out  lining  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  {centrotuhukir 
membrane). 

BLood-supply. — In  connection  with  the  general  distribution  of 
blood-vessels  to  the  kidney,  the  ^[alpighian  Corp^iscles  may:  be 
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further  considered.  They  (fig.  247)  are  found  only  in  the  cortical 
part  of  Ihe  kidney,  and  are  confined  to  the  central  jjart,  which, 
however,  makes  up  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  cortex.  On 
fi; .section  of  the  organ,  some  of  chem  are  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  minute  red  points  ;  others  are  too  small  to  be  thus  seen. 
Their  average  diameter  is  about  -^^o  of  an  inch.  Each  of  them 
is  composed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  of  the  dilated  extremity  of 
an  uriniferous  tube,  or  Mali^ighian  capsule,  which  encloses  a  tuft 
of  blood-vessels. 

The  renal  artery  divides  into  several  branches,  which,  passing 

in  at  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  and 
covered  by  a  fine  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  derived  from  the  capside,  enter 
the  substance  of  the  organ  chiefly 
in  the  intervals  between  the  papillae, 
and  at  the  junction  between  the 
coi'tex  and  the  boundary  layer.  The 
main  branches  then  j)ass  almost 
horizontally,  giving  off  branches  up- 
wards to  the  cortex  and  downwards 
to  the  medulla.  The  former  are  for 
the  most  part  straight ;  they  pass 
almost  vertically  to  the  surface  of 
the  kidney,  giving  off  laterally  in  all 
directions  longer  or  shorter  branches, 
which  ultimately  supply  the  Malpi- 
ghian  bodies. 

The  small  afferent  artery  (figs.  247 
and  249)  which  enters  thcMalpighian 
corpuscle,  breaks  up  in  the  interior  as 
before  mentioned  into  a  dense  and  convoluted  and  looj^ed  cajaillar}- 
plexus,  which  is  ultimately  gathered  up  again  into  a  single  small 
efferent  vessel,  compai'able  to  a  minute  vein,  which  leaves  the 
capsule  just  by  the  \)omt  at  which  the  afferent  artery  enters  it. 
On  leaving,  it  does  not  immediately  join  other  small  veins  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  again  breaking  up  into  a  network  of 
capillary  vessels,  is  distributed  on  the  exterior  of  the  tubule, 
from  whose  dilated  end  it  had  just  emerged.  After  this  second 
breaking  up  it  is  finally  collected  into  a  small  A'ein,.  which,  by 
union  with  others  like  it,  helps  to  form  the  radicles  of  the  renal 
vein. 


Fig.  247. — Diagram  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Malpighiati  body  to  the 
uriniferous  ducts  and  blood-vessels, 
a,  one  of  the  interlobular  arteries  ; 
a',  afferent  artery  passing  into  the 
glomei-ulus  ;  c,  capsule  ot  the  Mal- 
pighian  body,  forming  the  termi- 
nation of  and  continuous  with  t, 
the  uiinif erous  tube  ;  e',e',  eif erent 
vessels  which  subdivide  in  the 
plexus ;  p,  surrounding  the  tube, 
and  iinally  terminate  in  the  branch 
of  the  renal  vein  e  (after  Bowman) . 
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Thus,  iu  the  kidney,  the  blood  entering  by  tlie  renal  artery, 
traverses  two  sets  of  capillaries  before  emerging  by  the  renal  vein, 
an  arrangement  which  may  be  compared  to  the  portal  system  in 
miniature. 

The  tuft  of  vessels  in  the  course  of  develof)ment  is,  as  it  were, 
thrust  into  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  urinary  tubule,  which 
finally  completely  invests  it  just  as  the  pleura  invests  the  lungs 
or  the  tunica  vaginalis  the  testicle.  Th\;s  the  Malpighian  capsule 
is  lined  by  a  parietal  layer  of  squamous  cells  and  a  visceral  or 
reflected  layer  immediately  covering  the  vascular  tuft  (fig.  245), 
and  sometimes  dipping  down  into  its  interstices.    This  reflected 


Fig.  248.— y'ransverae  section  of  a  devdopiiKj 
Malpiijhinn  luipmle  a.nd  tnft  (human) 
X  300.  From  a  fcutus  at  about  the 
fourth  month  ;  «,  flattened  cells  grow- 
ing to  form  the  capsule ;  ft,  more 
rounded  cells ;  continuous  with  the 
above,  reflected  round  c,  and  finally 
enveloping  it ;  c,  mass  of  embiyonic 
cells  which  will  later  become  developed 
into  blood-vessels  (W.  Pye). 


Fig.  249. — Epithelial  elements  of  a  Malpighian 
capsule  and  tuft,  with  the  commencement 
of  a  urinary  tubule  showing  the  aiferent 
and  efferent  vessel ;  o,  layer  of  tesselated 
epithelium  forming  the  capsule ;  ft,  simi- 
lar, but  rather  larger  epithelial  cells, 
placed  in  the  walls  of  the  tube  ;  c,  cells, 
covei-ing  the  vessels  of  the  capillar}' 
tuft ;  d,  commencement  of  the  tubule, 
somewhat  naiTower  than  the  rest  of  it 
{W.  Pye). 


layer  of  epithelium  is  readily  seen  iu  young  subjects,  but  cannot 
always  be  demonstrated  in  the  adult.  (See  figs.  248  and 
249.) 

The  vessels  which  enter  the  medullary  layer  break  up  into 
smaller  arterioles,  whicli  pass  through  the  boundary  layer,  and 
proceed  in  a  straight  course  between  the  tubules  of  the  pai)illary 
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layer,  giving  off  on  their  way  branches,  which  form  a  fine  arterial 
meshwork  around  the  tubes,  and  ending  in  a  similar  i^lexus  from 
which  the  venous  radicles  arise. 

Besides  the  small  afferent  arteries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
there  are,  of  course,  others  which  are  distributed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  for  the  nutrition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organ ;  and 
in  the  pyramids,  between  the  tubes,  there  are  numerous  straight 
vessels,  the  vasta  recta,  some  of  which  are  branches  of  vasa  efferentia 
from  Malpighian  bodies,  and  therefore  comparable  to  the  venous 
plexus  around  the  tubules  in  the  cortical  portion,  while  others 
arise  directly  as  small  branches  of  the  renal  arteries. 

Between  the  tubes,  vessels,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  substance 
of  the  kidney,  there  exists,  in  small  quantity,  a  fine  matrix  of 
areolar  tissue. 

Nerves. — ^The  nerves  of  the  kidney  are  derived  from  the  renal 
plexus. 

The  Ureters, — The  ducts  of  each  kidney,  or  ureter,  is  a  tube 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  which,  continuous  above  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
ends  below  by  perforating  obliq\iely  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and 
opening  on  its  internal  surface. 

Structure. — It  is  constructed  of  three  principal  coats  («)  an 
outer,  tough,  fibrous  and  elastic  coat ;  (b)  a  middle  muscular  coat, 
of  which  the  fibres  are  unstriped,  and  arranged  in  three  layers — ■ 
the  fibres  of  the  central  layer  being  circular,  and  those  of  the 
other  two  longitudinal  in  direction ;  and  (c)  an  internal  mucoris 
lining  continuous  with  that  ef  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  above,  and 
of  the  urinary  bladder  below.  The  epithelium  of  all  these  parts 
(fig.  230)  is  alilie  stratified  and  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  form;  the 
cells  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  usually 
spheroidal  or  polyhedral  with  one  or  more  spherical  or  OA'al  nuclei ; 
while  beneath  these  are  pear-shaped  cells,  of  which  the  broad  ends 
are  directed  towards  the  free  surface,  fitting  in  beneath  the  cells 
of  the  first  row,  and  the  apices  are  prolonged  into  processes  of 
various  lengths,  amoug  which,  again,  the  deepest  cells  of  the 
epithelium  are  found  spheroidal,  irregularly  oval,  spindle-shaped 
or  conical.  - 

The  Urinary  Bladder.— The  urinary  bladder,  which  forms  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  temporary  lodgment  of  the  urine  in  the  intervals  of 
its  expulsion  from  the  body,  is  more  or  less  pyriform,  its  widest 
part,  which  is  situate  above  and  behind,  being  termed  the  fundus  : 
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!iud  the  narrow  constricted  portion  in  front  and  below,  by  which 
it  becomes  continuons  with  the  nrethra,  being  called  its  co-vix  or  neck. 

Structure. — It  is  constructed  of  four  principal  coats, — serous, 
muscular,  areolar  or  suhmiico'us,  and  mncovs.  (a)  The  serous  coat, 
which  covers  only  the  posterior  and  upper  half  of  the  bladder,  has 
the  same  structure  as  that  of  the  peritoneum,  with  which  it  is 
continuous,  {b)  The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  are  v;n- 
striped,  are  arranged  in  three  principal  layers,  of  which  the 
external  and  internal  have  a  general  longitudinal,  and  the  middle 


Fig.  2S0.— Epithelium  of  the  bladder ;  a,  one  of  the  cells  of  the  first  row ;  b,  a  cell  of  the 
second  row;  c,  ceUs  in  situ,  of  first,  second,  and  deepest  layers  (Obersteiner). 

layer  a  circular  direction.  The  latter  are  especially  developed 
around  the  cervix  of  the  organ,  and  are .  described  as  forming  a 
sphincter  vesicce.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  like  those  of 
the  stomach,  are  arranged  not  in  simple  circles,  but  in  figure-of-8 
loops,  (c)  The  areolar  or  submucous  coat  is  constructed  of  con- 
nective tissue  with  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres,  {d)  The 
mucous  membrane,  Avhicb  is  rugose  in  the  contracted  state  of  the 
organ,  docs  not  differ  in  essential  structure  from  mucous  membranes 
in  general.  Its  epithelium  is  stratified  and  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ixreter  (fig.  250). 

The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  witli  mucous  glands,  which 
are  more  numerous  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  well  provided  with  blood-  and  iymjih-vesseh,  and 
with  nerves.  The  latter  are  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus  (spinal) 
and  hypogastric  plexus  (sympathetic).  A  few  ganglion-cells  are 
found,  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres. 
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The  Urine. 

Physical  Proj^erties. — Healthy  urine  is  a  perfectly  transparent, 
amber-coloured  liquid,  with  a  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable  odour, 
a  bitterish  taste,  and  slight  acid  reaction.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1015  to  1025.  On  standing  for  a  short  time,  a  little 
mucus  appears  in  it  as  a  flocculent  cloud. 

Chemical  Gomx>osition. — The  urine  consists  of  water,  holding  in 
solution  certain  organic  and  saline  matters  as  its  ordinary  consti- 
tuents, and  occasionally  various  other  matters ;  some  of  the  latter 
are  indications  of  diseased  states  of  the  system,  and  others  are 
derived  from  unusual  articles  of  food  or  drugs  taken  into  the 
stomach. 


Table  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Urine. 


Water  

Solids — 

Urea  14  "230 

Other  nitrogenous  ciystalline  bodies —  \ 
Uric  acid,  principally  in  the  form  of  alka- 
line Urates,  a  trace  only  free. 
Kreatinin,  Xanthin,  Hypoxanthin. 
Hippuric  acid,  Leucin,  Tyrosin,  Taurin, 
Cystin,  &c.,  all  in  small  amounts  and 
not  constant. 
Mucus  and  Pigment. 


967 


10-635 


Salts :  - 

Inorganic — 

Principally  Sulphates,  Phosphates,  and  \ 
Chlorides  of  Sodium,  and  Potassium, 
with  Phosphates  of  Magnesium  and 
Calcium,  traces  of   Silicates  of  and 
Chlorides. 

Oryanic — 

Lactates,  Hippurates,  Acetates  and  For- 
mates, which  only  appear  occasionally. 

Sugar   

GaBe6  (nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  principally). 


8-135 


—  33 
a  trace  sometimes. 


1000 


Reaction. — The  normal  reaction  of  the  urine  is  slightly  acid. 
This  acidity  is  due  to  acid  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  is  less  mai-ked 
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soou  after  meals.  The  m-ine  contains  no  appreciable  amount  of  free 
acid,  as  it  gives  no  precipitate  of  sulphur  with  sodium  hyposulphite. 
After  standing  for  some  time  the  acidity  increases  from  a  kind  of 
acid  fermentation,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  presence  of  mucus 
and  fungi,  and  acid  urates  or  free  uric  acid  is  deposited.  After  a 
time,  varying  in  length  according  to  the  temperature,  the  reaction 
becomes  strongly  alkaline  from  the  change  of  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate,  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  specific  micro- 
organisms (micrococcus  lu-ese).  The  urea  takes  up  two  molecules 
of  water — a  strong  ammoniacal  and  foetid  odour  appears,  and 
deposits  of  triple  phosphates  and  alkaline  urates  take  place.  This 
does  not  occur  unless  the  urine  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  or,  at 
least,  until  air  has  had  access  to  it. 

Reaction  of  Urine  in  differmt  classes  of  Animals. — In  most  herbivorous 
animals  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  turbid.  The  difference  depends,  not  on 
any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  secretion,  but  on  the  differences  in  the  food 
on  which  the  two  classes  subsist ;  for  when  carnivorous  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  are  restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  their  m-ine  becomes  pale,  turbid,  and 
alkaline,  like  that  of  an  herbivorous  animal,  but  resumes  its  former  acidity 
on  the  return  to  an  animal  diet ;  while  the  urine  voided  by  herbivorous 
animals,  e.g..  rabbits,  fed  for  some  time  exclusively  upon  animal  substances, 
presents  the  acid  reaction  and  other  qualities  of  the  urine  of  Carnivora,  its 
ordinary  alkalinity  being  restored  only  on  the  substitution  of  a  vegetable  for 
the  animal  diet.  Human  urine  is  not  usually  rendered  alkaline  by  vegetable 
diet,  but  it  becomes  so  after  the  free  use  of  alkaline  medicines,  or  of  the 
alkaline  salts  with  carbonic  or  vegetable  acids  ;  for  these  latter  are  changed 
into  alkaline  carbonates  previous  to  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 

Average  daily  quantity  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
TTrine  {hy  healthy  male  adults). 

Water  52'     fluid  ounces. 

Urea  5I2'4  grains. 

Uric  acid  8'5  „ 

Hippuric  acid,  uncertain  probably  10  to  15*  „ 

Sulphuric  acid  3i'ii  „ 

Phosphoric  acid  45-  „ 

Potassium,  Sodium,  and  Ammonium  Chlorides  \ 

and  free  Chlorine  1 323  25  ,. 

Lime  3'S 

Magnesia  3-  „ 

Mucus  7"  „ 


/  Kreatinin 

Extractives    <  v 

1  Xanthin 

'  Hypoxanthin 

Resinous  matter, 


154- 
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Variations  in  the  Quantity  of  the  Constituents. — From 
the  proportions  given  in  the  above  table,  most  of  the  constituents 
are,  even  in  health,  liable  to  variations.  The  variations  of  the 
ivater  in  different  seasons,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  drink 
and  exercise,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  water  of  the 
urine  is  also  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  being  sometimes  greatly  increased,  e.g.,  in  hysteria,  and 
in  some  other  nervous  affections ;  and  at  other  times  diminished. 
In  some  diseases  it  is  enormously  increased  ;  and  its  increase  may 
be  either  attended  with  an  augmented  quantity  of  solid  matter,  as 
in  ordinai-y  diabetes,  or  may  be  nearly  the  sole  change,  as  in  the 
afiection  termed  diabetes  insipidus.  In  other  diseases,  e.g.,  the 
various  forms  of  albuminuria,  the  quantity  may  be  considerably 
diminished.  A  febrile  condition  almost  always  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  water ;  and  a  like  diminution  is  caused  by  any  affec- 
tion which  draws  off  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  body 
through  any  other  channel  than  that  of  the  kidneys,  e.g.,  the 
bowels  or  the  skin. 

Ildthod  of  estimating  the  Solids. — A  useful  rule  for  approximately  esti- 
mating the  total  solids  in  any  given  specimen  of  healthy  mine  is  to  multiply 
the  last  two  figures  representing  the  specific  gravity  by  2"33.  Thus,  in  urine 
of  sp.  gr.  1025,  2'33  X  2S  =  58'25  grains  of  solids,  are  contained  in  1000  grains 
of  the  urine.  In  using  this  method  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  limits 
of  error  are  much  wider  in  diseased  than  in  healthy  urine. 

Variations  in  the  Specific  Gravity. — The  average  specific 
gi-avity  of  the  human  urine  is  about  1020.  The  relative  quantity  of 
water  and  of  solid  constituents  of  which  it  is  composed  is  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  condition  and  occupation  of  the  body 
during  the  time  at  which  it  is  secreted ;  by  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meal ;  and  by  several  other  acci- 
dental circumstances.  The  existence  of  these  causes  of  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  urine  has  led  to  the  secretion  being 
described  under  the  three  heads  of  Urina  sanguinis,  Urina  jMfus, 
and  Urina  cibi.  The  first  of  these  names  signifies  the  urine,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  at  times  in  which 
neither  food  nor  drink  has  been  recently  taken,  and  is  applied 
especially  to  the  urine  which  is  evacuated  iu  the  morning  before 
breakfast.  The  terms  urina  2^otus  indicates  the  urine  secreted 
shortly  after  the  introduction  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  fluid 
into  the  body :  and  the  urina  cibi,  the  portions  secreted  during 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  a  meal  of  solid  food.    The  last 
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kind  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  solid  matter  than  either  of  the 
others ;  the  first  or  second,  being  largely  diluted  with  water,  pos- 
sesses a  comparatively  low  specific  gravity.  Of  these  three  kinds, 
the  morning  urine  is  the  best  calculated  for  analysis  in  health, 
since  it  represents  the  simple  secretion  unmixed  with  the 
elements  of  food  or  drink  ;  if  it  be  not  used,  the  whole  of  the 
urine  passed  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  should  be  taken. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  may  thus,  consistently  with 
health,  range  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  usual  average.  It  may 
vary  from  1015  in  the  winter,  to  1025  in  the  summer  ;  but  varia- 
tions of  diet  and  exercise,  and  many  other  circumstances,  may 
make  even  greater  differences  than  these.  In  disease,  the  varia- 
tion may  be  greater;  sometimes  descending,  in  albuminuria,  to 
1004,  and  frequently  ascending  in  diabetes,  when  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  sugar,  to  1050,  or  even  to  1060. 

Quantity. — The  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  affected  by  numerous  circumstances.  On  taking  the 
mean  of  many  observations  by  several  experimenters,  the  average 
quantity  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  by  healthy  male  adults  from 
20  to  40  years  of  age  has  been  found  to  amount  to  about  52^^  fluid 
ounces  (i^  to  2  litres). 

Abnormal  Constituents. — In  disease,  or  after  the  ingestion  of 
special  foods,  various  abnormal  substances  occur  in  urine,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned— Serum-albumin,  Globulin, 
Ferments  (appai-ently  present  in  health  also),  Peptone,  Blood, 
Sugar,  Bile  acids  and  pigments,  Casts,  Fats,  various  Salts 
taken  as  medicine.  Micro-organisms  of  various  kinds,  and  other 
matters. 

The  Solids  of  the  Urine. 

(i.)  Urea, — (CH^N^O.) — Urea  is  the  principal  solid  consti- 
tuent of  the  urine,  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  solid  matter.  It  is  also  the  most  important  ingredient,  since 
it  is  the  chief  substance  by  which  the  nitrogen  of  decomposed 
tissue  and  of  any  superfluous  food  is  excreted  from  tlie  body. 
For  its  removal,  the  secretion  of  urine  seems  especially  provided  ; 
and  by  its  retention  in  the  blood  the  most  pernicious  effects  are 
produced. 

Properties. — Urea,  like  the  other  solid  constituents  of  the  urine, 
exists  in  a  state  of  solution.    When  in  the  solid  state,  it  appears  in 
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the  form  of  delicate  silvery  acicular  crystals,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appear  as  four-sided  prisms  (fig.  251).  It  may  be  obtained 
in  this  state  by  evaporating  urine  carefully  to  the  consistence  of 

honey,  acting  on  the  inspissated 
mass  Avith  four  parts  of  alcohol, 
then  evaporating  the  alcoholic  so- 
lution to  dryness,  and  purifying 
the  residue  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  finally 
allowing  it  to  crystallize.  It 
readily  combines  with  some  acids, 
like  a  weak  base  ;  and  may  thus  be 
conveniently  procured  in  the  form 
of  crystals  of  nitrate  or  oxa- 
late of  urea  (figs.  252  and  253). 

Urea  is  colourless  when  pui-e  ; 
■when  impure  it  may  be  yelloM'  or 
brown :  it  is  without  smell,  and  of  a  cooling  nitre-like  taste ;  it 
has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  re-action,  and  deliquesces  in  a 
moist  and  warm  atmosphere.    At  59°  F.  (15°  C.)  it  requires  for 


rig.  251. — Crystals  of  Urea, 


Fig.  252. — Crystals  of  XJrta  nitrate. 


^S-  253. — Ci'ystals  of  Urea  oxalate. 


its  solution  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water ;  it  is  dissolved  in 
all  proportions  by  boiling  water ;  but  it  requires  five  times  its 
weight  of  cold  alcohol  for  its  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At 
248°  F.  (120°  C.)  it  melts  without  imdergoing  decomposition;  at 
a  still  higher  temperature  ebullition  takes  place,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonium  sublimes ;  the  melting  mass  gradually  acquires  a  pulpy 
consistence ;  and  if  the  heat  is  carefully  regulated,  leaves  a  grey- 
white  poAvder,  cyanic  acid. 

Chemical  Nature. — Urea  is  isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate 
NH^  CNO.  It  was  first  of  all  artificially  prepared  from  that 
substance.  It  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  diamidc  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  other  words,  cai'bonic  acid,  CO  (OH)'^,  with  two  of  hydroxyl. 
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(0H)'„  replaced  by  two  of  amidogen  (NHJ',.  It  may  also  be 
writteu  as  if  it  were  a  monamide  of  cai'bamic  acid  (COOHNHj), 
thus  CONH,.  NH, ;  one  of  amidogen  NH,  in  the  latter  replacing 
one  of  hydroxyl  in  the  former.  On  heating,  urea  is  convei'ted  into 
ammonium  carbonate  and  cyanic  acid.  A  similar  decomposition 
of  the  urea  with  development  of  ammonium  carbonate  ensvies 
spontaneously  when  urine  is  kept  for  some  days  after  being  voided, 
and  explains  the  ammoniacal  odoiu*  then  evolved.  The  urea  is 
sometimes  decomposed  before  it  leaves  the  bladder,  when  the 
mucous  membrane  is  diseased,  and  the  mucus  secreted  by  it  is 
both  more  abundant,  and,  probably,  more  prone  to  act  as  a  fer- 
ment ;  although  the  decomposition  does  not  often  occur  unless 
atmospheric  germs  have  had  access  to  the  urine. 

Variations  in  Quantity  excreted. — The  quantity  of  urea  excreted 
is,  like  that  of  the  urine  itself,  subject  to  considerable  variation. 
For  a  healthy  adult  500  grains  (about  32 "5  grms.)  per  diem  may 
be  taken  as  rather  a  high  average.  Its  percentage  in  healthy 
urine  is  i'5  to  2-5.  Its  amount  is  materially  influenced  by  diet, 
being  greater  when  animal  food  is  exclusively  used,  less  when  the 
diet  is  mixed,  and  least  of  all  with  a  vegetable  diet.  As  a  rule, 
men  excrete  a  larger  quantity  that  women,  and  persons  in  the 
middle  periods  of  life  a  larger  quantity  than  infants  or  old  people. 
The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  by  children,  relatively  to  their 
body-weight,  is  much  greater  than  by  adults.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  urea  excreted  per  kilogram  of  weight  was,  in  a  child,  o'8  grm. : 
in  an  adult  only  0*4  grm.  Kegarded  in  this  way,  the  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid  gives  similar  results,  the  proportions  in  the  child 
and  adult  being  as  82  :  34. 

The  quantity  of  urea  does  not  necessarily  increase  and  decrease 
with  that  of  the  urine,  though  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that 
whenever  the  amount  of  urine  is  much  augmented,  the  quantity 
of  urea  also  is  usually  increased  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  urea,  as  of  urine,  may  be  especially  increased  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  water.  In  various  diseases  the  quantity  is  reduced 
considerably  below  the  healthy  standard,  while  in  other  afiections 
it  is  above  it. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — There  are  two  chief  methods  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  (i.)  By  decomposing  it 
by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  liypobromite,  or  hypo- 
chlorite, and  calculating  the  amount  in  a  measured  quantity,  by 
collecting  and  measuring  the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved  under  such 

E  E 
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circumstances.  Urea  contains  nearly  half  its  ■weight  of  nitrogen, 
hence  the  amount  of  the  gas  collected  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  rn-ea  decomposed.  The  percentage  of  urea  can 
of  course  be  readily  calculated  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
evolved  from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine,  but  this  calcula- 
tion is  avoided  by  graduating  the  tube  in  which  the  nitrogen 
is  collected  with  numbers  which  indicate  the  corresponding  per- 
centage of  urea.  The  reaction  is  CON^H^ -I- sNaBrO  -t-  2NaH0  = 
3NaBr  +  3H,0  +  Na^COj  +  N..  (2.)  By  precipitating  the  urea 
by  adding  to  a  given  amount  of  urine,  freed  from  sulphates 
and  phosphates,  a  standard  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  from 
a  burette,  until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  thro'fln  doAvn  in  an 
insoluble  form ;  then  reading  oif  the  exact  amount  of  the  mer- 
curic nitrate  solution,  which  it  was  necessary  to  use.  As  the 
amount  of  urea  which  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  standard 
solution  will  precipitate  is  previously  known,  it  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  in  the  sample  of  urine  taken.  The  precipitate 
which  is  formed  is  generally  said  to  be  composed  of  mercuric 
oxide  and  urea.  Some,  however,  consider  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  nitrate  itself  and  urea. 

(2,)  Uric  Acid  (CjH^N^Oj). — Uric  or  lithic  acid  is  rarely  absent 
from  the  urine  of  man  or  animals,  though  in  the  feline  tribe  it 
seems  to  be  sometimes  entirely  replaced  by  urea. 

Projyerties. — Uric  acid  when  pure  is  colourless,  but  when 
deposited  from  the  iirine  is  yellowish-brown.  It  crystallises  in 
various  forms  (fig.  254).  It  is  odourless  and  tasteless.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  iu  cold  water,  and  a  little  more  so  in  hot  water, 
quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  freely  in 
solution  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  other  salts. 

The  proportionate  quantity  of  urie  acid  varies  considerablj''  iu  different 
animals.  In  man,  and  Mammalia  generally,  especially  the  Hcrbivora,  it 
is  comparatively  small.  In  the  whole  tribe  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  is  very  large,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
urea.  In  the  ui-ine  of  gi-anivorous  birds,  indeed,  urea  is  rarely  if  ever 
found,  its  ijlace  being  entirely  supplied  by  uric  acid. 

Variations  in  Quantity. — The  quantity  of  uric  acid,  like  that 
of  urea,  in  human  urine,  is  increased  hj  the  use  of  animal  food, 
and  decreased  by  the  use  of  food  free  from  nitrogen,  or  by  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet.  In  most  febrile  diseases,  and  in 
plethora,  it  is  formed  in  unnaturally  large  quantities ;  and  in 
gout  it  is  deposited  in  and  around  Joints,  in  the  form  of  urate 
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of  soda,  of  wliich  the  so-called  chalk-stones  of  this  disease  arc 
principally  composed.  The  average  amonnt  secreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  8 '5  grains  (rather  more  than  half  a  gramme). 

Condition  in  the  Urine. — The  condition  in  which  uric  acid 
exists  in  solution  in  the  urine  has  formed  the  subject  of  some 
discussion,  because  of  its  difficult  solubility  in  ^Yater.  The 
lu-ic  acid  exists  as  urate  of  soda,  produced  by  the  uric  acid  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed  combining  with  part  of  the  base  of  the  alkaline 
sodium  phosphate  of  the  blood.  Hippuric  acid,  which  exists 
in  human  urine  also,  acts  upon  the  alkaline  phosphate  in  the 
same  way,  and  increases  still  more 
the  quantity  of  acid  phosphate, 
on  the  presence  of  which  it  is 
probable  that  a  part  of  the  natu- 
ral acidity  of  the  urine  depends. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say 
whether  the  union  of  uric  acid 
with  the  base  sodium,  and  pro- 
bably ammonium,  takes  place  in 
the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of  secre- 
tion in  the  kidney  :  the  latter 
is  more  likely  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  either  uric  acid  or  urates  in 
the  blood  is  probably  too  small  Fig.  25^.— Fa/-;  ons  forms  of  uric  add 
to  allow  of  this  question  being  uystas. 
solved. 

Owing  to  its  existence  in  combination  in  healthy  urine,  uric 
acid  for  examination  must  generpvlly  be  precipitated  from  its  bases 
by  a  stronger  acid.  Frequently,  however,  when  excreted  in  excess, 
it  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form  (fig.  254),  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  ammonium  or  sodium  iiratc.  In  such  cases  it  may 
be  procured  for  microscopic  examination  by  gently  warming  the 
portion  of  urine  containing  the  sediment ;  this  dissolves  urate  of 
aramoniiim  and  sodium,  while  the  comparatively  insoluble  crystals 
of  uric  acid  subside  to  the  bottom. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  urine, 
is  that  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  powdery  substance,  consisting 
of  granules  of  ammonium  or  sodium  urate.  When  deposited  in 
crystals,  it  is  most  frequently  in  rhombic  or  diamond-shaped 
lamiufc,  but  other  forms  arc  not  uncommon  (fig.  254).  When 
deposited  from  urine,  the  crystals  are  generally  more  or  less 
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deeply  coloured,  from  being  combined  with  the  colouring  prin- 
ciples of  the  urine. 

Tests. — There  are  two  chief  tests  for  uric  acid  besides  the  micro- 
scopic evidence  of  its  crystalline  structure  :  (i)  The  Murexide  test, 
which  consists  of  evaporating  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric 
acid  and  uric  acid  in  a  water  bath.  This  leaves  a  yellowish-red 
residue  of  Alloxan  (C^H^N.OJ  and  urea,  and  on  addition  of  ammo- 
nium hydrate,  a  beautiful  purple  colour  (ammonium  purpurate, 
CgH^  (NHJ  NjOfi),  deepened  on  addition  of  caustic  potash,  takes 

place.  (2)  Schiff's  test  consists  of 
dissolving  the  uric  acid  in  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  and  of  drop- 
ping some  of  it  on  a  filter  paper 
moistened  with  silver  nitrate.  A 
black  spot  appears,  which  con-e- 
sponds  to  the  reduction  of  silver 
by  the  uric  acid. 

(3)  Hippuric  Acid(C,H,N03) 
has  long  been  known  to^  exist 
in  the  imne  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals in  combination  with  soda. 
It  also  exists  naturally  in  the 
urine  of  man,  in  a  quantity  equal 
or  rather  exceeding  that  of  the  uric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  excreted  is  increased  by  a 
vegetable  diet.  It  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  body  fi'om 
benzoic  acid  or  from  some  allied  substance.  The  benzoic  acid 
unites  with  glycin,  probably  in  the  kidneys,  and  hippuric  acid 
and  water  are  formed  thus,  C^HaO,  (Benzoic  acid)  -|-  C^H^NOj 
(Glycin)  =  C^HgNOj  (Hippuric  acid)  +  H^O  (Avater).  It  may  be 
decomposed  by  acids  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycin. 

Properties. — It  is  a  colourless  and  odourless  substance  of  bitter 
taste,  crystallises  in  semi-transjaarent  rhombic  prisms  (fig.  255). 
It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  ui-ic  acid,  and  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  water.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

(4)  Pigments. — The  pigments  of  the  urine  are  the  following  : — 
I.  Urochrome,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  giving  no  absorption 
band  ;  of  which  but  little  is  known.  Urine  owes  its  yellow  colour 
mainly  to  the  presence  of  this  bodj-.  2.  Urobilin,  an  orange  pig- 
ment, of  which  traces  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  urines,  and  which 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  urines  passed  hy  febrile  patients.  It 
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is  characterised  by  a  well-marked  spectroscopic  absorption  band  at 
the  j  unction  of  green  and  blue,  best  seen  in  acid  solutions ;  and  by 
giving  a  green  fluorescence  when  excess  of  ammonia  with  a  little 
chloride  of  zinc  is  added  to  it.  The  very  vexed  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  pigments  of  urine  to  bile  pigments  turns  largely 
upon  the  spectroscopic  appearances  of  urobilin ;  for  orange- 
coloured  solutions  having  the  same  absorption  band  as  virobilin 
may  be  prepared  from  bile  pigments  in  two  different  ways — i,  by 
reduction  with  sodium  amalgam — Hydrohiliruhin  (Maly) ;  ii,  by 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid — Choletelin  (Jaff"e),  and  both  these  bile 
derivatives  give  a  fluorescence  with  ammonia  and  a  drop  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  not  satisfactorily  settled  which  of  these,  if 
either,  is  the  same  as  urobilin  of  urine.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
choletelin  may  be  oxidised  a  stage  further;  it  then  loses  its 
absorption  band,  remaining  however  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  iirochrome  of  normal  urine  may  be  this  oxidised 
choletelin,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  absorption  band  of  urobilin 
in  urines  may  mean  that  some  of  the  pigment  is  in  the  stage  of 
choletelin  ;  i.e.,  that  its  oxidation  is  not  quite  completed. 

Those  who  believe  urobilin  to  be  identical  with  hydrobilirubin 
suppose  that  the  bilirubin  is  reduced  by  the  putrefactive  processes 
in  the  intestines,  and  is  conveyed  in  its  reduced  form  by  the  blood 
sti'eam  to  the  kidneys. 

3.  Uro-erythrin  is  the  pigment  which  is  found  in  the  pink 
deposits  of  urates  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  urines ;  it  com- 
municates a  rich  red-orange  colour  to  urine  when  in  solution,  and 
its  solutions  have  two  broad  faint  absorption  bands  in  the  gi'een. 

4.  Uromelanin.  When  urine  is  boiled  with  strong  acids  it 
darkens  to  a  reddish  brown  colour.  This  change,  once  ascribed  to 
the  fonnation  of  a  new  pigment  uromelanin,  is  now  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  in  urine  of  pyrocatechin  and  allied  bodies 
which  are  capable  of  taking  vip  oxygen  when  boiled  with  acids, 
yielding  CO^  and  brown  or  black  residual  products. 

5.  Indigo  is  foiuid  rarely  in  urines,  to  which  it  may  communi- 
cate a  blue  or  green  colour.  Urine  frequently  contains  a  com- 
pound which  is  either  a  glucoside,  Indican ;  or  more  probably  a 
salt  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid.  It  yields  indigo  blue  when  treated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  to  stand  for  some  hours 
exposed  to  the  air;  the  indigo  may  be  separated  by  treatment 
with  boiling  chloroform,  which  takes  it  up,  forming  a  blue  solution. 

There  is  a  similar  compound  of  skatol  and  sulphuric  acid  which 
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is  sometimes  recognised  in  the  ui-ina,  b}'  the  production  of  a  red 
colour  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it. 

Many  medicinal  substances  colour  the  urine,  for  instance : 
lihubarb,  Santonin,  Senna,  Fuchsine,  Carbolic  Acid. 

Bromides  and  Iodides  yield  Bromine  or  Iodine,  \vhen  nitric  acid 
is  added  to  the  urine  of  patients  taking  these  drugs.  In  the  case 
of  iodides  the  liberated  iodine  communicates  a  strong  mahogany 
colour  to  the  urine  thus  treated. 

(5)  Mucus. — Mucus  in  the  urine  consists  principally  of  the 

epithelial  debris  from  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  urinary  passages. 
Particles  of  epithelium,  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  may  be  de- 
tected in  most  samples  of  urine, 
especially  if  it  has  remained  at 
rest  for  some  time,  and  the  louver 
strata  are  then  examined  (fig. 
256).  As  urine  cools,  the  mucus 
is  sometimes  seen  suspended  in 
it  as  a  delicate  opaque  cloud,  but 
generally  it  falls.  In  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  virinary  pas- 
sages, especially  of  the  bladder, 
mucus  in  large  quantities  is  poured  forth,  and  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition.  The  presence  of  the  decomposing  mucus  excites 
chemical  changes  in  the  urea,  whereby  carbonate  of  ammonium  is 
formed,  which,  combining  with  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  super- 
phosphates in  the  urine,  produces  insoluble  neutral  or  alkaline 
phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nium and  magnesium.  These  mixing  with  the  mucus,  constitute 
the  peculiar  white,  viscid,  mortar-like  substance  which  collects 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  passed  with 
the  urine,  forming  a  thick  tenacious  sediment. 

(6)  Extractives. — In  addition  to  those  already  considered, 
urine  contains  a  considerable  nvunber  of  nitrogenous  compounds. 
These  are  usually  described  under  the  generic  name  of  extractives. 
Of  these,  the  chief  are  :  (i)  Kreatinin  (C^H^NjO),  a  substance 
derived,  probably,  from  the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissue, 
crystallizing  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  a  fairly  definite 
anlount  of  this  substance,  about  15  grains  (i  grm.),  appears  in 
the  urine  daily,  so  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  normal  con- 
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stituent ;  it  is  increased  on  an  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  consti- 
tuents of  the  food  ;  (2)  Xanthin  (CjN^Hpj,  an  amorphous  powder 
soluble  in  hot  water  ;  (3)  Hypo-xantldn,  or  sarkin  (CjN^H^O)  •„ 
(4)  Oxahiric  acid  (CjH^N.OJ,  in  combination  with  ammonium  in 
the  urine  of  the  new-born  child  ;  (5)  Allantoin  (C^HgN^Oj).  All 
these  extractives  are  chiefly  interesting  as  being  closely  connected 
with  urea,  and  mostly  yielding  that  substance  on  oxidation. 
Leucin  and  tyrosin  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  normal  con- 
stituents of  urine. 

(7)  Saline  Matter. — (a)  The  Sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is 
combined  chiefly  or  entirely  with  sodium  or  potassium  ;  forming 
salts  which  are  taken  in  very  small  quantity  Avith  the  food,  and 
are  scai'cely  found  in  other  fluids  or  tissues  of  the  body ;  for  the 
sulphates  commonly  enumerated  among  the  constituents  of  the 
ashes  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  are  for  the  most  part,  or  entirely, 
produced  by  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  burning.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  derived 
directlj^  from  the  food  (Parkes),  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  the  sulphates  in  the  uriue  contain,  must  be 
foi-med  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of  secretion  of  ui-ine  ;  the 
sulphur  of  which  the  acid  is  formed  being  probably  derived  from 
the  decomposing  nitrogenous  tissues,  the  other  elements  of  which 
are  resolved  into  urea  and  uric  acid.  It  may  be  in  part  derived 
also  from  the  sulphur-holding  taurin  and  cystin,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  not 
generally  in  the  excretions  ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  broken 
up.  The  oxygen  is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  and  the  heat 
generated  during  combination  with  the  sulphur,  is  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate means  by  which  the  animal  temperature  is  maintained. 

Besides  the  sulphur  in  these  salts,  some  also  appears  to  be  in 
the  urine,  uncombined  with  oxygen ;  for  after  all  the  sulphates 
have  been  removed  from  urine,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  by 
drying  and  burning  it  with  nitre.  From  three  to  five  grains  of 
sulphur  are  thus  daily  excreted.  The  combination  in  which  it 
exists  is  uncertain :  possibly  it  is  in  some  compound  analogous 
to  cystin  or  cystic  oxide  (p.  258).  Sulphuric  acid  also  exists 
normally  in  the  urine  in  combination  with  phenol  (CgHgO)  as 
I)henol  sulphuric  acid  or  its  corresponding  salts,  with  sodium,  &c. 

(6)  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  iirino  is  combined  pai'tly  with 
the  alkalies,  partly  with  the  alkaline  earths — about  four  or  five 
times  as  much  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.    In  blood, 
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saliva,  and  other  alkaline  fluids  of  the  body,  phosphates  exist  in 
the  form  of  alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid  salts.  In  the  urine  they  are 
acid  salts,  viz.,  the  sodium,  ammonivim,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
phosphates,  the  excess  of  acid  being  (Liebig)  due  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  alkali  with  which  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood  is 
combined,  by  the  several  new  acids  which  are  formed  or  discharged 
at  the  kidneys,  namely,  the  uric,  hippuric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  all 
of  which  are  neutralised  with  soda. 

The  phosphates  are  taken  largely  in  both  vegetable  and  animal 

food ;  some  thus  taken  are  ex- 
creted at  once ;  others,  after  being 
transformed  and  incorporated 
with  the  tissues.  Calcium  phos- 
phate forms  the  principal  earthy 
constituent  of  bone,  and  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  osseous 
tissue  the  urine  derives  a  large 
quantity  of  this  salt.  The  de- 
composition of  other  tissues  also, 
but  especially  of  the  brain  and 
nerve-substance,  furnishes  large 
supplies  of  phosphorus  to  the 
urine,  which  phosphorus  is  sup- 
posed, like  the  sulphur,  to  be 
united  with  oxygen,  and  then  com- 
bined with  bases.  This  quantity  is,  however,  liable  to  considerable 
variation.  Any  undue  exercise  of  the  brain,  and  all  circumstances 
producing  nervous  exhaustion,  increase  it.  The  earthy  phosphates 
are  more  abundant  after  meals,  whether  on  animal  or  vegetable 
food,  and  are  diminished  after  long  fasting.  The  alkaline  phos- 
phates are  increased  after  animal  food,  diminished  after  vegetable 
food.  Exercise  increases  the  alkaline,  but  not  the  earthy  phos- 
phates. Phosphorus  uncombined  with  oxygen  appears,  like 
sulphur,  to  be  excreted  in  the  urine.  When  the  urine  undergoes 
alkaline  iermentation,  phosphates  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
urinary  sediment,  consisting  chiefly  of  ammonio-maguesium  phos- 
phates (triple  phosphate)  (fig.  257).  This  compound  does  not,  as 
such,  exist  in  healthy  urine.  The  ammonia  is  chiefly  or  wholly 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  urea. 

(c)  The  Chlorine  of  the  urine  occui's  chiefly  in  combination 
with  sodium  (next  to  tu-ea,  sodium  chloride  is  the  most  abundant 


Fig.  257. —  Urinaru  sediment  of  triple  phos- 
phates (large  prismatic  crystals)  and 
urate  of  ammonium,  from  urine  which 
had  undergone  alkaline  fermentation. 
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Fig'.  258. — Crystals  of  Cystin.' 


solid  constituent  of  the  urine),  bnt  slightly  also  with  ammonium, 
and,  perhaps,  potassium.  As  the  chlorides  exist  largely  in  food, 
and  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids,  their  occurrence  in  the  urine  is 
easily  understood. 

(8)  Occasional  Constituents. — Cystin  (CjHjN  SO^)  (fig.  258)  is 
an  occasional  constituent  of  urine. 

It  resembles  taurin  in  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphur — 
more  than  25  per  cent.  It  does 
not  exist  in  healthy  urine. 

Another  common  morbid  con- 
stituent of  the  urine  is  Oxalic 
acid,  which  is  frequently  deposited 
in  combination  with  calcium  (fig. 
259)  as  a  urinary  sediment.  Like 
cystin,  but  much  more  commonly, 
it  is  the  chief  constitiient  of  cer- 
tain calculi. 

Of  the  other  abnoi-mal  consti- 
tuents of  the  urine  which  were  mentioned  on  p.  415,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  in  this  work. 

(9)  Gases. — A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  naturally  pi-esent  in  the 
urine  in  a  state  of  solution.  It  consists  of  carbonic  acid  (chiefly) 
and  nitrogen  and  a  small  quantity 

of  oxygen. 

The  Method  of  the  Excre- 
tion of  Urine. 

The  excretion  of  the  urine  by 
the  kidney  is  believed  to  consist 
of  two,  more  or  less  distinct  pro- 
cesses—viz., (i.)  of  Filtration,  by 
which  the  water  and  the  ready- 
formed  salts  are  eliminated  ;  and, 
(2.)  of  True  Secretion,  by  which 
certain  substances  forming  the 
chief  and  more  important  part  of  the  urinary  solids  are  removed 
from  the  blood.  This  division  of  function  corresponds  more  or 
less  to  the  division  in  the  functions  of  other  glands  of  which  we 
have  already  treated.   It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  them  separately. 

(i.)  Of  Filtration.— This  part  of  tlie  renal  function  is  per- 


Fig.  259.—  Crystals  of  Calcium  Oxalate. 
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formed  within  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  by  the  renal  glomeruli. 
By  it  not  only  the  water  is  strained  off,  but  also  certain  other 
constituents  of  the  urine,  e.ff.,  sodiiim  chloride,  are  separated.  The 
amount  of  the  fluid  filtered  oft"  depends  almost  entirely  vipon  the 
blood-pressiu-e  in  the  glomeruli. 

The  greater  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system  generally, 
and  consequently  in  the  renal  arteries,  the  greater,  cceteris  paribus, 
will  be  the  blood-ijressure  in  the  glomeruli,  and  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  urine  separated ;  but  even  without  increase  of  the 
general  blood-pressure,  if  the  renal  arteries  be  locally  dilated,  the 
pressure  in  the  glomeruli  will  be  increased  and  with  it  the  secre- 
tion of  urine.  All  the  numerous  causes  therefore,  which  increase 
the  general  blood-pressure  (p.  172)  will,  as  a  rule,  secondarily 
increase  the  secretion  of  urine.    Of  these — 

(i.)  The  heart's  action  is  amongst  the  most  important.  Wlien 
the  cardiac  contractions  are  increased  in  force,  increased  diuresis 
is  the  result. 

(2.)  Since  the  connection  between  the  general  blood-pressure 
and  the  nervous  system  is  so  close  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
amount  of  urine  secreted  depends  greatly  upon  the  influence  of 
the  latter.  This  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally.  Thus, 
division  of  the  sjjinal  cord,  by  producing  general  vascular  dilatation, 
causes  a  great  diminution  of  blood-pressure,  and  so  diminishes  the 
amount  of  water  passed ;  since  the  local  dilatation  in  the  renal 
arteries  is  not  sufticient  to  counteract  the  general  diminution  of 
pressure.  Stimulation  of  the  cut  coi'd  produces,  strangely 
enough,  the  same  results — i.e.,  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  the  urine  passed,  but  in  a  different  way,  viz.,  by  constricting 
the  arteries  generally,  and,  among  others,  the  renal  arteries ; 
the  diminution  of  blood-pressure  resulting  from  the  local  re- 
sistance in  the  renal  arteries  being  more  potent  to  diminish 
blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruli  than  the  general  increase  of 
blood-pressure  is  to  increase  it.  Section  of  the  renal  nerves  or  of 
any  others  which  produce  local  dilatation  without  greatly  dimi- 
nishing the  general  blood-pressure  will  cause  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid  passed. 

(3.)  The  fact  that  in  summer  or  in  hot  weather  the  urine  is 
diminished  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  copious  elimination 
of  water  by  the  skin  in  the  form  of  sweat  which  occurs  in 
summer,  as  contrasted  with  the  greatly  diminished  functional 
activity  of  the  skin  in  winter,  but  also  to  the  dilated  condition  of 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  causing  a  decrease  in  the  general  blood- 
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pressure.  Tims  we  see  that  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  water 
from  the  system,  the  skin  and  kidneys  perform  similar  functions, 
and  are  capable  to  some  extent  of  acting  vicariously,  one  for  the 
other.  Their  relative  activities  are  inversely  proportional  to  each 
other. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  condition  of  the  kidney 
and  the  blood-pres- 
sure has  been  ex- 
ceedingly well  shown 
by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  the 
Oncometer,  recently 
introduced  by  Roy, 
which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  plethys- 
mograph  (fig.  260). 
By  means  of  this  ap- 
paratus any  alteration 
in  the  volume  of  the 
kidney  is  commi;ui- 
cated  to  an  apparatus 
(oncograph)  capable 
of  recording  graphi- 
cally, with  a  writing 
lever,  such  variations. 
Jt  has  been  found 
that  the  kidney  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to 
any  alteration  in  the 
general  blood-pres- 
sure, every  fall  in  the 
general  blood-pres- 
sure being  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  and  every  rise, 
unless  pi'oduced  by  considerable  constriction  of  the  peripheral 
vessels,  including  those  of  the  kidney,  being  accompanied  l)y  a 
corresponding  increase  of  volume.  Increase  of  volume  is  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  virine  secreted,  and  decrease  of 
volume  by  a  decrease  in  the  secretion.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  response  of  the  kidney  to  alterations  in  the  general  blood - 
pressure,  it  has  been  further  observed  that  certain  substances,  when 
injected  into  the  blood,  will  also  produce  an  increase  in  volume  of 


Fig'.  260. — Biai/ram  of  lloij's  Oncometer,  a,  represents  the 
kidney  enclosed  in  a  metal  box  ■which  opens  by  liinge/; 
h,  the  renal  vessels  and  duct.  SiuTounding  the  kidney 
are  two  chambers  foi-med  by  membranes,  the  edges  of 
which  are  firmly  fixed  by  being  clamped  between  the 
outside  metal  capsule,  and  one  (not  represented  in  the 
figure)  inside,  the  two  being  firmly  screwed  together  by 
screws  at  h,  and  below.  The  membranous  chamber 
below  is  filled  with  a  vai-ying  amount  of  wai-m  oil, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  kidney  experimented  with, 
through  tlie  opeumg  then  closed  with  the  plug  v.  After 
the  kidney  has  been  enclosed  in  the  capsule,  the  mem- 
branous chamber  above  is  filled  with  warm  oil  thi-ough 
the  tube  e,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  tap  (not  repre- 
sented in  the  diagi'am)  ;  the  tube  d  communicates  with 
a  recording  apparatus,  and  any  alteration  in  the 
volume  of  the  kidney  is  communicated  by  the  oil  in 
the  tube  to  the  chamber  d  of  the  Oncograph,  fig.  261. 
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the  kidney,  and  consequent  increased  flow  of  urine,  without  affect- 
ing the  general  blood-pressure — such  bodies  as  sodium  acetate  and 
other  diuretics.  These  observations  appear  to  prove  that  local 
dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels  may  be  produced  by  alterations  in 
the  blood  acting  upon  a  local  nervous  mechanism,  as  this  happens 
>vhen  all  of  the  renal  nerves  have  been  divided.    The  alterations 

are  not  only  produced  by 
the  addition  of  drugs,  but 
also  by  the  introduction  of 
comparatively  small  quan- 
tities of  water  or  saline 
solution.  To  this  alteration 
of  the  blood  acting  upon  the 
renal  vessels  (either  directly 
or)  through  a  local  vaso- 
motor mechanism,  and  not 
to  any  great  alteration  in 
the  general  blood -pressure, 
must  we  attribute  the  effects 
of  meals,  &c.,  observed  by 
Roberts.  "  The  renal  ex- 
cretion is  increased  after 
meals  and  diminished 
during  fasting  and  sleep. 
The  increase  began  within 
the  first  hour  after  break- 
fast, and  continued  during 
the  succeeding  two  or 
three  hours  ;  then  a  diminution  set  in,  and  continued  until  au 
hour  or  two  after  dinner.  The  effect  of  dinner  did  not  appear 
until  two  or  three  hours  after  the  meal ;  and  it  reached  its 
maximum  about  the  fourth  hour.  From  this  period  the  excretion 
steadily  decreased  until  bed-time.  During  sleep  it  sank  still  lower, 
and  reached  its  minimum — being  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
quantity  excreted  during  the  hours  of  digestion."  The  increased 
amount  of  urine  passed  after  drinking  large  quantities  of  fluid 
probably  depends  upon  the  diluted  condition  of  the  blood  thereby 
induced. 

The  following  table  *  will  help  to  explain  the  dependence  of 
the  filtration  function  upon  the  blood-pressure  and  the  nervous 
system  : — 

*  Modified  from  M.  Foster. 


I 


Fig.  261. — Roy's  Oncogvajih,  or  appaiutus  for  re- 
cording alterations  in  the  volume  of  the  kid- 
ney, &c.,  as  shown  by  the  oncometer — a,  up- 
right, supporting  recording  lever  I,  -which  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  needle  h,  which  works 
through  /,  and  which  is  attached  to  the  piston 
e,  working  in  the  chamber  cl,  -with  which  the 
tube  from  the  oncometer  communicates.  The 
oil  is  prevented  from  being  squeezed  out  as 
the  piston  descends  by  a  membrane,  wlueh  is 
clamped  between  the  ring-shaped  surfaces  of 
cylinder  by  the  screw  i  working  upwards ;  the 
tube  h  is  for  filling  the  insti'ument. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  EELATION  OF  THE  SECRETION  OF  URINE  TO  ARTERIAL 

PRESSURE. 

A.  Secretion  of  urine  may  be  increased — 

ti.  By  incrcnsing  the  general  blood-pretttiiire  ;  by 

1.  Increase  of  the  force  or  frequency  of  heart-beat. 

2.  Constriction  of  the  small  arteries  of  areas  other  than  that 

of  the  kidney. 

h.  By  hiereiuing  the  local  hlood-prenmre,  by  relaxatimi  of  the 
renal  artery,  ivith out  coinjienmting  relaxation  elsctcliere ;  by 

1.  Division  of  the  renal  nei-ves  (causing  polyuiia). 

2.  Division  of  the  renal  nerves  and  stimulation  of  the  cord, 

below  the  medulla  (causing  greater  polyuria). 

3.  Division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  ;  but  the  polyuria  pro- 

duced is  less  than  in  i  or  2,  as  these  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  a  wider  area,  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
renal  artery  is  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  other 
vessels,  and  therefore  with  a  somewhat  diminished 
general  blood  supply. 

4.  Puncture  of  the  floor  of  fourth  ventricle  or  mechanical 

irritation  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, possibly  from  the  production  of  dilatation  of 
the  renal  arteries. 

B.  Secretion  of  urine  may  be  diminished — 

a.  By  dvininishmg  the  general  hlood-2>ressure  ;  by 

1.  Diminution  of  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  heart-beats. 

2.  Dilatation  of  capillary  areas  other  than  that  of  the  kidney. 

3.  Division  of  spinal  cord  below  the  medulla,  which  causes 

dilatation  of  general  abdominal  area,  and  urine  gene- 
rally ceases  being  secreted. 
h.  By  inereasing  the  hluud-jiresmre,  by  stimulation  of  the  spinal 
cord  below  the  medulla,  the  constriction  of  the  renal  ai'tei-y, 
which  follows  not  being  compensated  for  by  the  increase  of 
general  blood-pressure. 
r.  By  constrietion  of  the  renal  artery,  by  stimulating  the  renal  or 
splanchnic  nerves,  or  the  spinal  cord. 


Fig.  262. —  Curve  tiikri,  hi/  rma'  nitr.nmrtn-  r.nmprr.i.ml—iiiHh  Hint  nl' nrdhuti  ij  hlood-preaaure. 
«,  Kidney  curve  ;  J,  blood-prossure  curve.  (Roy.) 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  processes  which  go  on  in 
the  renal  glomeruli,  filtration,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  absolutely  mechanical,  as  the  term  might  seem  to  imply, 
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since,  when  the  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  capsule  has  been, 
as  it  were,  put  ovit  of  order  by  ligature  of  the  renal  artery,  on 
removal  of  the  ligature,  the  urine  has  been  found  temporarily  to 
contain  albumen,  indicating  that  a  selective  power  resides  in  the 
healthy  epithelium,  which  allows  certain  constituent  parts  of  the 
blood  to  be  filtered  off,  and  not  others. 

(2.)  Of  True  Secretion. — That  there  is  a  second  part  in 
the  process  of  the  excretion  of  urine,  which  is  true  secretion,  is 
suggested  by  the  structure  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  the  idea  is 
supported  by  various  experiments.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  convoluted  portions  of  the  tubules  are  lined  with  an  epithe- 
lium, which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  secretory  epithelium 
of  other  glands,  whereas  the  Malpighian  capsules  and  portions 
of  the  loops  of  Henle  are  lined  simply  by  endothelium.  The  two 
functions  are,  then,  suggested  by  the  differences  of  epithelium, 
und  also  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  sujjply  is  different,  since 
the  convoluted  tubes  are  surrounded  by  capillar}^  vessels  derived 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
tufts.  The  theory  first  suggested  by  Bowman  (1842),  and  still 
generally  accepted,  of  the  function  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
tubules,  is  that  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  by  a  process 
of  true  secretion,  separate  from  the  blood  substances  si\ch  as 
urea,  whereas  from  the  glomeruli  is  separated  the  water  and  the 
inorganic  salts.  Another  theory  suggested  by  Ludwig  (1844)  is 
that  in  the  glomeruli  is  filtered  off  from  the  blood  all  the  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  in  a  very  diluted  condition.  When  this 
passes  along  the  tortuous  viriniferous  tube,  part  of  the  water  is 
Te-absorbed  into  the  vessels  surrounding  them,  leaving  the  urine 
in  a  moi'e  concentrated  condition — retaining  all  its  proper  con- 
stituents. This  osmosis  is  promoted  by  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood  in  the  caj)illaries  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes, 
but  the  return  of  the  urea  and  similar  substances  is  prevented 
by  the  secretory  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  Ludwig's  theory, 
however  plausible,  must,  we  think,  give  Avay  to  the  first  theory, 
which  is  more  strongly  su2:)ported  by  direct  experiment. 

By  iisiug  the  kidney  of  the  newt,  wliich  has  two  distinct  vas- 
cular supplies,  one  from  the  renal  artery  to  the  glomeruli,  and  the 
other  from  the  renal-portal  vein  to  the  convoluted  tubes,  Nuss- 
baum  has  shown  that  certain  substances,  «'.(/.,  peptones  and  sugar, 
•when  injected  into  the  blood,  ai'e  eliminated  by  the  glomeruli,  and 
so  are  not  got  rid  of  when  the  renal  arteries  are  tied ;  whereas 
certain  other  substances,  e.<7.,  urea,  when  ii:jected  into  the  blood. 
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are  eliminated  by  the  convoluted  tubes,  even  when  the  renal 
arteries  have  been  tied.  This  evidence  is  very  direct  that  urea 
is  excreted  by  the  convoluted  tubes. 

Heidenliain  also  has  shown  by  experiment  that  if  a  substance 
(sodium  sulphindigotate),  which  ordinarily  produces  blue  urine, 
be  injected  into  the  blood  after  section  of  the  medulla  which 
causes  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  glomeruli,  that 
when  the  kidney  is  examined,  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
(and  of  these  alone)  are  stained  with  the  substance,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubules.  This  appears  to  show  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pigment  at  any  rate  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  that  when  by 
diminishing  the  blood-pressure,  the  filtration  of  urine  ceases,  the 
pigment  remains  in  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  is  not,  as  it  is  under 
ordinary  circumstances  swept  away  from  them  by  the  flushing 
of  them  which  ordinarily  takes  place  with  the  Avatery  part  of 
iirine  derived  from  the  glomeruli.  It  therefore  is  probable  that 
the  cells,  if  they  excrete  the  pigment,  excrete  urea  and  other 
substances  also.  But  urea  acts  somewhat  differently  to  the  pig- 
ment, as  when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  in  which 
the  medulla  has  been  divided,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  stopped, 
a  copious  secretion  of  urine  results,  Avhich  is  not  the  case  when 
the  pigment  is  used  instead  under  similar  conditions.  The  flow 
of  urine,  independent  of  the  general  blood-pressure,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  altered  blood  upon 
some  local  vaso-motor  mechanism ;  and,  indeed,  the  local  blood- 
pressure  is  directly  aflPected  in  tliis  way,  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  part  of  the  increase  of  the  secretion  is  due  to  the 
direct  stimulation  of  the  cells  by  the  urea  contained  in  the  blood. 

To  sum  up,  then^  the  relation  of  the  two  functions  :  (i.)  The 
process  of  filtration,  l)y  which  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  fluid  is  eliminated,  together  Avith  certain  inorganic  salts, 
and  possibly  other  solids,  is  directly  dependent  upon  blood- 
pressure,  is  accomplished  by  the  renal  glomeruli,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  free  discharge  of  solids  fi-om  the  tubules.  (2.)  The 
process  of  secretion  proper,  by  which  iu*ea  and  tlie  principal 
urinai-y  solids  are  eliminated,  is  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  depen- 
dent upon  l)lood-prcssure,  is  accomplislicd  by  the  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tubes,  and  is  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  elimination 
of  urea  and  similar  substances)  accompanied  by  the  elimination 
of  copious  fluid,  produced  by  the  chemical  stimulation  of  tlie 
epithelium  of  the  same  tubules. 
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Sources  of  the  Nitrogenous  Urinary  Solids. 

Urea. — In  speaking  of  the  method  of  the  secretion  of  urine, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  part  played  by  the  cells  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules  was  that  of  mere  separation  of  the  constituents  of  the 
urine  which  existed  ready-formed  in  the  blood  :  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  to  favour  this  assumption.  What  may  be  called 
the  specially  characteristic  solid  of  the  urine,  i.e.,  urea  (as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  solids),  may  be  detected  in  the  blood,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  e.ff.,  the  humours  of  the  eye,  even 
while  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  unimpaired :  but  when 
from  any  cause,  esisecially  extensive  disease  or  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys,  the  separation  of  urine  is  imperfect,  the  urea  is  found 
lai-gely  in  the  blood,  and  in  most  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  clear  that  the  urea  is  for  the  most 
part  made  somewhere  else  than  in  the  kidneys,  and  simply 
brought  to  them  by  the  blood  for  elimination.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely proved  however,  that  all  the  urea  is  formed  away  from 
these  organs,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  small  quantity  is  actually 
secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  tubules.  The  sources  of  the  urea, 
which  is  brought  to  the  kidneys  for  excretion,  may  be  stated  to 
be  the  two. 

(i.)  From  the  sjditting  up  the  Elements  of  tlie  Nitrogenous  Food. — 
The  origin  of  urea  from  this  source  is  shown  by  the  increase 
Avhich  ensues  on  substituting  an  animal  or  highly  nitrogenous 
for  a  vegetable  diet ;  in  the  much  larger  amount — nearly  double 
— excreted  by  Carnivora  than  Herbivora,  independent  of  exercise  ; 
and  in  its  diminution  to  about  one-half  during  starvation,  or 
during  the  exclusion  of  nitrogenous  principles  of  food.  Part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  increased  amount  of  urea  which  appears  in  the 
urine  soon  after  a  full  meal  of  proteid  material  may  be  attributed 
to  the  production  of  a  considerable  amount  of  leucin  and  tyrosin 
by  the  pancreatic  digestion.  These  substances  are  carried  by 
the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  and  it  is  there  that  the  change  in  all 
probability  takes  place,  as  when  the  functions  of  the  organ  are 
gravely  interfered  with,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
the  amount  of  urea  is  distinctly  diminished,  and  its  place  appears 
to  be  taken  by  leucin  and  tyrosin.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment, too,  that  if  these  substances  be  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  introduction  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase 
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in  the  amouut  of  lu'ca,  Imt  not  by  the  presence  of  the  bodies 
themselves  in  the  nrine. 

(2.)  From  the  Nitrogenous  metabolixm  of  the  tissues. — This  second 
source  of  urea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  that  body  continues  to 
be  excreted,  though  in  smaller  quantity  than  usual,  when  all 
nitrogenous  substances  are  strictly  excluded  from  the  food,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  diet  consists  for  several  days  of  sugar,  stai'ch, 
gum,  oil,  and  similar  non-nitrogenous  substances.  It  is  excreted 
also,  even  though  no  food  at  all  is  talten  for  a  considerable  time ; 
thus  it  is  found  in  the  lu'ine  of  reptiles  which  have  fasted  for 
months ;  and  in  the  urine  of  a  madman,  who  had  fasted  eighteen 
days,  Lassaigne  found  both  urea  and  nil  the  components  of 
healthy  urine. 

Turning  to  the  muscles,  however,  as  the  most  actively  meta- 
bolic tissue,  we  find  as  a  result  of  their  activity  not  urea,  but 
Kreatin;  and  although  it  maybe  supposed  that  some  of  this  latter 
body  appears  naturally  in  the  lU'ine  as  Kre.atinin,  or  hydrated 
Kreatin,  yet  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  represent  the  large 
amount  of  it  formed  by  the  muscles,  and,  indeed,  by  others  of  the 
tissues.  It  is  assumed  that  kreatin  tlierefore  is  the  nitrogenous 
antecedent  of  urea ;  where  its  conversion  into  urea  takes  place  is 
doubtfiil,  but  very  likely  the  liver,  and  possibly  the  spleen,  may 
be  the  seat  of  the  change.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  pail — but 
if  so,  a  small  part — reaches  the  kidneys  without  previous  change, 
leaving  it  to  the  cells  of  the  renal  tubules  to  complete  the  action. 
In  speaking  of  kreatin  as  the  antecedent  of  ux'ea,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  other  nitrogenous  products,  such  as  xanthin 
(C5  0,),  appear  m  conjunction  with  it,  and  that  these  may 

also  be  converted  into  lu'ea. 

It  was  formerly  taken  for  granted  that  the  quantity  of  urea  in 
the  urine  is  greatly  increased  by  active  exercise ;  but  numerous 
observers  have  failed  to  detect  more  than  a  slight  increase  under 
such  circumstances  ;  and  our  notions  concerning  the  relation  of 
this  excretory  product  to  the  destruction  of  muscular  fibre,  con- 
sequent on  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  have  luidergone  considerable 
modification.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  like  all  parts  of 
the  body,  the  muscles  have  bvit  a  limited  term  of  existence,  and 
are  being  constantly  altliough  very  slowly  renewed,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  part  of  the  products  of  their  disintegration  appears  in 
the  urine  in  tlie  form  of  urea.  But  the  waste  is  not  so  fast  as  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  ;  and  the  theory  that  the  amount  of 
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work  done  hy  the  muscles  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  urea 
excreted  in  the  urine  must  without  doubt  be  given  ujj. 

Uric  Acid. — Uric  acid  probably  arises  much  in  the  same  way 
as  urea,  either  from  the  disintegration  of  albuminous  tissues,  or 
from  the  food.  The  relation  which  uric  acid  and  urea  bear  to 
each  other  is,  however,  still  obscure  :  but  uric  acid  is  said  to  be  a 
less  advanced  stage  of  the  oxidation  of  the  products  of  proteid 
metabolism.  The  fact  that  they  often  exist  together  in  the  same 
urine,  malces  it  seem  probable  that  they  have  different  origins ; 
but  the  entire  replacement  of  either  by  the  other,  as  of  urea  by 
uric  acid  in  the  u.rine  of  birds,  serpents,  and  many  insects,  and  of 
uric  acid  by  urea,  in  the  ui-ine  of  the  feline  tribe  of  Mammalia, 
shows  that  either  alone  may  take  the  place  of  the  two.  At  am^ 
rate,  although  it  is  true  that  one  molecule  of  uric  acid  is  capable 
of  splitting  up  into  two  moleciiles  of  urea  and  one  of  mes-oxalic 
acid,  there  is  no  evidence  for  believing  that  uric  acid  is  an  ante- 
cedent of  urea  in  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body.  Some 
experiments  seem  to  show  that  uric  acid  is  formed,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  in  the  kidney. 

Hippuric  Acid  (Cg  Hg  NO3). — The  source  of  hippuric  acid  is 
not  satisfactorily  determined  :  in  part  it  is  probably  derived  from 
some  constituents  of  A'egetable  diet,  though  man  has  no  hippuric 
acid  in  his  food,  nor,  commonly,  any  benzoic  acid  that  might  be 
converted  into  it ;  in  part  from  the  natural  disintegration  of 
tissues,  indej^endent  of  vegetable  food,  for  Weismann  constantly 
found  an  appreciable  quantity,  even  when  living  on  an  exclusively 
animal  diet.  Hippuric  acid  arises  from  the  union  of  benzoic  acid 
with  glycin  (C^HjNO.  +  C.H.O.iziCgHgNOg  +  H.O),  which  union 
may  take  place  in  the  kidneys  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the 
liver. 

Extractives. — The  source  of  the  extractives  of  the  urine  is 
probably  in  chief  part  the  disintegration  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  these  nitrogenous  bodies  are 
merely  accidental,  having  resisted  further  decomposition  into  urea, 
or  whether  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  decomposition  of 
special  tissues,  or  of  special  forms  of  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception,  and  this  is  in  the  case  of 
kreatinin ;  there  is  great  reason  for  believing  that  the  amount 
of  this  body  which  appears  in  the  urine  is  derived  from  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  nitrogenous  food,  as  when  this  is  diminished,  it 
diminishes,  and  when  stopped,  it  no  longer  appears  in  the  urine. 
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The  Passage  of  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 

As  each  portion  of  urine  is  secreted  it  propels  that  which  is 
ah-eady  in  the  uriniferoiis  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  the 
bladder,  into  which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has  been 
watched  in  cases  of  ectopia  vesica;,  i.e.,  of  such  fissures  in  the  ante- 
rior or  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  front 
wall  of  the  bladder,  as  expose  to  view  its  hinder  wall  together  with 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  The  urine  does  not  enter  the  bladder 
at  any  regvilar  rate,  nor  is  there  a  synchronism  in  its  movement 
through  the  two  ureters.  During  fasting,  two  or  three  droY)S 
enter  the  bladder  every  minute,  each  drop  as  it  enters  first  raising 
up  the  little  papilla  on  which,  in  these  cases,  the  ureter  opens,  and 
then  passing  slowly  through  its  orifice,  which  at  once  again  closes 
like  a  sphincter.  In  the  I'ecumbent  posture,  the  lu-ine  collects  for 
a  little  time  in  the  ureters,  then  flows  gently,  and,  if  the  body  be 
raised,  runs  from  them  in  a  stream  till  they  are  empty.  Its  flow 
is  increased  in  deep  inspiration,  or  straining,  and  in  active 
exercise,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  a  meal.  The 
urine  collecting  is  prevented  from  regurgitation  into  the  ureters 
by  the  mode  in  which  these  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder, 
namely,  by  their  lying  for  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  before  they  turn 
rather  abruptly  forwards,  and  open  through  the  latter  into  the 
interior  of  the  bladder. 

Micturition. — The  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
bladder  may  by  itself  expel  the  urine  with  little  or  no  help  from 
other  muscles.  In  so  far,  however,  as  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  it  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  abdominal  and  other  expiratory 
muscles,  which  in  their  contraction,  as  before  explained,  press 
on  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  diaphragm  being  fixed,  and  cause 
the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  those  whose  sphincter  muscles 
are  at  the  same  time  relaxed.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder 
co-operates,  in  micturition,  by  reflex  invohmtary  action,  with  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  and  the  act  is  completed  by  the  accelerator 
urinm  which,  as  its  name  implies,  quickens  the  stream,  and 
expels  the  last  drops  of  urine  from  the  urethra.  The  act,  so  far 
as  it  is  not  directed  by  volition,  is  under  the  control  of  a  nervous 
centre  in  the  lumbar  spinal  cord,  through  wliich,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  similar  centre  for  defaecation,  the  various  muscles  concerned 
are  harmonized  in  their  action.  It  is  well  known  that  the  act 
may  be  reflexly  induced,  e.g.,  in  children  who  suffer  from  intestinal 
worms,  or  other  such  in-itation.  Generally  the  afferent  impulse 
which  calls  into  action  the  desire  to  micturate  is  excited  by  over 
distension  of  the  bladder,  or  even  by  a  few  drops  of  urine  passing 
into  the  urethra. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  VASCULAR  GLANDS. 

In  addition  to  the  various  glands  the  structure  and  functions 
of  which  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and 
which  have  been  shown  either  to  secrete  from  the  blood  materials 
of  use  in  digestion  or  to  excrete  from  the  blood  materials  of  no 
further  use  in  the  economy,  there  are  others  which  have  not  to  do 
with  secretion  or  excretion,  at  all  events  directly.  These  are 
called  Vascular  glands,  and  comprise  the  Spleen,  the  Thymus 
gland,  the  Tonsils,  and  the  Solitary  and  Agminated  glands  of  Peyer 
in  the  intestine,  all  of  which  are  made  \xp  chiefly  of  lymphatic 
tissue,  resembling  lymphatic  glands,  and  which  are  evidently 
closely  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system ;  the  Svprorrenal 
capsules  or  Adrenals  ;  the  Thyroid  gland  ;  the  Pineal  and  Pituitary 
glands  and  the  Carotid  and  Coccygeal  glands. 

The  Spleen. 

The  spleen  is  the  largest  of  these  so-called  vascular  glands ;  it  is 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  stomach,  between  it  and  the  diaphragm. 
It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  a  variable  shape,  generally  oval, 
somewhat  concavo-convex.  Vessels  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at 
the  inner  side  or  hilus. 

Structure. — The  spleen  is  covered  externally  almost  completely 
by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  while  within  this 
is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule  of  the  organ.  The  latter, 
composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  large  preponderance  of 
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elastic  fibres,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  unstriated  muscular 
tissue,  forms  the  immediate  investment  of  the  spleen.  Prolonged 
from  its  inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes  or  trabeculce,  containing 
much  unstriated  muscle,  which  enter  the  interior  of  the  organ, 
and,  dividing  and  anastomosing  in  all  parts,  form  a  kind  of  sup- 


Fig.  20). — Se.cllitii  oj  dni/s  .ijiIckii  inje.cti'.d  :  c,  caiisule ;  tr,  tvabeculie  ;  m,  two  Malpighian 
bodies  with  numerous  small  arteries  and  capillaries ;  a,  artery  j  I,  lyraplioid  tissue, 
consistinn;  of  closely-packed  lymphoid  colls  supported  by  very  delicate  retiform  tissue; 
a  liffht  space  unoccupied  by  cells  is  seen  all  round  the  trabeoulto,  which  corresponds 
to  the  "  lymph  path  "  in  lymphatic  glands,  (ychofleld.) 

poiting  frame-work  or  .stroma,  in  tlie  inter.stices  of  whicli  the 
proper  substance  (jf  tiie  spleen  {spleen-pulp)  is  contained  (fig.  264). 
At  tlie  hilus  of  the  spleen,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics 
enter,  and  the  fibrous  coat  is  jjrolongcd  into  tlie  spleen-substance 
in  the  form  of  investing  sheaths  for  tlie  arteries  and  veins,  which 
sheaths  again  are  continuous  with  the  trabccidn'  before  referred  to. 

The  upleen-pulp,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brow^n  colour, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  cells,  imbedded  in  a  matri.K  of  fibres  formed 
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of  the  branchings  of  large  flattened  nucleated  endotheloid  cells. 
The  spaces  of  the  network  only  partially  occupied  by  cells  form 
a  freely  communicating  system.  Of  the  cells  some  are  granular 
corpuscles  resembling  the  lymph-corpuscles,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  cells  of  the  meshwork,  both  in  general  appearance  and 

in  being  able  to  perform  amoeboid  move- 
ments ;  others  are  red  blood-coi-puscles  of 
normal  appearance  or  variously  changed  ; 
while  there  are  also  large  cells  containing 
either  a  pigment  allied  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  or  roimded  corpuscles 
like  red  blood-corpuscles. 

The  splenic  artery,  after  entering  the 
spleen  by  its  concave  surface,  divides  and 
subdivides,  with  but  little  anastomosis 
Fig.  26^.-i{eticuUm  of  the     between  its  branches  :  at  the  same  time  its 

spleen  oj   a  Cat,  shewn  ' 

by  injection  with  geia-    branches  are  sheathed  by  the  prolonga- 

trne  and  silver  mtime.  _        '-  ^ 

(Cadiat.)  tious  of  the  fibrous  coat,  which  they,  so  to 

sjaeak,  carry  into  the  spleen  with  them. 
The  arteries  send  off  branches  into  the  spleen-pulp  which  end  in 
capillaries,  and  these  either  commimicate,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  with  the  radicles  of  the  veins,  or  end  in  lacimar  spaces  in  the 
spleen-pulp,  from  which  veins  arise. 

The  walls  of  the  smaller  veins  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  and 
readily  allow  lymjDhoid  corpuscles  to  be  swept  into  the  blood- 
current.  The  blood  from  the  arterial  capillaries  is  emptied  into 
a  system  of  intermediate  passages,  which  are  directly  bounded  by 
the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  network  of  the  jjulp,  and  from  which 
the  smallest  venous  radicles  with  their  cribriform  walls  take 
origin  (Frey).  The  veins  ai'e  large  and  very  distensible :  the 
whole  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  highly  vascular,  and  becomes 
readily  engorged  with  blood  :  the  amoiuit  of  distension  is,  how- 
ever, limited  by  the  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  of  its  capsule  and 
trabeculse,  which  fonns  an  investment  and  support  for  the  pulpy 
mass  within. 

On  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  usually  seen 
readily  with  the  naked  eye,  minute,  scattered  roxuided  or  oval 
whitish  spots,  mostly  from  -gV  to  inch  in  diameter.  These  ai'e 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  are  situated  on  the 
Bheaths  of  the  minute  splenic  arteries,  of  which,  indeed,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  oiitgrowths  (fig.  263).    For  while  the  sheaths  of 
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the  larger  arteries  are  constructed  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
this  has  become  modified  where  it  forms  an  investment  for  the 
smaller  vessels,  so  as  to  be  composed  of  adenoid  tissue,  with 
abundance  of  corpuscles,  like  lymph-corpuscles,  contained  in  its 
meshes,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  ai'e  but  small  outgrowths 
of  this  ci/togenous  or  cell-bearing  connective  tissue.  They  are 
composed  of  cylindrical  masses  of  corpuscles,  intersected  in  all 
parts  by  a  delicate  fibrillar  tissue,  which,  though  it  invests  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  does  not  form  a  complete  cajDsule.  Blood- 
capillaries  traverse  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  form  a  plexus 
in  their  interior.  The  structure  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of  the 
spleen  is,  therefore,  very  similar  to  that  of  lymphatic-gland 
substance. 

Functions. — With  respect  to  the  office  of  the  spleen,  we  have 
the  following  data,  (i.)  The  large  size  which  it  gradually 
acquires  towards  the  termination  of  the  digestive  process,  and  the 
great  increase  observed  aboiit  tliis  period  in  the  amount  of  the 
finely-granular  albiuninous  plasma  within  its  parenchyma,  and 
.the  subsequent  gradual  decrease  of  this  material,  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  organ  is  concerned  in  elaborating  the  alhumino^is  mate- 
rials of  the  food,  and  for  a  time  storing  them  up,  to  be  gradually 
introduced  into  the  blood,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  general 
system. 

(2.)  It  seems  probable  that  the  spleen,  like  the  lymphatic 
glands,  is  engaged  in  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles.  For  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  white  corpuscles ;  and  in  the  disease 
termed  Icucocythsemia,  in  which  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  remarkably  increased  in  number,  there  is  almost  always  found 
an  hypertrophied  state  of  the  spleen  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
In  Kolliker's  opinion,  the  development  (jf  colourless  and  also 
coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  essential  functions 
of  the  spleen,  into  the  veins  of  which  the  new-formed  corpuscles 
pass,  and  are  thus  conveyed  into  the  general  cuiTcnt  of  the 
circulation. 

(3.)  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  spleen  ma.ni/  of  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have  discharged 
their  office  and  are  worn  out,  undergo  disintegraiion ;  for  in  the 
coloured  poi*tions  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  cor- 
puscles, in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  are  found,  while  the 
red  cox-puscles  in  the  splenic  venous  blood  are  said  to  be  relatively 
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diminished.  This  process  appears  to  be  as  follows.  The  blood- 
corpuscles,  becoming  smaller  and  dai'ker,  collect  together  in 
roundish  heaps,  which  may  remain  in  this  condition,  or  become 
each  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall.  The  cells  thus  produced  may 
contain  from  one  to  twenty  blood-corpuscles  in  their  interior. 
These  corjjuscles  become  smaller  and  smaller ;  exchange  their  red 
for  a  golden  yellow,  brown,  or  black  colom* ;  and  at  length,  are 
converted  into  pigment-granules,  which  by  degrees  become  paler 
and  paler,  imtil  all  colour  is  lost.  The  corpuscles  imdergo  these 
changes  whether  the  heaps  of  them  are  envelo])ed  by  a  cell-w^all 
or  not. 

(4.)  From  the  almost  constant  presence  of  uric  acid,  in  larger 
quantities  thaji  in  other  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  nitrogenous 
bodies,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  leucin,  in  the  spleen,  some 
special  nitrogenous  metabolism  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  ocaur  in  it. 

(5.)  Besides  these,  its  supposed  direct  offices,  the  spleen  is 
believed  to  fulfil  some  purpose  in  regard  to  the  portal  cii'culation, 
with  which  it  is  in  close  connection.  From  the  readiness  with 
which  it  admits  of  being  distended,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
generally  small  while  gastric  digestion  is  going  on,  and  enlarges 
when  that  act  is  concluded,  it  is  supjiosed  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
vascular  reservoir,  or  diverticulum  to  the  portal  system,  or  more 
particularly  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  That  it  may  serve 
such  a  purpose  is  also  made  probable  by  the  eiilai'gement  which 
it  undergoes  in  certain  affections  of  the  heart  and  liver,  attended 
with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  latter  organ, 
and  by  its  diminution  when  the  congestion  of  the  portal  system 
is  relieved  by  discharges  from  the  bowels,  or  by  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  stomach.  This  mechanical  influence  on  the  circu- 
lation, however,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  very- 
subordinate  function. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  Schiil  believes  that  the  spleen  manu- 
factures a  substance  without  which  the  pancreatic  secretion  cannot  act 
upon  protelds,  so  that  when  the  spleen  is  removed  the  digestive  action  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  is  stopped. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  upon  tlie  Spleen. — Wlien  the 
spleen  is  enlarged  after  digestion,  its  enlai-gement  is  probably  due 
to  two  causes,  (i)  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissue  which  forms 
so  large  a  part  of  its  framework;  (2)  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
Both  these  phenomena  are  doubtless  under  control  of  the  nervous 
system.    It  has  been  found  by  experiment  tliat  when  the  splenic 
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nerves  are  cut  the  spleen  enlarges,  and  that  contraction  can  be 
brought  about  (i)  by  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord  (or  of  the 
divided  nerves) ;  (2)  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  tlie  central  stumps 
of  certain  divided  nerves,  e.g.,  vagus  and  sciatic  ;  (3)  by  local 
stimulation  by  an  electric  current ;  (4)  the  exhibition  of  quinine 
and  some  other  drugs.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  oncometer  of 
Roy  (fig.  260),  that  the  spleen  undergoes  rhythmical  contractions 
and  dilatations,  due  no  doubt  to  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  tissue  in  its  capsule  and  trabeculse.  It  also  shows 
the  rhythmical  alteration  of  the  general  blood  pressure,  but  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  kidney. 


The  Thymus. 

This  gland  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  organ,  as  it 
attains  its  greatest  size  early  after  birth,  and  after  the  second 
year  gradually  diminishes,  until 
in  adult  life  hardl}'  a  vestige  re- 
mains. At  its  greatest  develop- 
ment it  is  a  long  narrow  body, 
situated  in  the  front  of  the  chest 
behind  the  sternum  and  partly 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  or  greyish  colour, 
distinctly  lobulated. 

^itmcture,  — The  gland  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibrous  capsule, 
wliich  sends  in  processes,  form- 
ing trabecula;,  which  divide  the 
glands  into  lobes,  and  carry  the 
blood  and  lymph-vessels.  The 
large  tj-abcculse  branch  into  small 
ones,  whicli  divide  the  lobes  into 
lol)ules.     'I'hc  Kland  is  incased        265.— yv<«i.»wecsc  section  of  a.  m,i>/c  of 

~  an  infected  infnnlilc  th'/mns  gland,   a.  cap- 

ni  a  fold  of  the  pleura.     The      '     "  •     •  ■ 

loliides  are  further  subdivided 
into  follicles  by  fine  connective 
tissue.  A  folHcle  (fig.  266)  is 
seen  on  section  to  be  more  or  less 

polyhedral  in  shape,  and  consists  of  cortical  and  medullary  por- 
ti(;ns,  both  of  which  are  composed  of  adenoid  tissue,  but  in  the 


siile  of  connective-tissue  HuiToundiujf 
the  lobule  ;  b,  mcinbrune  of  the  glandu- 
lar vesicles  ;  c,  cavity  of  the  lobule,  from 
■which  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  seen 
to  extend  towards  and  ramify  in  the 
spheroidal  masses  of  the  lobule,  x  w. 
(Kollilcer). 
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medullary  portion  the  matrix  is  coarser,  and  is  not  so  filled  up 
with  lymphoid  corpuscles  as  in  the  cortex.  The  adenoid  tissue  of 
the  cortex,  and  to  a  less  marked  extent  that  of  the  medidla,  con- 
sists of  two  elements,  one  with  small  meshes  formed  of  fine  fibres 
with  thickened  nodal  points,  and  the  other  enclosed  within  the 
first,  composed  of  branched  connective  tissue  corpuscles  (Watney). 
Scattered  in  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  medidla  are  the  concentric 
corpuscles  of  Hassall,  which  are  protoplasmic  masses  of  various  sizes, 


consisting  of  a  nucleated  granidar  centre,  surroinided  by  flattened 
nucleated  endothelial  cells.  In  the  reticulum,  especially  of  the 
medulla,  are  large  transparent  giant  cells.  In  the  thymus  of  the 
dog  and  of  other  animals  are  to  be  found  cysts,  probably  derived 
from  the  concentric  corpuscles,  some  of  which  are  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium,  and  others  with  short  cohimnar  cells.  Heemoglohin 
is  found  in  the  thymus  of  all  animals,  either  in  these  cysts,  or 
in  cells  near  to  or  of  the  concentric  corpuscles.  In  the  lymph 
issuing  from  the  thymns  are  cells  containing  coloured  blood 
corpuscles  and  heemoglobin  granules,  and  in  the  lymphatics  of 
the  thymvis  there  are  more  colourless  cells  than  in  the  lymphatics 
of  the  neck.  In  the  blood  of  the  thymic  vein,  there  appears  some- 
times to  be  an  inci'ease  in  the  colourless  corpuscles,  and  also 
masses  of  granular  matter  (corpuscles  of  Zimmermann)  (Watney). 
The  arteries  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  gland.  Lymph 
sinuses  may  be  seen  occasionally  surroimding  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  follicles  (Klein).  The  nerves  are 
very  minute. 


Fig.  266. — Fi-om  a  horizonlal  section 
throiiffh  superficial  part  of  the 
ifii/miis  of  a  calf,  sL'f^htly  mag- 
nified. Showing'  in  the  centre  a 
follicle  of  polygonal  Hhape  with 
similarly  shaped  follicles  round 
it.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith. ) 


Pig.  267. — The  reticulum  of 
the  Thymus,  a,  epithelial 
elements  ;  b.  corpuscles  of 
Hassall.  (Cadiat.) 
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Function. — Tlie  thymus  appears  to  take  part  in  producing 
coloured  corpuscles,  both  from  the  large  corpuscles  containing 
htemoglobin,  and  also  indirectly  from  the  colourless  corpuscles 
(Watney). 

Respecting  the  thymus  gland  in  the  hybernating  animals,  in 
which  it  exists  throughout  life,  as  each  successive  period  of 
hybernation  approaches,  the  thymus  greatly  enlarges  and  becomes 
laden  with  fat,  which  accimiulates  in  it  and  in  fat  glands  con- 
nected with  it,  in  even  larger  proportions  than  it  does  in  the 
ordinary  seats  of  adipose  tissue.  Hence  it  appears  to  serve  for 
tlie  storing  up  of  materials  which,  being  re-absorbed  in  inactivity 
of  the  hybernating  period,  may  maintain  tlie  respiration  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  in  the  reduced  state  to  which  they  fall 
during  that  time.  It  has  been  shown  also  to  be  a  source  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles,  at  any  rate  in  early  life. 

The  Thyroid. 

The  thyi'oid  gland  is  situated  in  the  neck.  It  consists  of  two 
lobes  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea  extending  upwards  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  covering  its  inferior  cornu  and  part  of  its 
body  ;  these  lobes  are  connected  across  the  middle  line  by  a 
middle  lobe  or  isthmus.  The  thyi'oid  is  covered  by  the  muscles 
of  tlie  neck.  It  is  highly  vasculai',  and  varies  in  size  in  different 
individuals. 

Structure. — The  gland  is  encased  in  a  thin  transparent  layer 
of  dense  areolar  tissue,  free  from  fat,  containing  elastic  fibres. 
This  capsule  sends  in  strong  fibrous  trabeculse,  which  enclose  the 
thyroid  vesicles; — which  are  rounded  or  oblong  irregular  sacs,  con- 
sisting of  a  wall  of  thin  hyaline  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  short  cylindrical  or  cubical  cells.  These  vesicles  are  filled  with 
a  coagulable  fluid  or  transparent  colloid  material.  The  colloid 
substance  increases  witli  age,  .and  the  cavities  appear  to  coalesce. 
In  tlic  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  a  roimd  meshed  capillary 
plexus,  and  a  large  number  of  lymjDhatics.  The  nerves  adhere 
closely  to  the  vessels. 

In  the  vesicles  there  are  in  addition  to  the  yellowish  glassy 
colloid  material,  epithelium  cells,  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  and 
also  coloured  corpuscles  undergoing  disintegration. 

Function. — Tliere  is  little  known  definitely  about  tlie  function 
of  the  thyroid  body,    ft,  Iiowcvcr,  produces  colloid  material  of 
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the  vesicle,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics,  and  discharged 
into  the  blood,  and  so  may  contribute  its  share  to  the  elaboration 
of  that  fli;id.  The  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  also 
supposed  to  go  on  in  the  gland.    In  certain  animals  its  removal 


Fig.  268. — Part  of  a  section  of  tJie  human  Thyroid,  a,  fibrous  capsule ;  b,  thyroid  vesicles 
filled  with,  e,  colloid  substance ;  c,  supporting  fibrous  tissue ;  d,  short  columnar  cells 
lining'  vesicles  ;  /,  arteries  ;  g,  veins  fiUed  -with  blood  ;  h.  lymphatic  vessel  filled  with 
colloid  substance.    X    (S.  K.  Alcock.) 

appears  toj^roduce  a  peculiar  condition  in  which  mucin  is  deposited 
in  its  tissues,  A  similar  condition,  known  as  Myxcedema,  and 
(Jretinism  are  closely  associated  with  disease  or  removal  of  the 
thyroid  gland  in  the  human  subject. 

Supra-renal  Capsules  or  Adrenals. 

These  are  two  flattened,  more  or  less  triangular  or  cocked-hat 
shajied  bodies,  resting  by  their  lower  border  upon  the  upper  border 
of  the  kidneys. 

Structure. — Tlie  gland  is  sun'ouiulod  by  an  outer  sheath  of 
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connective  tissue,  which  sometimes  consists  of  two  layers,  sending 
in  exceedingly  fine  prolongations  forming  the  framework  of  the 
gland.  The  gland  tissue  proper  consists  of  an  outside  firmer 
cortical  portion,  and  an  inside  soft  dark  medullary  portion. 

(i.)  The  cortical  portion  is  divided  into  (fig.  269)  an  external 


Fi(f.  269.  -Verticnl  nccHon  tlirouijh  part  nf  the  cortical  portion  of  siipra-rmal  of  guinea-prg. 
a,  capsule ;  b,  zona  glomerulosa  ;  c,  zona  fasoiculata  ;  d,  connective  tissue  supporting 
the  columns  of  the  cells  of  the  latter,  and  alao  indicating  the  position  of  the  blood- 
vessels.   X    (S.  K.  Alcock.) 


narrow  layer  of  small  roinided  or  oval  spaces,  the  zona  glomerulosa, 
made  by  the  fibrous  trabecule!,  containing  multinucleated  masses 
of  protoplasm,  the  diiferentiation  of  which  into  distinct  cells, 
cannot  be  made  out.  (6)  A  layer  of  cells  arranged  radially,  the 
zona  fasciculata  (c).  The  substance  of  this  layer  is  broken  up  into 
cylinders,  caclj  of  wliich  is  surrounded  by  the  connective  tissue 
framcwoi-k.  The  cylinders  thus  produced  are  of  three  kinds — one 
containing  an  opaque,  resistant,  highly  refracting  mass  (probably 
of  a  fatty  nature) ;  frequently  a  large  numbei*  of  nuclei  are  present; 
the  individual  cells  can  only  be  made  out  with  difiiculty.  The 
Becond  variety  of  cylinders  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  contains 
finely  granular  cells,  in  which  are  fat  globules.  The  third  variety 
consists  of  grey  cylinders,  containing  a  number  of  cells  whose 
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nuclei  are  filled  with  a  large  nmnber  of  fat  granules.  The  third 
layer  of  the  cortical  portion  is  the  zona  reticularis  (not  shown 
in  fig.  269).  This  \-Ayer  is  apparently  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cylinders,  the  elements  being  dispersed  and  isolated. 
The  cells  are  finely  granular,  and  have  no  deposit  of  fat  in  tlieir 
interior ;  but  in  some  specimens  fat  may  be  present,  as  well  as 
certain  large  yellow  granules,  which  may  be  called  pigment 
granules. 

(2.)  The  medullary  substance  consists  of  a  coarse  rounded  or 
irregular  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissiie,  in  the  alveoli  of  which  are 


yig'.  270. — Section  tlirouyh  a  2>orliou  of  the  meiltiUar;/  part  of  the  suyra-renal  of  yuinea-pig. 
The  vessels  are  veiy  numerous,  and  the  fibrous  sti'oma  more  distinct  than  in  the 
cortex,  and  is  moreover  reticulated.  The  cells  are  irregular  and  larger,  clean,  and  free 
from  oil  globules,    x    (S.  K,  Alcock.) 

masses  of  multinucleated  jirotoplasm  (fig.  270);  numerous  blood- 
vessels ;  and  an  abimdance  of  nervous  elements.  The  cells  are 
very  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  poor  in  fat,  and  occasionally 
branched ;  the  nerves  run  through  the  cortical  substance,  and 
anastomose  over  the  medullary  portion. 

Function. — Of  the  fiuiction  of  the  svipra-renal  bodies  nothing 
can  be  definitely  stated,  but  they  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  lymphatic  system. 

AdMsmi's  Disease. — The  collection  of  large  numbers  of  cases  in  which 
the  supra-renal  capsules  have  been  diseased,  has  demonstrated  the  very  close 
relation  subsisting  between  disease  of  those  organs  and  brown  discoloration 
of  the  skin  (Addison's  disease)  ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  relation  is  still 
involved  in  obscui-ity,  and  consequentlj'  does  not  aid  much  in  delermining 
the  functions  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 
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Pituitary  Body. 

This  body  is  a  small  reddish-grey  mass,  occupying  the  sella 
tiu-ciea  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Structure. — It  consists  of  two  lobes — a  small  posterior  one, 
consisting  of  nervous  tissue  ;  an  anterior  larger  one,  resembling 
the  thyroid  in  strvicture.  A  canal  lined  with  flattened  or  with 
ciliated  epithelium,  passes  through  tlie  anterior  lobe  ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  infmidibulum.  The  gland  spaces  are  oval, 
nearly  round  at  the  periphery,  spherical  towards  the  centre  of  the 
organ  ;  they  are  filled  with  nucleated  cells  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  not  unlike  ganglion  cells,  collected  together  into  rounded 
masses,  filling  the  vesicles,  and  contained  in  a  semi-fluid  granular 
siibstance.  The  vesicles  are  enclosed  by  connective  tissue,  rich  in 
capillaries. 

Function. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  function  of  the  pituitary 
body. 

Pineal  Gland. 

This  gland,  which  is  a  small  reddish  body,  is  placed  beneatli 
the  back  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  rests  upon  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

Structure. — It  contains  a  central  cavity  lined  with  ciliated 
uititheliiun.  The  gland  substance  ijroper  is  divisible  into — (i.)  An 
outer  cortical  layer,  analogous  in  structure  to  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  pituitary  body;  and  (2.)  An  inner  central  layer,  wholly 
nervous.  The  cortical  layer  consists  of  a  number  of  closed 
follicles,  containing  [a)  cells  of  variable  shai:)e,  roinided,  elongated, 
or  stellate ;  (6)  fusiform  cells.  Tliere  is  also  present  a  gritty 
matter  {ticermdus  cerebri),  consisting  of  round  jjarticles  aggregated 
into  small  masses.  The  central  substance  consists  of  white  and 
grey  matter.  The  blood-vessels  are  small,  and  form  a  very  deli- 
ciite  capillary  jjlexus. 

Function. — Of  this  tliere  is  nothing  known. 

The  Coccygeal  and  Carotid  Glands. 

These  so-called  glands  are  situated,  tlic  one  in  front  of  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx,  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  on  each  side.  They  are  made  up  of  a 
plexus  of  small  arteries,  are  enclosod  and  sup]iorted  by  a  capsule 
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of  fibrous  tissue,  which  contains  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  The 
blood-vessels  are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  like 
secreting-cells,  which  are  said  to  be  modified  plasma-cells  of  the 
connective  tissue.    The  function  of  these  bodies  is  unknown. 

Functions  of  the  Vascular  Glands  in  General. 

The  opinion  tliat  the  vascular  glands  serve  for  the  higher 
organization  of  the  blood,  is  supported  by  their  being  all  especially 
active  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  during  foetal  life  and 
childhood,  when,  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  body, 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  highly  organised  blood  is  necessary. 
The  bulk  of  the  thymus  gland,  in  jJroportion  to  that  of  the  body, 
api^ears  to  bear  almost  a  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
liody's  development  and  growth,  and  when,  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  the  development  of  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  complete, 
the  gland  wastes,  and  finally  disappears.  The  thyroid  gland  and 
supra-renal  capsules,  also,  thoiigh  tliey  probably  never  cease  to 
discharge  some  function,  }  ct  are  proportionally  much  smaller  in 
childhood  than  in  foetal  life  and  infancy ;  and  with  the  years 
advancing  to  the  adult  period,  they  diminish  yet  more  in  pro- 
portionate size  and  apparent  activity  of  function.  The  spleen 
more  neai'ly  retains  its  proportionate  size,  and  enlarges  nearl}'  as 
the  whole  body  does. 

Although  the  functions  of  all  tlie  vascular  glands  may  be 
similar,  in  so  far  as  they  may  all  alike  serve  for  the  elaboration 
and  maintenance  of  the  blood,  yet  eacli  of  them  probably  dis- 
charges a  peculiar  office,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  economy, 
or  to  that  of  some  other  organ.  Kespecting  any  special  ofiice  of 
tlie  thj-roid  gland,  nothing  reasonable  has  been  hitherto  suggested  : 
nor  is  there  any  certain  evidence  conceniing  that  of  the  supra- 
renal capsides.  l^ergman  believed  that  they  formed  part  of  tlu- 
sympathetic  nervous  system  from  the  richness  of  their  nervous 
supply.  Kolliker  looked  upon  the  two  parts  as  functionally 
distinct,  the  cortical  part  belonging  to  tlie  blood  vascular  system, 
and  the  medullary  to  the  nervous  system. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

I.  Structure  of  Muscular  Tissue. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  muscular  tissue,  differing  both  in 
minute  structure  as  well  as  in  mode  of  action,  viz.,  (i.)  the  jylain 
or  non-striated,  and  (2.)  tlie  striated.  The  stiiped  form  of 
muscular  fibre  is  sometimes  called  voluntary  muscle,  because  all 
muscles  under  the  control  of  the  will  are  constructed  of  it.  The 
plain  or  unstriped  variety  is  often  temied  invohmtary,  because  it 
alone  is  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  muscles  over  Avhich 
the  will  has  no  power. 


(1.)   Unstriped  or  Plain  Muscle. 

Distribution. — Unstriped  muscle  foiTns  the  proper  muscular 
coats  (i.)  of  the  digestive  canal  from  the  middle  of  the  oesophagus 
to  the  internal  sphincter  ani; 
(2.)  of  the  ureters  and  urinary 
bladder  ;  (3.)  of  tlie  trachea 
and  bronclii;  (4.)  of  the  ducts 
of  glands  ;  (5.)  of  the  gall- 
bladder;  (6.)  of  the  vesiculie 
.scminales  •  (7.)  of  the  ^jregnant 
uterus;  (8.)  of  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics ;  (9.)  of  the 
iris,  and  some  other  parts. 
This  form  of  tissue  also  enters 
largely  into  the  com[)osition 
(10.)  of  the  tunica  dartns,  the 

contraction  of  which  is  tlie  ])rincipal  cause  of  the  wrinkUng  and 
contraction  of  the  scrotmu  on  cxposiu'c  to  cold.  Unstriped 
muscular  tissue  occurs  largely  also  in  the  cutis  generally,  being 
especially  abundant  in  tlie  interspaces  between  tlic  bases  of  the 
papilljB.  Hence  when  it  contracts  under  the  influence  of  cold,  fear, 
electricity,  or  any  other  stimulus,  the  papillro  arc  made  unusually 
prominent,  and  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  roughness  of  the  skin 

It  occurs  also  in  the  super- 

G  G 


Fig.  271. — Vertical  section  througli  llie  ncalp 
with  two  hnlr  sacn;  a,  epideimis;  b,  cutis; 
c,  muscles  of  tlie  hair-follicles.  ( KOllikcr. ) 


termed  cutis  anserina,  or  goose  skin. 
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ficial  portion  of  the  cutis,  in  all  ]jai-ts  where  hairs  occm-,  in  the 
form  of  flattened  roundish  bundles,  which  lie  alongside  the  hair- 


rig'.  272. — A,  imstnped  muscle  cells  from  the  mesentery  of  a  nnot.  The  sheath  exhibits  trans- 
verse marking's,  x  180.  B,  from  a  similar  preparation,  showing  that  each  muscle 
cell  consists  of  a  central  bundle  of  fibrils,  F,  (contractile  part),  connected  with  the 
intra-nuclear  network,  N,  and  a  sheath  ■«ith  annular  thickenings,  St.  Tlie  cells  show 
varicosities  due  to  local  eontiaction  and  on  these  the  annular  thickenings  are  most 
marked,    x  450.   (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


are  flat,  from  about  - 
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follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  They  jDass  obliquely  from  without 
inwards,  embrace  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  are  attached  to  the 

haii'-foUicles  near  their  base 
(fig.  271). 

Structure — Unstri  ated 
muscles  ai'e  made  up  of 
elongated,  sijindle-shaped, 
micleated  cells  (fig.  272), 
which  in  their  perfect  form 
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of  an  inch  broad,  and 
to  -gig-  of  an  inch  in 
length, — A'cry  clear,  granu- 
lar, and  brittle,  so  that 
when  they  break  they  often 
have  abruptly  rounded  or 
square  extremities.  Each 
cell  of  these  consists  of  a 
fine  sheath,  probably  elas- 
tic ;  of  a  central  bundle  of 
fibrils  representing  the  contractile  substance ;  and  of  an  oblong 
nucleus,  which  includes  within  a  membrane  a  fine  network  anasto- 
mosing at  the  i)oles  of  the  nucleus  with  the  contractile  fibrils. 
The  ends  of  fibres  are  usually  single,  sometimes  divided.  Between 
the  fibres  is  an  albuminous  cementing  material  or  endoinysium  in 


Fig.  273. — Plexus  of  bundles  of  mistrij^ed  mvscle 
cells  from  the  imlnionary  pleura  of  the  guinea- 
pig.  X  180.  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.)  A, 
branching  fibres;  B,  their  long  central  nuclei. 
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which  ai-e  found  connective  tissue  corjiuscles,  and  a  few  fibres. 
The  perimysium  is  continuous  with  the  endomysium  in  the  fibrous 
connective  tissue  surrounding  and  separating  the  bimdles  of  muscle 
cells. 

(2.)  Striated  or  Striped  Muscle. 

Distrilnition. — The  striated  muscles  include  the  whole  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  the  heart,  and  those  muscles  neither 
completely  voluntary  nor  in- 
voluntary, which  foim  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  and 
exist  in  certain  other  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  internal  ear, 
urethra,  &c. 

Structure. — All  these  mus- 
cles are  composed  of  fleshy 
bimdles  called  fasciculi,  en- 
closed in  coverings  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  or  perimysium, 
by  which  each  is  at  once  con- 
nected with  and  isolated  from 
those  adjacent  to  it  (fig.  274).  Each  fasciculus  is  made  up 
of  several  smaller  bundles,  similarly  ensheathed.  A  bundle  is 
made  up  of  muscle  fibres  with  small  jirocesses  and  connective- 
tissue  cells  between  them  or  endomysium. 

Each  muscular  fibre  is  thus  constructed  : — Externally  is  a  fine, 
transparent,  stnictureless  mem- 


brane, called  the  sarcolemma, 
which  in  the  fonn  of  a  tubular 
investing  sheath  forms  the  outer 
wall  of  the  fibre,  and  is  filled  up 


by  the  contractile  material  of  which    Fig.  275.— roi»  across;  the 

.  sarcolemma  still  couuoctiiip  the  two 

the  fibre  IS  chiefly  made  up.  borne-         partsof  the  fibre.  (Todd and  Bowman.) 

times,  from  its  comparative  tough- 
ness, the  sarcolemma  will  remain  untom,  when  by  extension  the 
contained  part  can  be  broken  (fig.  275),  and  its  presence  is  in  this 
way  best  demonstrated.  The  fibres,  which  are  cylindriform  or 
prismatic,  with  an  average  diameter  of  about  of  an  inch,  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  apparently  marked  by  fine  striso, 
which  pass  transversely  round  them,  in  slightly  curved  or  wholly 

0  0  2 


Fig'.  274. — A  small  portion  of  muscle  naturnt 
size,  consisting  of  larger  and  smaller  fasci~ 
culi,  seen  in  a  transverse  section,  and  a,  the 
same  magnified  5  diameters.  (Sharpey.) 
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parallel  lines.  Each  fibre  is  found  to  consist  of  broad  dim  bands 
of  highly  refractive  substance  representing  the  contractile  portion 
of  the  muscle  fibre— the  contractile  discs — alternating  with  naiTow 
bright  bands  of  a  less  refractive  substance — the  interstitial  discs. 
After  hardening,  each  contractile  disc  becomes  longitudinally 
striated,  the  thin  oblong  rods  thus  formed  being  the  sarcous 
elements  of  Bowman.    The  sarcous  elements  are  not  the  optical 

units,  since  each  consists  of  minute 
doubly -refracting  elements  —  the  dis- 
diaclasts  of  Brucke.  When  seen  in 
transverse  section  the  contractile  discs 
appear  to  be  subdivided  by  cleai*  lines 
into  polygonal  areas  Cohnheim^s  fields 
(fig.  278),  each  corresponding  to  one 
sarcous  element  prism.  The  cleai*  lines 
are  due  to  a  transisarent  interstitial 
fluid  substance  pressed  out  of  the 
sarcous  elements  when  they  coagidate. 
The  sarcolemvia  is  a  transjDarent  struc- 
tm-eless  elastic  sheath  of  great  resistance 
which  sun'ounds  each  fibre  (fig.  275). 
There  is  still  some  doubt  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  fibrils.  Each  of  them 
appears  to  be  composed  of  a  single  row 
of  minute  dark  quadrangular  pai-ticles, 
called  sarcous  elements,  which  are  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  a  bright 
space  formed  of  a  pellucid  substance 
continuous  with  them.  According  to 
Sharpey,  oven  in  a  fibril  so  constituted, 
the  ultimate  anatomical  elements  of 
the  fibre  are  not  isolated.  His  view 
was  that  each  fibril  with  quadrangulaj* 
sarcous  elements  is  composed  of  a  number  of  other  fibrils  still 
finer,  so  that  the  sarcous  element  of  an  ultimate  fibril  woiild  be 
not  quadrangular  but  as  a  streak.  In  either  case  the  appetu'ance 
of  striation  in  the  whole  fibre  would  be  produced  by  the  arrange- 
ment, side  by  side,  of  the  dark  and  light  j^ortions  respectively 
of  the  fibrils  (fig.  277). 

A  fine  black  streak  can  usually  be  discerned  passing  across  the 
interstitial  disc  between  the  sarcous  elements :    this  streak  is 


Fl,:f .  276. — Part  of  a  striped  mimcle- 
fibre  of  a  water  beetle  prepared 
■with  absolute  aJcohol.  A,  sar- 
colemma  ;  B,  Krause's  mem- 
brane. The  sarcolemma  shows 
regular  bulgings.  Above  and 
below  Krause's  membrane  are 
seen  the  transparent  "  lateral 
discs."  The  chief  mass  of  a 
muscular  compartment  is  occu- 
pied by  the  contractile  disc 
composed  of  sarcous  elements. 
The  substance  of  the  individual 
sarcous  elements  has  collected 
more  at  the  extremit>'  than  in 
the  centi'e :  hence  this  latter  is 
more  transparent.  The  optical 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  con- 
tractile disc  appears  to  possess 
a  "  median  disc  "  (Disc  of  Hen- 
sen).  Several  nuclei  of  muscle 
corpuscles,  C  and  D,  are  shown, 
and  in  them  a  minute  network . 
X  -ioo.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 
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termed  Krause's  uiembrane  :  it  is  continued  at  each  end  with  the 
sarcolemma  investing  the  muscnlai*  fibre  (fig.  276  B). 

Thus  the  space  enclosed  by  the  sarcolemma  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  compartments  by  the  transverse  partitions  known  aa 


Fig.  277. — A.  Portion  of  a  medium-sized  human  muscular  flV re.  X  800.  B.  Separated  bundles 
0/  fibrils  equally  magnified  ;  a,  a,  larger,  and  b,  b,  smaller  coUection.s  ;  c,  still  smaller  ; 
d,  d,  the  smallest  which  could  be  detached,  possibly  representing  a  single  series  of 
sarcous  elements.  (Sharpey.) 

Ki'ause's  membranes ;  these  compartments  being  occupied  by  the 
true  muscle  substance.  On  each  side  (above  and  below)  of  this 
membrane  is  a  bright  border  (lateral  disc).  In  the  centre  of  the 
dark  zone  of  sarcous  elements  a  lighter  band  can  sometimes  be 
dimly  discenied  :  this  is  termed  the  middle  disc  of  Ilensen  (see 
fig.  276,  A). 

In  some  fibres,  cliiefly  those  from  insects,  each  lateral  disc  con- 
tains a  row  of  bright  granules  forming  the  gramdar  layer  of 
Flogel.  The  fibres  contain  nuclei,  which  are  roundish  ovoid,  or 
spindle-shaped  in  different  animals.  These  nuclei  arc  situated 
close  to  the  sarcolemma,  their  long  axes  being  parallel  to  the 
fibres  which  contain  them.  Each  nucleus  is  composed  of  ii 
uniform  network  of  fibrils,  and  is  embedded  in  a  thin,  more  or 
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less  branched  film  of  i^rotoplasm.  The  nucleus  and  protoplasm 
together  foi-m  the  muscle  cell  or  muscle  corpuscle  of  Max  Schultze. 

The  sarcous  elements  and  Krause's 
membranes  are  doubly  refracting,  the 
rest  of  the  fibre  singly  refracting. 
(Briicke.) 

According  to  Schafer,  the  gi-anules,  which 
have  been  mentioned  on  either  side  of 
Krause's  membrane,  are  little  knobs  attached 
to  the  ends  of  "  muscle-rods ;"  and  these 
muscle-rods,  knobbed  at  each  end,  and  em- 
bedded in  a  homogeneous  protoplasmic 
gi'ound-substance,  form  the  substance  of  the 
muscles.  This  view  of  the  structure  of  muscle 
requires  further  confirmation. 


Fig.  278.— Mree  muscular  fibres 
rumiinf/  iongitudinnUi/,  and  two 
bundle's  of  fibres  in  transverse 
section,  M,  from  the  tongue. 
The  capillaries,  C,  are  injectecl. 
X  150.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 


Although  each  muscular  fibre  may 
be  considered  to  be  formed  of  a  number 
of  longitudinal  fibrils,  arranged  side  by 
side,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  not 
naturally  separate  from  each  other, 
there  being  lateral  cohesion,  if  not  fusion,  of  each  sai-cous  element 
with  those  around  and  in  contact  with  it ;  so  that  it  happens 

that  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  fibre 
to  split,  laot  only  into  sepai-ate 
fibrils,  but  also  occasionally  into 
plates  or  discs,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  sarcous  elements  laterally 
adherent  one  to  another. 

Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Heart 
(figs.  92  and  93)  form  the  chief, 
though  not  the  only  exception  to 
the  rule,  that  involuntaiy  muscles 
are  constructed  of  2}lam  fibres ;  but 
although  striated  and  so  fai*  resem- 
bling those  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
they  present  these  distinctions : — 
Each  musculai-  fibre  is  made  up  of 
elongated,  nucleated,  and  branched 
cells,  the  nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles 
being  centrally  placed  in  the  fibre. 
The  fibres  are  finer  and  less  distinctly  striated  than  those  of  the 
voluntary  muscles ;  and  no  sarcolemma  can  be  usually  discerned. 


Fig.  279. — Transverse  section  through 
muscular  fibres  0/ human  tongue.  The 
muscle-corpuscles  are  indicated  by 
their  deeply-stained  nuclei  situated 
at  the  inside  of  the  sarcolemma. 
Each  muscle-fibre  shows  the  "  Cohn- 
heim's  fields,"  that  is,  the  sarcous 
elements  in  transverse  section  sepa- 
mted  by  clear  (apparently  linear) 
interstinal  substance,  x  450.  (Klein 
and  Noble  Smitli.l 
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Blood  and  Nerve  Supply. — The  voluntary  muscles  ai-e  freely 
supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  the  capillaaies  form  a  network  with 
oblong  meslies  around  the  fibres  on 
the  outside  of  the  sarcolemma.  No 
vessels  penetrate  the  sarcolemma  to 
enter  the  interior  of  the  fibre.  Nerves 
also  ai'e  sujjpUed  freely  to  muscles ; 
the  voluntary  muscles  receiving  them 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
the  imstriped  muscles  from  the  sym- 
pathetic or  ganglionic  system. 

The  nerves  terminate  in  the  mus- 
cular fibre  in  the  following  ways  : — 
(i.)  In  unstriped  muscle,  the  nerves 
first  of  all  form  a  plexus,  called  the 
(/round  plexus  (Arnold),  coiresjiond- 
ing  to  each  group  of  muscle  bundles ; 
the  plexus  is  made  by  the  anasto- 
mosis of  the  primitive  fibrils  of  the 
axis-cylinders.  From  the  ground 
plexus,  branches  pass  off,  and  again 
anastomosing,  form  jjlexuses  which 
coiTespoud  to  each  muscle  bimdle — 
intermediary  plexuses.     From  these 

plexuses  branches  consisting  of  primitive  fibrils  pass  in  between  the 
individual  fibres  and  anastomose.  These  fibrils  either  send  off  finer 
branches,  or  terminate  themselves  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle 
cells. 

(2.)  In  st7-iped  muscle  the  nerves  end  in  motorial  end-plates, 
having  first  foi-med,  as  in  the  case  of  unstriped  fibres,  ground 
and  intermediary  plexuses.  The  fibres  are,  however,  medullated, 
and  when  a  branch  of  the  intermediary  plexiis  passes  to  enter 
a  muscle-fibre,  its  primitive  sheath  becomes  continuous  with  the 
sarcolemma,  and  the  axis-cylinder  foiTus  a  network  of  its  fibrils 
on  the  surface  of  the  fibre.  This  network  lies  embedded  in  a 
flattened  gi'anidar  mass  containing  nuclei  of  several  kinds  ;  this 
is  the  motorial  end-plate  (fig.  281).  In  batrachia,  besides  end- 
plates,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  nerves  end  in  the 
muscle-fibres,  viz.,  by  rounded  extremities,  to  which  oblong  nuclei 
are  attached. 


Fig-.  280. — From  a  preparation  of  the 
nei-ve-termination  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  a  snake,  a.  End  plate 
seen  only  broad  sm'faced.  J,  End 
plate  seen  as  narrow  surface. 
(Lingard  and  Klein.) 


Development. — (i.)   Umtriped,  —  The  cells  of  unstriped  muscle  are 
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derived  directly  from  embryonic  cell.s,  by  an  eloTigatioii  of  the  cell,  and  its 
nucleus  ;  the  latter  changing  from  a  vesicular  to  a  rod  shajje. 

(2.)  Strtjjcd. — Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  striated  fibres  were  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  several  cells,  but  recently  it  has  been  proved,  that 

each  fibre  is  formed  from  a 
single  cell,  the  process  in- 
volving an  enormous  in- 
crease in  size,  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  nucleus  by  fission, 
and  a  diifereiitiation  of  the 
cell-contents.  This  view 
differs  but  little  from  the 
other,  that  the  muscular 
fibre  is  produced,  not  by 
multiplication  of  cells,  but 
by  arrangement  of  nuclei  in 
a  gi'owing  mass  of  proto- 
plasm (answering  to  the  cell 
ill  tlie  theory  just  referred 
to),  which  becomes  gradu- 
ally differentiated  so  as  to 
assume  the  characters  of  a 
fully  developed  muscular 
fibre. 

G-rowth  of   Muscle. — 

The  growth  of  muscles  both 
striated  and  non-striated,  is 
the  result  of  an  increase 
both  in  the  number  and 
size  of  tlic  individual  ele- 
ments. In  the  pregnant 
uterus  the  fibre -cells  may 
become  enlarged  to  ten 
times  their  original  length, 
111  involution  of  the  uterus 
nfter  parturition  the  re- 
Fig'.  281. — Two  striped  muscie-jihi'es  of  the  iiHOfihhtsus  of  versc  changes  occur,  ac- 
companied generally  by 
some  fatty  infiltration  of 
th.e  tissue  and  degeneration 
of  the  fibres. 


.  281. — Two  striped  niuscle-fihres  of  the  h  i/oglossus  o  f 
frog,  a,  Nerve  end-plate  ;  b,  nerve-fibres  leaving 
the  end-plate ;  c,  nerve-fibres,  teiminating  after 
dividing  into  branches  d,  a  nucleus  in  which  two 
nerve-flbrea  anastomose,    x  600.  (Aj-ndt.) 


II.  The  Chemical  Composition  of  Muscle. 

A.  Proteids. — The  principal  substance  which  cau  be  extracted 
from  muscle,  when  examined  after  death,  is  a  proteid  body,  called 
Myosin.  This  body  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  living 
muscle,  as  fibrin  does  to  the  living  blood,  since  the  coagulation 
of  muscle  after  death  is  due  to  the  formation  of  myosin.  Thus 
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if  coagulation  be  delayed  in  muscles  removed  immcdiatelj 
from  recently  killed  animals,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  temperature 
below  o°  C,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  them  by  expression  a 
viscid  fluid  of  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  called  muscle  plasma  (KulmCy 
Halliburton).  And  muscle  plasma,  if  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air  (and  more  quickly  at  37 — 40°  C),  m\- 
dergoes  coagulation  much  in  the  same  way  as  does  blood  plasma, 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  a  low  temperature,  imder 
similai"  circumstances.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  fluid 
(hn-ing  the  process  are  also  verj-  similar  to  the  phenomena  of 
blood-clotting,  viz.,  that  fii-st  of  all  an  increased  viscidity  on  the 
sm-face  of  the  fluid,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel, 
appears,  which  gradually  extends  throughout  the  entire  mass,  until 
a  fine  transparent  clot  is  obtained.  In  the  course  of  some  hoiu's 
the  clot  begins  to  contract,  and  to  squeeze  out  of  its  meshes  a 
fluid  corresponding  to  blood-serum.  In  the  coiu'sc  of  coagida- 
tiou,  therefore,  muscle  jilasma  sej^arates  into  miiscle  clot  and 
muscle  serum.  The  muscle  clot  is  the  substance  myosin.  It 
differs  from  fibrin  in  being  easily  soluble  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodivmi 
chloride.  It  is  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  and  its  solutions 
coagulate  on  application  of  heat.  It  is  a  body,  therefore,  belong- 
ing to  the  globulin  class  of  j^roteids.  During  the  process  the 
reactifin  of  the  fluid  becomes  distinctly  acid. 

The  coagulation  of  muscle  plasma  can  not  oidy  be  prevented 
by  cold,  but  also,  as  Halliburton  has  shown,  by  the  presence  of 
neutral  salts  in  certain  proportions ;  for  examijle,  of  sodium 
chloride,  of  magnesium  sulphate,  or  of  sodium  suljAate.  It  will 
he  remembered  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  blood  plasma. 
Dilution  of  the  salted  muscle  plasma  will  produce  its  slow 
coagulation,  which  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  neutral 
salts  if  in  strong  solution. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  formation  of  muscle-clot  is 
a  ferment  action  {viyosin  ferment).  Tlie  antecedent  of  myosin 
in  living  muscle  has  received  the  name  of  myosinogen,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fibrin-forming  clement  in  the  blood  is  called 
fibrinogen.  Myosinogen  is,  however,  made  up  of  two  globulins, 
which  coagulate  at  the  temperatucs  47°  (/.  and  56"  C.  respectively. 
Myosin  may  also  be  obtained  from  dead  muscle  by  subjecting  it, 
after  all  the  blood,  fat,  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  substances  sohible 
ni  water  have  been  removed,  to  a  10  per  cent,  solution  (jf  sodium 
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chloride,  or  5  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  or  10  to 
15  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  filtering  and  allow- 
ing the  filtrate  to  drop  into  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  water,  when  myosin 
separates  out  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate. 

A  veiy  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  myosin  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Halliburton,  namely,  that  a  solution  of  muscle  which  has 
undergone  rigor  mortis,  in  strong  neutral  saline  solution,  possesses  very  much 
the  same  properties  as  muscle  plasma,  and  that  if  diluted  with  twice  or  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  myosin  will  separate  out  as  a  clot,  which  clot  can  be 
again  dissolved  in  a  strong  neutral  saline  solution,  and  the  solution  can  be 
again  made  to  clot  on  dilution.  This  process  can  be  often  repeated  ;  but 
in  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  clot  there  is  no  proteid  present.  Myosin 
then  when  dissolved  in  neutral  saline  fluids  is  converted  into  myosinogen, 
but  reappears  on  dilution  of  the  fluid. 

Muscle  clot  is  almost  pure  myosin ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  salts,  for  if  it  be  freed  from 
salts,  especially  of  those  of  calcium,  l)y  prolonged  dialysis,  it  loses  its 
solubility.  If  a  small  amount  of  calcium  salts  be  added,  liowever, 
it  regains  that  property. 

Muscle  serum  is  acid  in  reaction,  and  almost  colom'less.  It 
contains  thi'ee  proteid  bodies,  viz. — (a.)  A  glohulin  (mi/o-c/lobulin), 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  satui'ation  with  sodium  chloride, 
or  magnesium  sulj)hate,  and  which  can  be  coagulated  at  63°  (J. 
{//.)  SeruTrKilhumin,  which  coagulates  at  73°  C,  but  is  not 
precipitated  by  saturation  with  either  of  tliose  salts.  And  (c.) 
Myo-albumiu,  which  is  neitlier  precipitated  by  heat,  iior  hy 
satm-ation  with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  s\ilphate,  but 
may  be  by  saturation  with  anmionium  stilphate.  It  is  closely 
connected  with,  even  if  it  is  not  itself,  myosin  ferment. 
jSTeither  casein  nor  peptone  has  been  found  by  Halliburton  in 
muscle  extracts.  In  extracts  of  muscles,  especially  of  red  muscles, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Hcemoglobin,  and  also  of  a  pigment 
special  to  muscle,  called  by  McMunn  Myo-licematin,  Avhich  has 
a  spectrum  quite  distinct  from  liasmoglobin,  viz.,  a  narrow  band 
just  before  D,  two  very  narrow  between  D  and  E,  and  two 
other  faint  bands,  near  the  violet,  E  b,  and  between  E  and  F  close 
to  F  (McMunn). 

B.  Ferments. — In  addition  to  muscle  ferments,  already  men- 
tioned, muscle  extracts  contain  certain  small  amounts  of  pepsin 
and  fibrin  ferment,  and  also  of  an  amylolytic  fo-ment. 

C.  Acids,  particularly  sarco-lactic,  also  acetic  and  formic. 
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D.  Glycogen  and  Glucose,  also  Inosite. 

E.  Nitrogenous  crystalline  bodies,  such  as  Kreatin,  Hypo- 
.vanthin,  or  camin,  Taiuin,  and  U^ra,  the  last  in  very  small 
umonnt. 

F.  Salts,  the  chief  of  which  is  potassium  phosphate. 

III.  Phtsiology  op  Muscle. 

Muscle  may  exist  in  three  different  conditions:  —  A.  during 
)-est;  B.  during  activity ;  and  C.  in  rigor. 

A.  Rest. 

Physical  condition. — During  rest  or  inactivity  a  muscle  has  a 
slight  but  very  perfect  Elasticity  ;  it  admits  of  being  considerably 
stretched ;  but  retm-ns  readily  and  completely  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. In  the  living  body  the  muscles  are  always  stretched  some- 
what beyond  their  natiual  length,  they  are  always  in  a  condition 
of  slight  tension ;  an  arrangement  which  enables  the  whole  force 
of  the  contraction  to  be  utilised  in  approximating  the  points  of 
attaclunent.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  muscles  were  lax,  the 
first  part  of  the  contraction  until  the  muscle  became  tight  would 
])e  wasted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  a  condition  of  rest  Oxyr/en  is 
abstracted  from  the  blood,  and  carbonic  acid  is  given  out  by  a 
muscle ;  for  the  blood  becomes  venous  in  the  transit,  and  since 
the  muscles  form  by  far  the  largest  element  in  the  composition 
of  the  body,  chemical  changes  must  be  constantly  going  on  in 
them  as  in  other  tissues  and  organs,  although  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  contraction.  When  cut  out  of  the  body  such 
muscles  retain  their  contractility  longer  in  an  atmosiihere  of 
oxygen  than  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  and 
during  life,  an  amount  of  oxygen  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  the 
manifestation  of  energy  as  well  as  for  the  metabolism  going  on  in 
the  resting  condition. 

The  reaction  of  living  muscle  in  a  resting  or  inactive  condition 
is  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline. 

In  muscles  which  have  been  removed  from  the  body,  it  has  been 
found  that /o?'so?ne  little  time  electrical  currents  can  be  demonstrated 
passing  from  point  to  ^Join<  on  their  surface ;  but  as  soon  as 
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the  muscles  die  or  cuter  into  rigor  mortis,  tliese  currents  dis- 
appear. 

The  Method  of  Demonstration  usually  employed  is  as  follows: — 
The  frog's  muscles  are  the  most  convenient  for  expeiimeut ;  and  a  muscle  of 
refjular  shape,  in  which  the  fibres  arc  parallel,  is  selected.  The  ends  are 
cut  ofi  by  clean  vertical  cuts,  and  the  resulting  piece  of  muscle  is  called  a 
regular  muscle  prism.  The  muscle  prism  is  insulated,  and  a  paii-  of  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  connected  with  a  very  delicate  galvanometer  is 
applied  to  various  points  of  the  prism,  and  by  a  deflection  of  the  needle  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  one  direction  or  another,  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  currents  iu  the  piece  of  muscle  can  be  estimated.    It  is  neces- 


l**!^.  282. — DiiiyniiH  0/  HiL  Jjuis  litijiiinniCti  /loti-jio/unsuhle  dectrodtfi.  (t,  glass  tube  filled 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  in  the  end,  c,  of  which  is  eliina  clay  drawn 
out  to  a  point ;  in  the  solution  a  well  amalgamated  zinc  rod  is  immersed  and  connected, 
by  means  of  the  wire  which  passes  through  a,  with  the  galvanometer.  The  remainder 
of  the  apparatus  is  simply  for  convenience  of  application.  The  muscle  and  the  end  of 
the  second  electrode  are  to  the  right  of  the  figure. 

sary  to  use  non-polarisable  and  not  metallic  electrodes  in  this  experiment, 
as  otherwise  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  whole  of  the  current  observed 
is  communicated  from  the  muscle  itself,  and  is  not  derived  from  the 
metallic  electrodes,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  saline  juices  of 
the  tissues  upon  them.  The  form  of  the  non-polarisable  electrodes  is  a 
modification  of  du  Bois  Reymond's  apparatus  (fig.  282),  which  consists  of 
a  somewhat  flattened  glass  cylinder  a,  drawn  abruptly  to  a  point,  and  fitted 
to  a  socket  capable  of  movement,  and  attached  to  a  stand  A,  so  that  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  as  requu'ed.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  filled 
with  china  clay  moistened  with  saline  solution,  part  of  which  projects 
through  its  drawn-out  point  ;  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  into  which  dips  a  well  amalgamated 
piece  of  zinc  which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  galvanometer. 
In  this  way  the  zinc  sulphate  forms  a  homogeneous  and  non-polarisable 
conductor  between  the  zinc  and  the  china  clay.  A  second  electrode  of  the 
same  kind  is,  of  course,  necessary. 
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lu  a  regular  luusclo  prism  the  ciuTeuts  are  found  to  l)c  as 
follows  : — 

If  from  a  point  on  the  surface  a  line — the  equator — be  drawn 
across  tlic  m\iscle  prism  equally  dividing  it,  currents  j^ass  from 
this  point  to  points  away  from  it,  which  are  weak  if  the  points  are 
neai",  and  increase  in  strength  as  the  points  are  further  and  further 
away  fi-om  the  eqiiator ;  tlie  sti-ongest  passing  from  the  equator  to 


7 

Fig.  28j. — ])iniji-am  of  the  currents  tn  a  muscle  prism.    (JJu  Bois  Eejnuuud.) 

a  point  representing  the  middle  of  the  cut  ends  (fig.  283,  2)  ; 
cuiTcnts  also  pass  from  i)oints  nearer  the  equator  to  those  more 
remote  (fig.  283,  i,  3,  4),  but  not  from  points  equally  distant,  or 
iso-electric  points  (fig.  283,  6,  7,  8).  The  cut  ends  are  always 
negative  to  the  equator.  These  currents  are  constant  for  some 
time  after  removal  of  the  muscle  from  the  body,  and  in  fact 
remain  as  long  as  the  muscle  retains  its  life.  They  are  in  all 
probability  duo  to  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  muscles. 

The  cun-ents  are  diminished  by  fatigue  and  are  increased  by  an 
increase  of  temperature  within  natural  limits.  If  the  miinjurcd 
tendon  be  used  as  the  end  of  the  muscle,  and  the  muscle  be 
examined  without  removal  from  the  body,  the  currents  are  very 
feeV)lc,  but  tlicy  are  at  once  much  increased  by  injuring  the 
nuiscle,  as  hy  cutting  off  its  tendon.  The  last  observation 
ajjijcars  to  show  tliat  they  are  right  wlio  believe  that  tlie  currents 
d(j  not  exist  in  muscles  uninjured  in  nilu,  but  that  injury,  either 
mechanical,  chemical  or  thermal,  will  render  the  injured  part 
electrically  negative  to  other  points  on  the  muscle.  In  a  frog's 
heart  it  has  been  shown,  too,  that  no  currents  exist  dming  its 
mactivity,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  is  injured  in  any  way  they 
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are  developed  ;  the  injured  part  being  negative  to  the  rest  of  the 
muscle.  The  currents  which  have  been  aboA^e  described  are 
called  either  natural  muscle  currents  or  ciirrents  of  rest,  according 
as  they  are  looked  upon  as  always  existing  in  muscle  or  as  deve- 
loped when  a  part  of  the  muscle  is  subjected  to  injury ;  in  either 
case,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  agi-eed  that  the  strength  of  the 
currents  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  injiuy. 

B,  Activity. 

The  jjroperty  of  muscular  tissue,  by  which  its  peculiar  fmic- 
tions  are  exercised,  is  its  Contractility,  which  is  excited  by  all 
kinds  of  stimuli  apjjlied  either  directly  to  the  muscles,  or  indirectly 
to  them  tlii'ough  the  medium  of  their  motor  nerves.  This  pro- 
perty, although  commonly  brought  into  action  thi-ough  the 
nervous  system,  is  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue.  For — (i.)  it 
may  be  manifested  in  a  muscle  which  is  isolated  from  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  by  division  of  the  nerves  suiJjDlj-iug  it,  so 
long  as  the  natural  tissue  of  the  miiscle  is  duly  nom-ished ;  and 
(2.)  it  is  manifest  in  a  portion  of  muscular  fibre,  in  which,  mider 
the  microscope,  no  nerve-fibre  can  be  traced.  (3.)  Substances 
such  as  urari,  which  paralyse  the  nerve-endings  in  muscles,  do 
not  at  all  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  muscle.  (4.)  Wheu  a 
muscle  is  fatigued,  a  local  stimulation  is  followed  by  a  contraction 
of  a  small  part  of  the  fibre  in  the  immediate  Ancinity  without  any 
I'egard  to  the  distribution  of  nerve-fibres. 

If  the  removal  of  nervous  influence  be  long  continued,  as  by 
division  of  the  nerves  supjDlying  a  muscle,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  long-standing,  the  irritability,  i.e.,  the  power  of  both  per- 
ceiving and  responding  to  a  stimulus,  may  be  lost ;  but  probably 
this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  which  ensues  througli  its  inaction.  The  irritability  of 
muscles  is  also  of  course  soon  lost,  unless  a  supply  of  arterial 
blood  to  them  is  kept  uj).  Thus,  after  ligatiu-e  of  the  main  arte- 
rial trunk  of  a  limb,  the  jDower  of  moving  the  muscles  is  pai'tially 
or  wholly  lost,  until  the  collateral  circulation  is  established ;  and 
when,  in  animals,  the  abdominal  aorta  is  tied,  the  hind  legs  arc 
rendered  almost  powerless. 

The  same  fact  may  be  readily  shown  by  compressing  the  abdo- 
minal aorta  in  a  rabbit  for  about  10  minutes;  if  the  pressm-e  be 
released  and  the  animal  be  placed  on  the  ground,  it  will  work  itself 
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along  with  its  front  legs,  while  tlic  hind  legs  sprawl  heljolessly 
behind.  Gradually  the  muscles  recover  their  power  and  become 
quite  as  efficient  as  before. 

So,  also,  it  is  to  the  imperfect  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heai-t,  that  the  cessation  of  the  action  of 
this  organ  in  asphyxia  is  in  some  measure  due. 

Besides  the  property  of  contractility,  the  muscles,  especially  the 
striated,  possess  Sensibility  by  means  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres 
ilistributed  to  them.  The  amoiuit  of  common  sensibility  in 
nuiscles  is  not  great ;  for  they  may  be  cut  or  pricked  without 
giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  at  least  in  their  healthy  condition.  But 
they  have  a  peculiar  sensibility,  or  at  least  a  peculiar  modification 
(jf  common  sensibility,  wliich  is  shown  in  that  their  nerves  can 
commimicate  to  the  mind  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  states 
and  positions  when  in  action.  By  this  sensibility,  we  are  not 
only  made  conscious  of  the  morbid  sensations  of  fatigue  and  cramj:) 
in  muscles,  but  acquire,  through  nuiscular  action,  a  knowledge  of 
the  distance  of  bodies  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  are 
enabled  to  estimate  and  comjjarc  their  weight  and  resistance  by 
the  effort  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  measuring,  moving,  or 
I'aising  them. 

The  Phenomena  of  Muscular  Contraction. 

The  power  which  muscles  possess  of  contraction  may  then  be  called 
forth  by  stimuli  of  various  kinds,  and  these  stimuli  may  also  be 
applied  dii-ectly  to  the  muscle  or  indirectly  to  the  nerve  sxipplying 
it.  There  are  distinct  advantages,  however,  in  applying  the 
stimulus  through  the  nerves,  as  it  is  more  convenient,  as  well  as 
more  potent.    The  stimuli  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  : — 

(i.)  Mechanical  stimuli,  as  by  a  blow,  jjinch,  prick  of  the  muscle 
or  its  nerve,  will  produce  a  contraction,  repeated  on  the  repetition 
of  the  stimidus;  but  if  applied  to  the  same  point  for  a  limited 
number  of  times  only,  as  sucli  stinuili  will  soon  destroy  the 
in-itability  of  the  preparation. 

(2.)  Thermal  stimuli. — If  a  needle  be  heated  and  applied  to  a 
muscle  or  its  nerve,  the  muscle  will  contract.  A  temperature  of 
over  100°  F.  (37"8°  C.)  will  cause  the  niuscles  of  a  frog  to  pass  into 
a  condition  known  as  heat  rujor. 

(3.)  Chemical  stimuli. — A  great  variety  of  chemical  substances 
will  excite  tlie  contraction  of  muscles,  some  substances  being  more 
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potent  in  irritating  the  muscle  itself,  and  other  substances  having 
more  effect  upon  the  nerve.  Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned, 
ililutc  acids,  salts  of  certain  metals,  e.g..,  zinc,  copper  and  iron;  td 
the  latter  belong  strong  glycerin,  strong  acids,  ammonia  and  bile 
salts  in  strong  solution. 

(4.)  Electrical  Stimuli. — For  the  purpose  of  experiment  elec- 
trical stimuli  are  most  frequently  used,  as  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus  may  be  more  conveniently  regulated.  Any  fonu  of  elec- 
trical current  may  be  employed  for  this  p\u'pose,  but  galvanis)n  or 
the  induced  current  is  usually  chosen. 

(i.)  Galvanic  currents  are  usually  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  con- 
tinuous current  battery  such  as  that  of  Daniell,  by  which  an  electrical  cun-ent 


Fi^.  284. — Dinfiram  of  a  Daiiwll's  bntlery. 


which  varies  but  little  in  intensity  is  obtained.  The  battery  (fig.  285)  consists 
of  a  positive  plate  of  well-amalgamated  zinc  immersed  in  a  porous  cell,  con- 
taining dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  this  cell  is  again  contained  within  a 
larger  copper  vessel  (forming  the  negative  plate),  containing  besides  a 
saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The  electrical  current  is  made 
continuous  by  the  use  of  the  two  fluids  in  the  following  manner.  The 
action  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  zinc  plate  partly  dissolves  it, 
and  liberates  hydrogen,  and  this  gas  passes  through  the  porous  vessel,  and 
decomposes  the  copper  sulphate  into  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
former  is  deposited  upon  the  coi)per  plate,  and  the  latter  passes  through 
the  porous  vessel  to  renew  the  sulphuric  acid  \vhich  is  being  used  up. 
The  copper  sulphate  solution  is  renewed  by  spare  crystals  of  the  salt,  which 
are  kept  on  a  little  shelf  attached  to  the  copper  plate,  and  slightly  below 
the  level  of  the  solution  in  the  vessel.  The  current  of  electricity  supplied 
by  this  battery  will  continue  without  variation  for  a  considerable  time. 
Other  continuous  current  batteries,  such  as  Grove's,  may  be  used  in  place  of 
IJaniell's.  The  way  in  which  the  apparatus  is  arranged  is  to  attach  wires 
to  the  copper  and  zinc  plates,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  f/ey,  which  is  a  little 
apparatus  for  connecting  the  wires  of  a  battery.  One  often  employed  is 
du  Bois  Reymond's  (fig.  287,  d)  ;  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  brass  about 
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an  inch  long,  in  each  of  which  arc  two  holes  for  wires  and  binding  screws 
to  hold  them  tightly  ;  these  pieces  of  brass  are  fixed  upon  a  vulcanite  plate, 
to  the  under  surface  of  which  is  a  screw  clamp  by  which  it  can  be  secured 
to  the  table.  The  interval  between  the  pieces  of  brass  can  be  bridged  over 
by  means  of  a  third  thinner  piece  of  similar  metal  fixed  by  a  screw  to  one 
of  the  brass  pieces,  and  capable  of  movement  by  a  handle  at  right  angles, 
so  as  to  touch  the  other  piece  of  brass.  If  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
brought  to  the  inner  binding  screws,  and  the  bridge  connects  them, 
the  current  passes  across  it  and  back  to  the  battery.  Wires  are  connected 
with  the  outer  binding  screws,  and  the  other  ends  are  approximated 


Fig.  285. — /)n  linis  Hfiimoiid's  induction  coil. 

for  about  two  inches,  but,  being  covered  except  at  their  points,  arc  insu- 
lated, the  uncovered  points  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  These 
wires  are  the  eleet.rodeit,  and  the  electrical  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  muscle, 
if  they  are  placed  behind  its  nerve,  and  the  connection  between  the  two 
brass  platesof  the  key  be  broken  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  bridge,  and 
80  raising  the  connecting  piece  of  metal.   The  key  is  then  said  to  be  opened. 

(2.)  An  induced  current  is  developed  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  called 
an  induction  coil,  and  the  one  employed  for  physiological  purposes  is  mostly 
Du  Bois  Reymond's,  the  one  seen  in  fig.  285. 

Wires  from  a  battery  are  brought  to  the  two  binding  screws  d'  and  d,  a 
key  intervening.  These  binding  screws  are  the  ends  of  a  coil  of  coarse 
covered  wire  c,  called  the  primary  coil.  The  ends  of  a  coil  of  finer  covered 
wire  g,  arc  attached  to  two  binding  screws  to  the  left  of  the  figure,  one 
only  of  which  is  visible.  This  is  the  secondary  coil,  and  is  capable  of  being 
moved  nearer  to  0  along  a  grooved  and  graduated  scale.  To  the  binding 
screws  to  the  left  of  g,  the  wires  of  electrodes  used  to  stimulate  the  muscle 
are  attached.  If  the  key  in  the  circuit  of  wires  from  the  battery  to  the 
primary  coil  (primary  circuit)  be  closed,  the  current  from  the  battery 
pagscs  through  the  primary  ooil.  and  across  the  key  to  the  battery,  an<l 
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continues  to  pass  as  long  as  the  key  continues  closed.  At  the  moment  of 
closure  of  the  key,  at  the  exact  instant  of  the  completion  of  the  primary 
circuit;  an  instantaneous  current  of  electricity  is  induced  in  the  secondary 
coil,  g,  if  it  be  sufficiently  near ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  c,  the  stronger 
is  the  current  induced.  The  current  is  <mly  momentary  in  duration, 
and  does  not  continue  during  the  whole  of  the  period  whilst  the  primary 
circuit  is  complete.  When,  however,  the  primary  current  is  broken  by 
opening  the  key,  a  second,  also  momentary,  current  is  induced  in  g. 
The  former  induced  current  is  called  the  mailing,  and  the  latter  the 
ireahing  shock  ;  the  former  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to,  and  the  latter  in 
the  same  as,  the  primary  current. 

The  induction  coil  may  be  used  to  produce  a  rapid  series  of  shocks  by 
means  of  another  and  accessory  part  of  the  apparatus  at  the  right  of  the 

fig.,  called  the  magnetic  in- 
termptcr.  If  the  wii'cs 
from  a  battery  are  con- 
nected with  the  two  pillars 
by  the  binding  screws,  one 
below  c,  and  the  other,  (/, 
the  course  of  the  current  is 
indicated  in  fi^'.  286,  the  di- 
rection being  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  current 
passes  up  the  pillar  from  e, 
and  along  the  springs  if  the 
end  of  (V  is  close  to  the 
spring,  the  current  passes 
to  the  primary  coil  c,  and 
to  wires  covering  two  up- 
right pillars  of  soft  irour 
from  them  to  the  pillar  a, 
and  out  by  the  wires  to  the 
battery ;  in  passingalong  the  wire,  &,the  soft  iron  is  converted  into  a  magnet, 
and  so  attracts  the  hammer,/,  of  the  spring,  breaks  the  connection  of  the 
spring  with  d',  and  so  cuts  o£E  the  current  from  the  primary  coil,  and  also  from 
the  electro-magnet.  As  the  pillars,  h,  are  no  longer  magnetized  the  spring 
is  released,  and  the  current  passes  in  the  first  direction,  and  is  in  like 
manner  interrupted.  At  each  make  and  break  of  the  primary  current, 
currents  corresponding  are  induced  in  the  secondary  coil.  These  currents 
are  opposite  in  direction,  but  are  not  equal  in  intensity,  the  break 
shock  being  greater.  In  order  that  the  shocks  should  be  nearly  equal  at 
the  make  and  break,  a  wire  (fig.  286  e')  connects  e  and  d',  and  the  screw  d' 
is  raised  out  of  reach  of  the  spring,  and  d  is  raised  (as  in  fig.  2S6),  so  that 
part  of  the  current  always  passes  through  the  primarj'  coil  and  electro- 
magnet. When  the  spring  touches  d,  the  current  in  h  is  diminished,  but 
never  entirely  withdrawn,  and  the  primary  current  is  altered  in  intensity  at 
each  contact  of  the  spring  with  d,  but  never  entirely  broken. 

Record  of  Muscular  Contraction  under  Stimuli. — The  muscles  of 
the  frog  are  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  recording  contractions. 
The  frog  is  pithed,  that  is  to  say,  its  central  nervous  system  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  a  stout  needle  into  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
parts  above  it.  One  of  its  lower  extremities  is  used  in  the  following  manner. 


Kg.  286. — Diagram  nf  the  course  of  the  current  in  the 
mar/netic  interrupter  of  Du  Hois  Seymond's  induction 
coil.    (Helmholz's  modification.) 
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The  large  tnmk  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  dissected  out  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  aud  a  pair  of  electrodes  is  inserted  behind  it.  The  tendo-achillis  is 
divided  from  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis,  and  a  ligature  is  tightly  tied 
round  it.  This  tendon  is  part  of  the  broad  muscle  of  the  thigh  (gastro- 
cnemius), which  arises  from  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  femur  is 
now  fixed  to  a  Ijoard  covered  with  cork,  and  the  ligature  attached  to  the 
tendon  is  tied  to  the  upright  of  a  piece  of  metal  bent  at  right  angles 
(fig.  287,  b),  which  is  capable  of  movement  about  a  pivot  at  its  knee,  the 
horizontal  portion  carrj'ing  a  writing  lever  (myograph).    When  the  muscle 


Fig.  iHT.—Armni/emeHt  nf  the.  apparatus  necessary  for  recording  muscle  contractions  with  a 
revomng  cylinclcr  raiiTj  ing  smoked  paper.  A,  revolving:  cyUndcr  ;  B,  the  frofr  an-aneed 
upon  a  cork-covered  board  which  ia  capable  of  hiding  luiscd  or  lowered  on  the  uprifiht, 
wJiich  also  cau  be  moved  along  a  solid  triangular  bar  of  metal  attached  to  the  base  of 
ttie  recordmg  apparatus— the  tendon  of  tlie  gastrocnemius  is  attached  to  the  witing 
lever,  properly  weighted,  by  a  ligature.  Tlie  electrodes  from  the  secondary  coil  pass  to 
the  apparatus— bemg,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  iii-st  of  all  brouglit  to  a  key,  D 
(Du  Bins  lleymond's)  ;  C,  the  induction  coil  ;  f ,  the  batteiy  (in  this  fig.  a  bichi'omate 
onej  ;      the  key  (Morao's)  in  the  primai-y  circuit. 


contracts,  the  lever  is  raised.  It  is  necessary  to  attach  a  small  weight 
to  the  lever.  In  this  arrangement  the  muscle  is  in  situ,  and  the  nerve 
disturbed  from  its  relations  as  little  as  possible. 

The  muscle  may,  however,  be  detached  from  the  body  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  from  which  it  arises,  and  the  nerve  going  to  it  may  be  taken 
away  with  it.    The  femur  is  divided  at  about  the  lower  third.    The  boue 
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is  held  in  a  firm  clamp,  the  nerve  is  placed  upon  two  electrodes  connected 
with  an  induction  apparatus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  muscle  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  ligature  attached  to  its  tendon  with  a  lever  which  can  write 
on  a  recording  apparatus. 

To  prevent  evaporation  this  so-called  ncrve-Miisrle  2}'>'eparatio7i  is  placed 
under  a  glass  shade,  the  air  in  which  is  kept  moist  by  means  of  blotting 
paper  saturated  with  saline  solution. 

Effects  of  a  Sing-le  Induction  Shock. — With  a  nerve-muscle  prepara- 
tion arranged  in  either  of  the  above  ways,  on  closing  or  opening  the  key 
in  the  primary  circuit,  we  obtain  and  can  record  a  contraction,  and  if  we 
use  the  clockwork  apparatus  revolving  rapidly,  a  curve  is  traced  such  as  is 
shown  in  fig.  288. 

Another  way  of  recording  the  contraction  is  by  the  pendulum  myograjih 


■m.v 
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Fig.  288. — Musde-curce  obtained  hy  meoiin  of  the  pendiiluiii  myograph,  s,  indicates  the  exiict 
instant  of  the  induction  shock  ;  c,  commencement ;  and  m  z,  the  maximum  elevation 
of  lever  ;  (,  the  line  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork.    (M.  Foster.) 

(fig.  289).  Here  the  movement  of  the  pendulum  along  a  certain  arc  is 
substituted  for  the  clockwork  movement  of  the  other  apparatus.  The 
pendulum  carries  a  smoked  glass  plate  upon  which  the  writing  lever  of  a 
myograph  is  made  to  mark.  The  opening  or  breaking  shock  is  sent  into 
the  nerve-muscle  preparation  by  the  pendulum  in  its  swing  opening  a  key 
(fig.  289,  C.)  in  the  primary  circuit. 

Single  Muscle  Contraction. — Tlic  tracing  obtained  of  a 
single  muscle  contraction  (muscle  cwve)  is  seen  in  fig.  288,  and  may 
be  thus  explained. 

The  upper  line  (?«)  represents  the  cm-ve  traced  by  the  end  of 
the  lever  after  stimulation  of  the  muscle  by  a  single  induction- 
shock  :  the  middle  line  (l)  is  that  described  by  the  marking-lever, 
and  indicates  by  a  sudden  drop  the  exact  instant  at  which  tlie 
induction-shock  was  given.    The  lower  wavy  line  (t)  is  traced  by 
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!i  vibnitiug  tuning-fork,  and  serves  to  measure  precisely  the 
intervals  of  time  occupied  in  each  part  of  the  contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied,  as 
indicated  by  the  vertical  line  s,  there  is  an  interval  before  the  con- 
traction commences,  as  indicated  by  the  line  r.    Tiiis  interval. 


Ki(f.  280. — aimpU  form  of  pemlnliim  myograph  ami  accexmry  jnirt.^.  . I ,  pivot  upon  which 
penduhim  swings ;  catch  on  lower  end  of  myograph  openuig  the  key,  C,  in  its 
swing ;  TJ,  a  spring-ciiteh  whicli  retains  myograph,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  and 
on  pressing  down  the  handle  of  which  the  pendulum  swings  along  the  are  to  D  on  the 
left  of  figure,  and  is  caught  by  its  spring. 


termed  (a)  the  latent  period,  when  measured  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  between  tiic  lines  s  and  c,  is  found  to 
Ik)  about  ^-i-g-  sec.  The  latent  period  is  longer  in  some  muscles 
than  in  others,  and  differs  also  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
muscle,  being  longer  in  fatigued  muscles,  and  the  kind  of  stimulus 
employed.  During  the  latent  period  tliere  is  no  a2)parent  change 
in  the  muscle. 

The  second  part  is  tlie  (0)  stage  of  contraction  proper.  The 
lover  is  raised  by  tlie  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscle.  The 
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contraction  is  at  first  very  rapid,  but  then  progresses  more  slowly 
to  its  maximum,  indicated  by  the  line  m  x,  drawn  through  its 
highest  point.  It  occupies  in  the  figure  sec.  (c)  The  next 
stage,  stage  of  elongation.  After  reaching  its  highest  point, 
the  lever  begins  to  descend,  in  consequence  of  the  elongation 
of  the  muscle.  At  first  the  fall  is  rapid,  but  then  becomes 
more  gradual  until  the  lever  reaches  the  abscissa  or  base 
line,  and  the  muscle  attains  its  precontraction  length,  indicated  in 
the  figure  by  the  line  c'.    This  stage  occupies        second.  Very 


Fig.  290. — Tracing  of  a  douUe  musde-curve.  To  be  read  from  left  to  right.  "While  the 
muscle  was  engaged  in  the  first  contraction  (whose  complete  course,  had  nothing  inter- 
vened, is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line),  a  second  induction-shock  was  thrown  in,  at  such 
a  time  that  the  second  contraction  began  just  as  the  first  was  beginning  to  decline. 
The  second  curve  is  seen  to  start  from  the  first,  as  does  the  first  from  the  base  Une. 
(M.  Foster.) 

often  after  the  main  contraction  the  lever  rises  once  or  twice  to  a 
slight  degree,  producing  curves,  one  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  290. 
These  contractions,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle,  are 
called  most  properly  {d)  Stage  of  elastic  after- vibration,  or 
contraction  remainder. 

The  muscle  curve  obtained  from  the  heart  resembles  that  of 
unstriped  muscles  in  the  long  duration  of  the  eft(^ct  of  stimulation  ; 
the  descending  curve  also  is  very  much  prolonged. 
■  The  greater  part  of  the  latent  period  is  taken  up  by  changes  in 
the  muscle  itself,  and  the  remainder  occupied  in  the  propagation 
of  the  shock  along  the  nerve. 

Tetanus. — If  we  stimulate  tlie  nerve-muscle  preparation  witli 
two  induction  shocks,  one  immediately  after  the  other,  when  the 
•point  of  stimulation  of  the  second  one  corresponds  to  the  maximum 
of  the  first,  a  second  curve  (fig.  290)  will  occur,  which  will  com- 
■'mence  at  the  highest  point  of  the  first  and  will  rise  nearly  as  high, 
so  that  the  sum  of  the  height  of  the  two  cm-ves  almost  exactly 
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•equals  twice  the  height  of  the  first.  If  a  third  and  a  fourth  shock 
be  passed,  a  similar  effect  will  ensue,  and  curves  one  above  the 
other  will  be  traced,  tlie  third  being  slightly  less  than  the  second, 


Tig.  291. — Curve  of  tetanus,  obtained  from  the  gastrocnemius  of  a  frog,  where  the  shocks 
were  sent  in  from  an  induction  coil,  about  sixteen  times  a  second,  by  the  inteiTuption 
of  the  primary  current  by  means  of  a  vibrating  spring,  which  dipped  into  a  cup  of 
mercury,  and  broke  the  primai-y  cunent  at  each  vibration. 


and  the  foiui;h  than  the  third.  If  a  more  numerous  series  of 
shocks  occur,  however,  the  lever  after  a  time  ceases  to  rise  any 
further,  and  the  contraction,  which  has  reached  its  maximum, 
is  maintained.  The  condition  which  ensues  is  called  Tetanus. 
A  tetanus  is  really  a  summation  of  contractions,  and  tmless 
the  stimuli  become  very  rapid  indeed,  the  muscle  will  be  then 


Fig.  2C)2.— Curve  of  tetnnus,  from  a  series  of  very  rapid  shocks  from  a  magnetic  interrupter. 


in  a  condition  of  vibratory  contraction  and  not  of  unvarying 
contraction. 

If  the  shocks,  however,  be  repeated  at  very  short  intervals, 
being  1 5  per  second  for  the  frog's  muscle,  but  varying  in  each 
animal,  the  muscle  contracts  to  its  utmost  suddenly  and  con- 
tinues at  its  maximum  contraction  for  some  time  and  the  lever  rises 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  then  describes  a  straight  line  (fig.  292). 
If  the  stimuli  are  not  quite  so  rapid  the  line  of  maximiun  contraction 
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becomes  somewhat  Avavy,  indicating  a  slight  tendency  of  the  muscle 
to  relax  during  the  intervals  between  the  stimuli  (fig.  291). 

Muscular  Work. — We  have  seen  that  ivork  is  estimated  by 
multi^ilying  the  weight  raised,  by  the  height  through  which  it 
lias  been  lifted.  It  has  been  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  work,  a  muscle  must  be  moderately  loaded:  if  the 
weight  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  muscle  becomes 
strained  and  raises  the  weight  througli  so  small  a  distance  that 
loss  work  is  accomplished.    If  the  load  is  still  further  increased 
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Fig.  293. — Diagram  of  fatifjue  niuscle-ciinvs.    (Eiiy  Lankester. ) 


the  muscle  is  completely  OA'ertaxed,  and  cannot  raise  the  weight. 
No  work  is  then  done  at  all.  Practical  illustrations  of  these  facts 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one.  ' 

The  power  of  a  muscle  is  usually  measured  by  the  maximum 
weight  wliich  it  will  support  without  stretchiug.  Iii  man  this  is  readily 
determined  by  weighting  the  body  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  raised  on  tiptoe  :  thus  the  power  of  the  calf-muscles  is  determined. 
The  power  of  a  muscle  thus  estimated  depends  of  course  upon  its  cross- 
section.  The  power  of  a  human  muscle  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great 
as  a  frog's  muscle  of  the  same  sectional  area. 

Fatigue  of  Muscle. — A  muscle  becomes  rapidly  exhausted 
from  repeated  stimidation,  and  the  more  rapidly,  the  more  quickly 
the  induction-shocks  succeed  each  other.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  diminished  height  of  the  muscular  contractions. 
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It  will  be  seen  in  fig.  293  tliat  the  vertical  lines,  which  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  muscular  contraction,  decrease  in  length  from  left  to  right.  The  line 
A  B  drawn  along  the  tops  of  these  lines  is  termed  the  "  fatigue  curve." 
It  is  usually  a  straight  line. 

In  the  first  diagram  the  effects  of  a  short  rest  are  shown  :  there  is  a 
pause  of  three  minutes,  and  when  the  muscle  is  again  stimulated,  it  con- 
tracts up  to  A',  but  the  recovery  is  only  temporary,  and  the  fatigue  curve, 
after  a  few  more  contractions,  becomes  continuous  with  that  before  the 
vest. 

In  the  second  diagram  is  represented  the  effect  of  a  stream  of  oxygenated 
l)lood.  Here  we  have  a  sudden  restoration  of  energy  :  the  muscle  in  this 
oase  makes  an  entirely  fresh  start  fi-om  A,  and  the  new  fatigue  curve  is 
l)arallel  to,  and  never  coincides  with  the  old  one. 

A  fatigued  muscle  has  a  much  longer  latent  period  than  a 
fresh  one.  The  slowness  with  which  muscles  resjDond  to  the  will 
when  fatigued  must  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

In  a  muscle  which  is  exhausted,  stimulation  only  causes  a 
contraction  producing  a  local  bulging  near  the  point  irritated. 
A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  fresh  nniscle  by  a  sharp 
blow,  as  in  striking  the  biceps  smartly  with  the  edge  of  the  hand, 
wlien  a  hai-d  muscular  swelling  is  instanth'  formed. 

Accompaniments  of  Muscular  Contraction. 

(t.)  Heat  is  developed  in  the  contraction  of  muscles.  Becquerel 
and  Breschet  fomid,  with  the  thermo-mnltipliei',  about  1°  Fahr.  of 
heat  produced  by  each  forcible  contraction  of  a  man's  biceps  ;  and 
when  tlic  actions  were  long  continued,  the  temperature  of  the 
muscle  increased  2°.  This  estimate  is  pi'obably  high,  as  in  the 
frog's  muscle  a  considerable  contraction  has  been  found  to  produce 
an  elevation  of  temperature  equal  on  an  average  to  less  than  ^°  C. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  development  of  heat  is  due  to 
chemical  changes  ensuing  in  the  muscle,  or  to  the  friction  of  its 
Hbrcs  vigorously  acting  :  in  either  case,  we  nniy  refer  to  it  a  part 
of  the  heat  developed  in  active  exercise. 

(2.)  Sound  is  said  to  be  produced  when  muscles  contract 
forcibly,  as  mentioned  above.  WoUaston  showed  tliat  this  sound 
Miight  be  easily  heard  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  in  the 
ear,  and  then  making  some  muscles  contract,  as  those  of  the  ball 
of  tlie  tliimib,  wliose  soimd  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear 
tiii-oiigli  the  substance  of  the  hand  and  finger.  A  low  shaking 
or  riuubling  sound  is  heard,  the  height  and  loudness  of  the  note 
l)eing  in  direct  proportion  to  the  force  and  quickness  of  the  mus- 
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cular  action,  and  to  the  number  of  fibres  that  act  together,  or,  as 
it  were,  in  time, 

(3.)  Changes  in  Shape. — The  mode  of  contraction  in  the  trans- 
versely-striated muscular  tissue  has  been  much  disputed.  The 
most  probable  account  is,  that  the  contraction  is  effected  by  an 
approximation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  fibrils,  which,  at 
the  instant  of  contraction,  without  any  alteration  in  their  general 
direction,  become  closer,  flatter,  and  wider ;  a  condition  which  is 
rendered  evident  by  the  approximation  of  the  transverse  stria; 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  fascicidus,  and  by  its  increased  breadth 


Kg'.  294. — The  microscopic  ajipearaiice.i  iluriiii/  a  muscular  contraction  in  the  individual 
Jibrilla:  after  Engelmann.  i.  A  passive  muscle  fibre ;  c  to  d  =  doubly  refractive  discs, 
with  median  disc  a  b  in  it ;  h  and  g  are  latei-al  discs ;  f  and  e  are  secondary  discs, 
only  slightly  doubly  refractive  ;  fig.  on  light  same  fibre  in  polarised  light ;  blight 
part  is  doubly  refracted,  black  ends  not  so.  2.  Transition  stage;  and  3.  Stage  of 
entire  contraction ;  in  each  case  the  light-hand  figure  represents  the  effect  of  polarised 
light.    (Landois  after  Engelmann.) 

and  thickness.  The  ajipearance  of  the  zigzag  lines  into  whicli 
it  was  supposed  the  fibres  are  thrown  in  contraction,  is  due  to 
the  relaxation  of  a  fibre  which  has  been  recently  contracted,  and 
is  not  at  once  stretched  again  by  some  antagonist  fibre,  or 
whose  extremities  are  kept  close  together  by  the  contractions 
of  other  fibres.  The  contraction  is  therefore  a  simple,  and, 
according  to  Ed.  Weber,  a  uniform,  simidtaneous,  and  steady 
shortening  of  each  fibre  and  its  contents.  What  each  fibril  or 
fibre  loses  in  length,  it  gains  in  thickness :  the  contraction  is  a 
change  of  fonn  not  of  size ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  attended  witli 
any  diminution  in  bulk,  from  condensation  of  the  tissue.  This 
has  been  proved  for  entire  muscles,  by  making  a  mass  of  muscle, 
or  many  fibres  together,  contract  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  with 
Avhich  a  fine,  perpendicular,  graduated  tube  communicates.  Any 
diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  contracting  muscle  woiild  be 
attended  by  a  fall  of  fluid  in  the  tube  ;  but  when  the  experiment 
is  carefully  performed,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  remains 
the  same,  whether  the  muscle  be  contracted  or  not. 
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Ill  thus  shortening,  muscles  appear  to  swell  vj),  becoming 
rounder,  more  prominent,  harder,  and  apparently  tougher.  But 
this  hardness  of  muscle  in  the  state  of  contraction,  is  not  due  to 
increased  firmness  or  condensation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  to 
the  increased  tension  to  which  tlie  fibres,  as  well  as  their  tendons 
and  other  tissues,  are  subjected  from  the  resistance  ordinarily 
opposed  to  their  contraction.  When  no  resistance  is  offered,  as 
when  a  muscle  is  cut  off  from  its  tendon,  not  only  is  no  hardness 
perceived  during  contraction,  but  the  muscular  tissue  is  even 
softer,  more  extensile,  and  less  elastic  than  in  its  ordinary  uncoii- 
tracted  state.  Diu-ing  contraction  in  each  fibre  it  is  said  that  the 
anisotropous  or  doubly  refractive  elements  become  less  refractive 
and  the  singly  refractive  more  so  (fig.  294). 

(4.)  Chemical  changes. — (a)  The  reaction  of  the  muscle  which 
is  normally  alkaline  or  neutral  becomes  decidedly  acid,  from  the 
development  of  sai'colactic  acid,  (h)  The  muscle  gives  out  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  takes  up  oxygen,  the  amount  of  the  CO,  given 
out  not  appearing  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  0  taken  in, 
and  so  doubtless  in  part  arising  from  some  other  source,  (c)  Certain 
imperfectly  understood  chemical  changes  occur,  in  all  probability 
connected  with  (a)  and  (6).  Glycogen  is  diminished,  and  glucose, 
or  muscle  sugar  (inosite)  appears ;  the  extractives  are  increased. 

(5.)  Electrical  changes. — When  a  muscle  contracts  the  natural 
muscle  cun'ent  or  cmTents  of  rest  undergo  a  distinct  diminution, 
which  is  due  to  the  appearance  in  the  actively  contracting  muscle 
of  cun'ents  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  existing  in  the  muscle 
at  rest.  This  causes  a  temporary  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  original  cuiTcnt,  and 
is  called  by  some  the  negative  variation  of  the  muscle  cuiTent,  and 
by  others  a  current  of  action. 

Conditions  of  Contraction. — [a)  The  in-itability  of  muscle, 


_  ■~' 

^'K-  'i^i.—ilnsclt-cuTvts  from  Hit  gaslrncnem'm«  of  a  frng,  illustrating  effects  of  alterations 

in  temperature. 


as  indicated  by  length  of  latent  period,  velocity  and  extent  of  con- 
traction, is  greatest  at  a  certain  mean  temperature ;  (6)  after  a 
number  of  contractions  a  muscle  gradually  becomes  exhausted ; 
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(c)  the  activity  of  muscles  after  a  time  disappears  altogether 
when  they  are  removed  fronl  the  body  or  tlie  arteries  are  tied  ; 

(d)  oxygen  is  used  up  in  muscular  contraction,  but  a  muscle  will 
act  for  a  time  in  vacuo  or  in  a  gas  which  contains  no  oxygen  :  in 
this  case  it  is  of  course  using  up  the  oxygen  already  in  store  ; 

(e)  the  contraction  is  greater  if  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
nerve,  than  if  it  be  applied  to  the  muscle  directly. 

Response  to  Stimuli. — The  two  kinds  of  fibres,  the  striped 
and  the  unstriped,  have  characteristic  differences  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  act  on  the  application  of  the  same  stimulus  ;  differ- 
ences which  may  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  their  respective 
differences  of  structure,  but  to  some  degree,  possibly,  to  their 
respective  modes  of  connection  witli  the  nervoiis  system.  When 
irritation  is  applied  directly  to  a  muscle  with  striated  fibres,  or  to 
the  motor  nerve  sujiplying  it,  contraction  of  the  part  irritated, 
and  of  that  only,  ensues  ;  and  this  contraction  is  instantaneous, 
and  ceases  on  the  instant  of  withdrawing  the  irritation.  But 
when  any  part  with  mistrijaed  muscular  fibres,  e.g.,  tlie  intestines 
or  bladder,  is  irritated,  the  subsequent  contraction  ensues  more 
slowly,  extends  beyond  the  part  irritated,  and,  with  alternating 
relaxation,  continues  for  some  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
irritation.  The  difference  in  the  modes  of  contraction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  muscular  fibres  may  be  pai^ticularly  illustrated  by  the 
effects  of  the  repeated  stimuli  with  the  magnetic  interruptor. 
The  rapidly  succeeding  shocks  given  by  this  means  to  the  nerves 
of  muscles  excite  in  all  the  transversely-striated  muscles,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  heart,  a  fixed  state  of  tetanic  contraction  as 
previously  described,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  stimiilus  is  con- 
tinued, and  on  its  withdrawal  instantly  ceases ;  but  in  the  muscles 
with  unstriped  fibres  they  excite  a  slow  vermicular  movement, 
which  is  comparatively  slight  and  alternates  with  rest.  It  con- 
.tinues  for  a  time  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn. 

In  their  mode  of  responding  to  these  stimuli,  all  the  skeletal  muscles,  or 
those  with  transverse  striae,  are  alike ;  but  among  those  with  unstriped 
'fibres  there  are  many  differences — a  fact  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  their  peculiarity  depends  as  well  on  their  connection  with  nerves  and 
ganglia  as  on  their  own  properties.  The  ureters  and  gall-bladder  are  the 
parts  least  excited  by  stimuli  ;  they  do  not  act  at  all  till  the  stimulus  has 
been  long  applied,  and  then  Contract  feebly,  and  to  a  small  extent.  The 
contractions  of  the  caicum  and  stomach  are  quicker  and  wider-spread  : 
still  quicker  those  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder  if  it  be  not  too 
full.  The  actions  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  of  the  vas  deferens, 
and  pregnant  uterus,  are  yet  more  vivid,  more  regular,  and  more  sustained  ; 
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and  they  require  no  more  stimulus  than  that  of  the  air  to  excite  them. 
The  heart,  on  account,  doubtless,  of  its  striated  muscle,  is  the  quickest  and 
most  vigorous  of  all  the  muscles  of  organic  life  in  contracting  upon  irri- 
tation, and  appears  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  other  respects,  to  be  the 
connecting  member  of  the  two  classes  of  muscles. 

All  the  muscles  retain  their  property  of  contracting  under  the  influence 
of  stimuli  applied  to  them  or  to  their  nerves  for  some  time  after  death,  the 
period  being  longer  in  cold-blooded  than  in  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  nnd 
shorter  in  Birds  than  in  Mammalia.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  more  active 
.the  respiratory  process  in  the  living  animal,  the  shorter  is  the  time  of 
duration  of  the  irritability  in  the  muscles  after  death  :  and  this  ia  confirmed 
by  the  comparison  of  different  species  in  the  same  order  of  Vertebrata. 
But  the  period  during  which  this  irritability  lasts,  is  not  the  same  in  all 
persons,  nor  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  same  persons.  In  a  man  it  ceases, 
.according  to  Nysten,  in  the  following  order  ; — first  in  the  left  ventricle,  then 
in  the  intestines  and  stomach,  the  urinary  bladder,  right  ventricle,  oeso- 
phagus, iris  ;  then  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk,  lower  and  upi)cr 
extremities  ;  lastly,  in  the  right  and  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

C.  Bigor  Mortis. 

After  the  muscles  of  the  dead  body  have  lost  their  irritability 
or  capability  of  being  excited  to  contraction  by  the  applicati(5n 
x)f  a  stimidus,  they  spontaneously  pass  into  a  state  of  contraction, 
apparently  identical  with  that  which  ensues  during  life.  It 
affects  all  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  and,  where  external  circum- 
stances do  not  prevent  it,  commonly  fixes  the  limbs  in  that  whicli 
is  their  natural  posture  of  equilibrium  or  rest.  Hence,  and  from 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  is 
produced  a  general  stiffening  of  the  body,  constituting  the  7igor 
inortis  or  post-mortem  rigidity. 

When  this  condition  has  set  in,  the  muscle  (a)  becomes  acid  in 
reaction  (due  to  development  of  sarco-lactic  acid),  (6)  gives  off  car- 
ionic  acid  in  great  excess,  (c)  Its  volume  is  slightly  diminished  : 
{d)  the  muscular  fibres  become  shortened  and  opaque,  and  their 
substance  sets  firm.  It  comes  on  much  more  rapidly  after 
muscular  activity,  and  is  hastened  by  warmth.  It  may  be  brought 
on,  in  muscles  exposed  for  experiment,  by  the  action  of  distillcil 
water  and  many  acids,  also  by  freezing  and  thawing  again. 

Cause. — The  immediate  cause  of  rigor  seefns  to  be  a  chemical 
one,  namely,  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  plasma.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish three  main  stages — (i.)  Gradual  coagulation.  (2.)  (Con- 
traction of  coagulated  muscle-clot  (myosin),  and  squeezing  out  of 
muscle-serum.  (3.)  Putrefaction.  After  the  first  stage,  restora- 
tion is  possible  through  the  circulation  of  arterial  blood  through 
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the  muscles,  and  even  when  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  vitahty 
may  be  restored  by  dissolving  the  coagiilum  of  the  muscle  in  salt 
solution,  and  passing  arterial  blood  thi'ough  its  vessels.  In  the 
third  stage  recovery  is  impossible. 

Order  of  Occurrence. — The  muscles  are  not  affected  simul- 
taneously by  rigor  mortis.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw- 
first  ;  next,  the  upper  extremities,  extending  from  above  down^ 
wards ;  and  lastly,  reaches  the  lower  limbs ;  in  some  rare  in- 
stances only,  it  affects  the  lower  extremities  before,  or  simul- 
taneously with,  the  upper  extremities.  It  usually  ceases  in  the 
order  in  which  it  began  :  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the  upper 
extremities,  and  lastly,  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  never  com- 
mences earlier  than  ten  minutes,  and  never  later  than  seven 
hom'S,  after  death  ;  and  its  duration  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  lateness  of  its  accession.  Heat  is  developed  diuring  the  passage 
of  a  muscular  fibre  into  the  condition  of  rigor  mortis. 

Since  rigidity  does  not  ensue  until  muscles  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  being  excited  by  external  stimuli,  it  follows  that  all 
circmnstances  which  cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irri^ 
tabiUty,  induce  an  early  occm-rence  of  the  rigidity,  while  con^ 
ditions  by  which  the  disajjpearance  of  the  initability  is  delayedj 
are  succeeded  by  a  tardy  onset  of  this  rigidity.  Hence  its  speedy 
occun-euce,  and  equally  speedy  departure  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
exhausted  by  chronic  diseases  ;  and  its  tardy  onset  and  long  con- 
tinuance after  sudden  death  from  acute  diseases.  In  sonle  cases 
of  sudden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injiu'ies,  or  paroxysms  of 
passion,  rigor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  really  a  complete  absence  of  the  post-mortem  rigidity  in  any 
such  cases ;  for  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  rigidity  may  supervene  immediately  after  death, 
and  then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely 
observable. 

£.V2)erimvnts.  —  Brown- S6quard  took  five  rabbits,  and  killed  them  by- 
removing  their  hearts.  In  the  first,  rigidity  came  on  in  lo  hours,  and  lasted 
192  hours  ;  in  the  second,  which  was  feebly  electrified,  it  commenced  in 
7  houi-s,  and  lasted  144  ;  in  the  third,  which  was  more  strongly  electrified, 
it  came  on  in  two,  and  lasted  72  hours  ;  in  the  fourth,  which  was  still 
more  strongly  electrified,  it  came  on  in  one  hour,  and  lasted  20 ;  while, 
in  the  last  rabbit,  which  was  submitted  to  a  powerful  electro-galvanic 
current,  the  rigidity  ensued  in  seven  minutes  after  death,  and  passed  away 
in  25  minutes.    From  this  it  appears  that  the  more  powerful  the  electric 
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current,  the  sooner  does  the  rigidity  ensue,  and  the  shorter  is  its  duration  ; 
and  as  the  liglituing  shock  is  so  much  more  powerful  than  any  ordinary 
electric  discharge,  the  rigidity  may  ensue  so  early  after  death,  and  pass 
away  so  rapidly  as  to  escape  detection.  The  influence  exercised  upon  the 
onset  and  duration  of  post-mortem  rigidity  by  causes  which  exhaust  the 
irritability  of  the  muscles,  was  well  illustrated  in  further  experiments  by 
the  same  physiologist,  in  which  he  found  that  the  rigor  mortis  ensued  far 
more  rapidly,  and  lasted  for  a  shorter  period  in  those  muscles  which  had 
been  powerfully  electrified  just  before  death  than  those  which  had  not  been 
thus  acted  upon. 

The  occiu-rence  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
existence  of  jjaralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the  jsaralysis  has  not 
been  attended  with  very  imperfect  niiti'ition  of  the  muscular 
tissue. 

The  rigidity  affects  the  involimtary  as  well  as  the  voluntaiy 
muscles,  whether  they  be  constructed  of  striped  or  unstrij)ed 
fibres.  The  rigidity  of  involuntary  muscles  with  striped  fibres 
is  shown  in  the  contraction  of  the  heart  after  death.  The  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  with  unstriped  fibres  is  shown  by  an 
experiment  of  Valentin,  who  found  that  if  a  graduated  tube 
connected  with  a  jjortion  of  intestine  taken  from  a  recently-killed 
animal,  be  filled  with  water,  and  tied  at  the  ojDposite  end,  the 
water  will  in  a  few  hours  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  tiJbe,' 
owing  to  "the  contraction  of  the  intestinal  walls.  It  is  still  better 
sliown  in  the  arteries,  of  which  all  that  have  muscular  coats  con- 
tract after  death,  and  thus  present  the  roundness  and  cord-like 
feel  of  the  arteries  of  a  limb  lately  removed,  or  those  of  a  body 
recently  dead.  tSubsequently  they  relax,  as  do  all  the  other 
muscles,  and  feel  lax  and  flabb}^,  and  lie  as  if  flattened,  and  Avith 
their  walls  nearly  in  contact. 


Actions  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  act  as 
sources  ofpower  for  removing  levers, — the  latter  consisting  of  the 
various  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

Examples  of  the  three  orders  of  levers  in  the  Human  Body. — All 

levers  have  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  power,  the  weir/ Jit  to  be  removed,  and  the  axis  nf  motion  or  fulcrum. 
In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  the  ^^owcr  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  lever,  the 
wciffJit  at  the  other,  and  the  fulcrum,  between  the  two.  If  the  initial  letters 
only  of  the  2>owcr,  weight,  and  fulcrum  be  used,  the  arrangement  will  stand 
thus : — P.F.W.   A  poker  as  ordinarily  used,  or  the  bar  in  fig.  296,  may  ba 
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cited  as  an  example  of  this  variety  of  lever  ;  while,  as  aiv  instance  in  whicii 
the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  are  used  as  a  lever  of  the  same  kind,  may 
be  mentioned  the  act  of  raising  the  body  from  the  stooping  posture  by 


Fig.  206. 


means  of  the  hamstring  muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
(fig.  296). 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  arrangement  is  thus  : — P.W.F. ;  and  this 
leverage  is  employed  in  the  act  of  raising  the  handles  of  a  vvheelban-ow,  or 
in  stretching  an  elastic  band,  as  in  fig.  297.    In  the  human  body  the  act  of 


Fig.  2gr. 


opening  the  mouth  by  depressing  the  lower  jaw  is  an  example  of  the  same 
kind — the  tension  of  the  muscles  whicli  close  the  jaw  representing  the 
weight  (fig.  297). 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  the  arrangement  is — F.P.W..  and  the  act  of 
raising  a  pole,  as  in  fig.  297,  is  an  example.  In  the  human  body  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  leverage.  The  act  of 
bending  the  fore-arm  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  (fig.  298).  Tiie  act 
of  biting  is  another  example. 
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At  the  nnkle  we  have  examples  of  all  three  kinds  of  lever,  ist  kind- 
Extending  the  foot.  3rd  kind — Flexing  the  foot.  In  both  these  cases  the 
foot  represents  the  weight :  the  ankle  joint  the  fulcrum,  the  power  being 
the  calf  muscles  in  the  first  case  and  the  tibialis  anticus  in  the  second  case. 


Fig.  298. 


2nd  kind — When  the  body  is  raised  on  tip- toe.  Here  the  ground  is  the 
fulcrum,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  at  the  ankle  joint  the  weight,  and 
the  calf  muscles  the  power. 

In  the  human  body,  levers  are  most  frequently  used  at  a  disadvantage  as 
regards  power,  the  latter  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  range  of 
motion.  Thus  in  the  diagrams  of  the  first  and  third  kinds  it  is  evident  that 
the  power  is  so  close  to  the  fulcrum,  that  great  force  must  be  exercised  in 
order  to  produce  motion.  It  is  also  evident,  however,  from  the  same  diagrams, 
that  by  the  closeness  of  the  power  to  the  fulcrum  a  great  range  of  move- 
ment can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  comparatively  slight  shortening  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  greater  number  of  tlic  more  important  muscular  actions  of 
the  human  body — those,  namely,  which  are  arranged  hamioniouslj' 
so  as  to  subserve  some  definite  j)ui'pose  or  other  in  the  animal 
economy — are  described  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  in  the  sec- 
tions which  treat  of  the  physiology  of  the  processes  by  which  these 
muscular  actions  are  resisted  or  carried  out.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  very  important  and  somewhat  complicated  muscular 
acts  which  may  be  best  described  in  this  place. 

Walking. — In  the  act  of  walking,  almost  every  voluntary  muscle  in  the 
body  is  brought  into  play,  either  directly  for  purposes  of  progression,  or 
indirectly  for  the  proper  balancing  of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  muscles  of  the 
arms  are  least  concerned  ;  but  even  these  are  for  the  most  part  instinctively 
in  action  also  to  some  extent. 

Among  the  chief  muscles  engaged  directly  in  the  act  of  walking  are  those 
of  the  calf,  which,  by  pulling  up  the  heel,  pull  up  also  the  astragalus,  and 
with  it,  of  course,  the  whole  body,  the  weight  o£  which  is  transmitted 
through  the  tibia  to  this  bone  (fig.  298).    When  starting  to  walk,  say  with 
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the  left  leg,  this  raising  of  the  body  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  muscles  of  the 
left  calf,  but  the  trunk  is  thrown  forward  in  such  a  way,  that  it  would  fall 
prostrate  were  it  not  that  the  right  foot  is  brought  forward  and  planted  on 
the  ground  to  support  it.  Thus  the  muscles  of  the  left  calf  are  assisted  in 
their  action  by  those  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  trunk  and  legs  which,  by 
their  contraction,  pull  the  body  forwards ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  trunk  form 
a  slanting  line,  with  the  inclination  forwards,  it  is  plain  that  when  the 
heel  is  raised  by  the  calf -muscles,  the  whole  body  will  be  raised,  and  pushed 
obliquely  forwards  and  upwards.  The  successive  acts  in  taking  the  first 
step  in  walking  are  represented  in  fig.  299,  i,  2,  3. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  by  the  time  the  body  has  assumed  the  position 
No.  3,  it  is  time  that  the  right  leg  should  be  brought  forward  to  support  it 


Fig.  299. 


and  prevent  it  from  falling  prostrate.  This  advance  of  the  other  leg  (in 
this  case  the  righf)  is  effected  partly  by  its  mechanically  swinging  forwards, 
pendulum-wise,  and  partly  by  muscular  action  ;  the  muscles  used  being — 
1st,  those  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  which  bend  the  thigh  forwards  on  the 
pelvis,  especially  the  rectus  femoris,  with  the  psoas  and  the  iliacus  ;  zndly, 
the  hamstring  muscles,  which  slightly  bend  the  Zeiy  on  the  thigh  ;  toid.ydJy, 
the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  which  raise  the  front  of  the  foot  and 
toes,  and  so  prevent  the  latter  in  swinging  forwards  from  hitching  in  the 
ground. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  of  walking,  which  has  been  just  described,  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  (4,  fig.  299). 

When  the  right  foot  has  reached  the  ground  the  action  of  the  left  leg  has 
not  ceased.  The  calf-muscles  of  the  latter  continue  to  act,  and  by  pulling 
up  the  heel,  throw  the  body  still  more  forwards  over  the  right  leg,  now 
bearing  nearly  the  whole  weight,  until  it  is  time  that  in  its  turn  the  left  leg 
should  swing  forwards,  and  the  left  foot  be  planted  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  body  from  falling  prostrate.  As  at  first,  while  the  calf  muscles  of  one 
leg  and  foot  are  preparing,  so  to  speak,  to  j^ush  the  body  forward  and  upwai-d 
from  behind  by  raising  the  heel,  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  trunk  and 
of  the  same  leg  (and  of  the  other  leg,  except  when  it  is  swinging  forwards) 
are  helping  the  act  hj  pullivg  the  legs  and  trunk,  so  as  to  make  them  incline 
forward,  the  rotation  in  the  inclining  forwards  being  effected  mainly  at  the 
ankle  joint.  Two  main  kinds  of  leverage  are,  therefore,  employed  in  the 
act  of  walking,  and  if  this  idea  be  firmly  grasped,  the  details  will  be  under- 
stood with  comparative  ease.  One  kind  of  leverage  employed  in  walking  is 
essentially  the  same  with  that  employed  in  pulling  forwanl  the  pole,  as  in 
fig.  298.    And  the  other,  less  exactly,  is  that  employed  in  raising  the  handle 
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of  a  wheelbarrow.  Now,  supposing  the  lower  end  of  the  pole  to  be  placed 
in  the  barrow,  we  should  have  a  very  rough  and  inelegant,  but  not  altogether 
bad  representation  of  the  two  main  levers  employed  in  the  act  of  walking. 
The  body  is  i)uUml  forward  by  the  muscles  in  front,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  pole  might  be  by  the  force  applied  at  P.  (fig.  298),  while  the  raising 
of  the  heel  and  j'vshinff  forwards  of  the  trunk  by  the  calf-muscles  is  roughly 
represented  on  raising  the  handles  of  the  barrow.  The  manner  in  which 
these  actions  are  performed  alternately  by  each  leg,  so  that  one  after  the 
other  is  swung  forwards  to  support  the  trunk,  which  is  at  the  same  time 


Fig.  300. 


pushed  and  jntllnd  forwards  by  the  muscles  of  the  other,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  previous  description. 

There  is  one  more  ithing  to  be  noticed  especially  in  the  act  of  walking. 
Inasmuch  as  the  body  is  being  constantly  supported  and  balanced  on  each 
leg  alternately,  and  therefore  on  only  one  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity 
over  the  line  of  support  formed  by  the  bones  of  each  leg,  as,  in  its  turn,  it 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  effected  is  one  element  in  the  differences  which 
exist  in  the  walking  of  different  people.  Thus  it  may  be  done  by  an 
instinctive  slight  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the  head  of  each  femur  in  turn,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  shall  fall  over  the  foot 
of  this  side.  Thus  when  the  body  is  pushed  onwards  and  upwards  by  the 
raising,  say,  of  the  ri(]ht  heel,  as  in  fig.  299,  3,  the  pelvis  is  instinctively  by 
various  muscles,  made  to  rotate  on  the  head  of  tlie  left  femur  at  the  ace- 
tabulum, to  the  left  side,  so  that  the  weight  may  fall  over  the  line  of  support 
formed  by  the  left  leg  at  the  time  that  the  rUjht  leg  is  swinging  forwards, 
and  leaving  all  the  work  of  support  to  fall  on  its  fellow.  Such  a  "  rocking  " 
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movement  of  the  trunk  and  pelvis,  however,  is  accompaTiipd  by  a  movement 
of  the  whole  trunk  and  leg  over  the  foot  which  is  being  planted  on  the 
ground  (fig.  300)  ;  the  action  being  accompanied  with  a  compensatory  out- 
ward movement  at  the  hip,  more  easily  appreciated  by  looking  at  the  figure 
(in  wliich  this  movement  is  shown  exaggerated)  than  described. 

Thus  the  body  in  walking  is  continually  rising  and  swaying  alternately 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  its  centre  of  gravity  has  to  be  brought  alter- 
nately over  one  or  other  leg  ;  and  the  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  altered  in 
correspondence  with  the  varying  position  of  the  weight  which  it  has  to 
support.  The  extent  to  which  the  body  is  raised  or  swayed  differs  much  in 
difiFerent  people. 

In  walking,  one  foot  or  the  other  is  always  on  the  ground.  The  act  of 
leaping'  or  jumping:,  consists  in  so  sudden  a  raising  of  the  heels  by  the 
sharp  and  strong  contraction  of  the  calf-muscles,  that  the  body  is  jerked  off 
the  ground.  At  the  same  time  the  effect  is  much  increased  by  first  bending 
the  thighs  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  and  then  suddenly 
straightening  out  the  angles  thus  formed.  The  share  which  this  action  has 
in  producing  the  effect  may  be  easily  known  by  attempting  to  leap  in  the 
upright  posture,  with  the  legs  quite  straight. 

Running:  is  performed  by  a  series  of  rapid  low  jumps  with  each  leg  alter- 
nately ;  so  that,  during  each  complete  muscular  act  concerned,  there  is  a 
moment  when  both  feet  are  off  the  gi'ound. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which  any 
given  effect  is  produced,  can  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  infinite 
number  of  combined  and  harmoniously  arranged  muscular  contractions 
which  are  necessary  for  even  the  simplest  acts  of  locomotion. 

Action  of  the  Involuntary  Muscles. — The  involuntary 
muscles  are  for  the  most  part  not  attached  to  bones  arranged  to 
act  as  levers,  but  enter  into  the  foraiation  of  sixch  hollow  parts  as 
require  a  dimiimtion  of  their  calibre  h\  muscular  action,  under 
particular  circumstances.  Examples  of  tliis  action  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  intestines,  urinary  bladder,  heart  and  blood-vessels,  gall- 
bladder, gland-ducts,  etc. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  contraction  of  the  striated  and 
non-striated  fibres  has  been  already  refen-ed  to  (p.  476) ;  and  the 
peculiar  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action  of  the  latter  fibres  has 
been  described  at  p.  476. 

Source  of  Muscular  Action. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
each  act  of  contraction  on  tlie  part  of  a  muscle  was  accompanied 
by  a  correlative  waste  or  destruction  of  its  own  substance ;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  excreta,  especially  of  m-ea, 
presumably  the  expression  of  this  waste,  was  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  amoimt  of  muscular  woi'k  perfomied.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  both  that  the  theory  itself  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
supposed  facts  on  which  it  was  fotmded  do  not  exist. 

It  is  true  that  in  tlic  action  of  muscles,  as  of  all  other  jjarts. 
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there  is  a  certain  destruction  of  tissue  or,  in  other  words,  a 
certain  '  wear  and  tear '  which  may  be  represented  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted ;  but  it  is  not  the 
am-elative  expression  or  only  source  of  the  power  manifested. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  which  is  excreted  after  mus- 
cular exertion  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  was  formerly  supposed ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  slight.  And  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  waste  of  muscle-substance  can  be  expressed,  with  un- 
important exceptions,  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  increased 
excretion  of  lu-ea,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than 
in  destruction  of  muscle,  for  the  source  of  muscular  action.  For, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  all  force  manifested  in  the  living  body 
must  be  the  correlative  expression  of  force  previously  latent  in 
the  food  eaten  or  the  tissue  formed ;  and  evidences  of  force 
expended  in  the  body  must  be  found  in  the  excreta.  If,  there- 
fore, the  nitrogenous  excreta,  represented  chiefly  by  urea,  are  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  accoimt  for  the  work  done,  we  must 
look  to  the  non-nitrogenous  excreta,  as  carbonic  acid  and  watei', 
which,  presumably,  cannot  be  the  expression  of  wasted  muscle- 
substance. 

The  quantity  of  these  non-nitrogenous  excreta  is  imdoubtedly 
increased  by  active  muscular  efforts,  and  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  water,  the  carbonic  acid, 
at  least,  is  the  result  of  chemical  action  in  the  system,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  combustion  of  non-nitrogenous  food,  although,  doubt- 
less, of  nitrogenous  food  also.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the 
conclusion, — that  the  substance  of  muscles  is  not  wasted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  they  perform ;  and  that  the  non-nitrogenous 
as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  foods  may,  in  their  combustion,  afford 
the  reqiiisite  conditions  for  muscular  action.  The  lu-gent  neces- 
sity for  nitrogenous  food,  esjjecially  after  exercise,  is  probably  due 
more  to  the  need  of  nutrition  by  tlie  exhausted  muscles  and  other 
tissues  for  which,  of  coiu'se,  nitrogen  is  essential,  than  to  such 
food  being  superior  to  non-nitrogenous  substances  as  a  source  of 
muscular  jjower. 

Electrical  L'uj{rents  in  Nkrves. 

The  electrical  condition  <jf  Nerves  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction,  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  in  the  present  chapter. 
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If  a  piece  of  nerve  be  removed  from  the  body  and  subjected  to 
examination  in  a  way  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  muscle 
which  has  been  described  (p.  460),  electrical  currents  are  found  to 
exist  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  natural  muscle  cun*ents, 
and  which  are  called  natm-al  verve  currents  or  currents  of  rest, 
according  as  one  or  other  theory  of  their  existence  be  adopted,  as 
in  the  case  with  muscle.  One  point  (equator)  on  the  surface  being- 
positive  to  all  other  points  nearer  to  the  cut  ends,  and  the  greatest 
deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  taking  place  when  one 
electrode  is  applied  to  the  equator  and  the  other  to  the  centre  of 
either  cut  end.  As  in  the  case  of  muscle,  these  nerve-cm-rents  imder- 
go  a  negative  variation  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  varia- 
tion being  momentary  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  natural 
currents  ;  and  are  similarly  known  as  the  cm-rents  of  action. 
The  currents  of  action  are  propagated  in  both  directions  from  the 
point  of  the  application  of  the  stimulus,  and  are  of  momentary 
duration. 

Jliieoscopic  Frog. — This  negative  variation  may  be  demonstrated  by 
means  of  the  following  experiment. — The  new  current  produced  by  stimu- 
lating the  nerve  of  one  nerve-muscle  preparation  may  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  nerve  of  a  .second  nerve-muscle  preparation.  The  foreleg  of  a  fi'og  with 
the  nerve  going  to  the  gastrocnemius  cut  long  is  placed  upon  a  glass  plate, 
and  arranged  in  such  way  that  its  nerve  touches  in  two  places  the  sciatic 
nerve,  exposed  but  preserved  in  situ  in  the  opposite  thigh  of  the  frog. 
The  electrodes  from  an  induction  coil  are  placed  behind  the  sciatic  nerve  of. 
the  second  preparation,  high  up.  On  stimulating  it  with  a  single  induction 
shock,  the  muscles  not  only  of  the  same  leg  are  found  to  undergo  a  tvritch, 
but  also  those  of  the  first  preparation,  although  this  is  not  near  the  elec- 
trodes, and  so  the  stimulation  cannot  be  due  to  an  escape  of  the  current  into 
the  first  nerve.    This  experiment  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  rlieoscojyic 

Nerve-stimuli. — Nerve-fibres  require  to  be  stimulated  before 
they  can  manifest  any  of  their  properties,  since  they  have  no 
power  of  themselves  of  generating  force  or  of  originating  impulses. 
The  stimvili  Avhich  are  capable  of  exciting  nerves  to  action,  are, 
as  in  the  case  of  muscle,  very  diverse.  They  are  very  similar  in 
each  case.  The  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  electric 
stimuli  which  may  be  used  in  the  one  case  are  also,  with  certain 
differences  in  the  methods  employed,  efficacious  in  the  other.  The 
chemical  stinuili  are  chiefly  these :  withdrawal  of  water,  as  by 
drying,  strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  ifec, 
free  inorganic  acids,  except  phosphoric  ;  some  organic  acids ;  ether, 
chloroform,  and  bile  salts.    The  electrical  stimuli  employed  are 
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the  induction  and  contin\ious  currents  concerning  which  the 
observations  in  reference  to  muscular  contraction  should  be  con- 
sulted, p.  465.  Weaker  electrical  stimuli  will  excite  nerve  than 
will  excite  muscle ;  the  nerve  stimulus  appears  to  gain  strength 
as  it  descends,  and  a  weaker  stimulus  applied  far  from  the  muscle 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  stronger  one  applied  to  the  nerve 
near  the  muscle. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  add  some  account  of  the  effect 
of  a  constant  electrical  current,  such  as  that  obtained  from 
Daniell's  battery,  upon  a  nerve.  This  effect  may  be  studied  with 
the  apparatus  described  before.  A  pair  of  electrodes  are  placed 
behind  the  nerve  of  the  nerve-muscle  preparation,  with  a  Du  Bois 
Reymond's  key  arranged  for  short  circuiting  the  battery  current, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  the  key  is  opened  the  current  is  sent 
into  the  nerve,  and  when  closed  the  current  is  cut  off.  It  will  be 
found  that  with  a  current  of  moderate  strength  there  will  be  a 
contraction  of  the  muscle  both  at  the  opening  and  at  the  closing 
of  the  key  (called  respectively  making  and  breaking  contractions), 
but  that  during  the  interval  between  these  two  events  the  muscle 
remains  flaccid,  provided  the  battery  current  continues  of  constant 
intensity.  If  the  cuiTcnt  be  a  very  weak  or  a  very  strong  one  the 
effect  is  not  quite  the  same ;  one  or  other  of  the  contractions  may 
be  absent.  Which  of  these  contractions  is  absent  depends  upon 
another  circumstance,  viz.,  the  direction  of  the  current.  The 
direction  of  the  current  may  be  ascending  or  descending;  if 
ascending,  the  anode  or  positive  pole  is  nearer  the  muscle  than 
the  kathode  or  negative  pole,  and  the  cuirent  to  return  to  the 
battery  has  to  pass  up  the  nerve,  if  descending,  the  position  of 
the  electrodes  is  reversed.  It  will  be  necessary  before  considering 
this  question  further  to  return  to  the  apparent  want  of  effect  of 
the  constant  current  during  the  interval  between  the  make  and 
break  contraction  :  to  all  appearances  no  effect  is  produced  at  all, 
but  in  reality  a  very  important  change  is  brought  about  in  the 
nerve  by  the  passage  of  this  constant  (polarising)  current.  This 
may  be  shown  in  two  ways,  first  of  all  by  the  galvanometer.  If  a 
piece  of  nerve  be  taken,  and  if  at  either  end  an  arrangement  be 
made  to  test  the  electrical  condition  of  the  nerve  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  non-polarisable  electrodes  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
wliilc  to  the  central  portion  a  pair  of  electrodes  connected  with  a 
Daniell's  battery  be  applied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  natural 
nerve-currents  are  profoundly  altered  on  the  passage  of  the  constant 
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current  in  the  •  neighbourhood.  If  the  polarising  current  be  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  latter  the  natural  cun-ent  is  increased, 
l?ut  ;if  in  the  direction  ojjposite  to  it,  the  natural  current  is 
diminished.  This  change,  produced  by  the  continual  passage  of 
th^  battery-current  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished frorn  the  negative  variation  of  the  natural  current  to 
■which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  and  which  is  a  momentary 
change  occurring  on  the  sudden  application  of  the  stimulus.  The 
condition  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Electrotonus. 

The  other  way  of  showing  the  effect  of  the  same  polarising  cur- 
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Fig.  301. — Diagram  illustrating  the  effects  of  various  intensities  of  the  polarising  currents.  n,n', 
nerve ;  a,  anode ;  k,  kathode ;  the  cuiTes  above  indicate  increase,  and  those  below 
decrease  of  irritability,  and  when  the  current  is  small  the  increase  and  decrease  ore 
both  small,  with  the  neutral  point  near  a,  and  so  on  as  the  current  is  increased  in 
strength. 

rent  is  by  taking  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  and  applying  to  the 
nerve  a  pair  of  electrodes  from  an  induction  coil  whilst  at  a  point 
further  removed  from  the  muscle,  electrodes  from  a  Daniell's 
battery  are  arranged  with  a  key  for  sho^-t  circuiting  and  an  ap- 
paratus (reverser)  by  which  the  battery  current  may  be  reversed 
in  direction.  If  the  exact  point  be  ascertained  to  which  the  secon- 
dary coil  should  be  moved  from  the  primar'y  coil  in  order  that  a 
minimum  contraction  be  obtained  by  the  induction  shock,  and 
the  secondary  coil  be  removed  slightly  further  from  the  primaiy, 
the  induction  current  cannot  now  produce  a  contraction ;  but  if  the 
polarising  current  be  sent  in  a  descending  direction,  that  is  to  say, 
Avith  the  kathode  nearest  the  other  electrodes,  the  induction  cui'- 
rent,  which  was  before  insufRcient,  will  prove  sufficient  to  cause  a 
contraction ;  whereby  indicating  that  with  a  descending  current 
the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  increased.  By  means  of  a  somewhat 
similar  experiment  it  may  be  shown  that  an  ascending  current 
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■will  diminish  the  irritability  of  a  nerve.  Similarly,  if  instead  of 
applying  the  induction  electrodes  below  the  other  electrodes  they 
are  applied  between  them,  like  effects  are  demonstrated,  indicating 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  is  increased  by  a  constant  current,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  anode  diminished.  This  increase  in  irritability  is  called 
Jcathelectrotonus,  and  similarly  the  decrease  is  called  antlectrotomis. 
As  there  is  between  the  electrodes  both  an  increase  and  a  decrease 
of  iiTitability  on  the  passage  of  a  polarising  current,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  increase  must  shade  olT  into  the  decrease,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  neutral  point  where  there  is  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  of  irritability.  The  position  of  this  neutral  point  is 
found  to  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  polarising  current — when 
the  cuiTcnt  is  weak  the  point  is  nearer  the  anode,  when  strong 
nearer  the  kathode  (fig.  301) ;  when  a  constant  current  passes  into 
a  nerve,  therefore,  if  a  contraction  result,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  is  due  to  the  increased  irritability  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  kathode,  but  the  breaking  contraction  must  be  produced 
by  a  rise  in  imtability  fi'om  a  lowered  state  to  the  normal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  anode.  The  contractions  produced  in  the 
muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  by  a  constant  current  have 
been  an-anged  in  a  table  which  is  known  as  Pfliiger's  Law  of 
Contractions.  It  is  really  only  a  statement  as  to  when  a 
contraction  may  be  expected  : — 
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Make. 

Break. 

Make. 

Break. 

Ye  . 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Moderate   . . . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No, 

No. 

Yes. 

The  difficulty  in  this  table  is  chiefly  in  the  effect  of  a  weak 
current,  but  the  following  statement  will  explain  it.  The  increase 
of  irritability  at  the  kathode  is  more  potent  to  produce  a  contrac- 
tion than  the  rise  of  imtability  at  the  anode,  and  so  with  weak 
currents  the  only  effect  is  a  contraction  at  the  make  of  both  cur- 
rents, and  the  descending  current  is  more  potent  than  the  ascend- 
ing (and  with  still  weaker  currents  is  the  only  one  which  produces 
any  effect),  since  the  kathode  is  near  the  muscle    wliereas  in  the 
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case  of  the  ascending  cun'ent  the  stimulus  has  to  pass  through  a 
district  of  diminished  irritability,  which  with  a  very  strong  ciu'- 
rent  acts  as  a  block,  but  with  a  weak  only  slightly  affects  the 
contraction.  As  the  current  is  stronger  recovery  from  anelectro- 
tonus  is  able  to  produce  a  contraction  as  well  as  kathelectrotonus, 
a  contraction  occurs  both  at  the  make  and  the  break  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  absence  of  contraction  with  a  very  strong  current  at 
the  break  of  the  ascending  current  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  region  of  fall  in  irritability  at  the  kathode  blocks  the 
stimulus  of  the  rise  in  irritability  at  the  anode. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  two  circumstances  influence  the  effect 
of  the  constant  current  upon  a  nerve,  viz.,  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  cuiTent.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  stimulus  should 
be  applied  suddenly  and  not  gradually,  and  that  the  irritability  of 
the  nerve  be  normal,  and  not  increased  or  diminished.  Sometimes 
(when  the  nerve  is  specially  in-itable  ?)  instead  of  a  simple  con- 
traction a  tetanus  occurs  at  the  make  or  break  of  the  constant 
current.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  at  the  break  of  a  strong- 
ascending  current  which  has  been  passing  for  some  time  into  the 
preparation  ;  this  is  called  Hitter's  tetanus,  and  may  be  increased 
by  passing  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  or  stopped  by  passing 
a  current  in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

NUTEITION;   THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE 

HUMAN  BODY. 

The  various  physiological  processes  which  occur  in  the  human 
body  have,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  nervous  and  gene- 
rative systems,  Avhich  will  be  considered  in  succeeding  chapters, 
now  been  dealt  with,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  in  this  chapter 
a  summary  of  what  has  been  considered  more  at  length  before. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads, 
(i).  The  Evidence  and  Amount  of  Expenditure.  (2).  The  Sources 
and  Amount  of  Income.  (3).  The  Sources  and  Objects  of  Expen- 
diture. 
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I.  Evidence  and  Amount  of  ExpenditTire.— There  is  com- 
plete evidence  of  Expenditure  by  the  living  body.  . 

From  the  table  (p.  238)  it  will  be  seen  how  the  various  amDunts 
of  the  excreta  are  calculated. 

II.  From  the  Lungs  there  is  exhaled  every  24  hours, 


Of  Carbonic  Acid,  about    .  '     .  '     .       .  15,000  gi'ains 

„  Water   5,000  ,. 

Traces  of  organic  matter. 

b.  From  the.  Skin — • 

AVater   1 1,500  grains 

Solid  and  gaseous  matter      .       .       .    .  250  „ 

c.  From  the  Kidneys — 

Water   23,000  gi'ains 

Organic  matter   680  „ 

Minerals  or  salines   420  „ 

d.  From  the  Intestines — 

Water   2,000  grains' 


Various  organic  and  mineral  substances    .       800  ,, 

In  the  account  of  Expenditure,  must  be  remembered  in  addition  the  milk 
(during  the  period  of  suckling),  and  the  products  of  secretion  from  the 
generative  organs  (ova,  menstrual  blood,  semen) ;  but,  from  their  variable 
and  uncertain  amounts,  these  cannot  be  reckoned  with  the  preceding. 


Altogether,  the  expenditure  of  the  body  represented  by  the 
sum  of  these  various  excretory  products  amounts  every  24  hours 
to— 

Solid  and  gaseous  matter    ....    17.150  grains  (1,1 13  grms.) 
Water  (cither  fluid  or  combined  with  the 

solids  and  gaseous  matter)  .      .       .    .   49,500    „       (2,695    r  ) 


The  matter  thus  lost  by  the  body  is  matter  the  chemical  at- 
tractions of  whicli  have  been  in  great  part  satisfied  ;  and  Avhich 
remains  quite  useless  as  food,  until  its  elements  have  been  again 
separated  and  re-aiTanged  by  members  of  the  vegetable  world. 
It  is  especially  instructive  to  compare  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  jjroducts  of  expenditure,  thus  separated  by  the  various 
excretory  organs,  with  that  of  the  sources  of  income  to  be  imme- 
diately considered.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  if  the 
human  body  is  to  maintain  its  size  and  composition,  there  nmst 
be  added  to  it  matter  coiTcsponding  in  amount  with  that  which  is 
lost.    The  income  must  equal  the  expenditure. 
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-■  2.  SoTxrees  and  Amount  of  Income. — The  Income  of  the 
body  consists  partly  of  Food  and  Drink,  and  partly  of  Oxygen. 
Into  the  stomach  there  is  received  daily  : — 

Solid  (chemically  diy)  food   ....    8,000  grains  (520  grms.) 
Water  (as  water,  or  variously  combined 
with  solid  fooa)  35,000-40,000  ,,  (2,444    „  ) 

By  the  Lungs  there  is  absorbed  daily ; — 
O^yge'^  13,000  „    (844   „  ) 

The  average  total  daily  receipts,  in  the  shape  of  food,  drink 
and  oxygen,. correspond,  therefore,  with  the  average  total  daily 
expenditure,  as  shown  by  the  following  table. 


Income. 

Solid  food  .       .       .    S,ooo  gi-ains 
Water    ....  37,650  ,, 
Oxygen      .       .      .  13.000  „ 


58,650  gi-ains 
(3,808  grms.,  or  about  8i  lb.) 


Exjjcnditure. 

Lungs       .       .       .  20,000  grains. 

Skin      ....  11,750  „ 

Kidneys     .       .       .  24,100  ,. 

Intestines      .       .    .    2,800  „ 

(Generative  and  mam- 
mary-gland products 
are  supposed  to  be 
included) 


58,650  gi-ains 
(About  3,808  grms.) 


Tliese  quantities  are  approximate  only.  But  they  may  be  taken 
as  fair  averages  for  a  healthy  adult.  The  absolute  identity  of  the 
two  numbers  (in  grains)  in  the  two  tables  is  of  course  diagram- 
matic. No  such  exactitude  in  the  account  occurs  in  any  living 
body,  in  the  course  of  any  given  twentj^-four  hours.  But  any 
difference  which  exists  between  the  two  amounts  of  income  and 
expenditure  at  any  given  period,  corresponds  merely  Avith  the 
slight  variations  in  the  amount  of  capital  (weight  of  body)  to 
which  the  healthiest  subject  is  liable. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  food  (p.  239)  may  be  profit- 
ably compared  with  that  of  the  excreta,  as  before  mentioned. 
The  greater  part  of  our  food  is  composed  of  matter  which  contains 
much  potential  energy ;  and  in  the  chemical  changes  (combustion 
and  other  processes)  to  ^vhich  it  is  subject  in  the  body,  active 
energy  is  manifested. 

3.  The  Sources  and  Objects  of  Expenditure. — The  sources 
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of  the  necessary  waste  and  exi^enditure  in  the  h'ving  body  are 
various  and  extensive.  They  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

( 1 )  Common  wear  and  tear  ;  such  as  that  to  which  all  stiiictures, 
living  and  not  living,  are  subjected  by  exposure  and  work ;  but 
which  must  be  especially  large  in  the  soft  and  easily  decaying 
structures  of  an  animal  body. 

(2)  Manifestations  of  Force  in  the  form  either  of  Heat  or  Motion, 
In  the  former  case  (Beat),  the  combustion  must  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  (3  7 '8°  C.)  throughout 
the  whole  substance  of  the  body,  in  all  varieties  of  external  tem- 
perature, notwithstanding  the  large  amount  continually  lost  in 
the  ways  previously  enumerated.  In  the  case  of  Motion, 
there  is  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  {a)  Ordinary  muscular 
movements,  as  in  Prehension,  Mastication,  Locomotion,  and 
numberless  other  ways :  as  well  as  in  (6)  Various  involuntary 
movements,  as  in  Respiration,  Circulation,  Digestion,  kc. 

(3)  Manifestation  of  Nerveforce ;  as  in  the  general  regulation 
of  aU  physiological  processes,  e.g..  Respiration,  Circulation, 
Digestion ;  and  in  Volition  and  all  other  manifestations  of 
cerebral  activity. 

(4)  The  energy  expended  in  all  physiological  processes,  e.g.,  Nutri- 
tion, Secretion,  Growth,  and  the  like. 

The  total  expenditure  or  total  manifestation  of  energy  by  an 
animal  body  can  be  measured,  with  fair  accuracy ;  the  tei-ms  used 
being  such  as  are  employed  in  connection  with  other  than  vital 
operations.  All  statements,  however,  must  be  considered 
for  the  present  approximate  only,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  comparative  share  of  expenditure  to  be 
assigned  to  the  various  objects  just  enumerated. 

The  amount  of  energy  daily  manifested  by  tlie  adult  human 
body  in  (ct)  the  maintenance  of  its  temperature ;  (6)  in  internal 
mechanical  work,  as  in  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
the  heart,  (fee. ;  and  (c)  in  external  mechanical  work,  as  in  loco- 
motion and  all  other  voluntary  movements,  has  been  reckoned  at 
about  3,400  foot-tons.  Of  this  amount  only  one-tenth  is 
directly  expended  in  internal  and  external  mechanical  work ;  the 
remainder  being  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  body's  heat. 
The  latter  amount  represents  the  heat  which'  would  be  required 
to  raise  48"4  lb.  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point; 
or  if  converted  into  mechanical  power,  it  would  suffice  to  i-aise 
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the  body  of  a  man  weighing  about  150  lb.  through  a  vertical 
height  of  81  miles. 

To  the  foregoing  amounts  of  exjDenditure  must  be  added  the 
quite  unknown  quantity  expended  in  the  various  manifestations 
of  nerve-force,  and  in  the  work  of  nutrition  and  growth  (using 
these  terms  in  their  widest  sense).  By  comparing  the  amount 
of  energy  which  should  be  produced  in  the  body  from  so  much 
food  of  a  given  kind,  with  that  Avhich  is  actually  manifested  (as 
shown  by  the  various  products  of  combustion,  in  the  excretions) 
attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  to  estimate,  by  a  process  of 
exclusion,  these  unknown  quantities  ;  but  all  such  calculations 
must  be  at  present  considered  only  very  doubtfully  approximate. 

Sources  of  Error. — Among  the  sources  of  error  in  any  such 
calculations  must  be  reckoned,  as  a  chief  one,  the,  at  present, 
entirely  unknown  extent  to  which  forces  external  to  the  body 
(mainly  heat)  can  be  utilised  by  the  tissues.  We  are  too  apt  to 
think  that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  ai-e  directly  correlated, 
as  far  as  living  beings  are  concerned,  with  the  chemico-vital 
transformations  involved  in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
members  of  the  vegetable  world  only.  But  animals,  although 
comparatively''  independent  of  external  heat  and  other  forces, 
probably  utilise  them,  to  the  degree  occasion  offers.  And  although 
the  correlative  manifestation  of  energy  in  the  body,  due  to 
external  heat  and  light,  may  still  be  measured  in  so  far  as  it  may 
take  the  form  of  mechanical  work  ;  yet,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  the 
form  of  expenditure  in  nutrition  or  nerve-force,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  include  it  by  any  method  of  estimation  yet  dis- 
covered ;  and  all  accounts  of  it  must  be  matters  of  the  purest 
theory.  These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  usual  daily  amount  of  food,  with  that 
which  is  actually  manifested  daily  by  the  body ;  the  former 
leaving  but  a  small  margin  for  anything  beyond  the  maintenance 
of  heat,  and  mechanical  work. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  we  have  supposed  that  the  excreta 
are  exactly  replaced  by  the  ingesta. 

Nitrogenous  Eqtdlibrium  and  F(»'mation  of  Fat. — If  an  animal, 
however,  which  has  undergone  a  starving  period,  be  fed  upon  a 
diet  of  lean  meat  it  is  found  that  instead  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nitrogen  being  stored  up,  as  one  would  expect,  the  chief  part 
of  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  urea,  and  continuing  with  the  diet 
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the  excreted  nitrogen  approximates  more  and  more  closely  to  the 
ingested  nitrogen  nntil  at  last  the  amounts  are  equal  in  both 
cases.  This  is  called  nitrogenous  equilUn-iuin.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  an  increase  of  weight  which  is  due  to  the  putting  on  of 
fat.  If  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  protoplasm 
of  the  tissues  is  able  to  form  fat  out  of  proteid  material  and  to 
split  it  up  into  urea  and  fat.  If  fat  be  given  in  small  quantities 
with  the  meat,  for  a  time  the  carbon  of  the  egesta  and  ingesta 
are  equal,  but  if  the  fat  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
body  weight  increases  from  a  deposition  of  fat ;  not,  however,  by 
a  mere  mechanical  deposition  or  filtration  from  the  blood,  but  by 
an  actual  act  of  secretion  by  the  protoplasm  whereby  the  fat 
globules  are  stored  up  within  itself :  similarly  as  regards  cai'bo- 
hydrates,  if  they  are  in  small  quantity,  the  carbon  appears  in  the 
excreta,  but  beyond  a  certain  amount  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  retained  in  fat,  having  been  by  the  protoplasm  stored  up  within 
itself  in  that  material.  The  amount  of  proteid  material  required 
to  produce  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  considerable,  but  it  may  be 
materially  diminished  by  the  addition  of  carbo-hydrate  or  fatty 
food  or  of  gelatine  to  the  exclusively  meat  diet. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  consider  how  the  protoplasm  acts  in 
converting  food  into  energy  and  decomposition  products,  since  the 
substance  itself  does  not  undergo  much  change  in  the  process 
except  a  slight  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  We  may  assume  that 
it  is  the  property  of  protoplasm  to  separate  from  the  blood  the 
materials  which  it  may  require  to  produce  secretions,  in  the  case 
of  the  protoplasm  of  secreting  glands,  or  to  enable  it  to  evolve 
heat  and  energy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  protoplasm  of  muscle.  The 
substances  are  very  possibly  different  for  each  process,  and  the 
decomposition  products,  too,  may  be  different  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity. Proteid  materials  appear  to  be  specially  needed,  as  is  shown 
by  the  invariable  pi-esence  of  urea  in  the  urine  even  during 
starvation  ;  and  as  in  the  latter  case,  there  has  been  no  food  from 
which  these  materials  could  have  been  derived,  the  urea  is  con- 
sidered to  be  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  nitrogenous 
tissues  themselves.  The  removal  of  all  fat  from  the  body  in  a 
starvation  period,  as  the  first  ajaparent  change,  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  fat  is  also  a  specially  necessary  pabulum  for  the 
production  of  protoplasmic  energy ;  and  the  fact  that,  as  mentioned 
above,  with  a  diet  of  lean  meat  an  enormous  amount  appeal's  to 
be  required,  suggests  that  in  that  case  protoplasm  obtains  the  fat 
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it  needs  from  the  proteid  food,  which  process  must  be  evidently  a 
source  of  much  waste  of  nitrogen.  The  idea  that  proteid  food 
has  two  destinations  in  the  economy,  viz.,  to  form  organ  or  tissue 
proteid  which  builds  up  organs  and  tissues,  and  circulating  proteid, 
from  which  the  organs  and  tissues  derive  the  materials  of  their 
secretions  or  for  producing  their  energy,  is  a  convenient  one,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  protoplasm  would  go  to  the  expense  of  con- 
struction simply  for  the  sake  of  immediate  destruction. 


CHAPTEK  XVJ. 

THE  VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

The  Larynx.- — In  nearly  all  air-breathing  vertebrate  animals 
there  are  arrangements  for  the  production  of  sound,  or  voice,  in 
some  parts  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.    In  many  animals,  the 


Fig.  302.— r/ie  Larynx,  an  seen  from  the.  front,  showing  the  cartilages  and  ligaments.  The 
muscles,  with  the  exception  of  one  crico-thjroid,  are  cut  off  short.  (Stoerk.) 

sound  admits  of  being  variously  modified  and  altered  during  and 
after  its  production ;  and,  in  man,  one  such  modification  occurring 
in  obedience  to  dictates  of  the  cerebrum,  is  speech. 
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It  has  been  proved  by  observations  on  living  subjects,  by  nieahS 
of  the  laryngoscope  (p.  500),  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  the  larynx 
taken  from  the  dead  body,  that  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  is 
the  result  of  the  vibration  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  ligaments,  or 
true  vocal  cords  (A,  cv,  fig.  307)  which  bound  the  glottic,  caused  by 
currents  of  expired  air  imjjellcd  over  their  edges.  If  a  free  open- 
ing exists  in  the  trachea,  the  soimd  of  the  voice  ceases,  but  it 
retiu-ns  if  the  opening  is  closed.  An  opening  into  the  air-passages 
above  the  glottis,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  prevent  the  voice 
being  produced.  By  forcing  a  current  of  air  through  the  larynx 
in  the  dead  subject,  clear  vocal  soimds  are  elicited,  though  the 
epiglottis,  the  upper  ligaments  of  the  larynx  or  false  vocal  cords, 
the  ventricles  between  them  and  the  inferior  ligaments  or  true 
vocal  cords,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  be  all 
removed ;  provided  the  true  vocal  cords  remain  entire,  with  their 
points  of  attachment,  and  be  kept  tense  and  so  approximated  that 
the  fissure  of  the  glottis  may  be  narrow. 


Lig.  C( 


Vig.  303. —  'J'/ie.  lai-i/iij;  as  sei-.n  J'rum  bc/iiiirl  'i/li'i-  ivmoi-iil  of  tin:  viuaclci.    The  ciiitiIago.s  aud 
ligaincntM  only  remain.  fStoerk.) 

Tlie  vocal  ligaments  or  cords,  tliereforc,  are  regarded  as  the 
proper  organs  for  the  production  of  vocal  soimds  :  tiie  modifica- 
tions of  these  sounds  being  effected,  as  will  be  presently  explained, 
by  other  parts — tongue,  teeth,  lips,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  them.  The 
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structure  of  hhe  vocal  cords  is  adapted  to  enable  them  to  vibrate 
like  tense  membranes,  for  they  are  essentially  composed  of  elastic 
tissue ;  and  they  are  so  attached  to  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  tlic 
larynx  that  their  position  and  tension  can  be  variously  altered  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  these  parts. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice.  It 
may  be  said  to  consist  essentially  of  the  two  vocal  cords  and  the 
various  cartilaginous,  muscidar,  and  other  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  not  only  can  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  (rima  glottidis), 
of  which  they  are  the  lateral  boundaries,  be  closed  against  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  air  to  or  from  the  lungs,  but  also  by  means 
of  which  the  cords  themselves  can  be  stretched  or  relaxed,  shortened 
or  lengthened,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  air  in  passing  over  them,  to  set  them  vibrating  and 
produce  various  sounds.  Their  action  in  respiration  has  been 
already  referred  to. 

Anatomy  of  the  Larynx. — The  jiriiicipal  parts  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  larynx  (figs.  302  and  303)  are — the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the 
cricoid  cartilage  ;  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  ;  and  the  two  true  vocal 
cords  (fig.  307).  The  epiglottis  (fig.  303),  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
voice,  and  is  chiefly  useful  in  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  from 
the  entrance  of  food  and  drink  in  deglutition.  It  also  probably  guides 
mucus  or  other  fluids  in  small  amount  from  the  mouth  around  the  sides 
of  the  upper  opening  of  the  glottis  into  the  pharynx  and  CESophagus  : 
thus  preventing  them  from  entering  the  lai^ynx.  The  false  vocal  cords 
{em,  fig.  307),  and  the  ventncle  of  the  larynx,  which  is  a  space  between  the 
false  and  the  true  cord  of  either  side,  need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

Cartilagres.^ — («)  The  thyroid  cartilage  (fig.  304,  i  to  4)  does  not  fonn  a 
complete  ring  around  the  larynx,  but  only  covers  the  front  portion. 
(&)  The  crieoUl  cartilage  (fig.  304,  5,  6),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  complete 
ring ;  the  back  part  of  the  ring  being  much  broader  than  the  front.  On 
the  top  of  this  broad  portion  of  the  cricoid  are  (f)  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
(fig.  304,  7),  the  connection  between  the  cricoid  below  and  arytenoid  car- 
tilages above  being  a  joint  with  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments,  the 
latter  permitting  tolerably  free  motion  between  them.  But  although  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  can  move  on  the  cricoid,  they  of  couree  accompany  the 
latter  in  all  its  movements,  just  as  the  head  may  nod  or  turn  on  the  toj)  of 
the  spinal  column,  but  must  accompany  it  in  all  its  movements  as  a 
whole. 

Joints  and  Lig-aments. — The  thj'roid  cartilage  is  also  connected  with  the 
cricoid,  not  only  by  ligaments,  but  also  by  joints  with  synovial  membranes  ; 
the  lower  cornua  of  the  thyroid  clasping,  or  nipping,  as  it  were,  the 
cricoid  between  them,  but  7iot  so  tightly  but  that  the  thyroid  can  revolve, 
within  a  certain  range,  around  an  axis  passing  transvereely  through  the  two 
joints  at  which  the  cricoid  is  clasped.  The  vocal  cords  arc  attached  (behind) 
to  the  front  portion  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  (in  front) 
to  the  re-entering  angle  at  the  back  part  of  the  thyroid  ;  it  is  evident, 
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therefore,  that  all  niovenieuts  of  either  of  these  cartilages  must  produce  an 
effect  on  them  of  some  kind  or  other.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  rest  on  the  top  of  the  back  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
are  connected  with  it  by  capsular  and  other  ligaments,  all  movements  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  must  move  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  also  produce  an  effect  on 
the  vocal  cords. 

Intrinsic  Muscles.  —  The  so-called 
IntriHsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  or  those 
which,  in  their  action,  have  a  direct 
action  on  the  vocal  cords,  are  nine  in 
number — four  pairs,  and  a  single  muscle ; 
namely,  two  crico-thyroid  muscles,  two 
tJu/rv-ari/te/wid,  two  jiostcr/nr  rriao- 
arytcmoid.  two  laferul  crico-anjtenoid . 
and  one  ari/tcmud  muscle.  Their  actions 
are  as  follows: — When  the  rnou-thi/roid 
muscles  (10,  fig.  306)  contract,  they  rotate 

the  cricoid  on  the  thyroid  cartilage  in 

such  a  manner,  that  the  upper  and  back 

part  of  the  former,  and  ol  necessity  the 

arytenoid  cartilages  on  the  top  of  it,  are 

tipped  backwards,  while  the  thyroid  is 

inclined  forward  ;  and  thus,  of  course, 

the  vocal  cords  being  attached  in  front 

to  one,    and  behind  to  the  other,  are 

"  put  on  the  stretch." 

The   tJii/r<i-anjtc)toid  muscles  on  the 

other  hand,  have  an  opposite  action — 

pulling  the  thyroid  backwards,  and  the 

arytenoid  and  upper  and  back  part  of  the 

rrinoid  cartilages  forwards,  and  thus  re- 
laxing the  vocal  cords. 

The  crico-arytniuidci  jwstici  muscles 

(fig.  303)  dilate  the  glottis,  and  separate 

the  vocal  cords,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  an  action  on  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  By  their  contraction  they  tend  to  pull  together  the  outer  angles 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  rotate  the  latter  at  their 
joint  with  the  cricoid,  and  of  course  to  throw  asunder  their  anterior  angles 
to  which  the  vocal  cords  are  attached. 

These  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  opposed  by  the  crieo-ary- 
tenoidei  latemles,  which,  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  other 
side  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  have  of  course  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  and 
<;lose  the  glottis. 

The  aperture  of  the  glottis  can  be  also  contracted  by  the  arytenoid 
muscle  (tig.  305),  which,  in  its  contraction,  pulls  together  the  upper  parts 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  between  which  it  extends. 

Nerve  Supply. — In  the  performance  of  tlie  functions  of  the  larynx  the 
sensory  tihnncnts  of  the  niijwrior  laryiKjcal  liranch  of  the  vagi  su))ply  that 
acute  sensibility  by  which  the  glottis  is  guarded  against  the  ingress  of 
foreign  bodies,  or  of  irrespirable  gases.  The  contact  of  these  stimulates  the 
nerve  filaments  ;  and  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 

K  K  2 


Fig.  304.— f,'«c(;/fiy«,9  <)/■  the  lin-i/iix 
seen  from  the  front,  i  to  4,  thyroid 
cartilage ;  i,  vertical  ridge  or 
pomum  Adami;  2,  right  ala ;  j, 
superior,  and  4,  inferior  comu  of 
the  right  side ;  5,  6,  cricoid  carti- 
lage ;  5,  inside  'of  the  posterior 
part;  6,  anterior  naiTOW  part  of 
the  ring;  7,  ai-ytenoid  cartilages, 
xi. 
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whether  it  produce  sensation  or  not,  is  reflected  to  the  filaments  of  the 
vccurrmt  or  iiiforior  lariingenl  hranch,  and  excites  contraction  of  the 
muscles  that  close  the  glottis.  Both  these  branches  of  pneumogastric 
co-operate  also  in  the  production  and  regulation  of  the  voice  ;  the  inferior 


laryngeal  determining  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  vary  the  tension 
•of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
sensation  of  the  state  of  these  muscles  necessary  for  their  continuous 
guidance.  And  both  the  branches  co-operate  in  the  actions  of  the  larynx 
in  the  ordinary  slight  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  glottis  in  the  acts  of 
expiration  and  inspiration,  and  more  evidently  in  those  of  coughing  and 
other  forcible  respiratory  movements. 

The  laryngoscope  is  an  iusti-ument  employed  in  investigating  during 
life  the  condition  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea.  It  consists  of  a 
large  concave  mirror  with  perforated  centre,  and  of  a  smaller  mirror  fixed 
in  a  long  handle.  It  is  thus  used  :  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  chair,  a  good 
light  (argand  burner,  or  Limp)  is  arranged  on  one  side  of,  and  a  little  above 
his  head.  The  operator  fixes  the  large  mirror  round  his  head  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  looks  through  the  central  aperture  with  one  eye.  He 
then  seats  himself  opposite  the  patient,  and  so  alters  the  position  of  the 
miiTor,  which  is  for  this  purpose  provided  with  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  that 
a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  on  the  lips  of  the  patient. 

The  patient  is  now  directed  to  throw  his  head  slightly  backwards,  and  to 
open  his  mouth  ;  the  reflection  from  tlie  niii-ror  lights  up  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  by  a  little  alteration  of  the  distance  bstween  the  operator  and 
the  patient  the  point  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  light  is  reflected  by 
the  mirror — in  other  words  its  focal  length — is  readily  discovered.  The 
small  mirror  fixed  in  the  handle  is  then  warmed,  either  by  holding  it  over 
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to  the  hand  or  cheek,  when  it 


the  lamp,  or  by  putting  it  into  a  vessel  of  warm  water  ;  this  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  condensation  of  breath  upon  its  surface.    The  degree  of  heat  h- 
reguhited  by  applying  the  back  of  the  mirror 
should  feel  warm  without  being  painful. 

After  these  preliminaries  the  patient 
is  directed  to  put  out  his  tongue,  which 
is  held  by  the  left  hand  gently  but  firmly 
against  the  lower  teeth,  by  means  of  a 
handkerchief.  The  warm  mirror  is  passed 
to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  until  it  rests 
upon  and  slightly  raises  the  base  of  the 
uvula,  and  at  the  same  time  the  light  is 
directed  upon  it :  an  inverted  image  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  will  be  seen  in 
the  mirror.  If  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 
be  alone  seen,  the  handle  of  the  mirror 
must  be  slightly  lowered  until  the  larynx 
comes  into  view  ;  care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  move  the  mirror  upon 
the  uvula,  as  it  excites  retching.  The 
observation  should  not  he  prolonged,  but 
should  rather  be  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals. 

The  structures  seen  will  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  as 
to  inspiration,  expiration,  phonation,&;c. ; 
they  are  (figs.  307)  first,  and  apparently 
at  the  posterior  part,  the  htiite  of  the 
tungiif,  immediately  belovsr  which  is  the 
arcuate  outline  of  the  qjigluttis,  with  its 
cushion  or  tubercle.  Then  are  seen  in  the 
central  line  the  true  rncal  cords,  white 
and  shining  in  their  normal  condition, 
inverted  image)  posteriorly  ;  between  them  is  left  a  chink,  narrow  whilst 
a  high  note  is  being  sung,  wide  during  a  deep  inspiration.  On  each  side  of 
the  true  vocal  cords,  and  on  a  higher  level,  are  the  pink/ffiw  cooal  cord.t. 
Still  more  externally  tlian  the  false  vocal  cords  is  the  arytcm-ep'Kiloftidcau 
fold,  in  which  arc  situated  upon  each  side  three  small  elevations  ;  of  these 
the  most  external  is  the  cartlUKjv.  of  Wrinl/crg,  the  intermediate  is  the 
rart'daijc-  0/  Santo  H/ii,  whilst  the  summit  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  in 
front,  and  somewhat  below  the  preceding,  being  only  seen  during  deep 
inspiration.  The  rinas  of  tlic.  traclica,  and  even  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  itself,  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  may  be  .seen 
in  the  interval  between  the  true  vocal  cords. 


"f 


Fij^'.  306. — Latei-til  cietc  nf' 
Hit',  hiri/nx.  8,  thyroid  cartilage  ;  q. 
I'ricoid  cartilage  ;  lo,  erico-thyroid 
muscle  ;  ii,  crico-thyroid  ligament ; 
12,  first  rings  of  trachea.  (Wilhs.) 


The  cords  approximate  (in  tiie 


Movements  of  the  Vocal  Cords. — Tlie  placing  of  the  vocal 
cords  in  a  position  parallel  one  witl>  the  otlier,  is  effected  by  u 
combined  action  of  the  various  intrinsic  muscles  wliich  act  on  them 
— the  thyro-arytcuoidei  having,  with(jut  much  reason,  the  credit 
of  taking  the  largest  sliarc  in  tiie  production  of  this  effect.  Fig. 
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307  is  intended  to  show  the  various  positions  of  the  vocal  cords 
under  different  circumstances.  Thus,  in  ordinary  tranquil  breath- 
ing, the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular  (b),  becoming 


Pig.  307.— !/7i/*ee  larynpo^tcopic  views  of  the  mpt'nor  tijierlurt  oj  thr  lart/itx  and  ttnrnnnttlhifl 
pin  ts.  A,  the  glottis  during:  the  emission  of  <a  liigh  note  in  singing ;  B,  in  easy  anil 
quiet  inhalation  of  air ;  C,  in  the  state  of  nviilest  ])0ssible  dihitation,  as  in  iulialing  a 
very  deep  breatli.  The  diagrams  A',  B',  and  C",  show  in  horizontal  sections  of  the 
glottis  the  position  of  tlie  vocal  ligaments  and  ai-j-tenoid  cartilages  in  the  three  several 
states  represented  in  the  other  lignres.  In  all  the  figures,  so  far  as  marked,  the  letters 
indicate  the  parts  as  follows,  viz. :  /,  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  the  upper  free  part  of 
the  epiglottis  ;  e',  the  tubercle  or  cushion  of  the  epiglottis  ;  pli,  part  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  phai-jaix  behind  the  lai-jmx  ;  in  thi>  margin  of  the  aiyteno-epiglottidoan 
fold  w,  the  swelling  of  the  membrane  caused  by  the  cartilages  of  Wiisbcrg  ;  that  of 
the  cartilages  of  Santorini ;  n,  the  ti])  or  summit  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  ;  <■  c.  tlie 
tiTie  vocal  cords  or  lips  of  the  lima  glottidis  ;  c  v  .1,  the  .superior  or  false  vocal  coids  : 
between  them  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  ;  in  C,  tr  is  iilaced  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
receding  trachea,  and  h  indicates  the  comment ement  of  the  two  bronchi  beyond  the 
bifurcation  which  may  be  brought  into  view  in  thi-sstateof  extreme  dilatation.  (Quain 
after  C'zerniak.) 


a  little  wider  at  each  inspiration,  and  ti  little  narrower  at  eacli 
expiration.  On  making  a  rapid  and  dec})  inspiration  the  opening 
of  the  glottis  is  widely  dilated  (as  in  c),  and  somewhat  lozcngo- 
shapcd.    At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  sound,  it  is  narrowed, 
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the  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartiUxges  being  brought  into  contact 
and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  approximated  and  made  parallel,-' 
at  the  same  time  that  their  tension  is  much  increased.  The 
higher  the  note  produced,  the  tenser  do  the  cords  become  (fig. 
307,  a)  ;  and  the  range  of  a  voice  depends,  of  course,  in  the  main, 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords 
can  be  thus  altered.  In  the  production  of  a  high  note,  the  vocal 
cords  are  brought  well  within  sight,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible 
with  the  help  of  the  laz-yngoscojie.  In  the  uttei-ance  of  grave- 
tones,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epiglottis  is  dejsressed  and  brought 
over  them,  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  look  as  if  they  were  trying 
to  hide  themselves  nnder  it  (fig.  308).  The  pjnglottis,  by  being 
somewhat  pressed  down  so  as  to  cover  the  superior  cavity  of  the 
larynx,  serves  to  render  the  notes  deeper  in  tone,  and  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  duller,  just  as  covering  the  end  of  a  short  tube 
placed  in  front  of  caoutchouc  tongues  lowers  the  tone.  In  no 
other  respect  does  the  epiglottis  appear  to  have  any  effect  in 
modifying  the  vocal  sounds. 

The  degree  of  aj^proximation  of  the  vocal  cords  also  usually 
corresponds  with  the  height  of  the  note  produced  ;  but  probablj'' 
not  always,  for  the  width  of  the  aperture  has  no  essential  influence 
on  the  height  of  the  note,  as  long  as  the  vocal  cords  have  the 
same  tension:  only  with  a  wide  aperture,  the  tone  is  more  difficult 
to  produce,  and  is  less  perfect, 
the  rushing  of  the  air  through  the 
apertiu'c  being  heard  at  tlie  same 
time. 

No  true  vocal  sound  is  pro- 
duced at  the  posterior  j^art  of  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  that,  viz., 
which  is  formed  by  the  space 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
For  if  the  ai-ytenoid  cartilages 
be  approximated  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  their  anterior  processes 
touch  each  other,  but  yet  leave 
an  opening  behind  them  as  well 
as  in  front,  no  second  vocal  tone  is  produced  hy  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  posterior  opening,  but  merely  a  rustling  or 
l)ubbling  sound  ;  and  the  height  or  pitch  of  the  note  jn'oduced  is 
the  same  whether  tiie  posterior  part  of  the  glottis  bo  open  or 


A 


Fif^'.  30H. —  V'iew  of  thf.  }i)>pcr  pnH  of  f.hf 
hiri/ii.r  118  seen  by  means  of  the  laryn- 
goscope diiiinf;;  tlie  utterance  of  a 
grave  note.  c.  epiglottis ;  tuber- 
cles of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini ; 

niytcnoid  cartilages ;  base  of 
the  tongue;  ph.  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  pharynx  (Czoniialf). 
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not,  provided  the  vocal  cords  maintain  tlie  same  degi'ee  of 
tension. 

The  Voicu  in  Singing  and  Speaking. 

Varieties  of  Vocal  Sounds.— The  laryngeal  notes  may  observe 
three  different  kinds  of  sequence.  The  fio-st  is  the  monotonous, 
in  which  the  notes  have  nearly  all  the  same  pitch  as  in  ordinaiy 
speaking  ;  the  variety  of  the  sounds  of  si)eech  being  due  to  articu- 
lation in  the  mouth.  In  speaking,  however,  occasional  syllables 
generally  receive  a  higher  intonation  for  the  sake  of  accent.  The 
second  mode  of  sequence  is  the  successive  transition  from  high  to 
low  notes,  and  vice  vei'sd,  without  intervals  ;  such  as  is  heard  in 
the  sounds,  which,  as  expressions  of  passion,  accompany  crying  in 
men,  and  in  the  howling  and  whining  of  dogs.  The  third  mode  of 
sequence  of  the  vocal  sounds  is  the  musical,  in  which  each  soxmd 
has  a  determinate  number  of  vibrations,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
vibrations  in  the  successive  soimds  have  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions that  characterise  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

In  different  individuals  this  comprehends  one,  two,  or  three 
octaves.  In  singers — that  is,  in  persons  apt  for  singing — it  extends 
to  two  or  three  octaves.  But  the  male  and  female  voices  com- 
mence and  end  at  different  points  of  the  musical  scale.  The 
lowest  note  of  the  female  voice  is  about  an  octave  higher  than  the 
lowest  of  the  male  voice  ;  the  highest  note  of  the  female  voice 
about  an  octave  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  male.  The  com- 
pass of  the  male  and  female  voices  taken  together,  or  the  entire 
scale  of  the  human  voice,  includes  about  four  octaves.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  male  and  female  voice  is,  therefore, 
in  t\ieiv  pitch  ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  by  their  tone, — the 
male  voice  is  not  so  soft.  The  voice  presents  other  varieties 
besides  that  of  male  and  female  ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  male 
voice,  technically  called  the  bass  and  tenor,  and  two  kinds  of 
female  voice,  the  contralto  and  mprano,  all  differing  from  each 
other  in  tone.  The  bass  voice  usually  reaches  lower  than  the 
tenor,  and  its  strength  lies  in  the  low  notes  ;  while  the  tenor 
voice  extends  higher  than  the  bass.  The  contralto  voice  has 
generally  lower  notes  tlian  the  soprano,  and  is  strongest  in  the 
lower  notes  of  the  female  voice  ;  M-hilc  the  soprano  voice  reaches 
higher  in  the  scale.  But  the  difference  of  compass,  and  of  power 
in  different  parts  of  the  scale,  is  not  the  essential  distinction 
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between  tlie  different  voices  ;  for  bass  singers  can  sometimes  go 
very  high,  and  the  contralto  frequently  sings  the  high  notes  like 
soprano  singers.  The  essential  difference  between  the  bass  and 
tenor  voices,  and  between  the  contralto  and  soprano,  consists  in 
their  tone  or  "  timbre,"  which  distinguishes  them  even  when  they 
are  singing  the  same  note.  The  qualities  of  the  barytone  and 
mezzo-soprano  voices  are  less  marked  ;  the  barytone  being  inter- 
mediate between  the  bass  and  tenor,  the  mezzo-sojyrano  between 
the  contralto  and  soprano.  They  have  also  a  middle  position  as 
<o  pitch  in  the  scale  of  the  male  and  female  voices. 

The  different  pitch  of  the  male  and  the  female  voices  depends 
on  the  different  length  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  two  sexes ;  their 
relative  length  in  men  and  women  being  as  three  to  two.  Tlie 
difference  of  the  two  voices  in  tone  or  "timbre,"  is  owing  to  the 
different  nature  and  form  of  tlie  resounding  walls,  which  in  the 
male  lai-ynx  are  much  more  extensive,  and  form  a  more  acute 
angle  anteriorly.  The  different  qualities  of  the  tenor  and  bass, 
and  of  the  alto  and  soprano  voices,  probably  depend  on  some 
peculiarities  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  membranous  and  cartila- 
ginous parietes  of  the  laryngeal  cavity,  which  are  not  at  present 
understood,  but  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea,  by  recollecting 
that  mnsical  instruments  made  of  different  materials,  e.g.,  metallic 
and  gut-strings,  may  be  tuned  to  the  same  note,  but  tliat  each 
will  give  it  with  a  peculiar  tone  or  "  timbre." 

The  larynx  of  boys  resembles  the  female  larynx  ;  their  vocal 
cords  before  puberty  are  not  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  adult 
cords ;  and  the  angle  of  their  thyroid  cartilage  is  as  little  promi- 
nent as  in  the  female  larynx.  Boys'  voices  are  alto  and  soprano, 
resembling  in  pitch  those  of  women,  but  louder,  and  differing 
somewhat  from  them  in  tone.  But,  after  the  larynx  has  under- 
gone the  change  produced  during  the  period  of  development  at 
puberty,  the  boy's  voice  becomes  bass  or  tenor.  While  the  change 
of  form  is  taking  place,  the  voice  is  said  to  "  crack  ; "  it  becomes 
imperfect,  frequently  hoarse  and  crowing,  and  is  unfitted  for  sing- 
ing imtil  the  new  tones  are  brought  luider  command  by  practice. 
In  eiinuchs,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  testes  before  puberty, 
the  voice  does  not  undergo  this  change.  The  voice  of  most  old 
people  is  deficient  in  tone,  unsteady,  and  more  restricted  in  extent : 
the  first  defect  is  owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  and  the  altered  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  ;  the  want  of 
.steadiness  arises  from  the  loss  of  nervous  power  and  connnand 
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over  the  muscles ;  the  result  of  which  is  here,  as  in  other  parts,  a 
tremulous  movement.  These  two  causes  combined  render  the 
voices  of  old  people  void  of  tone,  unsteady,  bleating,  and  weak. 

In  any  class  of  persons  arranged,  as  in  an  orchestra,  according 
to  the  character  of  voices,  each  would  possess,  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  bass,  or  tenor,  or  any  other  kind  of  voice, 
some  peculiar  character  by  which  his  voice  would  be  recognised 
from  all  the  rest.  The  conditions  that  determine  these  distinc- 
tions are,  however,  quite  unknown.  They  ai-e  probably  inherent 
in  the  tissues  of  the  larynx,  and  are  as  indiscernible  as  the  minute 
differences  that  characterize  men's  features  ;  one  often  observes, 
in  like  manner,  hereditary  and  family  peculiai'ities  of  voice,  as 
well  marked  as  those  of  the  limbs  or  face. 

Most  persons,  particularly  men,  have  the  power,  if  at  all 
capable  of  singing,  of  modulating  their  voices  through  a  double 
series  of  notes  of  different  character  :  namely,  the  notes  of  the 
natvu'al  voice,  or  chest-notes,  and  the  falsetto  notes.  The  natural 
voice,  which  alone  has  been  hitherto  considered,  is  fuller,  and 
excites  a  distinct  sensation  of  much  stronger  vibration  and 
resonance  than  the  falsetto  voice,  which  has  more  a  flute-like 
character.  The  deeper  notes  of  the  male  voice  can  be  produced 
only  with  the  natural  voice,  the  highest  with  the  falsetto  only ; 
the  notes  of  middle  pitch  can  be  produced  either  with  the  natural 
or  falsetto  voice  ;  the  two  registers  of  the  voice  are  therefore 
not  limited  in  such  a  maimer  as  that  one  ends  when  the  other 
begins,  but  they  run  in  part  side  by  side. 

Method  of  the  Production  of  Notes. — The  natural  or 
chest-notes,  are  produced  by  the  ordinary  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
cords.  The  mode  of  production  of  the  falsetto  notes  is  still 
obscure. 

By  Mliller  the  falsetto  notes  were  thought  to  be  due  to  vibratious  of  only 
the  inner  borders  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  the  opinion  of  Petrequin  and 
Diflay,  they  do  not  result  from  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  at  all,  but  from 
vibrations  of  the  air  passing  through  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  which  they 
believe  assumes,  at  such  times,  the  contour  of  the  oiihuurhuve  of  a  flute. 
Others  (considering  some  degree  of  similarity  wliich  exists  between  the 
falsetto  notes  and  the  peculiar  tones  called  harmonic,  which  arc  produced 
when,  by  touching  or  stopping  a  harp-string  at  a  particular  ]ioint,  only  a 
portion  of  its  length  is  allowed  to  vibrate)  have  supposed  that,  in  the 
falsetto  notes,  portions  of  the  vocal  ligaments  are  thus  isolated,  and  made 
to  vibrate  while  the  rest  are  held  still.  The  question  cannot  yet  be  settled; 
but  any  one  in  the  habit  of  singing  may  assure  himself,  both  by  the  difficulty 
of  passing  smoothly  from  one  set  of  notes  to  the  other,  and  by  the  necessity 
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of  exorcising  liimself  in  both  registers,  lest  he  should  become  very  deficient 
ill  one,  that  there  must  be  some  gi-eat  difference  in  the  modes  in  which 
their  respective  notes  are  produced. 

The  strength  of  the  voice  depends  partly  {a)  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  vocal  cords  can  be  made  to  vibrate ;  and  partly  (h)  ou 
the  fitness  for  resonance  of  the  membranes  and  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  lungs,  and  cavities  of  the 
mouth,  nostrils,  and  communicating  sinuses.  It  is  diminished  by 
anything  which  interferes  with  such  capability  of  vibration. 

The  intensitij  or  loudness  of  a  given  note  with  maintenance  of 
the  same  "  pitch,"  cannot  be  rendered  greater  by  merely  increas- 
ing the  force  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  glottis  ;  for  increase 
of  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  cceteris  paribus,  raises  the  pitch 
both  of  the  natural  and  the  falsetto  notes.  Yet,  since  a  singer 
possesses  the  power  of  increasing  the  loudness  of  a  note  from  the 
faintest  "  piano  "  to  "  fortissimo  "  without  its  pitch  being  altered, 
there  must  be  some  means  of  compensating  the  tendency  of  the 
vocal  cords  to  emit  a  higher  note  when  the  force  of  the  current  of 
air  is  increased.  This  means  evidently  consists  in  modifying  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  When  a  note  is  rendered  louder  and 
more  intense,  the  vocal  cords  must  be  relaxed  by  remission  of  the 
muscular  action,  in  proportion  as  the  force  of  the  current  of  the 
breath  through  the  glottis  is  increased.  When  a  note  is  rendered 
fainter,  the  reverse  of  this  must  occur. 

The  arches  of  the  x>cdate  and  the  uvida  become  contracted  during 
tiie  formation  of  the  higher  notes ;  but  their  contraction  is  the 
same  for  a  note  of  given  height,  whether  it  be  falsetto  or  not ; 
and  in  either  case  the  arches  of  the  palate  may  be  touched  with 
the  finger,  witliout  the  note  being  altered.  Their  action,  there- 
fore, in  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  seems  to  be  merely  the 
result  of  involuntary  associate  nervous  action,  excited  by  the 
voluntarily  increased  exertion  of  the  nniscles  of  the  larj'ux.  If 
the  palatine  arches  contribute  at  all  to  the  production  of  tlio 
higher  notes  of  the  natural  voice  and  the  falsetto,  it  can  only  be 
by  tlieir  increased  tension  strengthening  the  resonance. 

The  office  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  is  evidently  to  affoi'd  a 
free  space  for  the  vibrations  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis ;  they  may 
be  compared  witli  the  cavity  at  the  commencement  of  the  mouth- 
piece of  trumpets,  wliicii  allows  the  free  vibration  of  the  lips. 

Speech. — Besides  the  musical  tones  formed  in  tlie  larynx,  a 
great  number  of  other  sounds  can  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tubes, 
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between  the  glottis  and  the  external  apertures  of  the  air-passages, 
the  combination  of  which  sounds  by  the  agency  of  the  cerebrum 
into  different  groups  to  designate  objects,  properties,  actions,  &c., 
constitutes  language.  The  languages  do  not  employ  all  the 
soimds  which  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  the  combination  of 
some  with  others  being  often  difficult.  Those  sounds  which  are 
easy  of  combinatiou  enter,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  formation 
of  the  greater  number  of  languages.  Each  language  contains  a 
certain  number  of  such  sounds,  but  in  no  one  are  all  brought 
togethei*.  On  the  contrary,  different  languages  are  characterised 
by  the  prevalence  in  them  of  certain  classes  of  these  sounds,  while 
others  are  less  frequent  or  altogether  absent. 

Articulate  Sounds. — The  sounds  produced  in  speech,  or  the 
articulate  sounds,  are  commonly  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants: 
the  distinction  between  which  is,  that  the  sounds  for  the  former 
are  generated  by  the  larynx,  while  those  for  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced by  interruption  of  the  current  of  air  in  some  part  of  the 
air-passages  above  the  larynx.  The  term  consonant  has  been 
given  to  these  because  several  of  them  are  not  properly  sounded, 
except  consonantly  with  a  vowel.  Thus,  if  it  be  attempted  to 
pronounce  aloud  the  consonants  b,  d,  and  g,  or  their  modifica- 
tions, p,  t,  k,  the  intonation  only  follows  them  in  their  combination 
with  a  vowel.  To  recognize  the 'essential  properties  of  the  arti- 
culate sounds,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  them  as  they  are 
produced  in  whispering,  and  then  investigate  which  of  them  can 
also  be  uttered  in  a  modified  character  conjoined  with  vocal  tone. 
By  this  procedure  we  find  two  series  of  soimds :  in  one  the  sounds 
are  mute,  and  cannot  be  uttered  with  a  vocal  tone ;  the  sounds  of 
the  other  series  can  be  formed  independently  of  voice,  but  are  also 
capable  of  being  uttered  in  couj unction  with  it. 

All  the  vowels  can  be  expressed  in  a  whisper  without  vocal  tone, 
that  is,  mutely.  These  mute  vowel-sounds  differ,  however,  in  some 
measure,  as  to  their  mode  of  production,  from  the  consonants. 
All  the  mute  consonants  are  formed  in  the  vocal  tube  above  the 
glottis,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  by  the  mere  rushing 
of  the  air  between  the  surfaces  differently  modified  in  disposition. 
But  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  even  when  mute,  has  its  soui'ce  in 
the  glottis,  though  its  vocal  cords  are  not  thrown  into  the  vibra- 
tions necessary  for  the  production  of  voice  ;  and  the  sound  seems 
to  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  of  air  between  the 
relaxed  vocal  cords.    The  same  vowel-sound  can  be  produced  in 
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the  larynx  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  nostrils  being  open,  and 
the  utterance  of  all  vocal  tone  avoided.  The  sound,  when  the 
mouth  is  open,  is  so  modified  by  varied  forms  of  the  oral  cavity, 
as  to  assume  the  characters  of  the  vc)^\■cls  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  in  all  their 
modifications. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  assumes  the  same  form  for  the  articu- 
lation of  each  of  the  mwte  vowels  as  for  the  corresponding  vowel 
when  vocalized;  the  only  difference  in  .the  two  cases  lies  in  the 
kind  of  soimd  emitted  by  the  larynx.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  conditions  necessary  for  changing  one  and  the  same  soTind 
into  the  different  vowels,  are  differences  in  the  size  of  two  parts — 
the  oral  canal  and  tlie  oral  opening ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
witli  regard  to  the  mute  vowels.  Jiy  oral  canal,  is  meant  here  the 
space  between  the  tongue  and  palate  :  for  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  vowels  both  the  opening  of  tlie  mouth  and  the  space  just 
mentioned  are  widened  ;  for  the  pronunciation  of  other  vowels 
both  are  contracted  ;  and  for  others  one  is  wide,  the  other  con- 
tracted. Admitting  five  degrees  of  size,  both  of  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  and  of  the  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate, 
Kempelen  thus  states  the  dimensions  of  these  parts  for  the 
following  vowel-sounds : — 


Vowel.        Sound.  Size  of  oral  opening.  Size  of  oi'al  canal, 

a    as  iu  "far"  5  ...  3 

a       ,,    "  name 4  ...  2 

e       .,    "  theme "  .       .       .  i 

o       ..    "go"  2  ...  4 

00     ,,    ••  cool "  I  ...  5 


Another  important  distinction  iu  articulate  soiuids  is,  that  the 
ixtterance  of  some  is  only  of  momentary  duration,  taking  place 
during  a  sudden  change  in  the  conformation  of  the  mouth,  and 
being  incapable  of  prolongation  by  a  continued  expiration.  To 
this  class  belong  b,  p,  d,  and  the  hard  g.  -In  the  vittei-ance  of 
other  consonants  the  sounds  may  be  continuous  :  they  may  be 
prolonged,  ad  libitum,  as  long  as  a  particular  disposition  of  the 
mouth  and  a  constant  expiration  are  maintained.  Among  these 
consonatits  are  h,  m,  n,  f,  s,  r,  1.  Corresponding  dift'erences  in 
respect  to  the  time  that  may  be  occupied  in  tlieir  utterance  exist 
in  tlie  vowel  sounds,  and  principally  constitute  the  diffei'cnees  of 
long  and  short  syllables.  Tluis  the  a  as  in  "  far  "  and  "  fate," 
the  o  as  in  "  go  "  and  "  fort,"  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  : 
but  the  same  vowels  (or  more  propci'ly  different  vowels  expressed 
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by  the  same  letters),  as  in  "  can "  and  "  fact,"  in  "  clog "  and 
"  rotten,"  cannot  be  prolonged. 

All  sounds  of  the  first  or  explosive  kind  are  insusceptible  of 
combination  with  vocal  tone  ("  intonation  "),  and  are  absolutely 
mute  ;  nearly  all  the  consonants  of  the  second  or  continiious  kind 
may  be  attended  with  "  intonation." 

Ventriloquism. — The  peculiarity  of  speaking,  to  which  the  term  mi- 
tvUoquism  is  applied,  appears  to  consist  merely  in  the  varied  modification 
of  the  sounds  produced  in  the  Larynx,  in  imitation  of  the  modifications  which 
voice  ordinarily  suffers  from  distance,  ikc.  From  the  observations  of  Miiller 
and  Colombat,  it  seems  that  the  esfcnfial  mechanical  parts  of  the  process  of 
ventriloquism  consist  in  taking  a  full  inspiration,  then  keeping  the  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  neck  fixed,  and  speaking  with  the  mouth  almost  closed, 
and  the  lips  and  lower  jaw  as  motionless  as  possible,  while  air  is  very  slowly 
expired  through  a  veiy  narrow  glottis ;  care  being  taken  also,  that  none  of 
the  expired  air  passes  through  the  nose.  But,  as  observed  by  Miiller,  much 
of  the  ventriloquist's  skill  in  imitating  the  voices  coming  from  particular 
directions,  consisis  in  deceiving  other  senses  than  hearing.  We  never  dis- 
tinguish very  readily  the  direction  in  which  sounds  reach  our  ear ;  and, 
when  our  attention  is  directed  to  a  particular  point,  our  imagination  is  very 
apt  to  refer  to  that  point  whatever  sounds  we  may  hear. 

Action  of  the  Tongue  in  Speech. — The  tongue,  which  is 
usually  credited  with  the  power  of  speech — language  and  speech 
being  often  employed  as  synonymous  terms — plays  only  a  sub- 
ordinate, although  very  important  part.  This  is  well  shown  by 
cases  in  which  nearly  the  whole  organ  has  been  removed  ou 
account  of  disease.  Patients  who  recover  from  this  operation 
talk  imperfectly,  and  their  voice  is  considerably  modified ;  but  the 
loss  of  speech  is  confined  to  those  letters,  in  the  pi'onimciation  of 
Avhich  the  tongue  is  concerned. 

Stammering'  depentls  on  a  want  of  haimony  between  the  action  of  the 
muscles  (chiefly  abdominal)  which  expel  air  through  the  larynx,  and  that 
of  the  muscles  which  guard  the  orifice  (rima  glottidis)  by  which  it  escapes, 
and  of  those  (of  tongue,  palate,  &c.)  which  modulate  the  sound  to  the  form 
of  speech 

Over  either  of  the  groups  of  muscles,  by  itself,  a  stammerer  may  have  as 
much  power  as  other  people.  But  he  cannot  harmoniously  arrange  their 
conjoint  actions. 
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THE  XERVOTJS  SYSTEM. 


I.  Thk  Structure  of  the  Nervous  Elements. 

Nervous  tissue  is  found  under  the  microscope  to  consist 
essentially  of  two  main  elements,  namely,  of  nerve  fibres  and 
nen-ve  cells.  When  the  nerve  libres  are  collected  together  into 
bundles  they  form  nerve  trunks  or  nerves.  When  nerve  cells  are 
collected  together  they  form  nerve  ganglia,  but  in  such  ganglia 
nerve  -  fibres    are   also  invariably 

A  n  (!  l> 

found. 


A.  Nerve  Fibres. 


— In  most  nerve-trunks 
of  fibres  are  mingled, 
meduUated    or  white 
(b)  non-medullated  or 


Varieties. 
two  kinds 
called  (a) 
fibres,  and 
grey  fibres. 

(a.)  MeduUated  Fibres.--Each 
medullated  nerve-fibre  is  made  up  of 
the  following  parts: — (i.)  An  ex- 
ternal sheath  called  the  primitive 
nerve  sheath,  or  nucleated  sheath  of 
Schwann  ;  (2.)  An  intermediate  or 
packing  substance  known  as  the 
medullary  sheath,  or  white  substance 
of  Schwann  ;  and  (3.)  internally  the 
axii^-ci/lin<trr,  primitive  band,  axis 
l)and,  or  axial  fibre. 

Although  these  parts  can  be  made 
out  in  nerves  examined  some  time 
after  death,  in  a  recent  specimen 
the     contents     of     the     nerve  - 

sheath  appear  to  be  homogeneous.  But  by  degrees  they  \nidergo 
changes  which  show  them  to  be  composed  of  two  difl'ei'ent 
materials.    The  internal  or  central  part,  occupying  the  axis  of 


Fig.  309. — Primitire  in'rvf-fihri'S.  A.  A 
perfectly  fresh  tubule  with  a  .single 
(lark  outline.  11.  A  tubule  or  tiliro 
with  a  double  contour  from  com- 
mencing- post-mortem  change,  c. 
the  changes  further  advanced,  pro- 
ducing a  varicose  or  beaded  apj)eiir- 
aTice.  I).  A  tubule  or  Hbre,  the 
central  part  of  which,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  still  furtlier  changes,  has 
accumulated  in  separate  portions 
within  the  sheath  (Wagner). 
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the  tube  {axAs-cylinder),  becomes  greyish,  while  the  outer,  or 
cortical  portion  (ivhite  substance  of  Schwann),  becomes  opaque 
and  dimly  granular  or  grumous,  as  if  from  a  kind  of  coagulation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fine  outline  of  the  previously  transparent 
cylindrical  tube  is  exchanged  for  a  dark  double  contour  (fig.  309,  b), 
the  outer  line  being  formed  by  the  sheath  of  the  fibre,  the  inner 
by  the  margin  of  curdled  or  coagulated  medullary  substance. 

The  granular  material  shortly  collects  into 
little  masses,  which  distend  portions  of  the 
tubular  membrane;  while  the  intermediate 
spaces  collapse,  giving  the  fibres  a  varicose, 
or  beaded  appearance  (fig.  309,  c  and  u), 
instead  of  the  previous  cylindrical  form. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  nerve-tubules 
are  extremely  soft,  for  when  subjected  to 
pressure  they  readily  pass  from  one  part 
of  the  tubular  sheath  to  another,  and  often 
cause  a  bulging  at  the  side  of  tlie  mem- 
brane. They  also  readily  escape,  on  pres- 
sure, from  the  extremities  of  the  tubule, 
in  the  form  of  a  grumoiis  or  granular 
material. 

(i.)  The  external  nucleated  sheatJi  of 
Sclmann  is  a  pellucid  membrane,  forming 
the  outer  investment  of  the  nerve-fibre. 
Within  this  delicate  structureless  mem- 
brane nuclei  are  seen  at  intervals,  sur- 
a  variable  amount  of  protoplasm.  The  sheath  is 
like  the  sarcolemma,  and  the  nuclei  appear  to  be 
within  it :  together  with  the  protoplasm  which  surrounds  them, 
they  are  the  relics  of  embryonic  cells,  and  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  muscle  corpuscles  of  striated  muscle,  may  be  termed 
nerve-corpuscles.  They  are  easily  stained  with  logwood  and  other 
dyes. 

(2.)  The  medullary  sheath  or  white  substance  of  Schwann  is 
the  part  to  which  the  peculiar  white  aspect  of  some  nerves  is 
principally  due.  It  is  a  thick,  fatty,  semi-fluid  substance,  as  we 
have  seen,  possessing  a  double  contour.  It  is  said  to  be  made  up 
of  a  fine  reticulum  (Stilling,  Klein),  in  the  meshes  of  which  is 
embedded  the  bright  fatt}'  material.  It  stains  well  with  osmic 
acid. 


Fig.  310. —  'I'wo  jierve-fihren  o  f 
sciatic  nerve.  A.  Node  of 
Ranvier.  b.  Axis-cylinder. 
< : .  Sheath  of  Schwann,  vnVti 
nuclei,  x  300.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 


rounded  by 
structureless 
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According  to  M'Cartliy,  the  medullary  sheatli  is  composed  of 
small  rods  radiating  from  the  axis-cylinder  to  the  sheath  of 
Schwann.     Sometimes  the  whole  space  is  occupied  by  them, 
whilst  at  other  times  the  rods  appear  shortened,  and  compressed 
laterally  into  bundles  embedded  in  some  homogeneous  substance. 

(3.)  The  axis-cylinder  consists  of  a  large  number  of  primitive 
Jibrillce.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  cornete, 
where  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerves  break  up 
into  minute  fibrils  which  go  to  form  terminal 
networks,  and  also  in  the  spinal  cord,  where 
these  fibrillte  form  a  large  part  of  the  grey 
matter.  From  various  considerations,  such 
fis  its  invariable  presence  and  unbroken  con- 
tinuity in  all  nerves,  though  the  primitive 
sheath  or  the  medullary  sheath  may  be  absent, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  axis  cylinder 
is  the  essential  part  of  the  fibre,  the  other 
parts  having  the  subsidiary  function  of  sup- 
port and  possibly  of  insidation. 

At  regular  intervals  in  most  medullated 


regular 

nerves,  the  nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann 


/i 


possesses  annular  constrictions  (nodes  of 
Ranviei').  At  these  points  (figs.  310,  311), 
the  continuity  of  the  medullary  white  sub- 
stance is  interrupted,  and  the  primitive 
sheath  comes  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  axis-cylinder. 

Size. — The  size  of  the  nerve-fibres  varies  ; 
at  is  said  that  the  same  fibres  may  not  pi-eserve 
the  same  diameter  through  their  whole  length. 
The  largest  fibres  are  found  within  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  which  the 
majority  measure  from  14-411.*  to  ign  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.    In  the  so-called  visceral  nerves  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  medullated  nerves  are  found,  the  diameter  of 
which  varies  from  i*8/i  to  y6fi.     In  the  hypoglossal  nerve  they 
are  intermediate  in  size,  and  generally  measure  7*2/x  to  io"8//. 

(b.)  Non-meduUated  Fibres. — Tlie  fibres  of  the  second  kind 
(fig.  3 1 2),  which  constitute  the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the  olfactory 
and  auditory  nerves,  th«  principal  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches 

*  M  =  '001  mm. 


Fig. 3 II. — A  nodeo/Han- 
vief  in  a  medullated 
nerve-Jib  re,  viewed  from 
above.  The  meduUaiy 
sheath  is  inteiTupted, 
and  the  primitive 
sheath  thickened.  Co- 
pied from  Axel  Key 
and  Eetzius.  x  7S0. 
(Klein  and  Nohle 
Smith.) 
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of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  are  mingled  in  various  proportions 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  differ  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  iu 


A. 


Fig:.  312.— (7i-ej^,  pale,  sr  gelatinous  nerve-fibres.  A.  From  a  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
of  the  sheep :  a,  a,  two  dark-bordered  or  white  fibres  from  the  fifth  pair,  associated 
with  the  pale  olfactory  fibres.  B.  From  the  sympathetic  nerve,  x  d-io  (Max 
Schultze.) 


their  fineness,  being  only  about  |  to  ^  as  large  in  their  course 
within  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves ;  in  the  absence  of 


Fig.  313. — Transverse  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  cat  about  X  100. — It  consists  of  bundles 
(Funiculi)  of  nerve-fibres  enslieathed  in  a  fibrous  supporting-  capsule,  ejnneunuiii,  A ; 
each  bundle  has  a  special  sheath  (not  sufficiently  marked  out  from  the  epineurium  in 
the  figure)  ov  perinenrium'B;  the  nerve-fibres  N  /  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
emloveurium ;  L,  Ijnnpli  spaces  ;  Ai-,  artery  ;  V,  vein  ;  F,  fat.  Somewhat  diagrammatic. 
(V.  1).  Harris.) 

the  double  contour  ;  in  their  contents  being  apparently  uniform ; 
and  in  their  having,  when  in  bundles,  a  yellowish  grey  hue  iustcad 
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of  the  whiteness  of  the  cercbro-spinal  nerves.  These  pecuharities 
depend  on  their  not  possessing  tlie  outer  layer  of  medullary 
substance ;  their  contents  being  composed  exclusively  of  the  axis- 
cylinder.  Yet,  since  many  nerve- fibres  may  be  found  which 
appear  intermediate  in  character  between  these  two  kinds,  and 
since  the  large  fibres,  as  they  approach  both  their  central  and 
their  peripheral  end,  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and  assume  many 
of  the  other  characters  of  the  fine 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  material  difference  in 
the  two  kinds  of  fibres. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in 
the  foetus,  at  an  early  period  of 
development,  all  nerve-fibres  arc 
non-medullated. 

Nerve  -  trunks.  —  Each  nerve- 
trunk  is  composed  of  a  variable 
number  of  different-sized  bundles 
{funiculi)  of  nerve-fibres  which 
have  a  special  sheath  [peri- 
neurium or  newilernma).  The 
funiculi  are  enclosed  in  a  firm 
fibrous  sheath  (epineurium) ;  this 
sheath  also  sends  in  processes  of 
connective  tissue  which  connect 
the  bundles  together.  In  the  funi- 
culi between  the  fibres  is  a  deli- 
cate supporting  tissue  (the  endonewitm). 

There  are  numei'ous  lymph-spaces  both  beneath  the  connective 
tissue  investing  individual  nerve-fibres,  and  also  beneath  that 
which  surrounds  the  funiculi. 

Course, — Every  nerve -fibre  in  its  course  proceeds  uninter- 
ruptedly from  its  origin  in  a  nerve-centre  to  near  its  destination, 
wliether  this  be  the  pei-iphcry  of  the  body,  anotlier  nervous  centi'e, 
or  the  same  centre  whence  it  issued. 

Bundles  of  fibres  run  together  in  tlie  nerve-trunk,  but  merely 
lie  in  apposition  with  each  other ;  tliey  do  not  unite  :  even  wlieu 
they  anastomose,  there  is  no  union  of  fibres,  but  only  an  inter- 
change of  fibres  between  the  anastomosing  funiculi.  Although 
each  nerve-fibre  is  thus  single  and  undivided  through  nearly  its 
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Fic.  314. — Several  fibres  or  a  buiulle  of 
Mc.dullated  nerve-f.hres  acted  upon  by 
silver  nitrate  to  show  peculiar  beha- 
viour of  nodes  of  Ranvier,  N,  towards 
this  reagent.  The  silver  has  penetrated 
at  the  nodes,  and  has  stained  the  axis- 
eylinder,  M,  for  a  shoit  distance.  S,  the 
white  substance.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 
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whole  course,  yet  as  it  approaches  the  region  in  which  it  terminates, 
individual  fibres  break  up  into  several  subdivisions  (fig,  315)  before 
their  final  ending. 

Plexuses. — At  certain  parts  of  their  course,  nerves  fonn  plexuses, 


Fig.  315. — Small  Iranch  of  a  imiscidar  nerve  of  the  frnrj,  near  its  termination,  sho'wing 
divisions  of  the  fibres,   a,  into  two  ;  h,  into  tliree.    x  350.  (Kolliker.) 

in  which  they  anastomose  with  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
brachial  and  lumbar  plexuses.  The  objects  of  such  interchange 
of  fibres  are,  (a),  to  give  to  each  nerve  jjassing  off'  from  the  plexus, 
a  wider  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  than  it  would  have  if  it 
proceeded  to  its  destination  without  such  communication  with 
other  nerves.  Thus,  each  nerve  by  the  wideness  of  its  connec- 
tions, is  less  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  any  single  portion, 
whether  of  nerve-centre  or  of  nerve-trunk,  from  which  it  may 
spring,  (b)  Each  part  supplied  from  a  plexus  has  wider  relations 
with  the  nerve-centres,  and  more  extensive  sympathies ;  and,  by 
tneans  of  the  same  arrangement,  groujjs  of  muscles  may  be  co- 
ordinated, every  member  of  the  group  receiving  motor  filaments 
from  the  same  jiarts  of  the  nerve-centre,  (c)  Any  given  part,  say 
a  limb,  is  less  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  any  one  nerve. 

Nerve  terminations. — As  medullated  nerve-fibres  approach  their 
terminations  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and  consist  then 
merely  of  axis-cylinder  and  primitive  sheatli.  They  then  lose  also 
the  latter,  and  only  the  axis-cylinder  is  left  with  her'e  and  there  a 
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nerve-corpuscle  partly  rolled  around  it.  Finally,  even  this  invest- 
ment ceases,  and  the  axis-cylinder  breaks  up  into  its  elementary 
fibrillte. 


B.  Nerve-Cells  or  Corpuscles. 


Nei've-cells  comprise  the  second  principal  element  of  nervous 
tissue.    They  are  not  generally  present  in  nerve-trunks,  but  are 
found  in  all  collections  of  nervous  tissue  called  ganglia.  They 
vary  considerably  in  shape,  size, 
and     structure      in  different 
ganglia. 

a.  Some  of  them  are  small, 
generally  spherical  or  ovoid,  and 
have  a  regular  uninterrupted  out- 
line. These  simple  nerve-cells  are 
most  numerous  in  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia ;  each  is  en- 
closed in  a  nucleated  sheath. 
6.  Others,  which  are  called 
caudate  or  stellate  nerve-cells  (fig. 
317),  are  larger,  and  have  one, 
two,  or  more  long  processes  issu- 
ing from  them,  the  cells  being 
called  respectively  iinipolar, 
bipolar,  or  multipolar :  which 
processes  often  divide  and  sub- 
divide, and  appear  tubular,  and 
filled  with  the  same  kind  of 
granular  material  that  is  con- 
tained within  the  cell.  Of  these 
processes  some  appear  to  taper 
to  a  point  and  terminate  at  a 

greater  or  less  distance  from  the  cell ;  some  a])pear  to  anastomose 
with  similar  off'sets  from  other  cells ;  while  others  are  continuous 
with  nerve-fibres,  the  prolongation  from  the  cell  by  degrees  as- 
suming the  characters  of  tlic  nerve-fibre  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

Ganglion-cells  are  generally  enclosed  in  a  transparent  mem- 
branous capsule  similar  in  appearance  to  the  nucleated  sheath  of 
Schwann  in  nerve-fibres :  within  this  capsule  is  a  layer  of  small 
flattened  cells. 


Fif».  316. — GangUon  nervi'-corpuscleK  of 
different  shapes.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 
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That  process  of  a  nerve-cell  which  becomes  continuous  with  a 
nerve-fibre  is  always  unbranched  as  it  leaves  the  cell.  It  at  fii-st 
has  all  the  characters  of  an  axis-cylinder,  but  soon  acquires  a 


Pig.  317. — An  isolated  ai/mpathf.lic  ganglion  cell  of  man,  showing  sheath  with  nudeated-cell 
lining,  B.  A.  Ganglion-cell,  with  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  C.  Branched  process.  D. 
Unbranched  process.    (Key  and  Betzius.)    x  750. 

medullary  sheath,  and  then  may  be  termed  a  nerve-fibre.  This 
continuity  of  nerve-cells  and  fibres  may  be  readily  traced  out  in 
the  anterior  cornua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  sjjinal  cord.  In 
many  large  branched  nerve-ceUs  a  distinctly  fibrillated  appearance 
is  observable ;  the  fibrillre  are  probably  continuous  with  those  of 
the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve. 

Any  other  points  in  the  structure  of  nerve-cells  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  account  of  the  different  ganglia. 
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II.  Function  of  Nervk-fibres. 

Fi'om  the  account  of  nervous  action  previously  given  it  will  be 
readily  understood  (p.  486),  that  nerve-fibres  are  stimulated  to 
act  by  anything  which,  with  sufficient  suddenness,  increases  their 
irritability,  but  they  are  incapable  of  originating  of  themselves 
the  condition  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  their  own  energy. 
The  stimulus  produces  its  effect  upon  the  termination  of  the 
nerve  stimulated,  being  conducted  to  it  by  the  nerve-fibre.  The 
efiect  of  the  stimulus  upon  a  nerve  therefore  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  its  end-organ.  A  length  of  a  nerve-trunk  when  freshly 
removed  from  the  body,  if  stimulated  midway  between  its  extremi- 
ties, will,  as  shown  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
;it  either  end,  conduct  the  electrical  impressions  in  either  direction, 
and  it  may  be  considered  therefore  only  an  accidental  circumstance 
as  it  were,  whether  when  in  situ  it  has  conducted  impressions  to  the 
central  nervous  system  from  the  periphery,  or  from  the  central 
nervous  system  to  the  muscles  or  other  tissues.  The  same  fibre 
caiuiot  be  used  for  the  one  purpose  at  one  time,  and  for  the  other 
at  another,  simply  because  of  the  nature  of  its  terminal  organs. 
Thus,  when  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibre  is  irritated  in  the  living- 
body  as  by  pinching,  or  by  heat,  or  by  electrifying  it,  there  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  of  two  effects, — either  there  is 
pain,  or  there  is  twitching  of  one  or  more  muscles  to  which  the 
nerve  distributes  its  fibres.  From  various  considerations  it  is  cer- 
tain that  pain  is  always  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  brain.  Therefore,  in  such  an  cxjjeriment  as  that  referred 
to,  the  iiTitation  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  conducted  in  one  of  two  direc- 
tions, i.e.,  either  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  central  termination  of  the 
fibre,  when  there  is  pain,  or  to  a  muscle,  which  is  the  2^<^'>'wheral 
termination,  when  there  is  movement. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  is  made  highly  probable,  not  merely  by 
the  absence  of  any  essential  structural  differences  in  the  two  kinds  of  nerve- 
fibre,  but  also  by  the  fact,  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that  if  a  centripetal 
nerve  (gustatory)  be  divided,  and  its  central  portion  be  made  to  unite  with  the 
distal  portion  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  (hypoglossal)  the  effect  of  irritating 
the  former  after  the  parts  have  healed,  is  to  excite  contraction  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  latter.    (I'hilippeaux  and  Vulpian.) 

The  effect  of  this  simple  experiment  is  a  type  of  what  always 
occurs  when  nerve-fibres  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
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functions.  The  result  of  stimulating  them,  which  roughly  imitates 
what  happens  naturally  in  the  body,  is  found  to  occur  at  one  or 
other  of  their  extremities,  central  or  peripheral,  never  at  both ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  and  because,  for  any  given  nerve- 
fibre,  the  result  is  always  the  same,  nerves  are  commonly  classed 
as  sensory  or  motor. 

Classification. — The  classification  of  nerve-fibres  into  sensory 
and  motor  is  not  altogether  accurate,  and  the  terms  Centripetal  or 
afferent,  and  Centrifugal  or  efferent  are  more  properly  used  in 
connection  with  nerve-fibres  in  lieu  of  the  corresponding  terms, 
because  the  result  of  stimulating  a  nerve  of  the  former  kind  is. 
not  always  the  production  of  pain  or  other  form  of  sensation,  nor 
is  motion  the  invariable  result  of  stimulating  the  latter. 

The  term  intercentral  is  applied  to  those  nerve-fibres  which 
connect  more  or  less  distinct  nerve-centres,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  have  no  ^:>mp7iera?  distribution,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  Nerve-fibres  then  are  either  (a)  Centri- 
petal or  afferent,  (6)  Centrifugal  or  efferent,  or  (c)  Inter- 
central. 

Conduction  in  centripetal  nerves  may  cause  (a)  pain,  or  some 
other  kind  of  sensation  ;  (6)  special  sensation ;  or  (c)  reflex  action 
of  some  kind ;  or  {d)  inhibition,  or  restraint  of  action. 

Conduction  in  centrifugal  nerves  may  cause  (a)  contraction  of 
muscle,  (motor  nerves) ;  (p)  it  may  influence  nutrition  (trophic 
nerves) ;  or  (c)  may  influence  secretion  (secretory  nerves);  or  (d) 
inhibit,  augment,  or  stop  any  other  eS'erent  action. 

It  is  a  law  of  action  in  all  nerve-fibres,  and  corresponds  with  the 
continuity  and  simplicity  of  their  course,  that  an  impression  made 
on  any  fibre,  is  simply  and  uninterruptedly  transmitted  along  it, 
without  being  imparted  or  difi^used  to  any  of  the  fibres  lying  near 
it.  In  other  words,  all  nerve-fibres  are  mere  conductors  of  impres- 
sions. Their  adaptation  to  this  purpose  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the 
contents  of  each  fibre  being  completely  isolated  from  those  of 
adjacent  fibres  by  the  membrane  or  slieath  in  which  each  is 
enclosed,  and  which  acts,  it  may  be  supposed,  just  as  silk,  or  other 
non-conductors  of  electricity  do,  which,  when  covering  a  wire, 
prevent  the  electric  condition  of  the  wire  from  being  conducted 
into  the  surrounding  medium. 

Velocity  of  Nerveforce. — The  change  which  a  stimulus  sets  up  in 
a  nerve,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  appears 
to  travel  along  a  nerve-fibre  in  both  directions  in  the  form  of  a 
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wave  with  considerable  velocity.  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  have  esti- 
mated the  average  rate  of  conduction  in  human  motor  nerves  at 
III  feet  (nearly  29  metres)  per  second;  this  result  agreeing  very 
closely  with  that  previously  obtained.  It  is  probably  rather 
under  than  over  the  average  velocity.  Kutherford's  observations 
agree  with  those  of  Von  Wittich,  that  the  rate  of  transmission  in 
sensory  nerves  is  about  140  feet  per  second.  Various  con- 
ditions modify  the  rate  of  transmission,  of  which  temjjerature 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  a  very  low  or  a  very  high 
tempei-ature  diminishing  it  ;  fatigue  of  the  nerve  acting  in 
the  same  direction,  but  increase  of  the  stimulus  up  to  a  certain 
point  increasing  it,  as  does  also  the  Icathelectrotonic  condition  of 
the  nerve. 

Conduction  m  Sensory  Nori-es. — Centripetal  nerves  appear  able  to  convey 
impressions  only  from  the  parts  in  which  they  are  distributed,  towards  the 
nerve-centre  from  which  they  arise,  or  to  which  they  tend.  Thus,  when  a 
sensitive  nerve  is  divided,  and  irritation  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
proximal  portion,  i.e.,  of  the  portion  still  connected  with  the  nervous 
centre,  sensation  is  perceived,  or  a  reflex  action  ensues  ;  but,  when  the  end 
of  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  is  irritated,  no  effect  appears. 
When  an  impression  is  made  upon  any  part  of  the  course  of  a  sensory 
nerve,  the  mind  may  perceive  it  as  if  it  were  made  not  only  upon  the  point 
to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  but  also  upon  all  the  points  in  which  the 
fibres  of  the  irritated  nerve  are  distributed  :  in  other  words,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  the  irritation  were  applied  to  the  parts  supplied  by  the  branches 
of  the  nerve.  When  the  whole  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  irritated,  the  sensation 
is  felt  at  all  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it ;  but  when  only  individual 
portions  of  the  trunk  are  irritated,  the  sensation  is  perceived  at  those  parts 
only  which  are  supplied  by  the  several  portions.  Tims,  if  we  compress  the 
ulnar  nerve  where  it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  behind  the 
internal  condyle,  we  have  the  sensation  of  "  pins  and  needles,"  or  of  a  shock, 
in  the  parts  to  which  its  fibres  are  distributed,  namely,  in  the  palm  and 
back  of  the  hand,  and  in  the  fifth  and  ulna  half  of  the  fourth  finger.  When 
stronger  pressure  is  made,  the  sensations  are  felt  in  the  fore-arm  also  ;  and 
if  the  mode  and  direction  of  the  pressure  be  varied,  the  sensation  is  felt  by 
turns  in  the  fourth  finger,  in  the  fifth,  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  in 
the  back  of  the  hand,  according  as  different  fibres  or  fasciculi  of  fibres  are 
more  pressed  upon  than  others. 

Illmtration.1. — It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law,  that  when  parts  are 
deprived  of  sensibility  by  compression  or  division  of  the  nerves  supplying 
them,  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  nerve  connected  with  the  brain  still 
excites  sensations  which  arc  felt  as  if  derived  from  the  parts  to  which  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerve-fibres  arc  distributed.  Thus,  there  are 
cases  of  paralysis  in  which  the  limbs  are  totally  insensible  to  external  stimuli, 
yet  are  the  scat  of  most  violent  pain,  resulting  apparently  from  irritation 
of  the  sound  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  still  in  connection  with  the 
brain,  or  from  irritation  of  those  parts  of  the  nervous  centre  from  which 
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the  sensory  nerve  or  nerves  which  supply  the  paralysed  limbs  originate.  An 
illustration  of  the  same  law  is  also  afforded  by  the  cases  in  which  division 
of  a  nerve  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic  pain  is  found  useless,  and  in  which  the 
pain  continues  or  returns,  though  portions  of  the  nerves  are  removed.  In 
such  cases,  the  disease  is  probably  seated  nearer  the  nervous  centre  than  the 
l)art  at  which  the  division  of  the  nerve  is  made,  or  it  may  be  in  the  nervous 
centre  itself.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  fact,  that  when  part 
of  a  limb  has  been  removed  by  amputation,  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
nerves  may  give  rise  to  sensations  which  the  mind  refers  to  the  lost  part. 
When  the  stump  is  healed,  the  sensations  which  we  are  accustomed  to  have 
in  a  sound  limb  are  still  felt ;  and  tingling  and  pains  are  referred  to  the 
parts  that  are  lost,  or  to  particular  portions  of  them,  as  to  single  toes,  to  the 
.sole  of  the  foot,  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  etc. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  as  it  often  has  been,  that  the  mind  has  no  power 
of  discriminating  the  very  point  in  the  length  of  any  nerve-fibre  to  which  an 
irritation  is  applied.  Even  in  the  instances  referred  to,  the  mind  perceives 
the  pressure  of  a  nerve  at  the  point  of  pressure,  as  well  as  in  the  seeming 
.sensations  derived  fi'om  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  :  and  in  stumps,  pain  is 
felt  in  the  stump,  as  well  as,  seemingly,  in  the  parts  removed.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  these  sensations  are  due  to  conduction  through  the 
nerve-fibres  which  are  on  their  way  to  be  distributed  elsewhere,  or  through 
tlie  sentient  extremities  of  nerves  which  are  themselves  distributed  to  the 
many  trunks  of  the  nei-ves,  the  7icn-i  ucrrorum.  The  latter  is  the  moie 
probable  supposition. 

Conduction  in  the  JVcrres  of  Sperial  Stmse. — The  laws  of  conduction  in 
the  olfactory,  oj)tic,  auditory,  yust/itory,  resemble  in  many  aspects  those 
of  conduction  in  the  nerves  of  eommom  sensation,  just  described.  Thus  the 
effect  is  always  central ;  stimulation  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  produces  the 
.same  effect  as  that  of  its  extremities,  and  if  the  nerve  be  severed,  it  is  the 
central  and  not  the  peripheral  extremity  which  responds  to  irritation, 
although  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  periphery.  There  are,  however, 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  effects.  Thus  the  various  stimuli,  which  might 
cause,  through  an  ordinary  sensitive  nerve,  the  sense  of  pain,  would,  if 
applied  to  the  optic  nerve,  cause  a  sensation  as  of  flashes  of  light ;  if  applied 
to  the  olfactory,  there  would  be  a  sense  as  of  something  smelt.  And  so  with 
the  other  two. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  so-called  mh/cctivc  sensations.  Irritation 
in  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  pai-t  of  the  brain  from  which  it  arises,  may 
cause  a  patient  to  believe  he  sees  flashes  of  light,  and  among  the 
commonest  troubles  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  is  the  distressing  noise 
in  the  head  (ti7mitus  aurium'),  which  depends  on  some  unknown  stimu- 
lation of  the  auditory  nerve  or  centre  quite  unconnected  with  external 
sounds. 

Conduction  in  Motor  jS'erves. — Conduction  in  motor  nerves  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  foregoing.  Thus,  the  effect  of  applying  a 
stimulus  to  the  motor  nerve  is  always  noticeable,  at  the  peripheral  ex- 
tremity, in  the  contraction  of  muscles  supplied  by  it.  If  a  motor  nerve  be 
severed,  irritation  of  the  distal  joortion  causes  contraction  of  muscle,  but  no 
effect  whatever  is  produced  by  stimulating  that  part  of  the  nerve  which  is 
still  in  direct  connection  with  the  nerve-centre. 

Contractions  are  excited  in  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  branches  given 
off  by  the  nerve  below  the  point  irritated,  and  in  those  muscles  alone  :  the 
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muscles  supplied  by  the  branches  which  come  off  from  the  nerve  at  a  higher 
point  than  that  irritated,  are  not  directly  excited  to  contraction.  And  it  is 
from  the  same  fact  that,  when  a  motor  nerve  enters  a  plexus  and  contributes 
with  other  nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  nervous  trunk  proceeding  from  the 
plexus,  it  does  not  impart  motor  power  to  tlie  whole  of  that  trunk,  but  only 
retains  it  isolated  in  the  fibres  which  form  its  continuation  in  the  branches 
of  tliat  trunk. 


Nerve  Terminations. 


A.  Of  Sensory  Nerves. — (r.)  Pacinian  Corpuscles. — The 
Paciuian  bodies  or  corpuscles  (figs.  318  and  319),  named  after 
their  discoverer  Pacini,  also  called 
Corpuscles  of  Vater,  are  little  elon- 
gated oval  bodies,  situated  on  some 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  especially  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  hands  and  feet;  and  on  branches 
of  the  large  sympathetic  plexus  about 
the  abdominal  aorta  (KoUiker).  They 
often  occur  also  on  the  nerves  of  the 
mesentery,  and  are  especially  well  seen 
even  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  cat.  They  have  been 
observed  also  in  the  pancreas,  lym- 
phatic glands  and  thyroid  glands,  as 
well  as  in  the  penis  of  the  cat. 
Each  corpuscle  is  attached  by  a 
naiTow  pedicle  to  the  nerve  on  which 
it  is  situated,  and  is  formed  of  several 
concentric  layers  of  fine  membrane, 
consisting  of  a  hyaline  ground- 
membrane  with  connective  tissue 
fibres,  each  layer  being  lined  by 
endothelium     (fig.    320)  ;  through 

its  pedicle  passes  a  single  nerve-fibre,  which,  after  traversing  the 
several  concentric  layers  and  their  immediate  spaces,  entei's  a 
central  cavity,  and,  gradually  losing  its  dark  border,  and  becoming 
.smaller,  terminates  at  or  near  the  distal  end  of  the  cavity,  in  a 
knob-like  enlargement,  or  in  a  bifurcation.  The  enlargement 
commonly  found  at  the  end  of  the  fibre,  is  said  by  Pacini  to 
resemble  a  ganglion  corpuscle  ;  but  this  observation  has  not  been 


Fig.  318. — Extremilitu  of  a  nerve 
of  tlie  finijcr  with  Paciiihin  coi— 
piiHcles  attaclied,  about  the 
natural  size  (adapted  from 
Henle  and  KoUiker). 
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confirmed.  In  some  cases  two 
one  Pacinian  body,  and  in  others 


Fig.  319. — Pacinian  corpuscle  0/ the  cat's  mesen- 
lerij.  The  stalk  consists  of  a  nerve-tibro 
(N)  with  its  thick  outer  sheath.  The  ijeri- 
pheral  capsules  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscle 
are  continuous  ^vith  the  outer  sheath  of  the 
stalk.  The  intermediai-y  part  becomes 
much  narrower  near  the  entrance  of  the 
axis-cylinder  into  the  clear  centi'al  mass. 
A  hook-shaped  teiinination  with  the  end- 
bulb  (T)  is  seen  in  the  upper  part.  A  blood- 
vessel (V)  enters  the  Pacinian  corpuscle,  and 
approaches  the  end-bulb ;  it  possesses  11 
sheath  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
peripheral  capsules  of  the  Pacinian  eoi-pus- 
cle.    X  100.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


they  may  be  simple  or  compound ; 
slightly  flattened  transparent  nucl 


nerves  have  been  seen  entering 
a  nerve  after  passing  unaltered 
through  one,  has  been  observed 
to  terminate  in  a  second  Paci- 
nian corpuscle.  The  physio- 
logical import  of  these  bodies 
is  still  obscure. 

(2.)  The  coi-puscles  of  Ilerhst 
(fig.  321)  are  closely  allied  to 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  except 
that  they  are  smaller  and 
longer,  with  a  row  of  nuclei 
around  the  central  termina- 
tion of  the  nerve  in  the  core. 
They  have  been  found  chiefly 
in  the  tongues  of  ducks.  The 
capsules  are  nearer  together, 
and  towards  the  centre  the 
endothelial  sheath  appears  to 
be  absent. 

(3.)  End-hulbs  are  found  in 
the  conjunctiva,  in  the  glans 
penis  and  clitoris,  in  the  skin, 
in  the  lips,  and  in  tendon;  each 
is  about  -gig  inch  in  diameter, 
oval  or  spheroidal,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  meduUated  nei-ve- 
fibre,  which  terminates  in  cor- 
puscles of  various  shapes,  with 
a  capsule  containing  a  trans- 
jDareiit  or  striated  mass,  in  the 
centre  of  which  terminates  the 
axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre, 
the  ending  of  which  is  some- 
what clubbed  (fig.  322). 

(4.)  Touch-corpuscles  (fig. 
323)  are  found  in  the  papilla? 
of  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  or  among  its  epithelium  ; 
Avhen  simple,  they  are  large  and 
jated  ganglion  cells,  enclosed  in  a 
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capsule ;  when  compound  the  capsule  contains  several  small  cells. 
They  are  small  ohlong  masses,  about       inch  long,  and  inch 


Fig.  320. — Summit  of  a  I'ncinian  corpuncle  of  the  Jiuman  fnr/cr,  sliQ-wing  the  endothelial 
membranes  Iming  the  capsules,    x  220.    (Klein and  Noble  Smith.) 

broad.  Some  regard  touch-corpuscles  as  little  else  than  masses 
of  fibrous  or  connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  elastic  fibres,  and 


Pig.  321.— A  corpuscle  of  IlerbHt,  from 
the  tongue  of  a  duck.  «,  medullated 
nervo  cut  away.  (Klein.) 


Fig.  322.— Und-bulb  of  ICiause.  n.  me- 
dullated nene-fibru  ;  b,  ciipsule  of 
corpuscle. 


formed,  according  to  Huxley,  by  an  increased  development  of  the 
primitive  sheaths  of  the  nerve-fibres,  entering  the  papillre.  Others, 
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however,  believe  that,  instead  of  thus  consisting  of  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  connective  tissue,  they  are  special  and  peculiar  bodies  of 


Tig.  323. — Ptqnlhe  from  Ike  skin  of  llie  hand,  freed  from  the  cuticle  and  exliibiting  tactile 
corpuscles,  a.  Simple  papilla  with  four  nerve-libres  :  n,  tactile  corpuscles ;  ft,  nerves. 
B.  PapiUa  treated  with  acetic  acid ;  a,  corticle  layer  with  cells  and  fine  elastic  fila- 
ments ;  ft,  tactile  corpuscle  with  transverse  nuclei ;  c,  entering  nerve  with  neurilemmu 
or  perineurium  ;  d,  nerve-fihres  winding  round  the  corpuscle,    x  350.  (Kolliker.) 

laminated  stmcture,  directly  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch. 
They  do  not  occur  in  all  the  papillEB  of  the  parts  where  they  are 
found,  and,  as  a  nile,  in  the  papillae  in  which  they  are  present 


Fig.  32^. — A  coiT)uscle  of 
Grandry,  from  the 
tongue  of  a  duck. 


Fig 


325.— A  touch-corpuscle  of  Meissner,  from 
the  sldn  of  the  human  hand. 


there  are  no  blood-vessels.  Since  these  bodies  in  which  the 
nerve-fibres  end  are  only  met  with  in  the  papillae  of  highly 
sensitive  parts,  it  is  inferred  that  they  arc  specially  concerned 
in  the  sense  of  touch,  yet  their  absence  from  the  papilla;  of 
other  tactile  parts  shows  that  they  are  not  essential  to  this  sense. 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  medullated  nerve  winds  round 
and  round  the  corpuscle  before  it  enters  it  is  shown  in  fig.  325. 
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It  loses  its  sheath  before  it  enters  into  the  interior,  and  then 
its  axis-cylinder   branches,  and   the   branches   coil  round  the 


Fig.  326. — Termination  of  medullated 
nerve-flhres  in  tendon  near  the  musculax- 
insertion  (Golgij. 


rig.  327. — One  of  the  reticulated  end- 
plates  of  fig'.  326,  more  higlily  magnified. 
a,  medullated  nerve-flbre  ;  J,  reticulated 
end-plates  (Golgi). 


corpuscle  (fig.  325),  anastomosing  with  one  another,  and  endhig 
in  pear-shaped  enlargements. 

(5.)  The  corpuscles  of  Grandry  (fig.  324)  form  another  variety, 
and  have  been  noticed  in  the  beaks  and  tongues  of  birds.  They 
consist  of  corpuscles  oval  or  spherical, 
contained  within  a  delicate  nucleated 
sheath,  and  containing  several  cells,  two 
or  more  compressed  vertically.  The  cells 
are  granular  and  transparent,  with  a 
nucleus.  The  nerve  enters  on  one  side, 
and  laying  aside  its  medullary  sheath, 
terminates  in  or  between  the  cells. 

(6.)  Nerve  tei-minations,  probably 
sensory  in  function,  are  found  in  inter- 
muscular tissue  (figs.  326,  327),  and  also 
in  tendon.  The  former  are  reticulated 
end  plates,  and  the  latter  are  something 
like  small  Pacinian  corpuscles  (fig.  328). 

(7.)  In  addition  to  the  special  end 
organs,  sensory  fibres  may  terminate  in 

plexuses,  as  in  the  sul)-cpithelial  and  tiic  intra-epithelial  plexus 
of  the  cornea. 

B.  Of  Nerves  of  Special  Sense.  —The  terminations  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  will  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
Special  Senses. 


Fig.  328. — A  terniiuation  of  ii 
medullated  nerve-flbre  in 
tendon,  lower  lialf  ■witli 
convolutoil  medullated 
nerve-fibre  (Golgi). 
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C.  Of  Motor  Nerves. — The  terminations  of  nerves  in  muscle, 
both  striped  and  nnstriped,  have  been  ah-eady  described,  p.  455. 

D.  Of  Secretory  Nerves. — The  ending  of  nerves  in  the  cells 
of  the  salivary  glands  has  been  described  by  Pfliiger,  and  has 
been  already  alluded  to. 

III.  General  Plan  of  the  Construction  of  the  Nervous 

System. 

The  Nervous  System  is  made  up  of  two  portions  or  systems, 
the  (I.)  Cerebrospinal,  and  the  (II.)  Sympathetic. 

(I.)  The  Cerebro-spinal  System  includes  the  Brain — includ- 
ing the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  the  Crura  cerebri,  the  Pons  Varolii, 
and  the  so-called  Basic  gangUa ;  the  Medulla  Oblongata ;  and  the 
Spinal  cord,  with  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them.  Its  fibres 
are  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  distributed  to  the  skin  and  other 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 

(II.)  The  Sympathetic  System  consists  of : — (i)  A  double 
chain  of  ganglia  and  fibres,  which  extends  from  the  cranium  to 
the  pelvis,  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from 
which  branches  are  distributed  both  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system.  With  these  may 
be  included  the  small  ganglia  in  connection  with  those  branches 
of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve  which  are  distributed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  organs  of  special  sense  :  namely,  the  Ophthalmic,  Otic 
Spheno-palatine,  and  Submaxillary  ganglia.  (2)  Various  gangUa 
iind  plexuses  of  nerve-fibres  which  give  off  branches  to  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  the  chief  of  such  plexuses  being  the 
Cardiac,  Solar,  and  Hypogastric ;  but  in  intimate  connection  with 
these  are  many  secondary  plexuses,  as  the  Aortic,  Sjyermatic,  and 
Eenal.  To  these  jjlexuses,  fibres  pass  from  the  pi'tevertebral  chain 
of  ganglia,  as  well  as  from  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  (3)  Various 
ganglia  and  plexuses  in  the  substance  of  many  of  the  viscera,  as 
in  the  Stomach,  Intestines,  and  Urinary  bladder.  These,  which  ai'e, 
for  the  most  part,  microscopic,  also  freely  communicate  with  other 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  system,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  cerebro-spinal.  (4)  By  many,  the  ganglia  on  the  Fosterioi' 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  on  the  Glossopharyngeal  and  Vagus,  and 
on  the  Sensory  root  of  the  Fifth  cerebral  nerve  (Gasseriau  ganglion), 
are  also  included  as  sympathetic-nerve  structures. 

We  have  already  considered  the  functions  of  nerve-fibres ;  we 
must  now  turn  to  those  of  the  Nerve-centres,  which  are  made  up 
not  only  of  nerve-fibres  but  also  of  nerve-cells. 
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IV.  Functions  op  Nerve-Centres. 
The  functions  of  nerve-centres  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
I.  Conduction.     2.  Transference.    3.  Reflection.    4.  Automatism. 
5.  Augmentation.    6.  Inhibition. 

I.  Conduction. 

Conduction  in  or  through  nerve-centres  may  be  thus  simply 
illustrated.  The  food  in  a  given  portion  of  the  intestines,  acting 
as  a  stimulus,  produces  a  certain  impression  on  the  nerves  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  impression  is  conveyed  through  them 
to  the  adjacent  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  In  ordinary  cases, 
the  consequence  of  such  an  impression  on  the  ganglia  is  the 
movement  by  reflex  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  that  and 
the  adjacent  pai't  of  the  canal.  But  if  irritant  substances  be 
mingled  with  the  food,  the  sharper  stimulus  produces  a  stronger 
impression,  and  this  is  conducted  through  the  nearest  ganglia  to 
others  more  and  more  distant ;  and,  from  all  these,  reflex  motor 
impulses  issuing,  excite  a  wide-extended  and  more  forcible  action 
of  the  intestines.  Or  even  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  the 
impression  may  be  further  coudvicted  to  the  spinal  cord,  whence 
may  issue  motor  impulses  to  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles,  pro- 
ducing cramp.  And  yet  further,  the  same  morbid  impression  may 
be  conducted  through  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain,  where  it  may  be 
felt.  In  the  opposite  direction,  mental  influence  may  be  conducted 
from  the  brain  through  a  succession  of  nervous  centres — the  spinal 
cord  and  ganglia,  and  one  or  more  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic — to 
produce  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  digestive  and  other 
organs ;  altering  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  seci'etions, 

2.  Transference. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  impressions  conveyed  by  any 
centripetal  nerve-fibre  travel  uninterruptedly  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  ai'e  not  communicated  to  adjacent  fibres. 

When  such  an  impression,  however,  reaches  a  nerve-centre,  it 
may  seem  to  be  communicated  to  another  fibre  or  fibres ;  as  pain 
or  some  other  kind  of  sensation  may  be  felt  in  a  part  difterent 
Jiltogcthcr  from  that  from  which,  so  to  speak,  the  stimulus  started. 
Thus,  in  disease  of  the  hip,  thci-c  may  be  pain  in  the  knee.  This 
apparent  change  of  place  of  a  sensation  to  a  part  to  which  it  would 
not  seem  properly  to  belong  is  termed  transference. 

The  transference  of  impressions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
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just  referred  to, — the  pain  in  the  knee,  which  is  a  common  symptom 
of  disease  of  the  hip.  In  this  case  the  impression  made  by  the 
disease  on  the  nerves  of  the  hip-joint  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
cord ;  there  it  is  transferred  to  the  central  ends  or  connections  of 
the  nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  about  the  knee.  Through 
these  the  transferred  impression  is  conducted  to  the  brain,  which, 
referring  the  sensation  to  the  part  from  which  it  usually  through 
these  fibres  receives  impressions,  feels  as  if  the  disease  and  the 
source  of  pain  were  in  the  knee.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is 
transferred,  the  lorimary  impression  may  be  also  conducted  to  the 
brain ;  and  in  this  case  the  pain  is  felt  in  both  the  hip  and  the 
knee.  And  so,  in  whatever  part  of  the  respiratory  organs  an 
irritation  may  be  seated,  the  impression  it  produces,  being  con- 
ducted to  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  transferred  to  the  central 
connections  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx ;  and  thence,  being  con- 
ducted as  in  the  last  case  to  the  bi'ain,  the  latter  perceives  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  tickling  in  the  glottis,  which  excites  the  act 
of  coughing.  Or,  again,  when  the  sun's  light  falls  strongly  on 
the  eye,  a  tickling  may  be  felt  in  the  nose,  exciting  sneezing. 

A  variety  of  transference,  which  may  be  termed  radiation  of 
impressions,  is  shown  when  an  impression  received  by  a  nervous 
centre  is  diffused  to  many  other  parts  in  the  same  centre,  and 
produces  sensations  extending  far  beyond  the  part  from  which  the 
primary  impression  was  derived.  Hence,  as  ,in  the  former  cases, 
result  various  kinds  of  what  have  been  denominated  sympathetic 
sensations.  Sometimes  such  sensations  are  referred  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  body :  as  in  the  shock  and  tinkling  of  the  skin 
produced  by  some  startling  noise.  Sometimes  only  the  parts 
immediately  surrounding  the  point  first  irritated  participate  in 
the  effects  of  the  irritation ;  thus,  the  aching  of  a  tooth  may  be 
accompanied  by  pain  in  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding parts  of  the  face ;  the  explanation  of  such  a  case  being, 
that  the  irritation  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  nerve-fibres  of  the 
diseased  tooth  is  radiated  to  the  central  ends  of  adjoining  fibres, 
and  that  the  mind  perceives  this  secondary'  impression  as  if  it 
were  derived  from  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  fibres. 

3.  Reflection. 

In  the  cases  of  transference  of  nerve-force  just  described,  it  has 
been  said  that  all  that  need  be  assumed  is  a  communication  of  the 
excited  condition  of  an  afferent  nerve  to  other  parts  of  its  nerve- 
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centre  than  that  from  which  it  takes  its  origin.  In  the  case  of 
reflection,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  having  been  conveyed 
to  a  nerve-centre  by  a  centripetal  nerve,  is  conducted  away  again 
by  a  centrifugal  nerve,  and  effects  some  change — motor,  secretory, 
or  nutritive,  at  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  lattei' — the  diffe- 
rence in  eflect  depending  on  the  variety  of  centrifugal  nerve 
secondarily  aflfected.  As  in  transference,  the  reflection  may  take 
place  from  a  certain  limited  set  of  centripetal  nei-ves  to  a  corre- 
sponding and  related  set  of  centrifugal  nerves  ;  as  when  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impression  of  light  on  the  retina,  the  iris  contracts, 
but  no  other  muscle  moves.  Or  the  reflection  may  extend  to 
widely  different  parts  ;  as  when  an  irritation  in  the  larynx  brings 
all  the  muscles  engaged  in  expiration  into  coincident  movement. 
Keflex  movements,  occurring  quite  independently  of  sensation,  are 
generally  called  excito-motor ;  those  which  are  guided  or  accom- 
panied by  sensation,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  distinct  perception 
or  intellectual  process,  are  termed  sensori-moior. 

(a)  For  the  manifestation  of  every  reflex  action,  these  things 
are  necessary :  (i),  one  or  more  perfect  centripetal  nerve-fibres,  to 
convey  an  impression ;  (2),  a  nei-vous  centre  for  its  reception,  and 
by  which  it  may  be  reflected;  (3),  one  or  more  centrifugal  nerve- 
fibres,  along  which  the  impression  may  be  conducted  to  (4), 
the  muscular  or  other  tissue  by  which  the  effect  is  manifested. 
In  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these  conditions,  a  proper  reflex 
action  cannot  take  place ;  and  whenever,  for  example,  impres- 
sions made  by  external  stimuli  011  sensory  nerves  give  rise  to 
movements,  these  are  never  the  result  of  the  direct  reaction  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  fibres  of  the  nerves  on  each  other ;  in  all  such 
cases  the  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  afferent  fibres  to  a  nerve- 
centre,  and  is  therein  communicated  to  the  motor  fibi-es. 

(6)  All  reflex  actions  are  essentially  involuntary,  though  most 
of  them  admit  of  being  modified,  controlled,  or  prevented  by  a 
voluntary  effort. 

(c)  Reflex  actions  performed  in  health  have,  for  tlic  most  part, 
a  distinct  purpose,  and  are  adapted  to  secure  some  end  desirable 
for  the  well-being  of  the  body ;  but,  in  disease,  many  of  them  are 
irregular  and  purposeless.  As  an  illustration  of  the  first  point, 
may  be  mentioned  movements  of  the  digestive  canal,  the  respira- 
tory movements,  and  the  contraction  of  the  eyelids  and  the  pupil 
to  exclude  many  rays  of  light,  wlieu  the  retina  is  exposed  to  a 
bright  glare.    These  and  all  other  normal  reflex  acts  afford  also 
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examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  nervous  centres  combine  and 
arrange  co-ordinately  the  actions  of  the  nerve-fibres,  so  that  many 
muscles  may  act  together  for  the  common  end.  Another  instance 
of  the  same  kind  is  furnished  by  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
glottis  on  the  contact  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  any  foreign  substance, 
with  the  surface  of  the  epiglottis  or  larynx.  Examples  of  the 
purposeless  irregular  nature  of  morbid  reflex  action  are  seen  in  the 
convulsive  movements  of  epilepsy,  and  in  the  spasms  of  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia. 

(d)  Reflex  muscular  acts  are  often  more  sustained  than  those 
produced  by  the  direct  stimulus  of  muscular  nerves.  The  irrita- 
tion of  a  muscular  oi-gan,  or  its  motor  nerve,  produces  contraction 
lasting  only  so  long  as  the  irritation  continues  ;  but  irritation 
applied  to  a  nervous  centre  through  one  of  its  centrijietal  nerves, 
may  excite  reflex  and  harmonious  contractions,  which  last  some 
time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus. 

Classification  of  Reflex  Actions. — Reflex  actions  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : — i.  Those  in  which  both  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  nerves  concerned  are  cerehro-spinal ;  e.g.,  deglutition, 
sneezing,  coughing,  and,  in  pathological  conditions,  tetanus, 
epilepsy.  2.  Those  in  which  the  centripetal  nerve  is  cerebro- 
spinal, and  tlie  centrifugal  is  sympathetic,  most  often  vuso-motor  ; 
e.g.,  secretion  of  saliva,  or  gastric  juice ;  blushing  or  pallor  of 
the  skin.  3.  Those  in  which  the  centripetal  nerve  is  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  and  the  centrifugal  is  cereh'O-sjnnal.  The 
majority  of  these  are  pathological,  as  in  the  case  of  convulsion, 
produced  by  intestinal  worms,  or  hysterical  convulsions.  4.  Those 
in  which  both  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves  are  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  :  as,  for  example,  in  the  nervous  mechanism  concerned 
in  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  those  which  unite  the 
various  generative  fimctions,  and  many  pathological  phenomena. 

Relations  between  the  Stimulus  and.  the  Resulting  Reflex 
Action. — Certain  rules  showdng  the  relation  between  the  result- 
ing reflex  action  and  the  stimulus  have  been  drawn  up  by  Pfliiger, 
as  follows : — 

1.  Law  of  tinilateral  reflection. — A  slight  irritation  of  sensory 
nerves  is  reflected  along  the  motor  nerves  of  the  same  region. 
Thus,  if  the  skin  of  a  frog's  foot  be  tickled  on  the  right  side,  the 
right  leg  is  drawn  up. 

2.  Law  of  symmetrical  reflection. — A  sti'onger  irritation  is  reflected, 
not  only  on  one  side,  but  also  along  the  corresponding  motor  nerves 
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of  the  opposite  side.  Thus,  if  the  spinal  cord  of  a  man  has  been 
severed  by  a  stab  in  the  back,  when  one  foot  is  tickled  both  legs 
will  be  drawn  up. 

3.  Law  of  intensity. — In  the  above  case,  the  contractions  will  be 
more  violent  on  the  side  irritated. 

4.  Laio  of  radiation. — If  the  imtation  (afferent  impulse)  in- 
creases, it  is  reflected  along  the  motor  nerves  which  spring  from 
points  higher  up  the  spinal  cord,  till  at  length  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  are  thrown  into  action. 

Varieties  of  Keflex  Actions. 

Simple  and  Co-ordinated  Reflex  Actions. — In  the  simi)lest  form 
of  reflex  action  a  single  nerve  cell  with  an  afferent  and  an 
efferent  fibre  is  concerned,  but  in  the  majority  of  actual  actions 
a  nimiber  of  cells  are  probably  concerned,  and  the  impression  is 
as  it  were  distributed  among  them,  and  they  act  in  concert  or 
co-ordination.     This  co-ordinating  power  belongs  to  nerve-centres. 

Primary  and  Secondary  or  acquired  Reflex  Actions. — We  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  such  reflex  actions  which  may  be 
termed  primary,  and  those  which  are  secondary  or  acquired.  As 
examples  of  the  former  class  we  may  cite  sucking,  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  drawing  up  the  legs  when  the  toes  are  tickled,  and  many  others, 
which  are  performed  as  perfectly  by  the  infant  as  by  the  adult. 

The  large  class  of  secondary  i-eflex  actions  consists  of  acts  which 
re(|uire  for  their  first  perfonnancc,  and  many  subsequent  repetitions, 
an  effort  of  will,  but  which  by  constant  repetition  are  habitually 
though  not  necessarily  performed,  mechanically,  i.e.,  without  the 
intervention  of  consciousness  and  volition.  As  instances  we  may 
take  reading,  writing,  walking,  &c. 

In  endeavouring  to  conceive  how  such  complicated  actions  can 
bo  performed  without  consciousness  and  will,  we  must  suppose  that 
in  the  first  instance  tl\e  will  directs  the  nerve-force  along  certain 
channels  causing  the  performance  of  certain  acts,  e.g.,  the  varioiis 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension  involved  in  walking.  After  a 
time  by  constant  repetition,  these  routes  become,  to  use  a  metaphor, 
well  tvnrn  :  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  beaten  track  along  which  the 
nerve-force  travels  with  much  greater  ease  than  formerly :  so 
much  so  that  a  slight  stimulus,  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on 
the  ground,  is  sufficient  to  start  and  keep  going  indefinitely  the 
complex  reflex  actions  of  walking  during  entire  mental  abstraction, 
or  even  during  sleep.    In  such  acts  as  reading,  writing,  and  the 
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like,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  will  set  the  necessai-y  I'eflex 
machinery  going,  and  that  the  reflex  actions  go  on  uninteiTuptedly 
until  again  interfered  with  by  the  will. 

Without  this  capacity  possessed  by  the  nervous  system  of 
"  organising  conscious  actions  into  more  or  less  unconscious  ones," 
•education  or  training  would  be  impossible.  A  most  important 
part  of  the  process  by  which  these  acquired  reflex  actions  come 
to  be  performed  automatically  consists  in  what  is  termed  associa- 
tion. If  two  acts  be  at  first  performed  voluntarily  in  succession, 
and  this  succession  is  often  repeated,  the  performance  of  the  first 
is  at  once  followed  mechanically  by  the  second.  Instances  of  this 
"  force  of  habit "  must  be  within  the  daily  experience  of  every  one. 

Of  course  it  is  only  such  actions  as  have  become  entirely  reflex 
that  can  be  performed  during  complete  unconsciousness,  as  in 
sleep.  Cases  of  somnambulism  are  of  course  familiar  to  every  one, 
•and  authentic  instances  are  on  record  of  persons  writing  and  even 
playing  the  piano  during  sleep. 

4.  Automatism. 

Tq  nerve  centres,  it  is  said,  belongs  the  property  of  originating 
nerve-impulses,  as  well  as  of  receiving  them,  and  conducting  and 
reflecting  them. 

The  term  automatism  is  emploj'^ed  to  indicate  the  origination  of 
nervous  impulses  in  nerve-centres,  and  their  conduction  therefrom, 
independently  of  previous  reception  of  a  stimulus  from  another 
^art.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
say  definitely  what  actions  in  the  body  are  really  in  this  sense 
"automatic.  An  example  of  automatic  nerve-action  has  been 
already  referred  to,  i.e.,  that  of  the  respiratory  centre,  but  the 
apparently  best  examples  of  automatism  are  found,  however,  in 
.the  case  of  the  cerebrum,  which  will  be  presently  considered. 

5  and  6.  Augmentation  and  Inhibition. 

Nerve-cells  not  only  receive  and  reflect  nerve  impulses,  and 
also  in  some  cases  even  originate  such  impulses,  but  they  are  also 
capable  of  increasing  the  impulse,  and  the  result  is  what  is  called 
augmentation  ;  and  when  a  nerve-centre  is  in  action,  its  action  is 
also  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  {inhibition)  by 
afferent  impulses.  This  is  the  case  in  whatever  way  the  centre 
has  caused  the  action,  whether  of  itself,  or  by  means  of  previous 
afferent  impulses.    The  action,  by  which  a  centre  is  capable  of 
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being  inhibited  or  exalted,  has  been  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre,  before  described.  This  power,  which  can  be 
exerted  from  the  periphery,  is  very  important  in  regulating  the  action 
even  of  pai-tially  automatic  centres  such  as  the  respiratory  centre. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  physi£)logy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  includes  that 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  Brain,  of  the  several 
Nerves  given  off  from  each,  and  of  the  Ganglia  on  those  nerves. 

Hembranes  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — The  Brain  and  Spinal 
Cord  are  enveloped  in  three  membranes — (i)  the  Dura  Mater,  (2)  the 
Arachnoid,  (3)  the  Pia  Mater. 

(i.)  The  Bura  Mater,  or  external  covering,  is  a  tough  membrane  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  cross  at  various  angles,  and  in 
whose  interstices  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  lie  :  it  is  lined  by  a 
thin  elastic  membrane,  and  on  the  inner  surface,  and,  where  it  is  not 
adherent  to  the  bone,  on  the  outer  surface  also  is  a  laj'er  of  endothelial 
cells  very  similar  to  those  found  in  serous  membranes.  (2.)  The  Arachnoid 
is  a  much  more  delicate  membrane,  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  dura 
mater,  and  lined  on  its  outer  or  free  surface  by  an  endothelial  membrane. 
(3.)  The  Pia  Mater  consists  of  two  chief  layers,  between  which  numerous 
blood-vessels  ramify.  Between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  is  a  network  of 
fibrous-tissue  trabeculse  sheathed  with  endothelial  cells  :  these  sub-arachnoid 
trabeculse  divide  up  the  sub-arachnoid  space  into  a  number  of  irregular 
sinuses.  There  are  some  similar  trabecule,  but  much  fewer  in  number, 
traversing  the  sub-dural  space,  the  space  between  the  dura  mater  and 
arachnoid. 

Pacchionian  bodies  are  growths  from  the  sub-arachnoid  network  of 
connective-tissue  trabecula;  which  project  through  small  holes  in  the  inner 
layers  of  the  dura  mater  into  the  venous  sinuses  of  that  membrane.  The 
venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  have  been  injected  from  the  sub-arach- 
noidal  space  through  the  intermediation  of  these  villous  outgrowths. 

A,  The  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Nerves. 

The  Spinal  cord  is  a  cylindriform  column  of  nerve-substance 
connected  above  witli  the  brain  througli  the  medium  of  the  me- 
diilla  oblongata,  and  terminating  below,  about  the  lower  border 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  a  slender  filament  of  grey 
substance,  the  Jilum  terminale,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
roots  of  many  nerves  forming  the  cmtda  eqtdna. 
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Structtire. — The  cord  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  nervous  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  former  is  situated  externally,  and  constitutes  its 
chief  portion,  Avhile  the  latter  occupies  its  central  or  axial  portiou, 

and  is  so  arranged, 
that  on  the  surface  of 
:i  transverse  section 
of  the  cord  it  appears 
like  two  somewhat 
cvescentic  masses  con- 
nected together  by  a 
narrower  portion  or 
isthmus  (fig.  330). 
Passing  through  the 
centre  of  this  isth- 
mus in  a  longitudinal 
direction  is  a  minute 
canal  (central  canal), 
which  is  continued 
through  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord,  and 
opens  above  into  the 
space  at  the  back  of 
medulla  oblongata 
and  pons  Varolii, 
called  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. It  is  lined  by 
a  layer  of  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium. 

The  spinal  cord  con- 
sists of  two  exactly 
symmetrical  halves, 


Fig.  329. — Vietvof  thecerebro- 
apiiial  axis  of  the  Jtervoiis 
si/stem.  The  right  half  of 
the  cranium  and  trunk  of 
the  body  has  been  removed 
by  a  vertical  section ;  the 
membranes  of  the  brain 
iind  spinal  cord  have  also 
been  removed,  and  the 
roots  and  first  part  of  the 
fiftli  and  ninth  cranial,  and 
of  all  the  spinal  nerves  of 
the  right  side,  have  been 
dissected  out  and  laid  sepa- 


rately on  the  wall  of  the  skull  .'and  on  the  several  vertebr»  opposite  to  the  place  of  thoir 
natmul  exit  fix)m  the  cranio-spinal  cavity.    (After  Bourgery.) 
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separated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  vertical  fissures  (the 
posterior  fissure  being  deeper,  but  less  wide  and  distinct  than  the 
anterior),  and  united  in  the  middle  by  nervous  matter  which  is 
usually  described  as  forming  two  commissures — an  anterim-  com- 
missure, in  front  of  the  central  canal,  consisting  of  medullated 
nerve-fibres,  and  a  -posterior  commissure  behind  the  central  canal 
consisting  also  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  but  with  more  neuroglia. 


Fiff.  330. — Different  views  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  cervical  region,  with  the 
rootn  of  the  neryes  (slightly  enlarged).  In  A,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  specimen  is 
shown ;  the  anterior  nerve-root  of  its  right  side  being  divided ;  in  b,  a  view  of  the 
right  side  is  given ;  in  c,  the  upper  suif  ace  is  shown ;  in  d,  the  nerve-roots  and 
ganglion  are  shown  from  helow.  i.  The  anterior  median  flssuro  ;  2,  posterior  median 
tissure ;  3,  anterior  lateral  depression,  over  which  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  seen 
to  spread ;  4,  posterior  lateral  groove,  into  which  the  posterior  roots  are  seen  to 
sink ;  5,  anterior  roots  passing  the  ganglion ;  5',  in  a,  the  anterior  root  divided  ;  6, 
the  posterior  roots,  the  fibres  of  wliich  pass  into  the  ganglion  6';  7,  the  xmited  or  com- 
pound nerve  ;  7',  the  posterior  primaiy  branch,  seen  m  a  and  u  to  be  derived  in  part 
from  the  anterior  and  in  part  from  the  posterior  root.   (Allen  Thomson.) 

which  gives  the  grey  aspect  to  this  commissure  (fig.  330,  u). 
Each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at 
the  lower  part,  but  distinctly  above)  by  two  longitudinal  furi'ows, 
which  divide  it  into  three  portions,  columns,  or  tracts,  an  anterior, 
lateral,  and  posterior.  From  the  groove  between  the  anterior  and 
lateral  columns  spring  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (b 
and  (J,  5) ;  and  just  in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  lateral  and 
posterior  column  arise  the  posterior  roots  of  the  same  (b,  6) :  a 
pair  of  roots  on  each  aide  corresponding  to  each  vertebra  (fig.  329). 
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White  matter. — The  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  made  xip  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  of  various  sizes,  arranged  longitudinally 
around  the  cord  under  the  pia  mater  and  passing  in  to  support 
the  individual  fibres  in  the  delicate  connective  tissue  or  neuroglia 
made  up  of  a  very  fine  reticulum,  with  both  small  cells  almost 
filled  up  by  nuclei  and  stellate  branching  corpuscles. 
,  The  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  different  parts  of 
the  cord  appears  to  be,  that  the  size  of  each  part  bears  a  direct 
proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of  nerve-roots  given  off  from 


iFig.  331. — Section  of  grey  matter  of  anterior  cornuofacalf's  spinal  cord;  n /,  nei"ve-fibres 
of  white  matter  in  transverse  section,  showing  axis-cylinder  in  centre  of  each ;  a  r, 
anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerve  passing  out  through  white  matter ;  g  c,  largo  stellate 
nerve-cells  with  nuclei ;  they  ai-e  seen  imbedded  in  neui'ogUa.  (Schofield.) 

itself,  and  has  but  little  relation  to  the  size  or  number  of  those 
given  off  below  it.  Thus  the  cord  is  very  large  in  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  its  cervical  portion,  whence  arise  the  large 
nerve-roots  for  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexuses  and  the 
supply  of  the  upper  exti'emities,  and  again  enlarges  at  the  lowest 
part  of  its  dorsal  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  its  lumbar, 
at  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves  which,  after  forming  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  plexuses,  are  distributed  to  the  lower  extremities.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  greater  size  at  these  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grey  matter ;  for  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  white  or  fibi'Oiis  part  of  the  cord  becomes 
gradually  and  progressively  larger  from  below  upwards,  doubtless 
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from  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  upward  passing  fibres 
from  each  pair  of  nerves. 

From  careful  estimates  of  the  number  of  nerve-fibres  in  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  cord  towards  its  upper  end,  and  the  number 
entering  it  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  each  pair  of 
nerves,  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  the  human  spinal 
cord  not  more  than  half  of 
the  total  number  of  nei've- 
fibres  entering  the  cord 
through  all  the  spinal 
nerves  are  contained  in  a 
transverse  section  near  its 
upper  end.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  at  least  half 
of  the  nerve-fibres  entering 
it  must  terminate  in  the 
cord  itself. 

Grey  matter.  —  The 
grey  matter  of  the  cord 
consists  essentially  of  an 
extremely  delicate  network 
of  the  primitive  fibrillte  of 
axis-cylinders,  and  which 
are  derived  from  the  rami- 
fication of  multipolar  gang- 
lion cells  of  very  large 
size,  containing  large  round 
nuclei  with  nucleoli.  This 
fine  plexus  is  called  Ger- 
lacKs  netivor]c,ia\(\.  ismingled 
with  the  meshes  of  neuro- 
glia, which  in  some  parts 
is    chiefly    fibrillated,  in 

others  mainly  granular  and  punctiform.  The  neuroglia  is  j^ro- 
longcd  from  the  surface  into  the  tip  of  the  posterior  cornu  of 
grey  matter  and  forms  a  jelly-like  transparent  substance,  whicli 
when  hardened  is  found  to  be  reticular,  and  is  called  the  suh- 
slanlia  gelalinosa  of  Rolando. 

The  multipolar  cells  are  either  scattered  singly  or  arranged  in 
groups,  of  which  the  following  are  to  be  distinguished  on  either 


Fig.  332. — Transverse  section  of  half  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  luvihar  enlarf/ement  {semi-diagi'ammatic). 
I .  Anterior  median  fissure  ;  2,  posterior  median 
fl.ssure  ;  3,  centi'al  canal  lined  with  epithelium ; 
4,  posterior  commissure ;  5,  anterior  commis- 
suie ;  6,  posterior  column  ;  7,  lateral  column ; 

8,  anterior  column.  The  wliite  substance  is 
traversed  by  radiating  trabecule  of  pia  mater. 

9,  Faaiculus  of  posterior  nerve-root  entering  in 
one  bimdle ;  10,  fasciculi  of  anterior  roots  en- 
tering in  four  spreading  bundles  of  fibres ;  b,  in 
the  cervix  comu,  decussating  fibres  from  the 
nerve-roots  and  posterior  commissure ;  c,  pos- 
terior vesicular  columns.  About  half  way  be- 
tween the  central  canal  and  7  are  seen  the  group 
of  nerve-cells  forming  the  tractus  intennedio- 
lateralis  ;  e,e,  fibres  of  anterior  roots  ;  c*,  fibres 
of  anterior  roots  which  decussate  in  anterior 
commissure.    (Allen  Thomson.)    x  6. 
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side  : — (a)  In  the  anterior  comu.  The  groups  found  in  the  anterior 
cornu  are  generally  two — one  at  the  lateral  part  near  the  lateral 
column,  and  the  other  at  the  tip  of  the  cornu  in  the  middle  line — 
sometimes,  as  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  there  is  a  third  group 
more  posterior.  The  cells  of  the  anterior  group  are  the  largest. 
Into  many  of  these  cells  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  motor  nerve-roots 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  (6.)  In  the  tracttis  intermedio-lateralis. 
A  group  of  nerve-cells  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
cornua,  near  the  external  surface  of  the  grey  matter.  It  is  espe- 
cially developed  in  the  dorsal  and  also  in  the  upper  cervical 
region,  (c.)  In  the  posterior^esicular  columns  of  Lockhart  Clarke. 
These  are  found  in  the  posterior  cornua  of  grey  matter  towards 
the  inner  surface,  extending  from  the  cervical  enlargement  to  the 
third  lumbar  nerves  (fig.  332,  c).  (d.)  Smaller  cells  are  scattered 
throughout  the  grey  matter,  but  are  found  chiefly  at  the  tip 
(caput  cornu)  of  posterior  cornu,  in  a  finely  granular  basis,  and 
also  among  the  posterior  root  fibres  (substantia  gelatinosa  cinerea 
of  Rolando). 

The  anterior  nerve-cells  are  connected  by  their  processes  im- 
mediately with  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  or 
motor  nerve-roots :  whereas  the  nerve-cells  of  the  posterior  roots 
are  connected  with  nerve-fibres,  not  directly,  but  only  through  the 
intermediation  of  Gerlach's  nerve-network,  in  which  their  branching 
processes  lose  themselves. 

Spinal  Nerves. — The  spinal  nerves  consist  of  thirty-one  pairs, 
issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  their 
number  corresponding  with  the  intervertebral  foramina  through 
which  they  pass.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  and 
posterior,  the  latter  being  the  larger.  The  roots  emerge  through 
separate  apertures  of  the  sheath  of  dura  mater  surrounding  the  cord  ; 
and  directly  after  their  emergence,  where  the  roots  lie  in  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen,  a  ganglion  is  found  on  the  posterior  root.  The 
anterior  root  lies  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  gang- 
lion, but  none  of  its  fibres  intermingle  with  those  in  the  ganglion 
(5,  fig.  330).  But  immediately  beyond  the  ganglion  the  two  roots 
coalesce,  and  by  the  mingling  of  their  fibres  form  a  compound  or 
mixed  spinal  nerve,  which,  after  issuing  from  the  intervertebral 
canal,  gives  off  anterior  and  posterior  or  ventral  and  dorsal  branches, 
each  containing  fibres  from  both  the  roots  (fig.  330),  as  well  as  a  third 
or  visceral  branch,  ramus  communicans,  to  the  sympathetic. 

The  anterior  root  of  each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  numerous 
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separate  and  converging  bundles  from  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cordj  the  posterior  root  by  more  numerous  parallel  bundles, 
from  the  posterior  column,  or,  rathei",  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  column  (fig.  330),  for  if  a  fissure  be  directed  inwards 
from  the  groove  between  the  middle  and  posterior  columns,  the 
posterior  roots  will  remain  attached  to  the  former.  The  anterior 
roots  of  each  spinal  nerve  consist  of  centrifugal  fibres ;  the  pos- 
terior as  exclusively  of  centripetal  fibres. 

Course  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Spinal  Nerve-Roots. — (a) 
The  Anterior  roots  enter  the  cord  in  several  bundles,  which  may  be 
called: — (i)  Internal;  (2)  Middle;  (3)  External;  all  being  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  groups  of  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior 
comua,  I.  The  internal  fibres  are  partly  connected  with  internal 
group  of  nerve-cells  of  anterior  comu  of  the  same  side ;  but  some 
fibres  pass  over,  through  anterior  commissure  to  end  in  the 
anterior  comu  of  opposite  side,  probably  in  internal  group  of  cells. 
2.  The  middle  fibres  are  partly  in  connection  with  the  lateral 
group  of  cells  in  anterior  comu,  and  in  part  pass  backwards  to 
posterior  cornu,  having  no  connection  with  cells.  3.  The  external 
fibres  are  partly  in  connection  with  the  lateral  group  of  cells  in 
the  anterior  cornu,  but  some  fibres  proceed  direct  into  the  lateral 
column  without  connection  with  cells,  and  pass  upwards  in  it. 

(6)  The  Posterior  roots  enter  the  posterior  comua  in  two  chief 
bundles,  either  at  the  tip,  through  or  round  the  substantia  gela- 
tinosa,  or  by  the  inner  side.  The  former  enter  the  grey  matter  at 
once,  and  as  a  rule,  turn  upwards  or  downwards  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance and  then  pass  horizontally ;  some  fibres  reach  the  anterior 
comua,  passing  at  once  horizontally ;  and  the  others,  the  opposite 
side,  through  the  posterior  grey  commissure.  Of  those  which 
enter  by  the  inner  side  of  the  cornua  the  majority  pass  up  (oj- 
down)  in  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  enter 
the  grey  matter  at  various  heights  at  the  base  of  the  posterior 
cornu  ;  perhaps  some  pass  directly  upwards  and  inwards  in  the 
posterior  median  column  without  entering  the  grey  matter.  Those 
that  enter  the  grey  matter  pass  in  various  directions,  some  to 
join  the  lateral  cells  in  the  anterior  comu,  some  join  the  cells 
in  the  posterior  vesicular  column,  and  some  pass  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  cord  in  the  anterior  conmiissure,  whilst  others 
become  again  longitudinal  in  the  grey  matter. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  cells  in  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  are  connected  with  meduUated  fibres  which 
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pass  horizontally  to  the  white  matter  of  the  lateral  columus,  and 
there  become  longitudinal. 

Course  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord.  The  nerve-fibres  which  form  the 
white  matter  of  the  cord  are  nearly  all  longitudinal  fibres.    It  is, 

however,  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  trace 
them  by  mere  dissection, 
and  so  other  methods 
have  been  resorted  to. 
One  of  these  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  nerve- 
fibres  undergo  degene- 
ration when  they  are 
cut  off  from  the  centre 
with  which  they  are 
normally  connected,  or 
when  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  distributed  are 
removed,  as  in  ampu- 
tation of  a  limb  ;  and 
information  as  to  the 
course  of  the  fibres  has 
been  obtained  by  tracing  such  degenerated  tracts.  The  second 
method  consists  in  observing  the  development  of  the  fibres 
of  the  various  tracts ;  some  tracts  of  fibres  receive  their 
medullary  substance  later  than  others,  and  are  to  be  traced 
by  their  grey  appearance.  The  chief  tracts  which  have  been 
made  out  are  the  following: — (i)  The  direct  pyramidal  tract  (fig. 
333,  dqy.t),  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
anterior  columns,  which  is  traceable  from  the  anterior  pyramids 
of  the  medulla,  as  far  as  the  mid-dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 
It  consists  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  which  do  not  undergo 
decussation  in  the  medulla.  They  ai'e  probably  fibres  chiefly  for 
the  arm  and  constitute  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
motor  tract.  There  is  reason  for  believing,  however,  that  the  fibres 
of  this  tract  imdergo  decussation  throughout  their  course,  and  also 
that  fibres  pass  over  from  it  through  the  anterior  commissm-e  to  join 
the  lateral  pyramidal  tract;  (2)  the  Crossed  or  lateral  pyramidal 
tract  (fig.  333,  L.  P.  T.)  can  be  traced  from  the  anterior  pyramids 
of  the  medulla,  and  consists  of  motor  fibres  which  decussate  in 
the  anterior  fissure  and  pass  downwards  in  the  lateral  columns  near 
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Fig.  333. — Diagram  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  lower  cervi- 
cal region  to  show  the  track  of  fibi'es ;  d.p.  t., 
direct  pyramidal  ti'aot ;  l.  p.  t.,  crossed  pyi'amidal 
tract ;  d.  c.  t.,  direct  cerebellar  tract ;  p.  m.  c, 
posterior  median  column.  A.  G.  F.,  anterior 
grround  fibres ;  A.  c,  anterior  commissure  ;  P.  c, 
post,  commissure ;  a.  l.  a.  t.,  antero-lateral 
ascending-  tract ;  Ant.  C,  anterior  comu  ;  P. 
Cor.,  ijosterior  comu  ;  c.  c.  p.,  intermediate  grey 
substance ;  l.  l.  l.,  lateral  limiting  layer.  (After 
Gowers.) 
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the  posterior  corim  of  the  grey  matter.  They  may  be  traced  down- 
wards as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  The  number  of  fibres 
which  decussate  in  the  medulla,  and  consequently  the  size  of  this 
tract,  varies.  The  fibres  which  most  constantly  cross  over  are 
those  for  the  leg.  The  pyramidal  tracts  end  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  cornua ;  (3)  Direct  cerebellar  tract,  d.  0.  t.,  which  cor-. 
responds  to  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  posterior  lateral  column 
between  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  and  the  edge  of  the  cord,  can 
be  traced  upwards  directly  to  the  cerebellum  and  downwards  as 
far  as  the  mid-lumbar  region ;  (4)  Posterior  median  column,  or  Fas-^ 
ciculus  of  Goll,  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  commissure, 
and  is  traceable  upwards  and  terminates  as  the  fasciculus  gracilis 
of  the  medulla.  It  is  traceable  downwai'ds  as  far  as  the  mid-dorsal 
region.  The  portion  of  the  posterior  column  between  the  posterior 
median  column  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  known  as 
(5)  UliQ  Fasciculus  cuneatus,  Burdach's,ov  Postero-external  column,  is 
composed  of  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  on  their  way  to  enter  the 
grey  substance  and  the  posteiior  median  column  at  diflFerent 
heights.  The  antero-lateral  column  contains  fibres  from  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  same  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  side ;  (6) 
Lateral  limiting  layer  (l.  l.  l.)  consists  of  fine  fibres  which  pass 
into  the  grey  matter  at  different  levels  ;  it  probably  consists  of  con- 
necting fibres  to  connect  the  grey  matter  of  different  levels.  These 
fibres  have  not  a  long  course  ;  (7)  Anterior  gro%md  fibres  (a.  g.  f.) 
are  vertical  fibres  which  probably  connect  the  anterior  cornua  at 
diff'erent  levels.  Some  fibres  pass  to  the  anterior  commissure  and 
connect  with  the  anterior  comu  of  the  opposite  side ;  (8)  Antero- 
lateral ascending  tract  is  a  tract  which  degenerates  upwards.  It 
is  a  sensory  tract,  and  is  connected  with  the  posterior  nerve-roots 
of  the  opposite  side. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Nerve-Roots. — The  anterior  spinal 
nerve-roots  are  efferent  or  motor :  the  posterior  are  afferent  or 
sensory.  The  fact  is  proved  in  various  ways.  Division  of  the 
anterior  roots  of  one  or  more  nerves  is  followed  by  complete  loss 
of  motion  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  fibres  of  such  roots  ;  but 
the  sensation  of  the  same  parts  remains  perfect.  Division  of  the 
posterior  roots  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
their  fibres,  while  the  power  of  motion  continues  unimpaired. 
Moreover,  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  distal  portions  of  the 
divided  anterior  roots  of  a  nerve  excites  muscular  movements ; 
irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  proximal  portions,  which  are  still  in 
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connection  with  the  cord,  is  followed  by  no  appreciable  effect.  Irri- 
tation of  the  distal  portions  of  the  divided  posterior  roots,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  no  muscular  movements  and  no  manifesta- 
tions of  pain ;  for,  as  already  stated,  sensory  nerves  convey  im- 
pressions only  towards  the  nervous  centres :  but  irritation  of  the 
proximal  portions  of  these  roots  elicits  signs  of  intense  suffering. 
Occasionally,  under  this  last  irritation,  muscular  movements  also 
ensue ;  but  these  are  either  voluntary,  or  the  result  of  the  iirita- 
tion  being  reflected  from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  fibres.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  irritation  of  the  distal  ends  of  divided  anterior  roots 
elicits  signs  of  pain,  as  well  as  producing  muscular  movements  : 
the  pain  thus  excited  is  probably  the  result  either  of  cramp  or  of 
so-called  recurrent  sensibility. 

Recurrent  Sensibility. — If  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve 
be  divided,  and  the  peripheral  end  be  irritated,  not  only  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  take  place,  but  also  of 
other  muscles,  indicative  of  pain.  If  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve 
(after  the  coalescence  of  the  roots  beyond  the  ganglion)  be  divided, 
and  the  anterior  root  be  irritated  as  before,  the  general  signs  of 
pain  still  remain,  although  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  does  not 
occur.  The  signs  of  pain  disappear  when  the  posterior  root  is 
divided.  From  these  experiments  it  is  believed  that  the  stimulus 
passes  down  the  anterior  root  to  the  mixed  nerve,  and  returns  to 
the  central  nervous  system  through  the  posterior  root  by  means 
of  certain  sensory  fibres  from  the  posterior  root,  which  loop  back 
into  the  anterior  root  before  continuing  their  course  into  the  mixed 
uerve-tiiink. 

Functions  of  the  Ganylia  on  Posterioi'  Boots. — The  ganglia  act 
as  centres  for  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  since  when  the  nerves 
are  severed  from  connection  with  the  ganglia,  the  parts  of  the 
nerves  so  severed  degenerate,  whilst  the  parts  which  remain  in 
connection  with  them  do  not. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  nerve-centre,  may  be  airanged 
under  the  heads  of  (i)  Conduction  ;  (2)  Transference;  (3)  Reflex 
action. 

(i)  Conduction. — The  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  relation  to 
conduction,  may  be  best  remembered  by  considering  its  anatomical 
connections  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  From  these  it  is  evident 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  filaments  of  the  sympathetic, 
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there  is  no  way  by  which  uervc-impulscs  can  be  coiiA^eyed  from  the 
trunk  and  extremities  to  the  brain,  or  vice  versa,  other  than  that 
formed  by  the  spinal  cord.  Through  it,  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  periplicral  extremities  or  other  parts  of  the  spinal  sensory 
nerves  are  conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  can  be  per- 
ceived. Through  it,  also,  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  conducted  from 
the  brain,  is  capable  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  supplied 
from  it  with  motor  nerves.  And  for  all  these  conductions  of 
impressions  to  and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  perfect  state  of  the  cord  is  necessary  ;  for  when  any  part  of  it 
is  destroyed,  and  its  communication  with  the  brain  is  interrupted, 
impressions  on  the  sensory  nerves  given  off  from  it  below  the  seat 
of  injuiy,  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain  loses 
the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  nerves  proceeding 
from  the  portion  of  cord  isolated  from  it.  Illustrations  of  this  are 
furnished  by  various  examples  of  paralysis,  but  by  none  better 
than  by  the  common  paraplegia,  or  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  destmc- 
tive  disease  or  injury  of  a  portion,  including  the  whole  thickness, 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Such  lesions  destroy  the  communication 
between  the  brain  and  all  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  consequently  cut  oft'  from  their  connection  with  the 
brain  the  various  organs  supplied  with  nerves  issuing  from  those 
parts  of  the  cord. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  conduction  of  impressions  along  tlie 
cord  is  effected  (to  any  great  extent),  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
through  the  grey  substance,  i.e.,  through  the  nerve-corpuscles  and 
filaments  connecting  them.  All  parts  of  the  cord  are  not  alike 
able  to  conduct  all  impressions ;  and  as  there  are  separate  nerve- 
fibres  for  motor  and  for  sensory  impressions,  so  in  the  cord,  sepa- 
rate and  determinate  tracts  serve  to  conduct  always  the  samek  iiid 
of  impression. 

Experimental  and  other  observations  point  to  the  following 
conclusions  regarding  the  conduction  of  sensor^'  and  motor  im- 
pressions through  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  grei/  matter  of  the  cord, 
even  if  it  conduct  some  impressions  giving  rise  to  sensation,  appears 
not  to  be  sensitive  wlien  it  is  dii'cctly  stimulated.  The  explana- 
tion probably  is,  that  it  possesses  no  apparatus  such  as  exists  at 
the  peripheral  terminations  of  sensory  nei*ves,  for  tlie  reception  of 
sensory  impressions. 
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The  conducting  Paths  in  the  Spinal  Cord. 

a.  Sensory  Irapressions  are  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  by 
the  posterior  nerve-roots,  and  generally  speaking  cross  over  to  the 
ojiposite  side,  and  are  conveyed  upwards  in  two  or  three  paths, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sensory  imj)ulse. 

(i.)  Sensibility  to  Pain  is  almost  certainly  conveyed  upwards  in 
that  part  of  the  lateral  column  wliich  is  called  by  Gowers  the 
antero-lateral  ascending  tract  (a  L  a  t,  fig.  333).  It  is  a  tract  of 
vertical  fibres  immediately  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  and 
direct  cerebellar  tracts.  The  zone  extends  across  the  lateral  column 
as  a  band  which  is  largest  in  area  near  the  periphery  of  the  cord, 
where  it  fills  up  the  angle  between  the  crossed  pyramidal  and 
cerebellar  tracts,  and  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  cord  in  front  of 
the  latter  tract ;  it  then  extends  forwards  in  the  periphery  of  the 
anterior  column,  almost  to  the  anterior  median  fissure  (Gowers). 

(2.)  Sensibility  to  To'uch  (tactile  sensibility)  is  probably  con- 
veyed upwards,  after  decussating  almost  as  soon  as  it  enters  the 
cord,  in  the  posterior  median  cohtmn. 

(3.)  Sensibility  of  the  Muscles  (muscular  sensibility). — The  path 
of  muscular  sensation  does  not  decussate,  but  passes  upwards 
probably  in  the  ^^osierior  median  colimin  of  the  same  side,  passing 
up  to  it  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  postero-external  column,  and 
according  to  Flechsig  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

(4.)  Sensibility  to  Temjyerature. — The  \)ijAX\  for  sensations  of 
temperature  is  probably  near  to  that  of  sensibility  to  pain,  in  the 
lateral  column, 

(5.)  Sensory  Im2:>ressions  subserving  Reflex  Actions. — There  is 
considerable  probability  that  all  the  paths  for  cutaneous  sensibility 
undergo  interruption  in  the  sj^inal  cord,  and  do  not  pass  straight 
up,  as  no  ascending  tract  of  degeneration  has  been  demonstrated 
so  far  when  a  lesion  has  been  confined  to  the  nerve-roots.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  fibres  which  convey 
sensation  have  also  to  do  with  the  cutaneous  reflexes.  In  the 
case  of  muscular  reflexes,  however,  as  the  fibres  pass  upwards 
without  interruption,  the  reverse  is  in  all  probability  the  case,  and 
special  afferent  fibres,  even  if  few  in  number,  exist,  which  are 
employed  in  the  chain  of  such  reflexes. 

6,  Motor  Impressions.  —  Motor  impressions  are  conveyed 
downwards  from  the  brain  along  the  jjyramidal  tracts,  viz.,  the 
direct  or  anterior,  and  the  crossed  or  lateral,  chiefly  in  the  latter. 
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(jrenerally  speaking,  the  impressions  pass  down  on  the  side  opposite 
to  which  they  originate,  having  undergone  decussation  in  the 
nieduUa ;  but  some  impressions  do  not  cross  in  the  medulla, 
hut  lower  down,  in  the  coi-d,  being  conveyed  by  the  anterior  or 
uncrossed  pyramidal  fibres,  and  decussate  in  the  anterior  com- 
missure. The  motor  fibres  for  the  legs  partially  pass  downwards 
in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  same  side.    This  is  also  probably 


Fig.  334. — iJiaijram  of  the  decussatinu  of  the  conductors  for  voluntary  movements,  and  those  for 
sensation  :  ar,  anterior  roots  and  their  continuations  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  decussa- 
tion at  tlio  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  m  o ;  p  r,  tlie  posterior  roots  and  their 
continuation  and  decussation  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  </,  n,  the  ganglions  of  the  roots.  Tlie 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  nervous  action  ;  c,  the  right  side ;  /,  the  left  side. 
I,  2,  ,;,  indicate  places  of  alteration  in  a  lateral  half  of  the  spino-ccrebral  axis,  to  i^how 
the  influence  on  the  two  kinds  of  conductors,  resulting  fi'om  section  of  the  cord  at  any 
one  of  these  three  places.    (After  Brown-Sf'tiuard.) 

the  case  with  the  bilateral  muscles,  i.e.,  muscles  of  the  two  sides 
acting  together,  such  as  the  intercostal  muscles  and  other  miiscles 
of  the  trunk,  as  well  as  tlic  costo-Iiumeral  muscles. 

It  is  quite  certain,  as  was  just  now  pointed  out,  that  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  ncrve-roota  are  more  numerous  than  the  fibres  pro- 
ceeding downwards  from  the  brain  in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  or  the 
so-called  pyramidal  fibres.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  each 
pyramidal  fibre,  or  set  of  fibres,  corresponds  with  an  apparatus  of 
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ganglion  cells  in  tlie  anterior  cornu  either  on  the  same  level,  or 
even  above  or  below,  that  when  this  fibre,  or  set  of  fibres,  is 
stimulated,  very  complex  co-ordinated  movements  occur — such  co- 
ordinated movements  having  been  set  up  by  impressions  from  a 
connected  system  of  ganglion  cells,  sent  out  into  the  motor  nerve 
fibres  which  arise  from  them.  In  other  words,  it  appears  to  be 
probable  that  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  various 
sections  of  the  cord  are  contained  the  apparatus  for  various  com- 
plicated co-ordinated  movements.  The  apparatus  of  each  co-ordi- 
nated movement  may  be  set  in  motion  either  by  sensory  impressions 
passing  to  the  cord,  when  the  result  of  movement  Avould  be  a  reflex 
action,  or  by  an  impression  travelling  downwards  from  the  brain, 
and  conveyed  by  one  or  more  pyramidal  fibres. 

Division  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  at  the  point 
of  decussation  (2,  fig.  334),  is  followed  by  pai'alysis  of  motion, 
never  quite  absolute,  in  all  parts  below.  Disease  or  division  of 
any  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  above  the  seat  of  decussation 
(r,  fig.  334)  is  followed  by  impaired  or  lost  power  of  motion  cn 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  while  a  like  injur}'  inflicted  below 
this  part  (3,  fig.  334)  induces  similar,  never  quite  absolute  no 
doubt,  on  the  corresponding  side. 

When  one  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  through,  complete 
anaesthesia  of  the  other  side  of  the  body  below  the  point  of  section 
results,  but  there  is  often  greatly  increased  sensibility  (hyper- 
gesthesia)  on  the  same  side  ;  so  much  so  that  the  least  touch 
appears  to  be  agonising.  This  condition  may  persist  for  several 
days.    Similar  effects  may,  in  man,  be  the  residt  of  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  transmission  of  ordinaiy  sensory  and  motor 
impulses,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  medium  of  conduction  also  of  im- 
pulses to  and  from  the  Vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
although  it  probably  contains  special  vaso-motor  centres  of  its  own. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  XXI.  that  Gaskell  considers  that  the 
white  visceral  branches  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  sympathetic- 
system  are  connected  with  or  arise  from  the  posterior  vesicular 
column  of  Clarke,  and  from  the  anterior  lateral  cells.  Others  thin  k 
that  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  arises  from  Clarke's  column. 

Transference. — Examples  of  the  transference  of  impressions  in  the  cord 
have  been  given  (p.  558)  ;  and  that  the  trajisference  takes  place  in  the  cord, 
and  not  in  the  brain,  is  nearly  proved  hy  the  frequent  cases  of  pain  felt  in 
the  knee  and  not  in  the  hip,  in  diseases  of  the  hip  ;  of  pain  felt  in  the 
urethra  or  glans  penis,  and  not  in  the  bladder,  in  calculus  ;  for,  if  both  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  or  transferred  impression  were  ia  tho  brain,  both 
should  be  felt. 
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Reflex  Action  or  Reflection. 

lu  mail  the  sjiinal  cord  is  so  much  under  the  control  of  the 
higher  nerve-centres,  that  its  own  individual  functions  in  relation 
to  reflex  action  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  ;  so  that  the  result  of 
injury,  by  which  the  coi'd  is  cut  off  completely  from  the  influence 
of  the  encephalon,  is  apt  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  our 
estimate  of  its  importance  and  individual  endowments.  Thus, 
when  the  human  spinal  cord  is  divided,  the  lower  extremities 
fall  into  any  position  that  their  weight  and  the  resistance  of  sur- 
rounding objects  combine  to  give  them  ;  if  the  body  is  in-itated, 
they  do  not  move  towards  the  irritation ;  and  if  they  are  touched, 
the  consequent  reflex  movements  are  disorderly  and  purposeless  ; 
all  power  of  voluntary  movement  is  absolutely  abolished.  In 
other  mammals,  however,  e.g.^  in  the  rabbit  or  dog,  after  recovery 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  which  takes  some  time,  reflex 
actions  in  the  parts  below  will  occur  after  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  divided,  a  veiy  feeble  irritation  being  followed  by  extensive 
and  co-ordinate  movements.  In  the  case  of  the  frog,  and  many 
other  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  experimental  and  other 
injuries  of  the  nerve-tissues  are  better  borne,  and  in  which  the 
lower  nerve-centres  are  less  subordinate  in  their  action  to  the 
higher,  the  reflex  functions  of  the  cord  are  still  more  clearly 
shown.  When,  for  example,  a  frog's  head  is  cut  off,  its  limbs 
remain  in,  or  assume  a  natural  position  ;  tbey  resume  it  when 
disturbed  ;  and  when  the  abdomen  or  back  is  irritated,  the  feet 
are  moved  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  pushing  away  the  irrita- 
tion. The  main  difference  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  being  that 
the  reflex  movements  are  more  definite,  complicated,  and  effective, 
although  less  energetic  than  in  the  case  of  mammals.  It  miglit 
indeed  be  thought,  on  superficial  examination,  that  the  mind  of 
the  animal  was  engaged  in  the  acts  ;  and  yet  all  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief  that  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  has  no 
different  endowment,  in  land,  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
cord  of  the  higher  vcrtcbrata :  the  difference  is  only  in  degree. 
And  if  this  be  granted,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  many  actions  arc  performed  as  reflex  movements 
(jccurring  through  and  by  means  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  the 
latter  cannot  by  itself  initiate  or  even  direct  them  independently. 

Cutaneous  and  Muscle  Reflexes. — In  the  lium.iu  .subject  two  kinds  of 
reHex  actions  dependent  upon  the  spinal  cord  aic  usually  distinguished,  the 
alterations  of  which,  either  in  the  direction  of  increase  or  of  diminution,  are 
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indications  of  some  abnormality,  and  are  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
nervous  and  other  disorders.  They  are  termed  respectively  («.)  Cutaneous 
reflexes,  and  (J.)  Mmcle  reflexes,  (a.)  Cutaneous  reflexes  are  set  up  by  a 
gentle  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin.  The  subjacent  muscle  or  muscles 
contract  in  response.  Although  these  cutaneous  reflex  actions  may  be 
demonstrated  almost  anywhere,  yet  certain  of  such  actions  as  being  most 
characteristic  are  distinguished,  e.g.,  plantar  reflex  ;  gluteal  reflex,  i.e.,  a  con- 
traction of  the  gluteus  maximus  when  the  skin  over  it  is  stimulated  : 
cremaster  reflex,  retraction  of  the  testicle  when  the  skin  of  the  inside  of 
the  thigh  is  stimulated,  and  the  like.  The  ocular  reflexes,  too,  are  important. 
They  are  contraction  of  the  iris  on  exposure  to  light,  and  its  dilatation  on 
stimulating  the  skin  of  the  cervical  region.  All  of  these  cutaneous  reflexes 
are  true  reflex  actions,  but  they  differ  in  different  individuals,  and  are  more 
easily  elicited  in  the  young,  (i.)  Muscle  reflexes,  or  as  they  are  often 
termed,  tendon-reflexes,  consist  of  a  contraction  of  a  muscle  under  con- 
ditions of  more  or  less  tension,  vrhon  its  tendon  is  sharply  tapped.  The 
so-called  patella-tendon-reflex  is  the  most  well-known  of  this  variety  of 
reflexes.  If  one  knee  be  slightly  flexed,  as  by  crossing  it  over  the  other,  so 
that  the  quadriceps  femoris  is  extended  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  the 
patella  tendon  be  tapped  with  the  fingers  or  the  earpiece  of  a  stethoscope, 
the  muscle  contracts  and  the  knee  is  jerked  forwards. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  if  the  foot  is  flexed  so  as 
to  stretch  the  calf  muscles  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  tapped  ;  the  foot  is  extended 
by  the  contraction  of  the  stretched  muscles.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
teudon  reflexes  are  not  exactly  what  their  name  implies.  The  interval 
between  the  tap  and  the  contraction  is  too  short  for  the  production  of  a 
true  reflex  action.  It  is  suggested  that  the  contraction  is  caused  by  local 
stimulation  of  the  muscle,  but  that  this  would  not  occur  unless  the  muscle 
had  been  reflexly  stimulated  previously  by  the  tension  applied,  and  placed 
in  a  condition  of  excessive  irritability.  It  is  further  probable  that  the 
oondition  on  which  it  depends  is  a  reflex  spinal  irritability  of  the  muscle  or 
(exaggerated)  muscular  tone,  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  reflex  phenomenon. 

Inhibition  of  Reflex  Actions. — The  fact  that  such  movements  as 
are  produced  by  irritating  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities  in  the 
human  subject,  after  division  or  disorganisation  of  a  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  do  not  follow  the  same  irritation  when  the  mind  is 
active  aud  connected  with  the  cord  through  the  brain,  is,  probabh-, 
due  to  the  mind  ordinarily  perceiving  the  irritation  and  instantly- 
controlling  the  muscles  of  the  irritated  and  other  parts ;  for,  even 
when  the  cord  is  perfect,  such  involuntary  movements  will  often 
follow  irritation,  if  it  be  applied  when  the  mind  is  wholly  occupied. 
When,  for  example,  one  is  anxiously  thinking,  even  slight  stimuli 
will  produce  involuntai-y  and  reflex  movements.  So,  also,  during 
sleep,  such  reflex  movements  may  be  observed,  when  the  skin  is 
touched  or  tickled  ;  for  example,  when  one  touches  with  the 
finger  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  child,  the  finger  is 
grasped — the  impression  on  the  skin  of  the  palm  jn-oducing  a 
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reflex  movenieut  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  hand.  But  when 
the  child  is  awake,  no  such  eftect  is  produced  by  a  similar  touch. 

Further,  many  reflex  actions  are  capable  of  being  more  or  less 
controlled  or  even  altogether  prevented  by  the  will  :  thus  an 
inhibitory  action  may  be  exercised  by  the  brain  over  reflex  func- 
tions of  the  cord  and  the  other  nerve  centres.  The  following  may 
be  quoted  as  familiar  examples  of  this  inhibitory  action : — 

To  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  crying  out  when  in  pain,  it  is 
often  sufficient  firmly  to  clench  the  teeth  or  to  grasp  some  object, 
and  hold  it  tight.  When  the  feet  are  tickled  we  can,  by  an 
effort  of  will,  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  jerking  them  up.  So, 
too,  the  involuntary  closing  of  the  eyes  and  starting,  when  a  blow 
is  aimed  at  the  bead,  can  be  similarly  restrained. 

Darwin  has  mentioned  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  siich  an  instinctive  reflex  act  may  over- 
ride the  strongest  effort  of  the  will.  He  placed  his  face  close 
against  the  glass  of  the  cobra's  cage  in  the  Reptile  House  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  though,  of  course,  thoroughly  convinced  of 
his  perfect  security,  could  not  by  any  effort  of  the  will  prevent  him- 
self from  starting  back  when  the  snake  struck  with  fury  at  the  glass. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  in  a  frog  the  ojitic  lobes 
and  optic  thalami  have  a  distinct  action  in  inhibiting  or  delaying 
reflex  action,  and  also  that  more  generally  any  afferent  stimulus,  if 
sufficiently  strong,  may  inhibit  or  modify  any  reflex  action  even  in 
the  absence  of  these  centres. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may,  from  these  and  like  facts,  be 
concluded  that  reflex  acts,  performed  under  the  influence  of  the 
reflecting  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  essentially  independent  of 
the  brain  and  may  be  performed  perfectly  when  the  brain  is 
separated  from  the  cord  :  that  these  include  a  much  larger  number 
of  the  natural  and  purposive  movements  of  the  lower  animals  than 
of  the  warm-blooded  animals  and  man  :  and  that  over  nearly  all  of 
them  the  mind  may  exercise,  through  the  higher  nerve  centres, 
some  control ;  determining,  directimj,  hindering,  or  modifying,  them, 
either  by  direct  action,  or  by  its  power  over  associated  muscles. 

To  these  instances  of  spinal  reflex  action,  some  add  yet  many 
more,  including  nearly  all  the  acts  which  seem  to  be  pei'formed 
unconsciously,  such  as  those  of  walking,  running,  Avriting,  and  the 
like  :  for  these  arc  really  involuntary  acts.  It  is  true  that  at 
their  first  performances  they  are  voluntary,  that  they  require 
education  for  their  perfection,  and  are  at  all  times  so  constantly 
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performed  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  of  the  will,  that  it  is  diflQcult 
to  believe  in  their  essentially  involuntary  nature.  But  the  will 
really  has  only  a  controlling  power  over  their  performance  ;  it 
can  hasten  or  stay  them,  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  effect,  And  this  is  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  these  acts  can  be  performed  with  complete 
mental  abstraction  :  and,  more  than  this,  that  the  endeavour  to 
can-y  them  out  entirely'  by  the  exercise  of  the  will  is  not  only  not 
beneficial,  but  positively  interferes  with  their  harmonious  and  perfect 
performance.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  this  fact  by  trying 
to  take  each  step  as  a  voluntary  act  in  walking  down  stairs,  or  to 
form  each  letter  or  word  in  wi'iting  by  a  distinct  exercise  of  the  will. 

These  actions,  however,  will  be  again  referred  to,  when  treating  of 
their  possible  connection  with  the  functions  of  the  Sensory  Ganglia. 

Morbid  reflex  actions. — The  relation  of  the  reflex  action  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  is  the  same  as  was  shown  generally  in  the 
action  of  ganglia,  a  slight  stimulus  producing  a  slight  movement, 
and  a  greater,  a  greater  movement,  and  so  on  ;  but  in  instances 
in  which  Ave  must  assume  that  the  cord  is  morhidly  more  irritable, 
i.e.,  apt  to  issue  more  nervoxis  force  than  is  proportionate  to  the 
stimulus  ajDplied  to  it,  a  slight  impression  on  a  sensory  nerve 
produces  extensive  reflex  movements.  This  appears  to  be  the 
condition  in  tetanus,  in  which  a  slight  touch  on  the  skin  may 
throw  the  whole  body  into  convulsion.  A  similar  state  is  induced 
by  the  introduction  of  strychnia,  and,  iia  frogs,  of  opium,  into  the 
blood  ;  and  nmnerous  experiments  on  frogs  thus  made  tetanic, 
have  shown  that  the  tetaniis  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
brain,  and  depends  on  the  state  induced  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Special  Centres  in  Spinal  Cord- 
It  maj'  seem  to  have  been  implied  that  the  spinal  cord  as  a 
single  nerve-centre,  reflects  alike  from  all  parts  all  the  impressions 
conducted  to  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it  should  be 
regarded  as  we  have  indicated,  as  a  collection  of  nervous  centres 
united  in  a  continuous  column.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  segments  of  the  cord  may  act  as  distinct  nerve-centres, 
and  excite  muscular  action  in  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  given 
off  from  them ;  as  Avell  as  by  the  analogy  of  certain  cases  in  Avhich 
the  muscular  movements  of  single  organs  are  under  the  control  of 
certain  circumsciibed  portions  of  the  cord.  The  special  centres 
are  the  following  : — 
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(«.)  Centre  for  Defa'cation,  or  Ano-Spinal  centre. — The  mode  of 
action  of  the  ano-spiual  centre  appears  to  be  this.  The  mucous 
membraue  of  the  rectum  is  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  faeces 
or  gases  in  the  bowel.  The  stimulus  passes  up  by  the  afferent 
nerves  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  to  the 
centre  in  the  cord,  situated  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  and  is 
reflected  through  the  pudendal  plexus  to  the  anal  sphincter  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  wall 
of  the  lower  bowel.  In  this  way  is  produced  a  relaxation  of  tlie 
first  and  a  contraction  of  the  second,  and  expulsion  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  follows.  The  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  is  partially 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  so  that  its  action  may  be  either 
inhibited,  or  augmented  or  helped.  The  action  may  be  helped  by 
the  abdominal  muscles  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
although  under  a  strong  stimuhis  they  may  also  be  compelled  to 
contract  by  reflex  action. 

{h.)  Centre  for  Micturition,  or  the  Vesico-Spinal  centre. — The 
vesico-spinal  centre  acts  in  a  very  similar  way  to  that  of  the  ano- 
spinal.  The  centre  is  also  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord. 
It  may  be  stimulated  to  action  by  impulses  descending  from  the 
brain,  or  reflexly  by  the  presence  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  The 
action  of  the  brain  may  be  voluntary,  or  it  may  be  excited  to 
action  by  the  sensation  of  distension  of  the  bladder  by  the  urine. 
The  sensory  fibres  concerned  are  the  posterior  roots  of  the  lower 
.sacral  nerves.  The  action  of  the  centre  thus  stimulated  is  double, 
or  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  centre  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
which  is  usually  in  action  and  maintains  the  tone  of  the  sphincter, 
and  the  other  which  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder  and  other 
muscles.  When  evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  to  occur,  impulses 
are  sent  on  the  one  hand  to  its  muscles  and  to  certain  other  muscles, 
which  cause  their  contraction,  and  on  the  other  to  the  sphincter 
urethree  which  procures  its  relaxation.  The  way  having  been 
opened  by  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  the  urine  is  expelled  hj 
the  combined  action  of  the  bladder  and  accessory  muscles.  The 
cerebrum  may  act  not  only  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the  centre  to 
action,  but  also  in  the  way  of  inhibiting  its  action.  The  abdominal 
muscles  may  be  called  into  action  as  in  defjecation. 

(c.)  Centre  for  Eminsion  of  Semen,  or  Genito-Sjnnal  centre. — The 
centre  situated  in  tlio  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
stimulated  to  action  by  sensory  impressions  from  the  glans  penis. 
Efferent  impulses  from  the  centre  excite  the  successive  and  co- 
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ordinate  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
and  vesiculae  seminales,  and  of  the  accelerator  urinaj  and  other 
muscles  of  the  urethra ;  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of  semen  takes 
place,  over  which  the  mind  has  little  or  no  control,  and  which,  in 
cases  of  paraplegia,  may  be  unfelt. 

{d.)  Centre  for  the  Erection  of  the  Penis. — This  centre  is  also 
situated  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  excited  to  action  by  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  penis.  EflPerent  impulses  produce  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  penis,  which  also  appears  to  be  in  part  the 
result  of  a  I'eflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  veins 
returning  the  blood  from  the  penis  are  compressed. 

(e.)  Centre  for  Parturition. — The  centre  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  the  uterus  in  parturition  is  situated  in  the  lumbar 
spinal  cord  rather  higher  up  than  the  other  centres  already 
enumerated.  The  stimulation  of  the  interior  of  the  utems  by  its 
contents  may,  under  certain  conditions,  excite  the  centre  to  send 
out  impulses  which  produce  a  contraction  of  the  uterine  walls  and 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity.  The  centre  is  independent 
of  the  will,  since  delivery  can  take  place  in  paraplegic  women,  and 
also  whilst  a  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Again, 
as  in  the  cases  of  deftecation  and  micturition,  the  abdominal  muscles 
assist ;  their  action  being  for  the  most  part  reflex  and  involuntary. 

(/.)  Centre  for  Movements  of  Lymphatic  Hearts  of  Frog. — 
Volkmann  has  shown  that  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the 
anterior  pair  of  lymphatic  hearts  in  the  frog  depend  upon  nervous 
influence  derived  from  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to 
the  third  vertebra,  and  those  of  the  posterior  pair  on  influence 
supplied  by  the  portion  of  cord  opposite  the  eighth  vertebra.  The 
movements  of  the  heart  continue,  though  the  whole  of  the  cord, 
except  the  above  portions,  be  destroyed ;  but  on  the  instant  of 
destroying  either  of  these  portions,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  cord 
be  untouched,  the  movements  of  the  corresponding  hearts  cease. 
What  appears  to  be  thus  proved  in  regard  to  two  portions  of  the 
cord,  may  be  inferred  to  prevail  in  other  portions  also ;  and  the 
inference  is  reconcilable  with  most  of  the  facts  knoM  u  concerning 
the  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  cord. 

{g.)  The  Centre  for  the  Tone  of  Muscles. — The  influence  of  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  sphincter  ani  and  sphincter  urethra)  has  been 
already  mentioned  (see  above).  It  maintains  these  muscles  in 
permanent  contraction.  The  condition  of  these  sphincters,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  exceptional.    It  is  the  same  in  kind,  thougli 
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it  exceeds  in  degree  that  condition  of  muscles  which  has  been 
called  tone,  or  passive  contraction ;  a  state  in  which  they  always 
when  not  active  appear  to  be  daring  health,  and  in  which,  though 
called  inactive,  they  are  in  slight  contraction,  and  certainly  are 
not  relaxed,  as  they  are  long  after  death,  or  when  the  spinal  cord 
is  destroyed.  This  tone  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
depends  on  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincters 
does.  If  an  animal  be  killed  by  injury  or  removal  of  the  brain, 
the  tone  of  the  muscles  may  be  felt  and  the  limbs  feel  firm  as 
during  sleep ;  but  if  the  spinal  cord  be  destroyed,  the  sphincter 
ani  relaxes,  and  all  the  muscles  feel  loose,  and  flabby,  and  atonic, 
and  remain  so  till  rigor  mortis  commences. 

This  kind  of  tone  must  be  distinguished  from  that  mere  firmness 
and  tension  which  it  is  customary  to  ascribe,  under  the  name  of 
tone,  to  all  tissues  that  feel  robust  and  not  flabby,  as  well  as  to 
muscles.  The  tone  peculiar  to  muscles  has  in  it  a  degree  of  vital 
contraction :  that  of  other  tissues  is  only  due  to  their  being  well 
nourished,  and  therefore  compact  and  tense. 

All  the  foregoing  examples  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  collection  of  reflex  centres,  upon  which  the  higher  centres 
act  by  sending  down  impulses  to  set  in  motion,  modify  or  control 
them.  The  movements  or  other  phenomena  of  reflex  action  being 
as  it  were  the  function  of  the  ganglion  cells  to  which  an  afferent 
impi-ession  is  conveyed  by  the  posterior  nerve-tranks  in  connection 
with  them,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  movement  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  the  position  in  which  it  is  applied  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  nerve  cells,  the  connection  between 
the  cells  being  so  intimate  that  a  series  of  co-ordinated  movements 
may  result  from  a  single  stimulation.  Whether  the  cells,  possess 
as  well  the  power  of  originating  impulses  (automatism)  is  doubtful, 
but  this  is  possible  in  the  case  of 

(/t.)  Vaso-motor  centres  which  are  situated  in  the  cord  (p.  192), 
and  of 

(?'.)  Sweatirif/  centres  whicli  must  be  closely  related  to  them,  and 
possibly  in  tlie  case  of 

(./.)  The  centres  for  maintaining  the  tone  of  muscles. 

The  Nutrition  (a)  of  the  muscles,  appears  to  be  under  tlie 
control  of  the  spinal  cord.  When  the  anterior  motor  nerve  cells 
are  diseased  tlic  muscles  atrophy.  In  the  same  way  (6)  the  bones 
and  (c)  joints  are  seriously  aff"ected  wlien  the  cord  is  diseased. 
The  former  where  the  anterior  nerve  cells  are  implicated  do  not 
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grow,  and  the  hitter  are  disorgauised  in  some  cases  when  the 
posterior  columns  are  affected,  {d)  The  skin  too  evidently  is 
only  maintained  in  a  health}'^  condition  as  long  as  the  cord  and 
its  nerves  are  intact.  No  doubt  part  of  this  influence  which  the 
cord  exercises  over  nutrition  is  due  to  the  relationship  which  it 
bears  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Within  the  cord  are  contained, 
for  some  distance,  fibres  («)  which  regulate  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil,  (6)  which  have  to  do  with  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
livei',  (c)  which  control  the  nerve-supply  of  the  vessels  of  the  face 
and  head,  (d)  which  produce  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  other  so-called  symjjathetic  functions  (see 
Chapter  XXI.). 

B.  The  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  (figs.  335,  336),  is  a  column  of  grey  and 
white  nervous  substance  formed  by  the  prolongation  upwards  of 

the  spinal  cord  and  connecting  it 
with  the  braiu. 

Structure. — The  grey  substance 
which  it  contains  is  situated  in 
the  interior  and  variously  divided 
into  masses  and  lamina)  by  the 
white  or  fibrous  substance  which 
is  arranged  partly  in  external 
columns,  and  partly  in  fasciculi 
traversing  the  central  grey  mat- 
ter. The  medulla  oblongata  is 
larger  than  any  part  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Its  columns  are  j)yriform, 
enlarging  as  they  proceed  towards 
the  brain,  and  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Each  half  of  the  medulla,  there- 
fore, may  be  divided  into  three 
columns  or  tracts  of  fibres,  con- 
tinuous with  the  three  tracts 
of  which  each  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  made  up.  The  columns  arc 
more  prominent  than  those  of  the 
spiiuil  cord,  and  separated  from 
The  anterior,  continuous  with  the 


Fig.  335. — Anterior  surface  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  medulla  oblonf/atn.  a,  a, 
anterior  pyramids ;  b,  tlieii'  decussation ; 
c,  c,  oUvaiy  bodies;  il,  d,  restifonn 
bodies ;  c,  areifomi  fibres ;  ,r\  fibres 
passing  from  the  auteri  ;■  column  of 
the  cord  to  the  eerebeUimi ;  y,  anterior 
colunm  of  the  spinal  cord ;  A,  lateral 
column  ;  /»,  pons  Varolii ;  »,  its  upper 
fibres;  5,  5,  roots  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 


each  other  by  deeper  grooves. 
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anterior  columns  of  tlie  cord,  arc  called  the  anterior  ^pyramids ; 
the  posterior,  continuous  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord, 
with  the  addition  of  the  funiculus  of  Rolando  on  each  side 
(^g-  337)  f-^-)}  ^1'^  called  the  restiform  bodies.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  each  side,  near  its  upper 
part,  is  a  small  oval  mass  contain- 
ing grey  matter,  and  named  the 
olivary  body  ;  and  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  restiform  column, 
immediately  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  median  groove,  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  me- 
dian column  of  the  cord,  a  small 
tract  is  marked  off  by  a  slight 
groove  from  the  remainder  of  the 
restiform  body, .  and  called  the 
posterior  pyramid  or  fasciculus 
(jracilis.  The  restiform  columns, 
instead  of  remaining  parallel  with 
each  other  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
diverge  near  its  upper  part,  and 
by  thus  diverging,  lay  open,  so 
to  speak,  a  space  called  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  floor  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  grey  matter  of  the 
interior  of  the  medulla,  exposed 
by  this  divergence. 

On   separating    the  anterior 
pyramids,  and  looking  into  the 
gi'oove  between  them,  some  de- 
cussating fibres  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  can  be  plainly 
seen. 


Fig'.  336. — Posterior  surface  of  the  pons 
Varolii^  corpora  qvadrifjemiitn,  and  me- 
dulla. oUotigata.  The  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum  are  cut  short  at  the  side. 
a,  a,  the  upper  pair  of  coi-pora  quadri- 
gemina  ;  h,  h,  the  lower ;  /,/,  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  ;  c,  emin- 
ence connected  vith  the  nucleus  of  the 
hypoglossal  nei-ve;  e,  that  of  the 
glosso-phaiyngeal  uei-ve  ;  i,  that  of  tlio 
vagus  nei-ve ;  d,  d,  restifoiTn  bodies ; 
l>,  p,  posterior  pjTamids ;  v,  v,  groove 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
ending  below  in  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius ;  7,  7,  roots  of  the  auditory 
nerves. 


Distribution  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Medulla  Oblong-ata, 

a.  The  anti'vio r  pyramid  of  eacli  side,  although  m.iiiily  couiposed  of  con- 
tinuations of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  receives 
fibres  from  the  lateral  columns,  both  of  its  own  and  the  opposite  side  ;  the 
latter  fibres  forming  almo.st  entirely  the  decussating  strands  which  arc  seen 
in  the  groove  between  the  anterior  pyramids.  Thus  composed,  the  anterior 
pyramidal  fibres  proceeding  onwards  to  the  brain  arc  distributed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

I.  The  greater  part  pass  on  through  the  Pons  to  the  Cerebrum.    A  por- 
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tion  of  the  fibres,  however,  running  apart  from  the  others,  joins  some  fibres 
from  the  olivary  body,  and  unites  with  them  to  form  what  is  called  the  nlirai  y 
fasc'hvhts  ov  filet.  2.  A  small  tract  of  fibres  proceeds  to  the  cerebellum. 
h.  The  lateral  column  of  the  cord  on  each  side  of  the  medulla,  in  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  divides 
into  three  parts,  outei', 
inner,  and  middle,  which 
are  thusdisposed  of  : — i.  The 
outer  fibres  (direct  cerebel- 
lar tract)  go  with  the  resti- 
f  orm  tract  to  the  cerebellum . 
2.  The  middle  (crossed  py- 
ramidal tract)  decussate 
across  the  middle  line  with 
their  fellows,  and  form  a 
pait  of  the  anterior  pyramid 
of  the  opposite  side.  3.  The 
'inner  pass  on  to  the  cere- 
brum, at  fii-st  superficiallj'- 
but  afterwards  beneath  the 
olivary  body  and  t  he  arcuate 
fibres,  and  then  proceed 
along  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  on  each  side,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  fasci- 
culus teres. 

c.  The  2><'sfcrinr  column 
of  the  cord  is  represented 
in  the  medulla  by  i.  the^^cv- 
terior  pyramid.,  or  fascicu- 
lus gracilis,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  posterior 
median  column, and  by  ii.  the 
■restiform  l)ody,  comprising 
the  funiculus  cimeatus  and 
the  funiculus  of  Rolando. 
The  fasciculus  gracilis  (fig. 
337,  fg^,  diverges  above  as 
the  broader  clava  to  form  one 
on  either  side  the  lower  late- 
ral boundary  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  then  tapers  off, 
and  becomes  no  longer  trace- 
able. The  funiculus  cune- 
atus,  or  the  rest  of  the  pos- 
terior column  of  the  cord, 
is  continued  up  in  the  me- 


I'ig.  337. — Posterior  view  of  the  medulla,  fourth  ventri- 
cle, and  mesencephalon  (natural  size),  p.n,  line 
of  the  posterior  roots  of  tlie  spinal  nei-vcs  ; 
]}.m.f.,  posterior  median  flssm'e  ;  f.g.,  funiculus 
gracilis;  c?.,  its  clava;  /.c,  funiculus  cimeatua; 
f.R.,  fimiculus  of  Rolando  ;  r.h.,  restiform  body  ; 
C.S.,  calamus  sci-iptorius ;  /,  section  of  ligTila  or 
tsenia  ;  part  of  choroid  plexus  is  seen  beneath 
it ;  l.r.,  lateral  recess  of  the  ventricle  ;  sir., 
strife  acusticee ;  i.f.,  iufeiior  fossa ;  s.f.,  poste- 
rior fossa  ;  between  it  and  the  median  stilcus  is 
the  fasciculus  teres ;  chl.,  cut  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellar hemisphere  ;  n.d.,  centi'al  or  prey  matter; 
■■i.m.v.,  superior  medullary  velum ;  Ing.,  ligula ; 
■i.c.p.,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  cut  longitudi- 
nally ;  cr.,  combined  section  of  the  thi-ee  cere- 
bellar pedimcles  ;  c.q.s.,  c.q.i.,  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  (superior  and  inferior)  ;  /;•.,  fnvnulum  ; 
/.,  fibres  of  the  fUlet  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
tegmentum  ;  c.,  ciiisti  ;  l.g.,  lateral  gi-oove  ; 
c.fj.i.,  corpus  geniculum  internus  ;  th.,  posterior 
part  of  thalamus  ;  p.,  pineal  body.  The 
roman  nimibers  indicate  the  corresponding 
ciunial  nerves.    (E.  A.  Schiifer.) 


dulla  as  such  (fig.  337, /-O  > 
but  soon,  in  addition,  between  this  and  the  continuation  of  the  posterior 
nerve  roots,  appears  another  tract  called  the  funiculus  of  Rolando  (fig. 
337, /.jB).  High  up,  the  funiculus  cuueatus  is  covered  by  a  set  of  fibres 
(arcuate  fibres),  which  issue  fi'om  the  anterior  median  fi.ssure,  turn  upwards 
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over  tho  anterior  pjTamids  to  pass  directly  into  the  corresponding  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebeUum,  being  joined  by  the  fibres  of  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract  ;  the  funiculus  of  Rolando,  and  the  funiculus  cuneatus,  although 
appearing  to  join  them,  do  not  actually  do  so,  except  to  a  partial  extent. 

Grey  Matter  of  the  Medulla. — To  a  considerable  extent  the  grey 
matter  of  the  medulla  is  a  continuation  of  that  in  the  spinal  cord, 
but  the  arrangement  is 
somewhat  diiFerent. 

».m/.   -I-  I. 

n.c 


The  displacement  of  the 
anterior  cornu  takes  place 
because  of  the  decussation 
of  a  large  part  of  the  fibres 
of  the  lateral  colunms  in  the 
anterior  pyramids  passing 
through  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  cornu,  so  that 
the  caput  cornu  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  grey 
matter,  and  is,  moreover, 
pushed  backwards  by  the 
olivary  body,  to  be  men- 
tioned below.  It  lies  in  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla, and  exists  for  a  time 
as  the  nuclexts  lateralis  (fig. 
338,  nl) ;  it  consists  of  a 
reticulum  of  grey  matter, 
containing  ganglion  cells 
intersected  by  white  nerve- 
fibres.  The  base  of  the 
anterior  cornu  is  pushed 
more  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face, and  when  the  central 
canal  opens  out  into  the 
fourth  ventricle,  forms  a 
collection  of  ganglion  cells, 
producing  the  eminence  of 
the  fasciculus  teres  ;  from 
certain  large  cells  in  it  arise 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  (fig. 
338,  XII.'),  which  passes 
through  the  medulla,  and 
appears  between  the  olivary  body  and  the  anterior  pyramids. 

In  the  fasciculus  teres,  nearer  to  the  middle  line  as  well  as  to  the  surface, 
is  a  collection  of  nerve  cells  called  the  nucleus  of  tliat  funiculus  (fig.  339, 
The  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  cornu  is  displaced  somewhat  by  bands  of 
fibres  jiassing  through  it.  'J'he  caput  cornu  appears  at  the  surface  as  the 
funiculus  of  Rolando,  whilst  the  cervix  cornu  is  broken  up  into  a  reticulated 
structure  which  is  displaced  laterally,  similar  in  structure  to  the  nucleus 
lateralis.    From  the  increase  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu,  the  nuclei  of 


Fis 


■.  2,2,?!.— Section  of  the  vieduUa  oblongata  in  the  region 
0/ the  superior  pyramidal  dccunsation.  a.m./.,  ante- 
rior median  fissure  ;  J.a.,  superficial  arciform 
fibres  emerging  from  the  fissure;  py.,  pyramid; 
n.a.r.,  nuclei  of  arciform  fibres  ;  f.a.,  deep  arci- 
form becoming  supei-ficial ;  0.,  lower  end  of  olivary 
nucleus;  n.l.,  nucleus  lateralis;  ,/'.r.,  foi-matio 
reticularis ;  f.a.^,  arciform  fibres  proceeding  from 
the  formatio  reticularis ;  /■/.,  substantia  gelatinosa 
of  Eolando  ;  a.V.,  ascending  root  of  fifth  nerve; 
7I.C.,  nucleus  cuneatus  ;  v.c'.,  external  cimeate 
nucleus  ;  n.//.,  nucleus  gi-acilis  ;  f.y.  funiculus  gra- 
cilis; p. 7»../'.,  posterior  median  fissiu-e  ;  c.c,  central 
canal  surrounded  by  grey  matter,  in  which  are 
71. xr.,  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessoi-j',  and  n.XII., 
nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal ;  s.d.,  superior  pyiumidal 
decussation.    (Modified  from  Scliwalbc.) 
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the  funiculus  gi-acilis  and  funiculus  cuneatus  are  derived  (fig.  339,  n.g,  n.c'), 
and  outside  of  the  latter  is  an  acces.sory  nucleus  formed  (fig.  339,  ii.r). 
Internally  to  these  latter,  and  also  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  base  of  the 
posterior  cornu  and  appearing  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  the 
central  canal  opens  are  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  gloisso- 

pbaryngeal  nerves.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  also,  to  the  out- 
side of  these  three  nuclei, 
is  found  the  principal 
auditory  nucleus.  All 
the  above  nuclei  appear 
to  be  derived  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  a  fi'e.sh  collection  of 
grey  matter  not  repre- 
sented is  interpolated 
between  the  anterior 
pyramids  and  the  lateral 
column,  contained  vrith- 
in  the  olivary  promi- 
nence, the  wavy  line  of 
which  (corpus  deiila- 
tum)  is  doubled  upon 
itself  at  an  angle  with 
the  extremities  directed 
upwards  and  inwards 
(fig.  339,  0).  There  may 
also  be  a  smaller  collec- 
tion of  grey  matter  on 
the  outer  and  inner  side 
of  the  olivary  nucleu.s 
known  as  accessory  oli- 
vary nuclei. 


Fis 


.  339. — Section  of  the  vifdulla  ohlonyata  at  ahniit  the  middle 
of  the  olivary  hodij.  f.l.a.,  anterior  median  fls.sure  ; 
n.o.r.,  nucleus  arciformi-s ;  p.,  pyramid  ;  XII.,  bundle  of 
hypoglossal  neinre  emerging  from  the  sm-face ;  at  i,  it 
is  seen  coursing  between  the  pyramid  and  the  olivaiy 
nucleus,  0. ;  f.a.f.,  external  areiform  fibres ;  n.h,  nucleus 
lateralis;  arcifoi-m  fibres  passing  towards  restifonn 
body,  partly  through  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  </.,  partly 
superficial  to  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  a.  V. ; 
X.,  bimdle  of  vagus  root  emerging ;  /.)•.,  formatio  reti- 
cularis; c.r.,  corpus  restifonn,  beginning  to  be  fonned, 
chiefly  by  areiform  fibres,  suxjei'ficial  and  deep  ;  /i.e., 
nucleus  euneattis  ;  n.y.,  nucleus  givacilis  ;  t.,  attachment 
of  the  ligula  ;  f.s.,  funiculus  solitarius ;  n.X,  71. X.',  two 
parts  of  the  vagus  nucleus ;  n.X  I  I.,  hypoglossal  nucleus  ; 
■«.(.,  nucleus  of  the  fimiculus  teres  ;  n.am.,  nucleus  am- 
biguus  ;  7'.,  raphe  ;  A.,  continuation  of  tlie  anterior 
column  of  cord  ;  0',  0",  accessory  olivary  nucleus  ;  p.o., 
pedunoulusolivie.  (Modified  from  Schwalbe.) 


Functions.  —  As 
in  case  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  functions  of 
the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, like  those  of 
the  spinal  cord,  may 

be  considered  under  the  heads  of : — i.  Conduction ;  2.  Reflex 
action,  or  Reflection ;  and,  in  addition,  3.  Automatism. 

I.  In  conducting  impressions  the  medulla  oblongata  has  a  wider 
extent  of  function  than  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  all  impressions  passing  to  and  fro  between 
the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  and  all  nerves  arising  below  the 
pons,  must  be  transmitted  through  it. 
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2.  As  a  nerve-ceutre  by  wliich  impressions  are  reflected,  the 
medulla  oblongata  also  resembles  the  spinal  cord ;  the  only 
<lifference  between  them  consisting  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
reflex  actions  performed  by  the  former  are  much  more  important 
to  life  than  any  performed  by  the  spmal  cord. 

Demonstration  of  Functions. — It  has  been  proved  by  repeated 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals  that  the  entire  brain  may  be 
gradually  cut  away  in  successive  portions,  and  yet  life  may  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  respiratory  movements 
be  uninterrupted.  Life  may  also  continue  when  the  spinal  cord 
is  cut  away  in  successive  portions  from  below  upwards  as  high  as 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  Amphibia,  the  brain 
has  been  all  removed  from  above,  and  the  cord,  as  far  as  the 
medulla  oblongata,  from  below ;  and  so  long  as  the  medulla 
oblongata  was  intact,  respiration  and  life  were  maintained.  But 
if,  in  any  animal,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  wounded,  particularly  if 
it  is  wounded  in  its  central  part,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  the  respiratory  movements  cease,  and  the  animal 
dies  asphyxiated.  And  this  effect  ensues  even  when  all  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  except  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  left  intact. 

Injury  and  disease  in  men  prove  the  same  as  these  experiments 
on  animals.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  injury  to 
the  medulla  oblongata  has  produced  instantaneous  death  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  throxigh  injury  of  it,  or  of  the  part  of  the  cord 
connecting  it  with  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  that  death  is 
commonly  produced  in  fractures  attended  by  sudden  displacement 
of  the  upper  cervical  vertebr.ne. 

Special  Centres, 

In  the  medulla  arc  contained  a  considerable  number  of  centres 
which  preside  over  many  important  and  complicated  co-ordinated 
movements  of  muscles.  The  majority  of  those  centres  are  (ci.)  reflex 
centres  simply,  which  are  stimulated  by  afferent  or  by  volun- 
tary impressions.  Some  of  them  are  (6.)  automatic  centres,  being 
capable  of  sending  out  efferent  impulses,  generall}'  rhythmical,  with- 
out previous  stimulation  by  aflci'ent  or  by  voluntary  impressions. 
The  automatic  centres  arc,  however,  generally  influenced  by  reflex 
or  by  voluntary  impulses.  Some  again  of  the  centres,  whether  reflex 
or  automatic,  are  (c.)  control  centres,  by  which  subsidiary  spinal 
centres  arc  governed.    Finally  the  action  of  some  of  the  centres 
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is  (d.)  tonic,  i.e.,  thej  exercise  their  influence,  either  directly 
or  through  another  apparatus,  continuously  and  uninterruptedly 
in  maintaining  a  regular  action. 
(a.)  Simple  Reflex  centres. 

(i.)  A  centre  for  the  co-ordinated  movements  of  Mastication, 
the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of  which  have  been  already 
enumerated  (p.  263). 

(2.)  A  centre  for  the  movements  of  Deglutition.  The  medulla 
oblongata  appears  to  contain  the  centre  whence  are  derived  the 
motor  impulses  enabling  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  pharynx,  and 
03Sophagus  to  produce  the  successive  co-ordinate  and  adapted 
movements  necessary  to  the  act  of  deglutition  (p.  280).  This  is 
proved  by  the  persisbence  of  swallowing  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  after  destruction  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cere- 
bellum ;  its  existence  in  anencephalous  monsters ;  the  power  of 
.swallowing  possessed  b}^  the  marsupial  embryo  before  the  brain  is 
developed ;  and  by  the  complete  arrest  of  the  power  of  swallowing 
when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  injured  in  experiments. 

(3.)  A  centre  for  the  combined  muscular  movements  of  SucJdngf 
the  motor  nerves  concerned  being  the  facial  for  the  lips  and 
moi;th,  the  hypoglossal  for  the  tongue,  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
division  of  the  5th  for  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 

(4.)  A  centre  for  the  Secretion  of  Saliva,  which,  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  271). 

(5.)  A  centre  for  Vomiting  (p.  295). 

(6.)  A  centre  for  Coughing,  which  is  said  to  be  independent  of 
the  respiratory  centre,  being  situated  above  the  inspiratory  part 
of  that  centre. 

(7.)  A  centre  for  Sneezing,  connected  no  doubt  AAith  the 
respiratory  centre. 

(8.)  A  centre  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  fibres  from 
which  pass  out  partly  in  the  third  nerve  and  partly  thi-ough  the 
spinal  cord  (through  the  last  two  cervical  and  two  upper  dorsal 
nerves?)  into  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

(6.)  Automatic  centres. 

(i.)  Respirator y  centre. — The  action  of  the  respiratory  centre- 
has  been  already  discussed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  here- 
that  although  it  can  be  influenced  by  afferent  impulses,  it  is  alsa 
automatic  in  its  action,  being  capable  of  direct  stimulation,  as- 
by  the  condition  of  the  blood  circulating  within  it.  It  is  alsa 
bilateral.    It  probably  consists  of  an  inspiratory  part  and  of  aii 
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expiratory  part.  The  centre  is  capable  of  being  influenced  both 
reflexly  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  by  voluntary  impulses.  The 
vagus  influence  is  probably  constant  in  the  direction  of  stimulating 
the  inspiratory  portion  of  the  centre,  whereas  the  influence  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  is  not  always  in  action,  and  is  inhibitor3^ 

(2.)  The  Gardio- Inhibitory  centre.  The  action  of  this  centre  in 
maintaining  the  proper  rhythm  of  the  heart  through  the  vagus 
fibres,  which  terminate  in  a  local  intrinsic  mechanism,  has  been 
already  discussed.  The  centre  can  be  directly  stimulated,  as  by 
the  condition  of  the  blood  circulating  within  it,  and  also  indirectly 
by  afl'erent  stimuli,  especially  by  stimulating  the  abdominal 
sympathetic  nerves,  but  also  by  stimulating  any  sensory  nerve, 
including  the  vagus  itself 

(3.)  The  Accelerator  centre  for  the  heart.  A  centre  from  which 
arise  the  accelerator  fibres  of  the  heart,  probably  exists  in  the 
medulla.    It  is  automatic  but  not  tonic  in  action. 

(4.)  The  Vaso-motor  centre,  which  conti'ols  the  unstriped  muscle 
of  the  arteries,  is  also  situated  in  the  medulla.  Like  the  respiratory 
centre,  it  is  bilateral. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  this  centre  may  be  directly  or 
reflexly  stimulated,  as  well  as  by  impressions  conveyed  downwards 
from  the  cerebrum  to  the  medulla.  The  condition  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  it  is  the  direct  stimulus.  Its  influence  is  no  doubt 
a  tonic  or  else  a  rhythmic  one.  It  is  also  supposed  that  there  is 
in  the  medulla  a  special  vaso-dilator  centre,  not  acting  tonically, 
stimulation  of  which  produces  vascular  dilatation.  The  diabetic 
centre  is  probably  a  part  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  at  any  rate 
stimulation  of  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver. 

(5.)  A  chief  centre  for  the  secretion  of  Siveat  exists  in  the 
medulla.  It  controls  the  subsidiary  spinal  sweat  centres.  It  is 
double,  and  the  two  sides  may  be  excited  unequally  so  as  to  produce 
unilateral  sweating.    It  is  probably  automatic  and  reflex. 

(6.)  A  Spasm  centre  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  medulla,  on 
the  stimulation  of  which,  as  by  suddenly  produced  excessive 
venosity  of  the  blood,  general  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 
are  produced. 

(c.)  Control  centres.  These  arc  centres  wliose  influence  may 
be  directed  to  controlling  the  action  of  subsidiary  centres.  They 

are — 

(r.)  The  Respiratory  centre,  wliich  probably  controls  the  action 
of  other  subordinate  centres  in  the  s])inal  cord. 
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(2.)  The  Gardio-Inhibitory,  which  acts  upon  a  local  ganglionic 
mechanism  in  the  heart. 

(3.)  The  Accelerator  centre,  if  it  exists,  probably  acts  through  a 
local  mechanism  in  the  heart. 

(4.)  The  Vaso-motor  centre  controls  spinal  as  well  as  local  tonic 
centres. 

(5.)  The  medullary  Sweat  centre  controls  spinal  sweat  centres. 

{cl.)  Tonic  centres.  Of  the  centres  whose  action  is  tonic  or 
continuous  up  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  cited  the  vaso-motor 
and  the  cardio-inhibitory. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  medulla  are  the  centres 
for  the  special  senses,  Hearing  and  Taste,  and  that  other  special 
centres  are  supposed  to  be  localised  there,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  one,  the  hypothetical  Inhibitory  heat  centre,  which 
controls  the  production  of  heat  by  the  tissues,  independently 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre. 

Though  respiration  and  life  continue  while  the  medulla  oblongata 
is  perfect  and  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  nerves,  yet,  when 
all  the  brain  above  it  is  removed,  there  is  no  more  appearance  of 
sensation,  or  will,  or  of  any  mental  act  in  the  animal,  the  subject 
of  the  experiment,  than  there  is  when  only  the  spinal  cord  is  left. 
The  movements  are  all  involuntary  and  unfelt ;  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  has,  therefore,  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  organ  of 
the  mind,  or  as  the  seat  of  sensation  or  voluntary  power.  These  are 
connected  with  parts  to  be  afterwards  described. 

C.  The  Pons  Varolii. 

Structure. — The  meso-cephalon,  or  pons  Varolii  (vi,  fig.  341), 
is  composed  principally  of  transverse  fibres  connecting  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  forming  its  principal  transverse 
commissure.  But  it  includes,  interlacing  with  these,  numerous 
longitudinal  fibres  which  connect  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the 
cerebrum,  and  transverse  fibres  which  connect  it  with  the  cere- 
bellum. Among  the  fasciculi  of  nerve -fibres  b}^  which  these 
several  parts  are  connected,  the  pons  also  contains  abuudant  grey 
or  vesicular  substance,  which  appears  irregularly  placed  among 
the  fibres,  and  fills  up  all  the  interstices.  The  fibres  of  the  facial 
nerve  probably  decussate  in  the  pons. 

Functions. — The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  fibres,  both 
transverse  and  lougitudinal,  of  which  the  pons  is  comj)osed,  is 
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sufficient  evidence  of  its  functions  as  a  conductor  of  impressions 
from  one  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  another.  Concerning 
its  functions  as  a  nerve-centre,  little  or  nothing  is  certainly  known. 

An  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  pons 
varolii  is  the  occurrence  of  a  variety  of  what  is  called  crossed 
pamli/sis.  If  the  lesion  be  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pons,  there  is 
paralysis,  motor  and  sensory,  more  or  less  complete  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  with  pai-alysis  of  the  facial  nerve  of  the  same 
side.  If  the  lesion  be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  pons,  the  facial 
nerve  is  paralysed  on  the  same  side  as  the  other  paralysis,  but 
other  nerves  are  involved.  Hyperpyrexia  follows  after  some 
lesions  of  the  pons. 

D.  The  Crura  Cerebri. 

Structure. — The  Crura  Cerebri  (iii,  fig.  341)  are  principally 
formed  of  nerve-fibres,  of  which  the  inferior  or  more  superficial 


Fig.  340. — Diiif/ram  of  the.  motor  tract  as  shown  in  a  diagi'ammatic  horizontal  section 
throiigh  the  Ccrebiul  hemisphercH  Crura,  Pons,  and  McduUii.  Fr., frontal  lobe:  Oc, 
occipital  lobe  ;  AF.,  aseondin'j  frontal,  Al'.,  ascending- parietal,  convolutions  ;  ]?CF., 
pre-<:entral  fissure  in  front  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  ;  Fli . ,  fissure  of  Rolando  ; 
IPF.,  intcr-ijarictiil  tissure,  a  section  of  cms  is  lettered  on  the  leftside.  SN.,  subsbintia 
nigra ;  I'y.,  pyramidal  motor  fibre,  which  on  the  right  is  sho^^■n  as  continuous  lines 
converging  to  pass  through  the  posterior  limb  of  IC.  internal  capsule  (the  knee  or  elbow 
of  whidi  IS  shown  thus  ♦)  upwards  into  the  hemisphere  and  downwards  through  tlio 
pons  to  cross  the  medulla  in  the  anterior  pyramids.  (Gowers.) 

(cmsta)  arc  in  part  continuous  witli  those  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
midal tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  superior  or  deeper 
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fibres  (tegmentxira)  with  the  lateral  and  posterior  pyramidal  tracts, 
and  with  the  olivary  fasciculus.  The  middle  third  only  of  the 
crusta  contains  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  The  outer  third 
transmits  fibres  which  connect  the  cerebellum  with  the  temporal 


Fg'.  341. — Base  of  the  brain,  i,  superior  longitudinal  fissure;  2,  2',  2",  anterior  cerebif  1 
lobe ;  ,3,  fissure  of  Sylvius,  between  anterior  and  4,  4',  4",  middle  cerebral  lobe  ;  5'. 
posterior  lobe ;  6,  medulla  oblongata ;  the  figure  is  in  the  right  anterior  pjTamid  ; 
7,  8,  9,  10,  the  cerebellum  ;  the  inferior  vermiform  ijrocess.  The  figures  from  I.  to 
IX.  are  placed  against  the  coiTesponding  cerebral  nerves  ;  HI.  is  placed  on  the  riglit 
cms  cerebri.  VT.  and  VII.  on  the  pons  Varolii ;  X.  the  fii'st  cei-vical  or  suboccipital 
nerve.    (Allen  Thomson.)  -1. 

and  occipital  lobes,  and  the  inner  third  fibres  which  connect  the 
frontal  lobes  with  the  cerebellum  through  its  superior  peduncles. 

Each  cms  cerebri  contains  among  its  fibres  a  mass  of  grey  sub- 
stance, the  locus  niger. 

Functions. — With  regard  to  their  functions,  the  crura  cerebri  ma}- 
be  regarded  as,  principally,  conducting  organs  :  the  crusta  conduct- 
ing chiefly  motor  and  the  tegmenttim  sensory  impressions.  As  nerve- 
centres  they  are  probably  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  tliird 
cerebral  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  Iocks  niger,  and  through 
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which  are  directed  the  chief  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
movements  of  the  eyebalh  The  crura  cerebri  are  also  in  all  pro- 
bability connected  with  the  co-ordination  of  other  movements 


l'''S'«  342. — Dissection  of  brain,  from  above,  exposing  the  lateral  fonrth  anil  fifth  ventricles  wil.'i 
the  .nirroiindinij  parts,  j. — a,  anterior  part,  or  f/enti  of  corpus  callosum  ;  b,  corpun 
striatum  ;  l>',  the  corpus  striatum  of  left  side,  dissected  so  as  to  expose  its  grey  sub- 
stnuce  ;  '■,  points  by  a  line  to  the  ttenia  semicircularis  ;  d,  optic  thalamus  ;  e,  anterior 
pillars  of  fornix  divided ;  below  they  are  seen  descending  in  front  of  the  third  ventricle, 
and  between  them  is  seen  part  of  the  anterior  commissure  ;  in  front  of  the  letter  e  is 
seen  the  slit-like  fifth  ventricle,  between  the  two  lamiuie  of  the  septum  lucidum ;  /, 
soft  or  middle  commissure ;  r/  is  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventiicle ; 
immediately  behind  the  latter  are  the  posterior  commissure  ( just  visible)  and  the 
pineal  gland,  the  two  cnira  of  which  extend  fonvards  alon^  the  inner  and  upper 
margins  of  the  optic  thalami ;  /(  and  /,  the  coipora  quadrigemina  ;  k,  superior  ci-us  of 
cerebellum  ;  close  to  /;  is  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  which  has  been  divided  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  fourth  ventricle ;  I,  hippocampus  major  and  coiims  fimbriatum,  or  trenia 
hippocampi ;  m,  hippocampus  minor ;  71,  eminentia  tollatcralis  ;  o,  fourth  ventricle  ; 
P,  posterior  surface  of  medulla  oblongata  ;  r,  section  of  cerebellum  ;  s,  upper  part  of 
left  hemisphere  of  cerebellum  exposed  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  posterior  cerebral 
lobe.    (Hirachfeld  and  Leveill*'-.) 


besides  tliose  of  the  eye,  as  cither  rotatory  or  disorderly  inovtment)^ 
result  after  section  of  either  of  them. 

Lesion  of  one  crus  is  followed  by  motor  and  sensory,  partial  or 
complete  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  and  paralysis 
of  the  third  nerve  of  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 
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E.  The  Corpora  Quadrigemina. 

The  corpora  qiiadrigemina  (from  which,  in  function,  the  corpora 
geniculata  are  not  distinguishable)  are  the  homologaies  of  the 
optic  lobes  in  Birds,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  nerve-centres  for  visual  sensations. 

Functions. — (i)  The  experiments  of  Flourens,  Longet,  and 
Hertwig,  show  that  removal  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  wholly 
destroys  the  j)ower  of  seeing;  and  diseases  in  which  they  are 
disorganised  are  usually  accompanied  by  blindness.  Atrophy  of 
them  is  also  often  a  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  eyes.  Destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (or  of  one  optic  lobe  in 
birds)  produces  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye.  This  loss  of  sight 
is  the  only  apparent  injury  of  sensibility  sustained  by  the  removal 
of  the  coi'pora  quadrigemina. 

The  (2)  removal  of  one  of  them  affects  the  movements  of  the  hody, 
so  that  animals  rotate,  as  after  division  of  the  crus  cerebri,  only 
more  slowly ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  giddiness  and  partial  loss  of 
sight. 

(3)  The  more  evident  and  direct  infixhence  is  that  produced  on  the 
iris.  It  contracts  when  the  corpora  qicadrigemina  are  iiritated : 
it  is  always  dilated  when  they  are  removed :  so  that  they  may 
be  regarded,  in  some  measure  at  least,  as  the  nervous  centres 
governing  its  movements,  and  adapting  them  to  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  retina  through  the  optic  nerves  find  tracts. 

(4)  The  centre  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
is  also  contained  in  them.  This  centre  is  closely  associated  with 
that  for  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  so  it  follows  that  contraction 
or  dilatation  follows  upon  certain  definite  ocular  movements. 

F.  The  Cerebrum. 

Relation  to  other  parts. — The  relation  of  the  cerebrum  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  will  be  understood  on 
reference  to  figs.  343,  344. 

It  is  composed  of  two  so-called  halves  or  hemispheres,  and  '  is 
placed  in  connection  with  the  Pons  and  Medulla  oblongata  by  its 
two  Crura  or  peduncles  (III.  fig.  341) :  it  is  connected  with  the 
cerebellum  by  the  processes  called  superior  crura  of  the  cerebellum, 
or  processus  a  cerehello  ad  testes,  and  by  a  layer  of  grey  matter,  called 
the  valve  of  Vievissens,  which  lies  between  these  processes,  and 
extends  rom  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
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corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  cerebrum.  These  parts,  which  thus 
connect  the  cerebrum  with  the  other  principal  divisions  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or  column ;  on  which,  as  a 
kind  of  offset  from  the  main  nerve-path,  the  cerebellum  is  placed  ; 


Fig.  343. — Plan  in  outline  of  the  eiiceplinlon,  as  seen  from  the  right  side.  1.  The  pai-ts  are 
represented  as  separated  from  one  another  somewhat  more  than  natural,  so  as  to  show 
their  connections.  A,  cerebrum;  /,  g,  h,  its  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes; 
e,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  B,  cerebellum  ;  C,  pons  Varolii ;  D,  medulla  oblongata  ;  o,  ped- 
uncles of  the  cerebrum  ;  b,  c,  d,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  pedimcles  of  the  cere- 
bellum.   (From  ftuain.) 

and  on  the  further  continuation  of  which  in  the  direct  line,  is 
placed  the  cerebrum  (fig.  343). 

When  the  two  hemispheres  are  separated  and  turned  to  either 
side,  a  broad  connecting  band  or  commissure,  the  corptis  callosum, 
is  seen. 

Convolutions  of  the  Cerebrum.— For  convenience  of  description,  the 
surface  of  the  brain  has  been  divided  intof  va  lolws  (Gratiolet). 

1.  Frnntal  (F.  figs.  343,  344),  limited  behind  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
(central  fissure),  and  beneath  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Its  surface  consists 
of  three  main  convolutions,  which  are  approximately  horizontal  in  direction, 
and  arc  broken  up  into  numerous  secondary  gyri.  They  arc  termed  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions.  Tii  addition,  the  frontal 
lobe  contains,  at  its  posterior  part,  a  convolution  which  runs  upwards 
almost  vertically  ("  ascending  frontal  "),  -ind  is  bounded  in  front  by  a 
fissure  termed  the  prrcccntral,  behind  by  that  of  Rolando. 

2.  Parietal  (P.).  This  lobe  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
behind  by  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  (parieto-occipital),  and  below 
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by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Behind  the  fissure  of  Eolando  is  the  "  ascending 
parietal  "  convolution,  which  swells  out  at  its  upper  end  into  what  is  termed 
the  superior  parietal  lobule.  The  superior  parietal  lobule  is  separate  1  from 
the  inferior  parietal  lobule  by  the  intra-parietal  sulcus.  The  inferior 
parietal  lobule  (pli  courbe)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  upper  end  of  the 
tissure  of  Sylvius  ;  it  consists  of  («)  an  anterior  part  (supra-marginal  con- 


Fig.  ,',-14. — Ldta-ul  view  of  the  hrain  (.semi-diagTHmmatio) .  F,  Fi'ontal  lobe;  V,  Piuictal 
lobe  ;  O,  Occipital  lobe  ;  T,  Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  ;  S,  fi8siu-e  of  Sylvius  ;  S',  hori- 
zontal, S",  ascending:  ramus  of  the  same ;  c,  sulcus  centralis  (fissure  of  Rolando)  ; 
A,  ascending  frontal ;  B,  ascending-  parietal  convolution ;  Fi,  superior  ;  F2,  middle  ; 
F3,  inferior  frontal  convolutions  ;  fi,  superior,  f2,  inferior  frontal  sulcus ;  f3,  prii- 
central  sulcus  ;  Pi,  superior  parietal  lobule  ;  P2,  inferior  parietal  lobule  consisting  of 
P2,  supramarginal  gyrus,  and  P2',  angular  gyrus ;  ip,  interparietal  sulcus ;  cm,  ter- 
mination of  calloso-marginal  flssm-e ;  Oi,  fii-st,  O2,  second,  O3,  third  occipital  convo- 
lutions ;  po,  parieto-occipital  fissui-e  ;  o,  transverse  occipital  fissiu'e  ;  02,  sulcus 
occipitalis  inferior ;  Ti,  first,  T2,  second,  T3,  tliiid  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  ; 
ti,  first,  t2,  second  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures.  (Ecker.) 

volution)  which  hooks  round  the  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvias,  and  joins 
the  superior  temiroral  convolution,  and  a  posterior  part  (&)  (angular  gyrus) 
which  hooks  round  into  the  middle  temporal  convolution. 

3.  Tem2)i)ro-,<ti)]iemidal  (T.),  contains  three  well-marked  convolutions, 
parallel  to  each  other,  termed  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  temporal. 
The  superior  and  middle  are  separated  by  the  parallel  tissure. 

4.  Occii)'ital  (0.).  This  lobe  lies  beliind  the  external  perpendicular  or 
parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  contains  three  convolutions,  tenncd  the  supe- 
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rior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital.  They  are  often  not  well  marked.  ]  n 
man,  tbe  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  only  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
notch  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  hemisphere  ;  below  this  it  is  quite  obliterated 
by  the  four  annectent  gyri  (plis  de  passage)  which  run  nearly  horizontally^ 


riff.  345. —  Vif.w  of  the  Corpus  Callosnni  from  above,  i. — The  upper  siuface  of  the  corpus 
caliosum  has  been  fully  exposed  by  sepiirating  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  throwinH: 
them  to  the  side ;  the  gyrus  fomicatus  has  been  detached,  and  the  transverse  fibres  of 
the  corpus  caliosum  traced  for  some  distance  into  the  cerebral  medullarj'  substance. 
I,  the  upper  surface  of  the  coi-pus  caliosum  ;  2,  median  fun-ow  or  raphe  ;  3,  longitu- 
dinal strife  bounding  the  fun'ow ;  4,  swelling  formed  by  the  transverse  bands  as  they 
pass  into  the  cerebrum;  5,  anterior  extremity  or  knee  of  tbe  corpus  caliosum;  6, 
posterior  exti'cmity ;  7,  anterior,  and  8,  posterior  part  of  the  mass  of  fibres  iiroceed- 
ing  from  the  coit)us  caUosum  ;  9,  mai-gin  of  the  swelling ;  10,  anterior  part  of  the 
convolution  of  the  corpus  caliosum  ;  11,  hem  or  band  of  union  of  this  convolution  ; 
: 2,  internal  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe;  13,  upper  sui-faco  of  the  cerebellum. 
(Sappey  after  Foville.) 

The  upper  two  connect  the  parietal,  find  the  lower  two  the  temporal  with 
the  occipital  lobe. 

5.  Central  lohc,  or  island  of  Rcil,  which  contains  a  number  of  radiating 
convolutions  (gyri  operti). 

When  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been  removed  by  trans- 
verse cuts  at  a  level  of  the  corpus  caliosum,  and  that  body  has 
been  cut  through  on  eitlier  side  about  half  an  incli  from  the 
middle  line  by  an  antcro-posterior  vertical  incision,  a  considerable 
space  on  either  side  of  the  middle  liiie  in  the  interior  of  the  brain 
is  laid  open,  called  the  lateral  ventricles.    They  are  separated  by 
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a  tliin  double  partition,  the  sejjtum  lucidum,  between  the  laminfc 
of  which  is  an  interval  containing  fluid,  the  fifth  ventricle  ; 
they  communicate  by  an  aperture  below.  They  are  lined  with 
ciliated  epithelium.  Each  ventricle  consists  of  a  nan-ow  interval 
extending  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  regions  from  the  middle 
region  of  the  coiTcsponding  hemisphere.  Its  middle  portion  or 
body  is  straight,  but  each  horn  is  more  or  less  curved.  In  the 
floor  of  the  cavity  project  portions  of  the  chief  basal  ganglia,  the 


Fig.  346.— I'iew  ojthe  hrain  from  alove  (semi-diagrammatic).    Si,  end  of  horizontal  ramus 
of  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  other  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  as  in  Fig.  344.  (Eeker.) 

corpus  striatum  in  front,  and  the  optic  thalamus  behind,  and  a 
white  band  of  fibres,  the  teenia  semicircularis,  between  them.  For 
the  relation  of  the  other  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  brain — 
including  those  of  the  arched  white  commissure  or  forniv  which 
extends  backwards  from  the  septum  lucidum,  and  consists  of  two 
lateral  halves  joined  only  in  the  middle,  with  two  anterior  pillars 
and  two  posterior  crura — and  of  the  third  ventricle,  refer  to  fig.  342 
and  the  description. 

The  Internal  Surface  (Fig.  347)  contains  the  following  ijyri  and 
sulci  ■■ 
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Gyms  fortiicatus,  a  long  curved  convolution,  parallel  to  and  curving 
round  the  corpus  callosum,  and  swelling  out  at  its  hinder  and  upper  end 
into  the  quadrate  lobule  (praicuneus),  which  is  continuous  with  the  superior 
parietal  lobule  on  tlie  external  surface. 

Marginal  convolutinn  runs  parallel  to  the  :prcceding,  and  occupies  the 
space  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

The  two  convolutions  are  separated  by  the  calloso-marginal  fissure. 

The  internal  jpcrpendicular  fissure  is  well  marked,  and  runs  downwards  to 
its  junction  with  the  calcarine  fissure  :  the  wedge-shaped  mass  intervening 


f  347- — View  oj  (he  right  hemisphere  in  the  median  aspect  (semi-dia^ammatie).  CC,  cor- 
pus callosum  longitudinally  divided ;  Gf ,  gyius  fornicatus ;  H,  gyrus  hippocampi ; 
h,  sulcus  hippocampi ;  U,  uncinate  ijyiais  ;  cm,  calloso-marginal  fissure  ;  Fi,  median 
aspect  of  first  frontal  convolution  ;  c,  tenninal  portion  of  sulcus  centralis  (fissure  of 
Holando) ;  A,  ascending  frontal ;  B,  ascending  parietal  convolution  ;  Pi',  prsecuneus  ; 
Oz,  cimeus ;  po,  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  o,  sulcus  occipitalis  transversus  ;  oc,  calcarine 
fissure ;  oe'j  superior ;  oo",  inferior  ramus  of  the  same ;  D,  gyrus  descendens ;  T4, 
gyrus  occipito-temporalis  lateralis  (lolnilus  fusiformis) ;  T5,  gyrus  occipito-temporalis 
medialis  (lobulus  lingualis).  (Ecker.) 

between  these  two  is  termed  the  cuneus.  The  calcarine  fissure  corresponds 
to  the  projection  into  the  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  termed 
the  Ilipiiocampvs  minor.  The  tcm2}nro-S2)lienoidal  lobe  on  its  internal 
aspect  is  seen  to  end  in  a  hook  (uncinate  gyrus).  The  notch  round  which 
it  curves  is  continued  up  and  back  as  the  dentate  or  hippocampal  sulcus  : 
this  fissure  underlies  the  projection  of  the  hippocampus  major  within  the 
brain.  There  are  three  internal  temporo-occipital  convolutions,  of  which 
tlie  superior  and  inferior  ones  are  usually  well  marked,  the  middle  one 
generally  less  so. 

The  collateral  fissure  (corresponding  to  the  eminentia  collateralis)  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  superior  temporo-occipital  convolution. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  found  indicated  in  the  diagrams  (figs, 
346,  347)- 


Structure. — The  cerebrum  is  constructod,  like  the  other  chief 
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divisions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  of  grey  and  white  matter ; 
and;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cerebelhim  (and  unlike  the  spinal  cord 

.  and  medulla  oblongata),  the  grey 
matter  {cortex)  is  external,  and 
'  f  forms  a  capsule  or  covering  for 
^  the  white  substance.  For  the 
evident  purpose  of  increasing 
its  amount  without  undue  occu- 
pation of  space,  the  grey  matter 
is  variously  infolded  so  as  to  form 
the  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  cortical  grey  matter  of 
the  brain  consists  of  five  layers 
(Meynert)  (fig.  348). 

I.  Superficial  layer  with  abun- 
dance of  neuroglia  and  a  few 
small  multipolar  ganglion-cells. 
2.  A  large  number  of  closely 
packed  small  ganglion-cells  of 
pyramidal  shaj^e.  3.  The  most 
important  layer,  and  the  thickest 
of  all :  it  contains  many  large 
pyramidal  ganglion-cells,  each 
with  a  process  running  off  from 
the  apex  vertically  towards  the 
free  surface,  and  lateral  pro- 
cesses at  the  base  which  are 
always  branched.  Also  a  median 
process  from  the  base  of  each 
cell  which  is  unbranched  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre.  4. 
Numerous  ganglion-cells :  termed 
the  "  granular  formation "  by 
Meynert.  5.  Spindle-shaped  and 
branched  ganglion-cells  of  moder- 
ate size  arranged  chiefly  pai'allel 
to  the  free  surface  {vide  fig.  348). 


Fig.  348. — The  layers  of  the.  cortical  grey 
matter  of  the  cerebrmn.  (Meynert.) 


According  to  recent  observations  by  Bousfield,  the  fibres  of  the  medullary 
centre  become  connected  with  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the  fourth 
layer,  and,  from  these  latter,  branches  pass  to  the  angles  at  the  bases  of  the 
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pyramidal  cells  of  tlic  third  layer  of  tlic  cortex  (fig.  350,  a).  From  the 
apices  of  the  pyramidal  cells,  the  .ixis-cylinder  processes  pass  upwawls  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  finally  terminate  in  ovoid  cor- 
puscles (fig.  349)  closely  resembling,  and  homologous  with, 
the  corpuscles  in  which  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
branched  cells  of  Purkinje  in  the  cerebellum  terminate. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of  the 
third  la3-er  are  themselves  homologous  with  the  cells  of 
Purkinje  in  the  cerebellum. 


-a  0 
.  0 


The  white  matter  of  the  brain,  as  of  the  spinal 
cord,  consists  of  bundles  of  medullated,  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  grey  matter,  of  non-medul- 
lated  nerve-fibres,  which,  however,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  central  nervous  system  generally,  haA^e  no  ex- 
ternal nucleated  nerve-sheath,  which  are  held 
together  by  delicate  connective  tissue.  The  size 
of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  is  usually  less  than 
that  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  :  the  aA'crage 
diameter  of  the  former  being  about  yo-.^o  of  an 
inch. 

Chemical  Comjwsition. — The  chemistry  of  nerves 
and  nerve  ceEs  has  been  chiefly  studied  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Nerve  matter  contains 
several  albuminous  and  fatty  bodies  (cerebrin, 
lecithin,  and  some  others),  also  fatty  matter  which 
can  be  extracted  by  ether  (including 
cholestcrin)  and  various  salts,  especially 
Potassium  and  Magnesium  phosphates, 
which  exist  in  larger  quantity  than 
those  of  Sodium  and  Calcium. 


Fig-  349- 


The  great  relative  and  absolute  size  of  the 
Cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  adult  man,  masks 
to  a  great  extent  the  real  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  brain,  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  two  accompanying  diagrams. 

From  these  it  is  apparent  that  the  parts 
of  the  brain  are  disposed  in  a  linear  scries,  as  , 
follows  (from  before  backwards)  :  olfactory 
lobes,  cerebral  hemispheres,  optic  thalami,  iso.— [Drawn  by  G.  Munro 

and  third  ventricle,  coipora  quadrigemiiia,      iim\<ih  from  annnoniiim  bichi'o- 
,.  111  I,,       -,,  mato  propavationsby  E.  C.  Bous- 

or  optic  lobes,  cerebellum  medulla  oblon-  Held]. 

gata. 

This  linear  arrangement  of  parts  actually  occurs  in  the  human  foetus  ^ 
and  it  is  permanent  in  some  of  the  lower  Vcrtebrata,  e.g.,  Fi.shes,  in  which 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  represented  by  a  pair  of  ganglia  iniervening^ 
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between  the  olfactory  and  the  optic  lobes,  and  considerably  smaller  than 
the  latter.  In  Amphibia  the  cerebral  lobes  are  further  developed,  and  are 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  ganglia. 

In  Eeptiles  and  Birds  the  cerebral  ganglia  attain  a  still  further  develop- 
ment, and  in  Mammalia  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres exceed  in  weight  all  the  rest  of  the 
brain.  As  we  ascend  the  scale,  the  relative  size 
of  the  cerebrum  increases,  till  in  the  higher  apes 
and  man  the  hemispheres,  which  commenced  as 
two  little  lateral  buds  from  the  anterior  cerebral 
vesicle,  have  grown  upwards  and  backwards, 
completely  covering  in  and  hiding  from  view 
all  the  rest  of  the  brain.  At  the  same  time  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  brain,  in  many  lower 
Mammalia,  such  as  the  rabbit,  is  replaced  by 
the  labyrinth  of  convolutions  of  the  human 
brain. 

Weight  of  the  Brain. — The  brain  of  an  adult 
man  weighs  from  48  to  50  oz. — or  about  3  lbs.  It 
exceeds  in  absolute  weight  that  of  all  the  lower 
animals  except  the  elephant  and  whale.  Its 
weight,  relatively  to  that  of  the  hody,  is  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  a  few  small  birds,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  monkeys.  In  the  adult  man  it 
ranges  from  53—^  of  the  body  weight. 

Variations.  Age. — In  a  new-born  child  the 
brain  (weighing  10 — 14  oz.)  is  ^  of  the  body 
weight.  At  the  age  of  7  years  the  weight  of 
the  brain  already  averages  40  oz.,  and  about  14 
years  the  brain  not  unfrequently  reaches  the 
weight  of  48  oz.  Beyond  the  age  of  forty  years 
the  weight  slowly  but  steadily  declines  at  the 
rate  of  about  i  oz.  in  10  years. 

Sex. — The  average  weight  of  the  female  brain 
is  less  than  the  male  :  and  this  difference  per- 
sists from  birth  throughout  life.  In  the  adult  it 
amounts  to  about  5  oz.  Thus  the  average  weight 
of  an  adult  woman's  brain  is  about  44  oz. 

Intelligence. — The  brains  of  idiots  are  gene- 
rally much  below  the  average,  some  weighing 
less  than  16  oz.    Still  the  facts  at  present  col- 
lected do  not  warrant  more  than  a  very  general 
statement,  to  which  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions, that  the  brain  weight  corresponds  to  some 
extent  with  the  degree  of  intelligence.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  complexity  and 
depth  of  the  convolutions,  which  indicate  the 
area  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  correspond 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence. 
Weight  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  .s;2^'«aZ  covvZ  of  man  weighs  from  i — li 
■oz. ;  its  weight  relatively  to  the  brain  is  about  i  :  36.    As  we  descend  the 
scale,  this  ratio  constantly  increases  till  in  the  mouse  it  is  i  :  4.    In  cold- 


Fig.  351. — Diagrammatic  hori- 
zontal section  of  a  Vertebrate 
brain.  The  fir/tires  serve  both 
tor  this  and  the  next  diagram. 
3n>,  mid  brain :  what  lies  in 
front  of  tliis  is  the  fore-, 
and  -what  lies  behind,  the 
hind-brain ;  it.lamina  tei-mi- 
malis ;  Olf,  olfactory  lobes  ; 
Jimp,  hemispheres;  Th.  E, 
thalamencephalon ;  Pn,  pi- 
neal gland;  Pi/,  pituitary 
body ;  F.  M,  foramen  of 
iluni'O  ;  cs,  corpus  striatimi ; 
Th,  optic  thalamus;  CC, 
■crura  cerebri :  the  mass  lying 
above  the  canal  represents 
i:he  corpora  quadrigemina ; 
Gb,  cerebeUvim;  7— /A'.,  the 
nine  pairs  of  cranial  ner\'es  ; 
I ,  olfactory  ventricle ;  2,  late- 
ral ventricle ;  3,  third  ven- 
tricle; 4,  fourth  ventricle; 
+  ,  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum 
ventriculmn.  (Huxley.) 
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blooded  animals  the  relation  is  reversed,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  heavier 
and  the  more  important  organ.  In  the  newt,  2:1;  and  in  the  lampre^'. 
75  ••  I. 


Kg.  352. — Longitudinal  and  vertical  Diagrammatic  section  of  a  vertebrate  brain.  Letters  as 
before.  Lamina  terminalis  is  represented  by  the  strong  black  line  joining  I'n  and  I'l/. 
(Hvixley.) 

Distinctive  Characters  of  the  Human  Brain.— The  following  cha- 
racters distinguish  the  brain  of  man  and  ajjea  from,  those  of  all  other  animala. 


Fig.  ,55.1. — Brain  of  the  Orang,  f  natimil  size,  showing  the  ari'angcmont  of  the  convolutions. 
Sg,  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  Jt,  fissure  of  Kolaudo ;  K  I',  external  piM-pcmliciilar  fissure  ; 
O'/,  olfactory  lobe ;  6'i,  ccrcbclluui ;  7' r,  pons  Varolii ;  J/ '^^j  medulla  oblongata.  As 
contrasted  with  the  hiiman  brain,  tlie  frontal  lobe  is  short  and  small  relatively,  the 
lissure  of  Sylvius  is  obliciuc,  the  temporo-sijlicnoidal  lobe  very  prominent,  and  the 
external  peipendicular  fissure  very  well  marked.  (Gratiolet.) 

<«.)  The  nuliineiitary  condition  of  the  olfactory  lobes.  (J.)  A  perfectly 
defined  fissure  of  Hylvius.  (^.)  A  posterior  lobe  completely  covering  the 
cerebellum.  (_(!.')  The  presence  of  posterior  cornua  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. 
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The  most  distinctive  jju  'mts  in  the  human  brain,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  apes,  are  : — (i.)  The  much  greater  size  and  weight  of  the  whole  brain. 
The  brain  of  a  full-grown  gorilla  weighs  only  about  1 5  oz.,  which  is  less  than 
1  the  weight  of  the  human  adult  male  brain,  and  barely  exceeds  that  of  the 
human  infant  at  birth.  (2.)  The  much  greater  complexity  of  the  convolu- 
tions, especially  the  existence  in  the  human  brain  of  tertiary  convolutions  in 
the  sides  of  the  fissures.  (3.)  The  greater  relative  size  and  complexity,  and 
the  blunted  quadrangular  contour  of  the  frontal  lobes  in  man,  which  are 
relatively  both  broader,  longer,  and  higher,  than  in  apes.  In  apes  the 
frontal  lobes  project  keel-like  (rostrum)  between  the  olfactory  bulbs. 
(4.)  The  much  greater  prominence  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  in  apes. 
{5.)  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  nearly  horizontal  in  man,  while  in  apes  it 
slants  considerably  upwards.  (6.)  The  distinctness  of  the  external  perpen- 
dicular fissure,  which  in  apes  is  a  well-defined  almost  vertical  "  slash,"  while 
in  man  it  is  almost  obscured  by  the  annectent  gyri. 

Most  of  the  above  points  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  the 
brain  of  the  Orang. 

Functions  of  the  Cerebrum. 

Speaking  in  the  most  general  way,  and  for  the  present  omitting 
the  accumulating  evidence  in  favour  of  the  direct  representation 
of  the  various  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  bod}- 
in  ganglia  situated  iii  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  it  may 
be  said  that: — (i.)  The  Cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  organs  by 
which  are  perceived  those  clear  and  more  impressive  sensations 
which  can  be  retained,  and  regarding  which  we  can  judge.  (2.) 
The  Cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  the  will,  in  so  far  at  least  as  each 
act  of  the  will  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick  determination. 
(3.)  It  is  the  means  of  retaining  impressions  of  sensible  things, 
and  reproducing  them  in  subjective  sensations  and  ideas.  (4.)  It 
is  the  medium  of  all  the  higher  emotions  and  feelings,  and  of  the 
faculties  of  judgment,  understanding,  memory,  reflection,  induction, 
imagination  and  the  like. 

Evidence  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres- 
has  been  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  from  the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  from  Pathology, 
and  from  Experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  The  chief  evidences 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres  derived  from 
these  various  sources,  are  briefly  these: — i.  Any  severe  injury 
of  them,  such  as  a  general  concussion,  or  sudden  pressure  by 
apoplexy,  may  instantly  deprive  a  man  of  all  power  of  manifesting^ 
externally  any  mental  faculty.  2.  In  tlie  same  general  proportion 
as  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  developed  in  the  Vertebrate 
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animals,  and  in  man  at  different  ages  and  in  different  individuals, 
the  more  is  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  developed  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  3.  No  other 
part  of  the  nervous  S3'stem  bears  a  corresponding  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  4.  Congenital  and  other 
morbid  defects  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  are,  in  general,  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  higher  instincts.  5.  Removal  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  one  of  the  lower  animals  produces  effects 
corresponding  with  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  foregoing 
facts. 

Effects  of  the  Ilemoval  of  the  Cerebrum. — The  removal  of  the 
cerebi-um  in  the  lower  animals  appears  to  reduce  them  to  the 
condition  of  a  mechanism  without  spontaneity.  A  jtn'^eo?i  from 
which  the  cerebium  has  been  removed  will  remain  motionless  and 
apparently  unconscious  unless  disturbed.  When  disturbed  in  any 
way  it  soon  recovers  its  former  position ;  when  thrown  into  the 
air  it  flies. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  frog,  when  the  cerebral  lobes  have  been 
removed,  the  animal  appears  similarly  deprived  of  all  power  of 
spontaneous  movement.  But  it  sits  up  in  a  natural  attitude, 
breathing  quietly ;  when  pricked  it  jumps  away ;  when  thrown 
into  the  water  it  swims  ;  when  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand  it  remains  motionless,  although,  if  the  hand  be  gradually 
tilted  over  till  the  frog  is  on  the  point  of  losing  his  balance,  he 
will  crawl  up  till  he  regains  his  equilibrium,  and  comes  to  be 
perched  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  hand.  This  condition  contrasts 
with  that  resulting  from  the  i-emoval  of  the  entire  brain,  leaving 
only  the  spinal  cord  ;  in  this  case  only  the  simpler  reflex  actions 
can  take  place.  The  frog  does  not  breathe,  he  lies  flat  on  the 
table  instead  of  sitting  up  ;  when  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water  he 
sinks  to  the  bottom ;  wlien  his  legs  are  pinched  he  kicks  out,  but 
docs  not  leap  away. 

Unilateral  Action. — Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  brain 
discharges  its  functions,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  But  it 
appears  that,  for  all  hxxi  its  highest  intellectual  acts,  one  of  the 
cerebral  liemispheres  is  sufHcient.  For  numerous  cases  arc 
recorded  in  which  no  mental  defect  was  observed,  although  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  was  so  disorganised  or  atrophied  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed  capable  of  discharging  its  functions.  The  remain- 
ing hemisphere  was,  in  tiiesc  cases,  adequate  to  the  functions 
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generally  discharged  by  both ;  but  the  mind  does  not  seem  in  any 
of  these  cases  to  have  been  tested  in  very  high  intellectual  exer- 
cises ;  so  that  it  is  not  certain  that  one  hemispliere  will  suffice  for 
these.  In  general,  the  bi'ain  combines,  as  one  sensation,  the  im- 
pressions which  it  derives  from  one  object  through  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  ideas  to  which  the  two  such  impressions  give  rise 
ai-e  single.  In  relation  to  common  sensation  and  the  effort  of 
the  will,  the  impressions  to  and  from  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are  carried  across  the  middle  line  ;  so  that  in  destruction  or  com- 
pression of  either  hemisphere,  whatever  effects  are  produced  in 
loss  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion,  are  observed  on  the  side  of 
the  body  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  brain  is  injured. 

Localisation  of  Functions. — In  speaking  of  tlie  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres as  the  so-called  organs  of  the  mind,  they  have  been 
regarded  as  if  they  were  single  organs,  of  which  all  parts  are 
equally  appropriate  for  the  exei'cise  of  each  of  the  mental  faculties. 
But  it  is  possible  that  eacli  faculty  has  a  special  portion  of  the 
brain  appropriated  to  it  as  its  proper  organ.  For  this  theory  the 
principal  evidences  are  as  follows  : — i.  That  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  physiology  of  the  compound  organs  or  systems  in  the 
body,  in  which  each  part  has  its  special  function ;  as,  for  example, 
of  the  digestive  system,  in  which  tlie  stomach,  liver,  and  other 
organs  perform  each  their  separate  share  in  the  general  process  of 
the  digestion  of  the  food.  2.  That  in  different  individuals  the 
several  mental  functions  are  manifested  in  very  different  degrees. 
Even  in  early  childhood,  before  education  can  be  imagined  to 
have  exercised  any  influence  on  the  mind,  children  exhibit  various 
dispositions  —  each  presents  some  predominant  propensity,  or 
evinces  a  singular  aptness  in  some  study  or  pursuit ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  daily  observation  that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  talent 
or  propensity.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  could  be 
the  case,  if  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty  depended  on  the 
whole  of  the  brain ;  different  conditions  of  the  whole  mass  might 
affect  the  mind  generally,  depressing  or  exalting  all  its  functions 
in  an  cquAl  degree,  but  could  not  permit  one  faculty  to  be  strongly 
and  another  weakly  manifested.  3.  The  plurality  of  organs  in 
the  brain  is  supported  by  the  .phenomena  of  some  forms  of  mental 
derangement.  It  is  not  usual  for  all  the  mental  faculties  in  an 
insane  person  to  be  equally  disordered  ;  it  often  happens  tliat  the 
strength  of  some  is  increased,  while  tiiat  of  others  is  diminished ; 
and  in  many  cases  one  function  only  of  the  brain  is  deranged, 
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while  all  the  rest  are  performed  in  a  natural  manner.  4.  The 
same  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  tliat  the  several  mental 
faculties  are  developed  to  their  greatest  strength  at  different 
periods  of  life,  some  being  exercised  with  great  enei'gy  in  child- 
hood, others  only  in  adult  age  ;  and  that,  as  their  enei'gy  decreases 
iu  old  age,  there  is  not  a  gradual  and  equal  diminution  of  power 
in  all  of  them  at  once,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  in  one 
or  moi'e,  Avhile  others  retain  their  full  strength,  or  even  increase 
in  power.  5.  The  pluralit}^  of  cerebral  organs  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the 
mental  faculties  are  at  rest  or  asleep,  while  the  others  are  awake, 
and,  it  is  presumed,  are  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
parts  of  the  brain  appropi-iated  to  them. 

Unconscious  Cerebration. — In  connectioa  with  the  above,  some  re- 
markable phenomena  shoukl  be  mentioned  which  have  been  described  as 
depending  on  an  vncimsscinuit  action  of  the  lirain. 

It  must  be  within  the  experience  of  every  one  to  have  tried  to  recollect 
some  particularname  or  occurrence  ;  and  after  trying  in  vain  for  some  time 
the  attempt  is  given  up  and  quite  forgotten  amid  other  occupations,  when 
suddenly,  hours  or  even  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  desired  name  or 
occurrence  unexpectedly  flushes  across  the  mind.  Such  occurrences  are 
supposed  by  many  to  be  due  to  the  requisite  cerebral  processes  going  on 
unconsciously,  and,  when  the  result  is  reached,  to  our  all  at  once  becoming 
conscious  of  it. 

That  unconscious  ccrehmtion  may  sometimes  occur,  is  likely  enough  ; 
and  it  is  paralleled  by  the  unconscious  walking  of  a  somnambulist.  But 
many  cases  of  so-called  unconscious  cerebration  are  better  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  some  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  cannot  at  the 
moment  be  found  ;  but  is  afterwards,  by  some  chance  combination  of 
events,  suggested,  and  thus  the  mental  process  is  at  once,  with  the  memory 
of  what  has  gone  before,  completed. 

Again,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  solve  a  difficult,  or  it  may  be  an  easy 
problem,  the  reasoner  is  frequently  in  the  condition  of  a  man  whose  wearied 
muscles  could  never,  before  they  have  rested,  overcome  some  obstacles. 
In  both  cases, — of  brain  and  muscle,  after  renewal  of  their  textures  by  rest, 
the  task  is  performed  so  rapidly  as  to  seem  instantaneous., 

Sleep. — All  parts  of  the  Vjody  which  are  the  seat  of  active  change  require 
periods  of  rest.  The  alternation  of  work  and  rest  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  their  maintenance,  and  of  the  healthy  performance  of  their  functions. 
These  alternating  periods,  however,  differ  much  in  duration  in  different 
cases  ;  but,  for  any  individual  instance,  they  preserve  a  general  and  rather 
close  uniformity.  Thus,  as  before  mentioned,  the  periods  of  rest  and  work, 
in  the  case  of  the  heart,  occupy,  each  of  them,  about  half  a  second  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  orflinary  respiratory  muscles  the  jicriads  are  about  four  or  five 
times  as  long.  In  many  cases,  again  (as  of  the  voluntary  muscles  during 
violent  exercise)  while  the  periods  during  active  exertion  alternate  very 
frequently,  yet  the  expenditure  goes  far  ahead  of  the  rcjjair,  and,  to  com- 
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]3ensate  for  this,  an  after  repose  of  some  hours  becomes  necessary  ;  tlic 
rhythm  being  less  perfect  as  to  tinw,  than  in  the  case  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  circulation  and  respiration. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Brain,  there 
should  be  short  periods  of  activity  and  repose,  or  in  other  words,  of  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness.  The  repose  must  occur  at  long  intervals  ; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  proportionately  long.  Hence  the  necessity  for  that 
condition  whicli  we  call  Slccji ;  a  condition  which  seeming  at  first  sight 
exceptional,  is  only  an  unusually  perfect  example  of  what  occurs,  at  varying 
intervals,  in  every  actively  working  portion  of  our  bodies. 

A  temporary  abrogation  of  the  f  untious  of  the  cerebrum  imitating  sleep, 
may  occur,  in  the  case  of  injury  or  disease,  as  the  consequence  of  two 
apparently  widely  different  conditions.  Insensibility  is  equally  produced 
by  a  deficient  and  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cranium 
(coma)  ;  but  it  was  once  supposed  that  the  latter  offered  the  truest  analogy 
to  the  normal  condition  of  the  brain  in  sleep,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  brain  was  said  to  be  during  sleep  congested. 
Direct  experimental  enquiry  has  led,  however,  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

By  exposing,  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  the  surface  of  the  brain  of  living 
animals,  and  protecting  the  exposed  part  by  a  watch-glass,  Durham  was 
able  to  prove  that  the  brain  becomes  visibly  paler  (ancemic)  during  sleep  ; 
and  the  ansemia  of  the  optic  disc  during  sleep,  observed  hj  Hnghlings 
Jackson,  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  confirmation,  by  analogy,  of  the  same 
fact. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  experimental  results 
correspond  exactly  with  what  might  have  been  foretold  from  the  analogy 
of  other  physiological  conditions.  Blood  is  supplied  to  the  brain  for  two 
partly  distinct  purposes,  (i.)  It  is  supplied  for  mere  nutrition's  sake. 
(2.)  It  is  necessary  for  bringing  supplies  of  potential  or  active  energj' 
{i.e.,  comhmtille  matter  or  heat)  which  may  be  transformed  by  the  cerebral 
corjjuscles  into  the  various  manifestations  of  nerve-force.  During  sleep. 
Ijlood  is  requisite  for  only  the  first  of  these  purposes ;  and  its  supply  in 
greater  quantity  would  be  not  only  useless,  but,  by  supplying  an  excitement 
to  work,  when  rest  is  needed,  would  be  positively  harmful.  In  this  respect 
the  varying  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  exactly  resembles  that  which 
occurs  in  all  other  energy  transforming  parts  of  the  body  ;  e.g..  glands  or 
mnscles. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  normal  anajmia 
of  the  brain  which  accompanies  sleep  is  probably  a  result,  and  not  a  cause 
of  the  quiescence  of  the  cerebral  fimctions.  ^V^lat  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  periodical  partial  abrogation  of  function  is,  however,  we  do  not 
know. 

Somnambulism  and  Dreams. — What  we  term  sleep  occurs  often  in 
very  different  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  in  some 
parts  the  expression  cannot  be  used  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  phenomena  of  dreams  and  somnambulism  are  examples  of  differing 
degrees  of  sleep  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system.  In 
the  former  case  the  cerebrum  is  .still  partially  active  ;  but  the  mind-pro- 
ducts of  its  action  are  no  longer  corrected  by  the  reception,  on  the  part  of 
the  sleeping  sensoriiim,  of  impressions  of  objects  belonging  to  the  outer 
world  ;  neither  can  the  cerebrum,  in  this  half-awake  condition,  act  on  the 
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centres  of  vertex  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  as  to  cause  the  latter 
to  contract — a  fact  within  the  painful  experience  of  all  who  have  suffered 
from  nigntmare. 

In  somnambulism  the  cerebrum  is  capable  of  exciting  that  train  of  relicx 
nervous  action  which  is  necessary  for  progression,  while  the  nerve-centre  of 
miiseidar  sense  (in  the  cerebellum?)  is,  presumably,  fully  awake  ;  but  the 
.■iensoi-tinii  is  still  asleep,  and  impressions  made  on  it  are  not  sufficiently  felt 
to  rouse  the  cerebrum  to  a  comparison  of  the  difference  between  mere  ideas 
or  memories  and  sensations  derived  from  external  objects. 

The  Motor  Centres  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex. 

The  experiments  upon  the  brains  of  various  animals  by  means 
of  electrical  stimulation  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  definite 
regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  the  stimulation  of  which  produces 
definite  movements  of  co-ordinated  groups  of  muscle  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  It  had  long  been  Avell-known  that  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  could  not  be  excited  b}^  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
thermal  stimuli,  but  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  were  the  first  to  show 
that  they  are  amenable  to  electric  irritation.  They  employed  a 
weak  constant  current  in  their  experiments,  applying  a  pair  of 
fine  electrodes  not  more  than  in.  apart  to  difi^erent  parts  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  The  results  thus  obtained  have  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  Ferrier  and  many  others. 

The  fundamental  phenomena  observed  in  all  these  cases  may 
be  thus  epitomised  : — 

(i).  Excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always  followed  by  the  same 
movement  in  the  same  animal.  (2).  The  ai'ea  of  excitability  for  any 
given  movement  is  extremely  small,  and  admits  of  very  accurate 
definition.  (3).  In  different  animals  excitations  of  anatomically 
corresponding  spots  produce  similar  or  corresj)onding  results. 

The  various  definite  movements  resulting  from  the  electric 
.stimulation  of  circumscribed  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  are 
enumerated  in  the  description  of  the  accompanying  figures  of  the 
<log  and  monkey's  brain. 

In  the  case  of  the  dog,  the  resiilts  obtained  are  summed  up  as 
follows,  by  Hitzig  : — 

(a).  One  portion  (anterior)  of  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum  is 
motor :  another  portion  (posterior)  is  non-motor.  (6).  Electric 
.stimulation  of  the  motor  [)ortion  produces  co-ordinated  muscular 
contraction  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  (c).  With  very 
weak  ciu-rents,  the  contractions  produced  are  distinctly  limited  to 
j)articular  groups  of  muscles  ;  with  stronger  currents  the  stimulus 
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is  commuuicated  to  other  muscles  of  the  same  or  neighbouring 
parts,  {d).  The  portions  of  the  brain  intervening  between  these 
motor  centres  are  inexcitable  by  similar  means. 

With  regard  to  the  facts 
above  mentioned,  all  ex- 
perimenters are  agi'eed,  but 
there  is  still  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
their  explanation. 

In  applying  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by  these  experiments  to 
elucidate  the  physiology  of  the 
human  brain,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  method  of  electric 
stimulation  is  an  artilicial  one. 
differing  widely  from  the  ordi- 
nary stimuli  to  which  the  brain 
is  subject  during  life. 

Effects  of  Stimulation  of 
Various  Regions  of  a  Mon- 
Icey's  Brain. — According  to 
the  observations  of  Terrier, 
confirmed  and  extended  bv 
later  experimenters,  stimu- 
lation of  various  jjarts  of 
Pig  the  monkey's  brain,  as  indi- 


Fig.  353- 

Figs.  3S4  and  ji^if,.— Brain  of  dog,  viewed  from  nlovK  and  in  pi-ofdn.  I'\  frontal  fissure,  some- 
times tenned  crucial  sulcus,  coiTespondinsr  to  the  fissui-e  of  Rolando  in  man ;  S,  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  around  -which  the  four  longitudinal  convolutions  arc  concentrimlly  ar- 
ranged ;  I,  flexion  of  head  on  the  neck,  in  the  median  line  ;  2,  flexion  of  head  on  the 
neck,  with  rotation  towards  the  side  of  the  stimulus;  3.  4,  flexion  and  extension  ot 
anterior  limb ;  •;,  6,  flexion  and  extension  of  posterior  limb ;  7,  8,  9,  contraction  ot 
orbicularis  oculi,  and  the  facial  muscles  in  general.  The  unshaded  pait  13  that  exposed. 
I y  opening  the  skull.  (Dalton.) 
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356,  357,  produces  movements  of 
nmrked  i,  causes  movement  of 


cated  by  the  numbers  in  figs, 
definite  muscles,  thus  : — 

Stimulation  of  the  districts 
hind  foot ;  of  2, 
chiefly  adduction 
of  the  foot ;  of  3, 
movements  of  hind 
foot  and  tail ;  of 
4,  of  latissimus 
dorsi ;  of  5,  exten- 
sion forward  of 
arm ;  a,  h,  c,  if, 
movements  of 
hand  and  ■\vrist  : 
of  6,  supination 
and  flexion  of  fore- 
arm ;  of  7,  eleva- 
tion of  the  upper  lip ;  of  8, 
conjoint  action  of  elevation 
of  upper  lip  and  depression 
i  f  lower  ;  of  9,  opening  of 
mouth  and  protrusion  of 
tongue ;  of  10,  retraction 
of  tongue;  of  11,  action  of 
platysma ;  of  12,  elevation 
of  eyel)rows  and  eyelids, 
dilatation  of  i^upils,  and 
turning  head  to  opposite 
side;  of  13,  eyes  directed 
to  opposite  side  and  up- 
wards, with  usually  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils;  of  13', 
similar  action,  but  eyes 
usually  directed  down- 
wards ;  of  14,  retraction  of 
opposite  ear,  head  turns  to 
the  opposite  side,  the  eyes 
widely  opened,  and  pupils 
dilated  ;  of  15,  stimulation  of  this  region,  which  corresponds  to- 
the  tip  of  the  uncinate  convolution,  causes  torsion  of  the  lip  audi 
nostril  of  the  same  side. 


rig-  .157- 

l''igs.  356  and  3S7. — Dingmvin  of  monhet/s  brain  tif 
show  ihf.  fjfects  of  electric  stimulation  of  certain 
spoln.   (Accoriliiig  to  Fcrricr.) 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  motor  areas  chiefly  correspond  with  the 
uscending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  and  that 
the  movements  of  the  leg  are  represented  at  the  upper  part  of 
these  convolutions,  then  follow  from  above  downwards  the  centres 
for  the  arms,  the  face,  the  lips,  and  the  tongue. 

According  to  the  further  researches  of  Schafer  and  Horsley, 


Fig.  .^58. — Molorial  areas  of  t/ie  brain,    A.F.,  ascending  frontal  convolution;  A. P.,  ascend- 
ing parietal ;  F.Ii.,  fissure  of  Rolando  ;  F.  Si/.,  sylvian  fissure.    (After  Gowers.) 


■electrical  stimulation  of  the  marginal  convolution  internally  at 
the  parts  corresponding  with  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal 
convolutions,  from  before  backwards,  produces  movements  of  the 
arm,  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  leg. 

A  good  deal  of  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  experiments  of  Ferrier  by 
Goltz  and  other  observers,  from  the  results  of  excising  the  so-called  motor 
areas  of  the  dog's  brain.  It  was  found  that  the  part  miglit  be  sliced  away 
or  washed  away  with  a  stream  of  water,  but  that  no  permanent  paralysis 
ensued.  Burdon-Sanderson,  too,  shewed  that  stimulation  of  different  points 
in  a  horizontal  section,  through  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  produces 
the  same  eifects  as  stimulation  of  the  so-called  "  centres." 

More  extensive  observations  liowever,  have  confirmed  Ferrier's  original 
statement,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the  monkey's  brain.  Destruction  of  the 
motor  areas  for  the  arm  produces  permanent  paralysis  of  the  arm  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  similarly  of  that  for  the  leg,  paralysis  of  the  opposite  leg. 
If  both  areas  are  destroyed  permanent  hemiplegia  ensues.  Paralysis  of  so 
extensive  and  permanent  character  does  not,  however,  appear  the  rule  when 
the  brain  of  a  dog  is  used  instead  of  that  of  the  monkey.  It  is  snggcstcd  that 
in  the  animal  lower  in  the  scale,  the  functions  whicli  in  the  monkey  are 
discharged  by  the  cortical  centres  may  be  subserved  by  the  basal  ganglia. 
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Motorial  Areas  of  the  Human  Brain.  —  It  is  naturally  of 
great  importance  to  discover  how  far  the  result  of  experiments 
upon  the  dog  and  monkey  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  human 
l)rain.  Evidence  furnished  by  diseased  conditions  is  not  M-anting 
to  support  the  general 
idea  of  the  existence  of 
cortical  motorial  centres 
in  the  human  brain  (tig. 

358). 

So  far,  however,  it  has 
been  possible  to  localize 
motor  functions  in  the 
frontal  and  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolu- 
tions, only  to  the  convo- 
lutions which  bound 
the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  to  those  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  hemi- 
spheres which  corre- 
spond thereto. 

The  position  of  the 
centres  is  probably 
much  the  same  as  in  the 
monkey's  brain  —  those 
for  the  leg  above,  those 
for  the  arm,  face,  lips, 
and  tongue  fi'om  above 
downwards.  Destruc- 
tion of  these  parts  causes 
jjaralysis,  corresponding 
to  the  district  afiFected, 
and  irritation  causes  con- 
vulsions of  the  muscles 

of  the  same  part.  Again,  a  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
aphasia,  or  the  loss  of  power  of  expressing  ideas  in  words,  has  been 
associated  with  disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  or  third 
frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side.  This  condition  is  usually 
associated  with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  (right  hemiplegia). 

This  district  of  the  brain  is  now  generally  known  as  i\\Q  motor 
area ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  from  this  area 


Fig.  359. — Diatjravi  to  sjtow  the  convectinf]  of  the.  Front'il 
Occipital  Lobes  with  the  Cereielliim,  tt-c.  The  (lotted 
lines  passing  in  the  crusta  (too),  outside  the  motor 
fibres,  indicate  the  connection  between  the  tem- 
poro-occipital  lobe  and  tlie  cerebellum,  f.c,  the 
I'ronto-eercbellar  fibrf  s,  -which  pass  internally  to 
the  motor  tract  in  the  cnista  ;  1.  v.,  fibres  from  the 
caudate  nucleus  to  the  pons,  kh.,  frontal  lobe ; 
Oc,  occipital  lobe;  ai\,  ascending  frontal;  ai'., 
ascending  parietal  convohitions  ;  vcv.,  pre-ceutral 
fissure  in  front  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution ; 
I'R.,  fissure  of  Rolando  ;  ii'i--.,  iuter-parietal  fissure, 
a  section  of  cms  is  lettered  on  the  left  side,  sx., 
substantia  nigra ;  r  v. ,  pyramidal  motor  fibre,  which 
on  the  right  is  shown  as  continuous  linens  converging 
to  pass  through  the  posterior  limb  of  ic.  internal 
capsidc  (the  knee  or  elbow  of  which  is  shown  thus  °) 
upwards  into  tlie  hemisijhere  and  downwards 
through  the  pons  to  cross  at  the  medulla  in  the 
anterior  pyramids.  (Gowers.j 
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pass  the  nerve-fibres  which  proceed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  arc 
there  rejDresented  as  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

Tliis  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  movements  are  produced  on 
stimulation  of  the  white  matter  after  the  superficial  grey  matter 
of  the  animal's  brain  has  been  sliced  off. 

Motor  tracts  in  the  brain. — These  motor  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  jjyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex,  and  are  indeed  their  continuations. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  trace  them  from  the  cortex 

downwards.  From  the 
motor  area  of  the  cortex 
they  converge  to  the 
internal  capsule,  a 
comparatively  narrow 
band  of  fibres  passing 
first  of  all  between  the 
two  j)arts  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  namely,  the 
intra-ventricular  por- 
tion, or  caudate  nucleus, 
and  the  extra-ventricu- 
lar portion,  or  lenticular 
nucleus,  and  then  be- 
tween the  optic  thala- 
mus internally  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  exter- 
nally (fig.  360).  The 
relations  of  the  internal 
capsule  are  most  im- 
portant. 

Corpora  Striata.  —  ( i .) 

The  corpora  striata  are  situ- 
ated ill  front  of  the  optic  thalami,  pai'tly  within  and  partly  without  the 
lateral  ventricle.    Each  corpus  striatum  consists  of  two  parts. 

(«.)  An  intraventricular  portion  (j'audati;  nucleus)  which  is  conical  in 
shape,  with  the  base  of  the  cone  forwards  ;  it  consists  of  grey  matter,  wit' 
white  substance  in  its  centre,    [h.')  An  extraventricular  portion  (Icnticula 
nuclovs),  which  is  separated  from  the  other  portion  by  a  layer  of  whit 
material,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  internal  capsule, — the  anterior  limb. 
The  lenticular  nucleus  is  seen,  on  a  horizontal  section  of  the  hemisphere, 
to  consist  of  three  parts,  separated  fi-om  one  another  by  white  matter,  of 
which  the  smallest  is  inside,  each  part  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  a 
wedge.    The  upper  and  internal  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  caudate 
nucleus,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 
The  remainder  of  the  internal  surface  is  in  relation  to  the  optic  thalamus, 


Fig.  363. — Diagram  to  sliow  the  relaliue  j'ositiona  of  the 
several  motor  tracts  in  their  course  from  the  cortex  to 
the  crus.  The  section  tlu-ough  the  convolutions  is 
vertical ;  that  through  the  internal  capsule,  I,  C, 
horizontal ;  that  tlu'ough  the  crus  again  vertical. 
C,N,  caudate  nucleus ;  0,  TH,  optic  thalamus ; 
L2  and  L3,  middle  and  outer  part  of  lenticular 
nucleus ;  ./',  o,  I,  face,  arm,  and  leg  fibres.  The 
words  in  italic  indicate  corresponding  cortical 
centres.  (Gowers.) 
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being  separated  from  it  by  the  jtosterior  Umh  of  the  internal  capsule.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of  the  internal  capsule  meet  at  an  acute  angle, 
which  is  known  as  the  kiicfl  of  the  internal  capsule.  The  horizontal  section 
is  wider  in  the  centre  than  at  the  end.  On  the  outside  is  the  grey  lamina 
(claustrum)  separated  by  a  thin  white  layer— external  capsule— from  the 
lenticular  nucleus. 

Optic  Thalami.  —(2.)  The  Optic  Thalami  are  oval  in  shape,  and  rest  upon 
the  crura  cerebri.  The  upper  surface  of  each  thalamus  is  free,  and  of  white 
substance,  it  projects  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  posterior  surface  is  also 
white.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two  optic  thalami  are  in  partial  contact,  and 
arc  composed  of  grey 

material    uncovered  p  ^ 

by  white,  and  are,  as 
ti  rule,  connected  to- 
gether by  a  transverse 
portion. 

In  the  iuternal 
capsule  the  fibres 
which  pass  on- 
wards and  down- 
wards to  the  pyra- 
midal tracts  of  the 
spinal  cord  do  not 
occupy  more  than 
a  small  section, 
namely,  that  part 
known  as  the  knee, 
and  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the 
posterior  segment 
(fig.  360).  In  this 
district  the  fibres 
for  the  face,  arm, 

and  leg,  are  in  this  relation :  those  for  the  face  and  tongue  arc 
just  at  the  knee,  and  below  or  behind  them  come  first  the  fibres 
for  the  arm  and  then  those  for  the  leg.  The  posterior  third  of 
the  posterior  segment  is  occupied  by  the  sensory  fibres. 

Following  the  fibres  dowmwards  from  the  internal  capsule  it  is 
found  that  those  which  are  motor  in  function  descend  in  the  crusta 
of  the  cms  on  cither  side,  where  they  arc  collected  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  middle  third,  and  that  they  then  pass  through  the 
pons  to  form  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla.  Tiie  fibres 
then  cither  decussate  in  the  middle  line,  passing  over  to  the 


Fig.  361. —  Vertical  section  thrnufjh  the  cerebrum  and  basic  (janglin 
to  show  the  relations  of  the  latter,  co,  cerebral  convolutions  ; 
c.c,  corpus  callosum;  v.l.,  lateral  ventricle;  /,  fornix; 
vlll.,  third  ventricle;  li.c,  caudate  nucleus;  th,  optic 
thalamus;  h.'.,  lenticular  nucleus  ;  t-.;'.,  internal  capsule; 
c.l.,  claustiura;  c.c,  external  tapsule;  ?«,  corpus  mam- 
millare ;  (.".,  optic  tract;  s.t.t,  stria  terminalis ;  ii.a., 
nucleus  amygdalro  ;  cm,  soft  commissure.  (Schwalbe.) 
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opposite  side  to  become  the  lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of 
the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  or  remain  as.  the  direct  pyramidal 
tract  of  the  anterior  column  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  fissure. 
The  direct  pyi-amidal  tracts,  it  will  be  remembered,  decussate  by 
degrees  in  the  cord. 

This  pathway  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  is  demonstrated  by  their 
degeneration  when  any  lesion  separates  the  fibres  from  their 
corresponding  cortical  cells,  as,  for  example,  a  hasmorrhage  into 
the  corpus  striatum  of  sufficient  extent — but  the  interruption  mar 
take  place  anywhere  in  the  whole  course  of  the  tract.  If  the  whole 
of  these  fibres  on  one  side  are  destroyed  transversely,  above  the 
decussation,  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  more  or  less  comijlete, 
results.  The  idea  which  was  formerly  held,  that  some  of  these 
fibres  pass  through  the  corpus  striatum  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  They  have  an  interrupted  course. 
The  reason  why  a  haemorrhage  into  the  corpus  striatum  produces 
hemiplegia  appears  to  be  because  of  the  almost  certain  pressure 
which  such  a  lesion  exerts  upon  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule. 

ISensory  paths  in  the  brain. — The  knowledge  which  we  possess  of 
the  distribution  of  the  sensory  fibres  in  the  braiu  is  not  nearly  so 
definite  as  that  which  has  been  obtained  of  the  motor  tracts.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  course  of  the  sensory  fibres  even  in  the  cord  is  not 
by  any  means  completely  understood.  Supposing  such  fibres  to  be 
contained  chiefly  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns  and  in 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  having  previously  crossed  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  to  that  from  whence  they  came,  they 
probably  proceed  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  medulla,  chiefly  in  the 
formatio  reticularis,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  jsons, 
beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms. 
In  this  they  pass  above  the  locus  niger,  and  enter  the  posterior 
third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  {^sensory  crossivay). 
From  this  district  the  fibres  pass  on  into  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain  and  probably  extend  into  the  so-called  motorial  areas  already 
spoken  of  situated  in  the  posterior  frontal  and  anterior  parietal 
regions.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass  into  the  optic  thalamus.  The 
fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  join  the  tegmentum,  and  so  in  the  internal 
capsule  are  included  with  the  other  sensory  fibres.  This  is  also 
probably  the  case  with  the  other  nerves  of  special  sense,— smell, 
vision,  and  hearing. 

Cerehro-cevebellar  fibres. — The  tracts  of  fibres  connecting  the 
cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum  are  in  all  probability  at  least  three 
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in  number,  (a.)  Fibres  situated  iu  the  cnista  to  the  inside  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres  (fig.  360).  These  pass  upwards  in  the  anterior 
limb  of  the  internal  capsule  and  proceed  into  the  anterior  frontal 
lobes.  In  the  other  direction  they  descend  to  the  pons,  and  appear 
to  end  in  the  grey  matter  within  it.  But  it  is  very  likely  that  from 
this  grey  matter  fibres  proceed,  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cerebellum.  As  the  fibres  degenerate  down- 
wards they  conduct  in  the  same  direction,  but  are  arrested  at  the 
pons,  Avhere  they  are  interrupted  by  grey  matter,  (b.)  Fibres  which 
iu  the  crusta  are  situated  outside  the  pyi'amidal  tract  do  not  enter 
the  internal  capsule,  but  at  once  proceed  to  the  occipital  and 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  These  fibres  proceed  downwards  to 
the  cerebellum,  being  interrupted  in  the  pons,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  oiDposite  side  of  the  cerebellum 
near  the  middle  lobe,  (c.)  The  third  tract  is  situated  (fig.  359,  i,  p) 
beneath  the  pyramidal  fibres  and  above  the  locus  niger.  The 
fibres  pass  from  the  corpus  striatum  chiefly  from  the  caudate 
nucleus  to  the  pons  and  thence  to  the  cerebellum. 

Functions  of  the  Corpora  Striata. — The  idea  that  the  corpora 
striata  are  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  motor  impulses,  or 
that  they  are  the  great  motor  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
rests  ujjon  insufficient  evidence.  It  has  been  already  incidentally 
mentioned  that  lesions  of  the  corpora  striata  produce  hemiplegia 
only  because  of  the  pressure  effects  they  exercise  upon  the  internal 
capsule  close  by. 

The  caudate  nucleus  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cerebellum  by  fibres  which  conduct  downw,ards,  and  the  lenticular 
nucleus  is  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  fibres  from  the  teg- 
mentum and  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  M'hich  conduct  upwards. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  corpora  striata  are  central  organs  analogous 
to  the  cerebral  cortex  itself.  "  The  analogy  to  those  parts  of  the 
cortex  that  are  connected  with  the  cerebellvmi  is  rendered  still 
greater  by  the  fact  that  a  lesion,  even  an  extensive  lesion,  may  exist 
iu  either  the  caudate  or  lenticular  nucleus,  and  so  long  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  motor  or  sensory  parts  of  the 
internal  capsules  it  causes  no  persistent  symptoms."  (Gowers.) 

Functions  of  the  ojAic  thalavd. — ^That  the  optic  thalami  are  the 
great  sensory  centres  at  the  base  of  the  brain — whicli  was  a  view 
held  by  many  until  recently — does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon 
sufficiently  accurate  observations.  Some  fibres  from  the  tegmentum 
enter  it  no  doubt,  but  the  main  body  skirts  the  ganglion  on  cither 
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side,  and  does  not  enter  it.  Fibres  connect  the  optic  thalamus 
with  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  opposite  side. 
Fibres  connect  it  with  the  optic  nerves.  From  the  optic  thalamus 
of  either  side  fibres  pass  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  as  well  as  to  all 
parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus  do  not  of  themselves  produce  loss 
•of  sensation.  If  such  a  symptom  follows,  it  is  due  to  pressure 
upon,  or  injury  to  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 
The  optic  thalamus  is  connected  witli  visual  sensations,  and  may 
be  a  reflex- centre  for  some  of  the  higher  reflex  actions. 

Of  the  functions  of  the  external  capsule  and  of  the 
claustrum  nothing  definite  is  known. 

The  Cerebellum. 

The  Cerebellum  (7,  S,  9,  10,  fig.  341),  is  composed  of  an  elon- 
gated central  or  lobe  portion,  called  the  vermiform  pi'ocesses,  and  two 


Fig*.  362. — Cerebellum  in  si-ction  and  fourth  ven:riclv,  with  the  ncig-hbourin^  parts,  i, 
median  groove  of  fourth  ventricle,  ending'  below  in  the  adamus  scriptorius,  with  the 
longitudinal  eminences  fonnod  by  the  Uiscicidi  teretes,  one  ou  each  side ;  2,  the  same 
groove,  at  the  place  where  the  white  streaks  of  the  auditory  nerve  emeree  from  it  lo 
cross  tie  floor  of  the  ventricle  ;  3,  inferior  crus  or  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  formc<] 
by  the  restiform  body  ;  4,  posterior  pyramid  ;  above  this  is  the  calamus  scriptorius  ; 

5,  superior  crus  of  cerebellum,  or  processus  e  cerebello  ad  cercbrum  (or  ad  testosj  ; 

6,  6.  fillet  to  the  side  of  the  crura  cerebri ;  7,  7,  lateral  grooves  of  the  cruiu  cerebri  ; 
8,  corpora  quada-igemina.    (From  Sappoy  after  IlirsclifelJ  and  Leveille.) 

hemispheres.  Each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  its  fellow,  not 
<jnly  by  means  of  the  vermiform  processes,  but  also  by  a  biuidlc 
of  fibres  called  the  middle  crus  or  peduncle  (the  latter  forming  the 
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greater  part  of  tlie  pons  Varolii),  while  the  superior  crura  with  the 
valve  of  Vieiissens  connect  it  with  the  cerebrum  (5,  fig.  361),  and 
the  inferior  crura  (formed  by  the  prolonged  restiform  bodies) 
connect  it  with  the  medulla  oblongata  (3,  fig.  361). 

Structure.— 'Hha  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey 
matter,  the  latter  being  external,  like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
like  it,  infolded,  so  that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given 
^pace.  The  convolutions  of 
tlie  grey  matter,  however, 
iire  arranged  after  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  as  shown  in 
fig.  362.  Besides  the  grey 
substance  on  the  surface, 
there  is,  near  the  centre  of 
the  white  substance  of  each 
liomisphere,  a  small  capsule 
of  grey  matter  called  the 
<orpus  dentatwn  (fig.  363, 
<••(/),  resembling  very  closely 
the  corpus  dentatuvi  of  the 
olivary  body  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  (fig.  363,  0). 

If  a  section  be  taken 
tlirough  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  layers  can 
be  seen  (fig.  364)  hy  micro- 
■scopic  examination. 

(i.)  Immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater  (^p  m)  is  a  layer  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  which  consists  of  a  delicate  connective  tissue, 
in  which  are  scattered  several  spherical  corpuscles  like  those  of 
the  granular  layer  of  the  retina,  and  also  an  immense  number  of 
delicate  fibres  passing  uj)  towards  the  free  surface  and  branching 
as  they  go.  These  fibres  are  the  processes  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 
{2.)  2Vie  Cells  of  Purkinje  (p).  These  are  a  single  layer  of  branched 
nerve-cells,  which  give  off  a  single  uubranched  process  downwards, 
and  numerous  processes  up  into  the  external  layer,  some  of 
which  become  continuous  with  the  scattered  corpuscles.  (3.)  The 
(franular  layer  ((/),  consisting  of  immense  numbers  of  corpuscles 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  nuclear  layers  .of  the  retina. 
{4.)  Nerve -fibre  layer  (/).    Bundles  of  nerve  -  fibres  forming 

Q  Q 


Fig.  363. —  OiiUiue  sketch  of  a  section  of  the  cere- 
bellum, nhowiiig  the  corpus  denUitiun.  The 
section  has  been  carried  through  the  left 
lateral  i^art  of  tlie  pons,  so  as  to  divide  the 
superior  peduncle  and  pass  nearly  thiough 
the  middle  of  the  left  cerebellar  hemisphere. 
The  olivary  body  has  also  been  divided  longi- 
tudinally Eo  as  to  expose  in  section  its  corinis 
dentatuiu.  c  r,  crus  cerebri ; ./',  lillet ;  g,  corpora 
quadi'igemina  ;  s  p,  superior  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum  divided  ;  m  middle  pedimcle  or 
lateral  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  with  fibres 
passing  from  it  into  the  white  stem  ;  n  i,; 
continuation  of  the  wliite  stem  radiating 
towards  the  arbor  vitise  of  the  folia ;  c  </, 
corpus  dentatum ;  o,  olivaiy  body  with  its 
corpus  dentatum  ;  /),  anterior  pyi'amid. 
(Mien  Tliomson.)  §. 
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the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  which,  from  its  branched 
appearance  has  been  named  the  "arbor  vitse." 

Functions. — The- 
])hysiology  of  the 
Cerebellum  may 
be  considered  in 
its  relation  to 
sensation,  volun- 
tary motion,  and 
the  instincts  or 
higher  faculties  of 
the  mind.  Its- 
supposed  func- 
tions, like  those 
of  every  other 
pai-t  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  have 
been  determined 
by  physiological 
experiment,  by 
pathological  ob- 
servation, and  by 
its  comparative 
anatomy. 

(i.)  With  the 
exception  of  its 
middle  lobe,  it  is 
iHelf  insensible  to 
it  ritaiion,  and  may 
be  all  cut  away 
without  eliciting- 
S'gns  of  paiii 
(Longet).  Its  re- 
moval or  dis- 
organization by 
disease  is  also  ge- 
nerally unaccom- 
panied by  loss  or 
disorder  of  sensi- 
bility ;  animals 
from  which  it  is  rc- 


Fig.  364. — Vertical  section  of  dnr/'s  cercbe/Imn  ;  ]i  in,  pia  miitci' ; 
p,  corpuscles  of  Purkinje.  which  are  branched  ncne-f  ells 
lying  in  a  single  layer  and  sending  single  processes  doira- 
wards  and  more  numerous  ones  upwards,  wliicli  branch 
continuously  and  extend  through  the  deep  "  molecular 
layer  "  towards  the  free  surface  ;  </,  dense  layer  of  gangli- 
onic coi-puscles,  closely  resembling  nuclear  layers  of 
retina ;  /,  layer  of  ncrve-fibi-os,  with  a  few  scattered 
ganglionic  coi-puscles.  This  last  layer  (//)  constitutes 
part  of  the  tohitc  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  while  the 
layers  between  it  and  the  free  surface  are  ffici/  mailer. 
(itleia  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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moved  can  smell,  see,  hear,  and  feel  pain,  to  all  appearance,  us  per- 
fectly as,  before  (Flourens  ;  Magendic).  Yet,  if  any  of  its  crura  be 
touched,  pain  is  indicated ;  and,  if  the  restiform  tracts  of  the  medulla 
( >l)longata  be  irritated,  the  most  acute  suScring  appears  to  be  produced. 
1 1  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  principal  organ  of  sensation. 

(2.)  Go-ordination  of  Movements. — In  reference  to  motion,  the 
experiments  of  Longet  and  many  others  agree  that  no  irritation 
of  the  cerebellum  produces  movement  of  any  kind.  Remarkable 
results,  however,  are  produced  by  i-emoving  parts  of  its  substance. 
Flourens  (whose  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of 
iJouillaud,  Longet,  and  others)  extirpated  the  cerebellum  in  birds 
by  successive  layers.  Feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  of  mus- 
cular movements  were  the  consequence  of  removing  the  superficial 
layers.  When  he  reached  the  middle  layers,  the  animals  became 
restless  without  being  convulsed ;  their  movements  were  violent 
and  irregular,  but  their  sight  and  hearing  were  perfect.  By  the 
time  that  the  last  portion  of  the  organ  was  cut  away,  the  animals 
had  entirely  lost  the  powers  of  springing,  flying,  walking,  standing, 
and  preserving  their  equilibrium.  When  an  animal  in  this  state 
was  laid  upon  its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  posture,  but 
it  fluttered  its  wings,  and  did  not  lie  in  a  state  of  stupor  ;  it  saw 
the  blow  that  threatened  it,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it.  Volition 
and  sensation,  therefore,  were  not  lost,  but  merely  the  faculty  of 
combining  the  actions  of  tlie  muscles  ;  and  the  endeavours  of  the 
animal  to  maintain  its  balance  were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 

The  experiments  afforded  the  same  results  when  repeated  on  all 
classes  of  animals  ;  and  from  them  and  the  others  before  referred 
to,  Flourens  inferred  that  the  cerebellum  belongs  neither  to  the  sen- 
sory nor  the  intellectual  apparatus  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  source 
of  voluntary  movements,  although  it  belongs  to  the  motor  appa- 
ratus ;  but  is  the  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary 
movements,  or  for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  action  of  muscles. 

Such  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  from  cases  of  disease  of  this 
organ  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Flourens ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
gains  support  from  comparative  anatomy  ;  animals  whose  natural 
movements  require  most  frequent  and  exact  combinations  of 
muscular  actions  being  those  whoso  cerebclla  arc  most  developed 
in  proportion  to  the  spinal  cord. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  cerebelliuu  is  connected  witii 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  coi'd  as  well  as  with  the  direct  cere- 
bellar tract,  both  of  which  probably  convey  to  tlic  middle  lobe 
muscular  sensations.    It  is  also  connected  with  the  auditory 
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nerves.  Movements  of  the  eyes  also  occur  on  direct  stimulation 
of  the  middle  lobe.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  all  of  the  chief  sensory  impulses  which  have  to  do  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium. 

Foville  supposed  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  muscular  sense,  i.e.. 
the  organ  by  which  the  mind  actiuiies  that  knowledge  of  the  actual  state 
and  position  of  the  muscles  which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  will 
upon  them  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  facts  just  referred  to  are 
as  well  explained  on  this  hypothesis  as  on  that  of  the  cerebellum  being  the 
organ  for  combining  movements.  A  harmonious  combination  of  muscular 
actions  must  depend  as  much  on  the  capability  of  appreciating  the  con- 
dition of  the  muscles  with  regard  to  their  tension,  and  to  the  force  with 
which  they  are  contracting,  as  on  the  power  which  any  special'  nerve-centre 
may  possess  of  exciting  them  to  contraction.  And  it  is  because  the  power 
of  such  harmonious  movement  would  be  equally  lost,  whether  the  injury 
to  the  cerebellum  involved  injury  to  the  seat  of  muscular  sense,  or  to  the 
centre  for  combining  muscular  actions,  that  experiments  on  the  subject 
afford  no  proof  in  one  direction  more  than  the  other. 

Forced  Movements. — The  influence  of  each  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  directed  to  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  right  ordering  of  movements,  the 
actions  of  its  two  halves  must  be  always  mutually  balanced  and 
adjusted.  For  if  one  of  its  crura,  or  if  the  pons  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line,  be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  cord  the  influence  of  one  of  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum,  strangely  disordered  movements  ensue  (forced 
movements).  The  animals  fall  down  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  crus  cerebelli  has  been  divided,  and  then  roll  over 
continuously  and  repeatedly ;  the  rotation  being  always  round  the 
long  axis  of  their  bodies,  and  generally  from  the  side  on  which  the 
injury  has  been  inflicted.  The  rotations  sometimes  take  place 
with  much  rapidity ;  as  often,  according  to  Magendie,  as  sixty 
times  in  a  minute,  and  may  last  for  several  days.  Similar  move- 
inents  have  been  observed  in  men ;  as  by  Serres  in  a  man  in 
whom  there  was  apoplectic  efi'usion  in  the  right  crus  cerebelli ; 
and  by  Belhomme  in  a  woman,  in  whom  an  exostosis  pressed  on 
the  left  crus.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  division  or  injury  of  the  crus  cerebelli  produces  paralysis  oi' 
imperfect  and  disorderly  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  ;  the  animal  falls,  and  then,  struggling  with  the  disordered 
side  on  the  groimd,  and  striving  to  rise  with  the  other,  pushes 
itself  over ;  and  so  again  and  again,  with  the  same  act,  rotates 
itself.  Such  movements  cease  when  the  other  crus  cerebelli  is 
divided ;  but  probably  only  because  the  paralysis  of  the  body  is 
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thus  made  almost  complete.  Otliei*  varieties  of  forced  movements 
have  been  observed,  especially  those  named  "  circus  movements," 
when  the  animal  operated  upon  moves  round  and  round  in  a 
circle ;  and  again  those  in  which  the  animal  turns  over  and  over  in 
a  series  of  somersaults.  Nearly  all  these  movements  may  result 
on  section  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  parts  ;  viz.  crura  cerebri, 
medulla,  pons,  cerebellum,  corpora  quadrigemina,  corjjora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  and  even,  it  is  said,  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

Sensory  Centres  in  the  Cerebral  Cortex. 

Experimental  lesions  of  various  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
stimulation  of  such  parts  appears  to  show  that  the  special  senses 
are  in  some  way  represented  at  definite  spots  in  the  convolutions. 

Thus  (a)  the  visual  or  optic  centre  is  localised  in  the  occipital 
lobe  on  either  side  on  the  outer  convex  part  (fig.  358).  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  dog's  brain  by  Munk.  In  the  humau 
brain  there  seems  to  be  a  very  complex  mechanism  about  this 
centre.  The  optic  nerve-fibres  having  partially  decussated  in  the 
chiasma  pass  in  the  optic  tract  to  the  optic  thalami,  and  thence  to 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Hemianopia,  restric- 
tion of  the  field  of  vision  of  opposite  sides  of  the  two  eyes,  may  be 
produced,  either  by  a  lesion  of  one  optic  tract,  in  which  are  (chiefly) 
the  crossed  fibres  from  the  nasal  portion  of  the  retina  of  the  oppo- 
site eye  and  the  uncrossed  fibres  of  the  external  portion  of  the 
retina  of  the  corresponding  eye ;  or  of  the  occipital  centre.  Part  of 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  pass  to  the  corpora  geniculata  and  to 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Each  of  these  so-called  half-vision  cen- 
tres of  opposite  sides,  situated  in  the  occipital  lobes,  aj^pears  to  be 
in  connection  with  a  higher  centre  in  which  the  retinae  of  both 
eyes  are  represented,  but  especially  that  of  the  opposite  eye.  If 
V)oth  occipital  lobes  be  extensively  diseased  total  blindness  results. 

{b}  The  Olfactory  centre,  is  said  to  be  localized  in  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  uncinate  gyrus.  The  fibres,  however,  ajjpear  to 
be  connected  with  a  centre  on  the  same  side  ;  others  cross  over  to 
a  centre  on  the  opposite  side. 

(c)  The  Auditory  centre,  is  situated  (according  to  Ferricr  and 
Munk)  in  the  monkey's  brain  in  tlie  first  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volution. The  auditory  fibres  pass  up  the  pons  in  which  they  cross, 
and  then  in  the  superior  portion  of  the  tegmentum  through  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  internal  capsule  to  this  centre.  Destruction 
of  the  entire  region  causes  deafness  of  the  opposite  ear. 
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(d)  The  ce7itre  fo7- Taste  has  not  yet  been  locsAised.  According 
to  Gowers,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  taste-fibi-cs 
belong  to  the  fifth  nerve.  Those  which  are  distributed  to  the  an- 
terior parts  of  the  tongue  in  the  chorda  tympani,  coming  from  tliat 
nerve  through  the  Vidian,  which  passes  from  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  to  the  facial,  and  those  which  are  distributed  to  the  back 
of  the  tongue  through  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  being  derived  from 
the  otic  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve  through  the  small  petrosal  nerve 
and  the  tympanic  plexus. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

The  Cranial  nerves  are  commonly  enumerated  as  nine  pairs ; 
but  the  number  is  in  reality  twelve  pairs,  the  seventh  nerve  con- 
sisting as  it  does,  of  two  nerves,  and  the  eighth  of  three.   .\11  arise 


Fi^.  365. — Fourth  uniitricle,  with  the  medulla  ohlongala  and  the  corpora  quadrigcmiim.  The 
roman  miinhers  indicate  superHcinl  origins  of  the  ci-anial  nerves,  while  the  other  num- 
bers indicate  (lioir  deep  oiitfiiis,  or  the  position  of  their  central  nuclei.  8,  8',  8  ',  8'  , 
auditory  nuclei  nerves ;  (,  funiculus  teres ;  A,  B,  corpora  quadrigeniina ;  c,  g,  coi-pus  groni- 
culatum ;  p,  c,  pcdunculus  cerebri ;  m,  c,  /),  middle  cerebellar  peduncle ;  c,  y),  supc- 
i-ior  cerebellar  pedinicle  ;  )',  c,  ;),  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle  ;  /,  c,  locus  cieruleus  ;  c,  t, 
eminentia  teres  ;  «,  c,  ala  cinerea ;  o,  »,  accessory  nucleus  ;  0,  obex  ;  c,  cla va  ;  J',  r,  funi- 
culus cuneatus  ;  /,  g,  funiculus  gracilis. 
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{superficial  origin)  from  tho  base  of  the  encephalon,  in  a  double 
series  which  extends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  cerebral 
lobes  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Traced  into  tlie 
substance  of  the  brain  and  medulla,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  are  found 
to  take  origin  from  various  masses  of  grey  matter,  which  are  all 
connected  one  with  another,  and  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  roots  of  the  olfactory  and  of  the  optic  nerves  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  third  and  fourth  nerves  arise  from  grey 
matter  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  the  roots  of  origin 
of  the  remainder  of  the  cranial  nerves  can  be  traced  to  grey 
matter  in  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  in  the  more  central  part  of  the  medulla,  around  its 
central  canal,  as  low  down  as  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 

According  to  their  several  functions,  the  cranial  nerves  may  be 
thus  arranged : — 

A.  Nerves  of  special  sense  .    .    .    Olfactory,  Optic,  Auditory,  part  of 

the  Glosso-pharyngeal,  and  part 
of  the  Fifth. 

B.  Nerves  of  common  sensation  .    The  greater  portion  of  the  Fifth. 

C.  Nerves  of  motion  Third,  Fourth,  lesser  division  of  the 

Fifth, Sixth, Facial, and  Hypoglossal. 

D.  Mixed  nerves  Glosso  -  pharyngeal,    Vagus,  and 

Spinal  accessory. 

The  physiology  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Eighth  will  bo 
considered  with  the  organs  of  Special  sense. 

The  Third  Nerve,  or  Motor  Oculi. 

Functions. — The  Third  nerve,  or  motor  oculi,  which  arises  in 
three  distinct  bands  of  fibres  from  the  grey  matter  beneath  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  near  the  middle  line  in  conjunction  with  the 
fourth  nerve.  It  supplies  the  levator  palpebrte  superioris  muscle, 
and  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  but  the  superior  oblique,  to 
which  the  fourth  nerve  is  appropriated,  and  the  rectus  externus 
which  receives  the  sixth  nerve.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion,  of  which  it  forms  what  is  called 
the  short  root,  it  also  supplies  motor  filaments  to  the  iris  and 
ciliary  muscle.  The  fibres  which  subserve  the  three  functions, 
accommodation,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  nerve-supply  to  tlie 
external  ocular  muscles,  arise  from  three  distinct  groups  of  cells. 

When  the  third  nerve  is  irritated  within  the  skull,  all  those 
muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  are  convulsed.  When  it  is 
paralysed  or  divided  the  following  eflects  ensue  : — (i)  the  upper 
eyelid  can  be  no  longer  raised  by  the  levator  palpebra?,  but 
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droops  (ptosis)  and  remains  gently  closed  over  the  eye,  under  the 
unbalanced  influence  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrainim,  -which  is. 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve :  (2)  the  eye  is  turned  outwards 
{external  strahisvnis)  by  the  unbalanced  action  of  the  rectus 
externus,  to  which  the  sixth  nerve  is  approjjriated  :  and  hence, 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  double-sight,  di])lo2na, 

is  often  experienced 
when  a  single  object 
is  within  view  of  both 
the  eyes  :  (3)  the  eye 
cannot  be  moved  either 
'Kjnvards,  doivnwards, 
or  imvards  :  (4)  tJie 
inqyil  becomes  dilated 
(mydriasis),  and  in- 
sensible to  light  :  (5) 
the  eye  cannot  accom- 
modate for  short  dis- 
tances. 

Contraction  and  Di- 
latation of  the  Piqnl. 
— The  relation  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  the  iris  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  contraction 
of  the  iris  is  a  reflex  action,  which  is  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
light  on  the  retina  which  is  conveyed  by  the  ojDtic  nerve  to  the- 
brain  (probably  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  medulla),  and 
thence  reflected  through  the  third  nerve  to  the  iris.  Hence  the 
iris  ceases  to  act  when  either  the  optic  or  the  third  nerve  is 
divided  or  destroyed,  or  when  the  centre  is  destroyed  or  much  com- 
pressed. But  when  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  the  contraction  of 
the  iris  may  be  excited  by  irritating  that  portion  of  the  nerve 
which  is  connected  with  the  brain  ;  and  when  the  third  nerve  is 
divided,  the  irritation  of  its  distal  portion  will  still  excite  the 
contraction  of  the  iris. 

The  contraction  of  the  iris  thus  shows  all  the  characters  of  a 
reflex  act,  and  in  ordinary  cases  requires  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  optic  nerve,  its  centre,  and  the  third  nerve ;  and,  probably 
also,  considering  the  peculiarities  of  its  perfect  mode  of  action, 
of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  But,  besides,  both  irides  will  con- 
tract under  the  reflected  stimulus  of  light  falling  upon  one 
retina  or  under  irritation  of  one  optic  nerve  only.  Thus  in 
amaurosis  of  one  eye,  its  pupil  may  contract  when  the  other  eye 


Fig'.  '•,(>(>. — Ditjgram  of  a  lont/itudinal  section  l/irotii/h  the  pons, 
.showing  the  relation  of  the  nuclei  for  the  ocular  muscles, 
ty,  coi-por-i  quadrigemina;  .S,  thii-d  nei-ve ;  iii.,  its  nu- 
cleus ;  4,  foui'th  nerve ;  iv.,  its  nucleus,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  ;  6,  sixth  nerve.  The  probable  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  and  nei-ve  fibres  for  accommodation  is 
shown  at  a  and  a' ;  for  tlie  reflex  action  of  ins,  at  li, 
and  ;  foi'  the  external  rectus  muscles,  at  <■'.  The 
lines  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  indicate 
fibres,  which  connect  the  nuclei.  (Gowers.) 
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is  exposed  to  a  stronger  light  :  and  generall}'  the  contraction  of 
each  of  the  pupils  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to'  the  total 
(juantity  of  light  which  stimulates  either  one  or  both  retiuaj, 
according  as  one  or  both  eyes  are  open. 

The  iris  acts  also  in  association  with  certain  other  muscles 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve :  thus,  when  the  eye  is  directed  in- 
wards, or  upwards  and  inwards,  by  the  action  of  the  third  nerve 
di.stributed  in  the  rectus  iuternus  and  rectus  superior,  the  iris  con- 
tracts, as  if  under  direct  voluntary  influence.  The  will  cannot, 
however,  act  on  the  iris  alone  through  the  third  nerve ;  but  this 
aptness  to  contract  in  association  with  the  other  muscles  supplied 
b}'  the  thii'd,  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  act  even  in  total 
blindness  and  insensibility  of  the  retina,  whenever  these  muscles, 
are  contracted.  The  contraction  of  the  pupils,  when  the  eyes  are 
moved  inwards,  as  in  looking  at  a  near  object,  has  probably  the 
purpose  of  excluding  those  outermost  rays  of  light  which  would  be 
too  far  divergent  to  be  I'efracted  to  a  clear  image  on  the  retina  ; 
and  the  dilatation  in  looking  straight  forwards  as  in  looking  at  a 
distant  object,  permits  the  admission  of  the  largest  number  of  rays, 
of  which  none  are  too  divergent  to  be  so  refracted. 

The  Fourth  Nerve,  or  Trochlearis. 

Functions. — The  Fourth  nerve,  Nervus  trochlearis,  or  PatheticuSy 
is  exclusively  motor,  and  supplies  only  the  trochlearis  or  obliquus 
superior  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  It  arises  from  above  the  fourth 
ventricle  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  but  its  fibres  can  be  traced 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  third  (fig.  366)  nerve.  It 
decussates  with  its  fellow  between  its  deep  and  superficial  origins. 

The  Fifth  Nerve,  or  Trigeminus. 

Functions. — The  Fifth  or  Trigeminal  nerve  resembles,  as  already 
stated,  the  spinal  nerves,  in  that  its  branches  are  derived  through 
two  roots ;  namely,  the  larger  or  sensory,  in  connection  with  which 
is  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  the  smaller  or  motor  root  which  has 
no  ganglion,  and  which  passes  under  the  ganglion  of  the  sensory 
root  to  join  the  third  branch  or  division  which  ensues  from  it. 
Tlic  fibres  of  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve  appear  to  come  from  under 
tlic  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  motor  root  to  the  inside  of 
tlie  sensory,  about  the  middle  of  each  lateral  half  The  sensory 
fibres,  however,  can  be  traced  down  in  the  medulla  as  far  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  cord,  those  latter  fibres  bringing  sensory  impres- 
sions from  the  tongue.    In  addition  to  tliose  sensory  fibres,  coming 
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from  the  nucleus  and  the  spinal  cord,  there  are  it  is  said  others 
coming  from  the  cei-ebellum.  The  motor  centre  is  connected  with 
the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  opposite  side.  Fibres  for  the  motor  root 
also  come  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  along  the  aqueduct  of 
Sj'lvius.  The  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  nerve,  which  arise 
wholly  from  the  lai-ger  root,  are  purely  sensory.  The  third 
division  being  joined,  as  before  said,  by  the  motor  root  of  tlie 
nerve,  is  of  course  both  motor  and  sensory. 

(a.)  Motor  Functions. — Through  branches  of  the  lesser  or 
non-ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth,  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
namely,  the  temporal,  masseter,  two  pterygoid,  anterior  part  of  the 
digastric,  and  mylo-hyoid,  derive  their  motor  nerves.  Filaments 
are  also  supplied  to  the  tensor  iympani  and  tensor  jMlati.  The 
motor  function  of  these  branches  is  proved  by  the  violent  con- 
traction of  all  the  muscles  of  mastication  in  experimental  irrita- 
tion of  the  third  or  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  nerve  ;  by 
paralysis  of  the  same  muscles,  when  it  is  divided  or  disorganised, 
or  from  any  I'easou  deprived  of  power ;  and  by  the  retention  of 
the  power  of  these  muscles,  when  all  those  supplied  by  the  facial 
nerve  lose  their  power  through  paralysis  of  that  nerve.  The  last 
instance  proves  best,  that  though  the  buccinator  muscle  gives 
passage  to,  and  receives  some  filaments  from,  a  buccal  branch  of 
the  inferior  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  yet  it  derives  its  motor 
power  from  the  facial,  for  it  is  paralysed  together  with  the  other 
muscles  that  are  supplied  by  the  facial,  but  retains  its  power  when 
the  other  muscles  of  mastication  are  paralysed.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  is  supplied  to  the 
buccinator  muscle  is  entirely  sensory,  or  in  part  motor  also,  must 
remain  for  the  present  doubtful.  From  the  fact  that  this  muscle, 
besides  its  other  functions,  acts  in  concert  or  harmony  with  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  in  keeping  the  food  between  the  teeth,  it 
might  be  supposed  from  analogy,  that  it  would  have  a  motor 
branch  from  the  same  nerve  that  supplies  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  so-called  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth  is, 
in  the  main,  sensory ;  although  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  docs 
not  give  a  few  motor  filaments  to  the  buccinator  muscle. 

(b.)  Sensory  Functions. — Through  the  branches  of  the  greater 
or  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  all  the  anterior  and  antero- 
lateral parts  of  the  face  and  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin 
of  the  x)ai'otid  region  (which  derives  branches  from  the  cervical 
spinal  nerves),  acquire  common  sensibility ;  and  among  these 
parts  may  be  included  the  organs  of  special  sense,  from  which 
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common  sensations  are  conveyed  through  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
their  special  sensations  thi-ough  their  several  nerves  of  special 
sense.  The  muscles,  also,  of  the  face  and  lower  jaw  acquire  mus- 
cular sensibility,  through  the  filaments  of  the  ganglionic  portion 
of  the  fifth  nerve  distributed  to  them  with  their  proper  motor 
nerves.  The  sensory  function  of  the  branches  of  the  greatei- 
division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is 
proved,  by  all  the 
usual  evidences, 
such  as  their  dis- 
tribution in  parts 
that  are  sensitive 
and  not  capable 
of  muscvilar  con- 
traction, the  ex- 
ceeding sensi- 
bility of  some  of 
these  parts,  their 
loss  of  sensation 
when  the  nerve 
is  paralyzed  or 
divided,  the  pain 
M'ithout  convul- 
sions produced 
by  morbid  or  ex- 
perimental irrita- 
tion of  the  trunk 
or  branches  of 
the  nerve,  and 
tlic  analogy  of 
tliis  portion  of 
the  fifth  to  the 
posterior  root  of 
the  spinal  nerve. 

Other  Func- 
tions.— In  rela- 
tion to  musculnr 
movements,  tlie 

branches  of  the  greater  or  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nervo 
exercise  a  manifold  influence  on  the  movements  of  tlie  muscles  of 


Fis 


.  367. —  GtiiKi-iil  plan  t)J'  thti  hraiidits  oj  itie  fifth  pair,  \. — 
I,  lesser  root  of  the  fifth  pair  ;  2,  greater  root  passing 
foiTvards  into  the  Gassorian  ganglion  ;  3,  i^laccd  on  the  bone 
above  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  which  is  seen  diWdiiig  into  the 
supra-orbital,  laehrjTnal,  and  nasal  branches,  tlie  latter  (3on- 
nectcd  ■with  the  ophthalmic  panglioii ;  4,  placed  on  the  bone 
close  to  the  foramen  l  otundimi.  marks  the  superior  maxillary 
division,  which  is  connected  below  with  tlie  siilicno-iialatiiic 
ganglion,  and  passes  forwards  to  the  iiifra-orbitiil  foramen  ; 
5,  placed  on  tlic  bone  over  the  foramen  ovale,  marks  thi' 
infeiior  maxillary  nei-ve,  giving  off  the  ant(!rior  aiii'icular 
and  muscular  branches,  and  continued  by  the  inferior  dc^ntal 
to  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  gustatory  to  tbe  tongue  ;  a,  tlie 
submaxillary  gland,  the  submaxillary  ganglion  placed  above 
it  in  connection  with  the  gustatory  neiTe  ;  6,  the  chorda 
tympani ;  7,  the  fa('ial  nerve  issuing  from  the  stylomiustoid 
foramen.    (Cliarles  Bell.) 
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the  head  and  face,  and  other  parts  in  which  the}'  are  distributed. 
They  do  so,  in  the  first  phice  (a),  by  providing  the  muscles 
tliemselves  witli  that  sensibility  without  which  the  mind,  being 
unconscious  of  their  position  and  state,  cannot  voluntarily  exer- 
cise them.  It  is,  probably,  for  conferring  this  sensibility  on  the 
muscles,  that  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  communicate  so 
frequently  with  those  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  loss  of 
tins  sensibility  that  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided,  animals  are 
always  slow  and  awkward  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  head,  or  hold  them  still,  or  guide  their  movements  by 
the  sight  of  the  objects  towards  which  they  wish  to  move. 

Again,  the  fifth  nerve  has  an  indirect  influence  on  the  muscular 
movements,  by  (6)  conveying  sensations  of  the  state  and  position 
of  the  skin  and  other  parts  :  which  the  mind  perceiving,  is  enabled 
to  determine  appropriate  acts.  Thus,  when  the  fifth  nerve  or  its 
infra-orbital  branch  is  divided,  the  movements  of  the  lips  in  feed- 
ing may  cease,  or  be  imperfect.  Bell  supposed  that  the  motion  of 
the  upper  lip  in  grasping  food  depended  directly  on  the  infra- 
orbital nerve ;  for  lie  found  that,  after  he  had  divided  that  nerve 
on  both  sides  in  an  ass,  it  no  longer  seized  the  food  with  its  lips, 
but  merely  pressed  them  against  the  ground,  and  used  the  tongue 
for  the  prehension  of  the  food.  Mayo  corrected  this  error.  He 
found,  indeed,  that  after  the  infra-orbital  nerve  had  been  divided, 
the  animal  did  not  seize  its  food  with  the  lip,  and  could  not  use  it 
well  during  mastication,  but  that  it  could  open  the  lips.  He, 
therefore,  justly  attributed  the  phenomena  in  Bell's  experiments 
to  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lips ;  the  animal  not  being  able  to 
feel  the  food,  and,  therefore,  although  it  had  the  power  to  seize 
it,  not  knowing  how  or  where  to  use  that  power. 

The  fifth  nerve  has  also  (c),  an  intimate  connection  with  mus- 
cular movements  through  the  many  reflex  acts  of  muscles  of  which 
it  is  the  necessary  excitant.  Hence,  when  it  is  divided  and  can 
no  longer  convey  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres  to  be  thence 
reflected,  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  produces  no  closure  of 
the  eye,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nose  excites  no  sneezing. 

Through  its  ciliary  branches  and  the  branch  Avhich  forms  the 
long  root  of  the  ciliary  or  ophthalmic  ganglion,  it  exercises  also 
{(J),  some  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

When  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  portion  is  divided,  the  pupil 
becomes,  according  to  Valentin,  contracted  in  men  and  rabbits, 
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and  dilated  in  cats  and  dogs  ;  but  in  all  cases,  becomes  immovable 
even  under  all  the  varieties  of  the  stimulus  of  light.  How  the 
fifth  nerve  thus  affects  the  iris  is  unexplained ;  the  same  effects 
are  produced  by  destruction  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic,  so  that,  possibly,  they  are  due  to  the  injury  of 
those  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which,  after  joining  the  trunk 
of  the  fifth,  at  and  beyond  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  proceed  with 
the  branches  of  its  ophthalmic  division  to  the  iris ;  or,  as  has  been 
ingeniously  suggested,  the  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris  may  be  ascribed  to  the  affection  of  vision  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  circulation  or  nutrition  in  the  retina, 
when  the  normal  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  ciliary  ganglion 
is  disturbed.  In  such  disturbance,  increased  circulation  making 
the  retina  more  instable  might  induce  extreme  contraction  of  the 
iris  ;  or  under  moderate  stimulus  of  light,  producing  partial  blind- 
ness, might  induce  dilatation :  but  it  does  not  appear  why,  if  this 
be  the  true  explanation,  the  iris  should  in  either  case  be  immov- 
able and  unaffected  by  the  various  degrees  of  light. 

Trophic  -injltience. — Furthermore,  the  morbid  effects  which 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  produces  in  the  organs  of  special  sense, 
make  it  probable  that,  in  the  normal  state,  the  fifth  nerve  exer- 
cises some  special  or  trophic  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  all  these 
organs  ;  although,  in  part,  the  effect  of  the  section  of  the  nerve  is 
only  indirectly  destructive  by  abolishing  sensation,  and  therefore 
the  natural  safeguard  which  leads  to  the  protection  of  parts  from 
external  injury.  Thus,  after  such  division,  within  a  period  varying 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  a  week,  the  cornea  begins  to  be  opaque ; 
then  it  grows  completely  white ;  a  low  destructive  inflammatory 
process  ensues  in  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  and  interior  parts  of 
the  eye ;  and  within  one  or  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  eye  may  be 
quite  disorganised,  and  the  cornea  may  slough  or  be  penetrated 
by  a  large  ulcer.  The  sense  of  smell  (and  not  merely  that  of 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  nose),  may  be  at  the  same  time  lost 
or  gravely  impaired ;  so  may  the  hearing,  and  commoidy,  when- 
ever the  fifth  nerve  is  paralysed,  the  tongue  loses  the  sense  of 
taste  in  its  anterior  and  lateral  parts,  and  according  to  Gowers  in 
the  posterior  part  as  well. 

In  relation  to  Taste. — The  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  taste,  is  no  doubt  duo  (a)  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  being  a  nerve  of  tactile  sense,  and  also  because  with  it 
runs  the  chorda  tympani,  which  is  one  of  the  nerves  of  taato ; 
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I)artly,  also,  it  is  due  (0),  to  the  fact  that  this  branch  supplies,  in 
the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue,  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  proper  nutrition  of  that  part ;  while  (c),  it  forms  also  one 
chief  link  in  the  nervous  circle  for  reflex  action,  in  the  secretion 
of  saliva.  But,  deferring  this  question  until  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  is  to  be  considered,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  some  brief 
time  after  complete  paralysis  or  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the 
power  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  may  be  lost ;  they 
may  lose  not  merely  their  sensibility  to  common  impressions,  for 
which  they  all  depend  directly  on  the  fifth  nerve,  but  also  their 
sensibility  to  their  several  peculiar  impressions  for  the  reception 
and  conduction  of  which  they  are  purposely  constructed  and 
supplied  with  special  nerves  besides  the  fifth.  The  facts  observed 
in  these  cases  can,  perhaps,  be  only  explained  by  the  influence 
which  the  fifth  nerve  exercises  on  the  nutritive  processes  in  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that,  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  their  tissues  may  be  the  seats 
of  such  changes  as  are  seen  in  the  laxity,  the  vasculai'  congestion, 
oedema,  and  other  aff'ections  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  other 
tegumcntary  parts  which  also  accompany  the  paralysis  ;  and  that 
these  changes,  which  may  appear  unimportant  when  they  aff'ect 
external  parts,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  that  refinement  of  structure 
by  which  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  adapted  to  theii* 
functions. 


The  Sixth  Nerve,  or  Abducens. 

F'unctions. — The  sixth  nerve,  Ntrvus  abducens  or  ocularis  ex- 
ternus,  is  also,  like  the  fourth,  exclusively  motor,  and  supplies 
only  the  rectus  externus  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  from  the  anterior  region  in  the  deeper  part.  It  is 
connected  (fig.  367)  with  the  nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh 
nerves.    It  is  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  nuclei  of  the  fifth. 

The  rectus  externus  is  convulsed,  and  the  eye  is  turned  out- 
wards, when  the  sixth  nerve  is  irritated  ;  and  the  muscle  is 
paralysed  when  the  nerve  is  divided.  In  all  such  cases  of 
paralysis,  the  eye  squints  inwards,  and  cannot  be  moved  outwards. 

In  its  course  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sixth  nerve  forms 
larger  communications  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  any  other 
nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull  does.  But  the  import  of 
these  communications  with  the  sympathetic,  and  the  subsequent 
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distribution  of  its  filaments  after  joining  the  sixth  nerve,  are  quite 
unknown. 

The  Seventh  or  Facial  Nerve. 

Functions. — The  facial,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves,  arises  from  the  floor  of  the  central  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  to  the  outside  of  and  deeper  down  than  the  sixth  nucleus. 
It  may  be  connected  with  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.  There  are 
two  roots,  the  lower  and  smaller  is  called  the  portio  inter- 
media, is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  including 
the  platysma,  but  not  including  any  of  the  muscles  of  mastication 
already  enumerated ;  it  supplies,  also,  the  parotid  gland,  and 
tlnmigh  the  connection  of  its  trunk  with  the  Vidian  nerve,  by 
the  petrosal  nerves,  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  probably 
the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulfe ;  by  its  tympanic  branches 
it  supplies  the  stapedius  and  laxator  tympani,  and,  through  the 
otic  ganglion,  the  tensor  tympani ;  through  the  chorda  tympani  it 
sends  branches  to  the  submaxillary  gland  and  to  the  lingualis  and 
some  other  nmscular  fibres  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  mucous  mem- 
l)rane  of  its  anterior  two-thirds  ;  and  by  branches  given  off  before 
it  comes  upon  the  face,  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  digastricus,  and  the  stylo-hyoideus. 

Besides  its  motor  influence,  the  facial  is  also,  by  means  of  the 
fibres  which  are  supplied  to  the  submaxillary  and  pai'otid  glands, 
a  mcretory  nerve.  For,  through  the  last-named  branches,  impres- 
sions may  be  conveyed  which  excite  inci'eased  secretion  of  saliva. 

Symptoms  of  Paralysis  of  Facial  Nerve. — When  the  facial  nerve 
is  divided,  or  in  any  other  way  paralysed,  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscles  which  it  supplies,  while  proving  the  nature  and  extent  of 
its  functions,  displays  also  the  necessity  of  its  pei'fection  for  the 
perfect  exercise  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.  Thus,  in 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  orbicularis  palpebraram  being 
powerless,  the  eye  remains  open  through  the  unbalanced  action 
of  tlic  levator  palpebrse ;  and  the  conjunctiva,  thus  continually 
(!x posed  to  the  air  and  the  contact  of  dust,  is  liable  to  repeated 
inflammation,  which  may  end  in  thickening  and  opacity  of  both 
its  own  tissue  and  that  of  the  cornea.  These  changes,  however, 
ensue  much  more  slowly  than  those  which  follow  paralj'sis  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  never  bear  the  same  destructive  character. 

The  sense  of  hearing,  also,  is  impaired  in  many  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve  ;  not  only  in  such  as  are  instances  of  simul- 
taneous disease  in  the  auditory  nerves,  but  in  such  as  may  bo 
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«xplained  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  tiie  internal  ear. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  commonly  at  the  same  time  impaired  through 
the  inability  to  draw  air  briskly  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  cavities  in  which  part  alone  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distributed  ; 
because,  to  draw  the  air  perfectly  in  this  direction,  the  action  of 
the  dilators  and  compressors  of  the  nostrils  should  be  peifect. 

Lastly,  the  sense  of  taste  is  impaired,  or  may  be  wholly  lost 
in  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  provided  the  source  of  the  paralysis 
be  in  some  part  of  the  nerve  between  its  origin  and  the  giving  oft" 
of  the  chorda  tympani.  This  result,  Avhich  has  been  observed  in 
many  instances  of  disease  of  the  facial  nerve  in  man,  appears 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  nerve 
of  taste  to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  its  fibres  being 
distributed  with  the  so-called  gustatory  or  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth.  Some  look  upon  the  chorda  as  partly  or  entirely  made  up  of 
fibres  from  the  fifth  nerve,  and  not  strictly  speaking  as  a  branch 
of  the  facial ;  others  consider  that  it  receives  its  taste  fibres  from 
communications  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

Together  with  these  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance  acquires 
on  the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from  the 
absence  of  all  expression  :  tlie  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and 
the  paralysed  half  of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on  the 
other  side ;  the  eye  has  an  unmeaning  stare.  All  these  pecu- 
liarities increase,  the  longer  the  paralysis  lasts ;  and  their 
appearance  is  exaggerated  when  at  any  time  the  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any  expression,  or 
in  any  of  their  ordinary  functions.  In  an  attempt  to  blow  <jr 
whistle,  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  cheek  acts  properly,  but  the 
other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the 
expired  air ;  so  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the  mouth  acts  ; 
in  feeding,  the  lips  and  cheek  are  powerless,  and  food  lodges 
between  the  cheek  and  gum. 

The  Ninth,  or  Glosso-Pharyngeal  Nerve. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (ix.,  fig.  341),  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  cerebral  nerves  by  numbers  according  to  the  position  in 
which  they  leave  the  cranium,  are  considered  as  divisions  of 
the  eighih  pair  of  nerves,  in  which  term  are  included  with  tliem 
the  pneumo-gastric  and  accessory  nerves.    But  the  union  of  the 
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uerves  under  one  term  is  inconvenient,  although  in  some  parts  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneuniogastric  arc  so  combined  in  their 
distribution  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  in  either  their 
anatomy  or  physiology. 

Distribution.  —  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  gives  filaments 
througli  its  tympanic  branch  (Jacobson's  nerve),  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  also,  to 
the  cai'otid  plexus,  and,  through  the  petrosal  nerve,  to  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion.  After  communicating,  either  within  or  without 
the  cranium,  with  the  pneiimogastric,  and  soon  after  it  leaves  the 
cranium,  with  the  sympathetic,  digastric  branch  of  the  facial,  and 
the  accessory  nerve,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  parts  into  the  two 
principal  divisions  indicated  by  its  name,  and  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the 
tonsils  and  their  mucous  membrane,  and  the  tongue  as  far  forwards 
as  the  foramen  csecum  in  the  middle  line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at 
the  sides  and  inferior  part. 

Functions. — The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  contains  some  motor 
fibres,  together  with  those  of  common  sensation  and  the  sense  of 
taste. 

I.  Its  motor  influences  are  distributed  to  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal, the  stylo-pharyngei,  palato-glossi,  and  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx. 

Besides  being  (2)  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  in  the  parts 
which  it  supplies,  and  a  centripetal  nerve  through  which  impres- 
sions are  conveyed  to  be  reflected  to  the  adjacent  muscles,  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  is  also  a  nerve  of  special  sensation  ;  being 
the  nerve  of  taste  (from  its  fibres  derived  from  the  fifth,  Gowers), 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
After  many  discussions,  the  question.  Which  is  the  nerve  of 
taste? — the  lingual  branch  of  tlie  fifth,  or  the  glosso-pharyngeal? 
— may  be  most  probably  answered  hj  stating  that  they  are  not 
themselves,  strictly  speaking,  nerves  of  this  special  function,  but 
through  their  connection  with  the  fifth  nerve.  For  very  numerous 
experiments  and  cases  have  sliowu  that  when  the  trunk  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  paralysed  or  divided,  the  sense  of  taste  is  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  superior  surface  of  the  anterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  tongue,  at  the  back  of  the  tongue,  on  the  soft  palate 
and  palatine  arches.  The  loss  is  instantaneous  after  division  of 
the  nerve ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the 
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defective  nutrition  of  the  part,  though  to  this,  perhaps,  may  be 
ascribed  the  more  complete  and  general  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste 
when  the  whole  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been  paralysed. 

The  Tenth  or  Pneumogastrie  Nerve.   The  Vagus  or  Par 

Vagum. 

The  origin  of  the  Vagus  nerve  is  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius  in  the  ala  cinerea  (fig.  365).  Its  nucleus  very 
probably  represents  the  cells  of  Clarke's  posterior  vesicular.column 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In  origin  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  spinal  accessory,  and  the  hypoglossal. 

It  supplies  sensory  branches,  which  accompany  the  sympathetic 
on  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  others  which  supply  the 
back  part  of  the  meatus  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  external 
ear.  It  is  connected  with  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, by  means  of  fibres  to  its  jugular  ganglion  ;  with  the 
spinal  accessory  which  supplies  it  with  its  motor  fibres  for  the 
larger  and  upper  portion  of  the  a3sophagus,  and  with  its  inhibitory 
fibres  for  the  heart ;  also  with  the  hypoglossal,  with  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  with  the  cervical  plexus. 

Distribution. — The  Pneumogastrie  nerve,  Nervus  Vagus,  or 
Par  Vagum  (r,  fig.  368),  has,  of  all  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves, 
the  most  various  distribution,  and  influences  the  most  various 
functions,  either  through  its  own  filaments,  or  through  those 
which,  derived  from  other  nerves,  are  mingled  in  its  branches. 
The  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve  are  as 
follows : — 

(i.)  By  its  pharyngeal  branches,  which  enter  the  phai-yugeal 
plexus,  a  large  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  pi-obably, 
all  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx, 

(2.)  By  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  glottis,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  larynx,  and,  the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 

(3.)  By  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea,  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid. 

(4.)  By  its  oesophageal  branches,  the  mucous  membrane  and 
miiscular  coats  of  the  GEsophagus. 

(5.)  Through  the  cardiac  nerves,  moreover,  the  branches  of  the 
vagus  form  a  large  portion  of  the  supply  of  nerves  to  the  heart 


Vig,  :i6&.—View  of  the  iiKi-ves  of  Die  eii/hlh  ;)«(>,  thoir  distribution  and  connections  on  the 
leftside.  |.— i,  pneumogustric  nei-ve  in  the  neck;  2,  ganglion  of  its  trank ;  3,  its 
union  with  the  spinal  accessory ;  4,  its  union  with  the  hypoglossal ;  5,  pharjTigeal 
brunch ;  6,  superior  laiyngcal  neiTC  ;  7,  external  lai-jTigeul ;  8,  laryngeal  plexus  ;  9, 
inferior  or  recuiTcnt  laryngeal ;  10,  superior  cardiac  branch;  11,  middle  cardiue; 
12,  plexiform  part  of  the  nerve  in  the  thonix ;  13,  posterior  pulmonary  plexus ; 
14,  Ungual  or  gustatorj'  nerve  of  the  inferior  maxillary;  15,  hypoglossal,  passin(j  into 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  giving  its  thyro-hyoid  branch,  and  uniting  with  twigs  of 
the  lingual;  16,  glosso-i)haryngeal  nei-vo;  17,  spinal  accessory  nerve,  uniting  by  its 
inner  branch  with  the  pnenmogastric,  and  bv  its  outer,  passing  into  the  stcmo-mastoid 
muscle;  18,  second  cervical  nerve; ;  19,  third;  20,  fourtli ;  21,  origin  of  the  pbreuie 
nerve,  22,  23,  fifth,  sixtli,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves,  forming  with  tlio  firat 
dorsal  the  tirachial  plexus ;  2.[,  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sjnnpatlietic ;  25, 
middle  cervical  ganglion ;  26,  inferior  eei-vical  giinglion  united  with  the  fli-st  dorsal 
jfanglion ;  27,  28,  29,  30,  second,  tliird,  fourth,  and  llfth  dorsal  ganglia.  (From  Sappey 
fl/ter  Hirschfeld  and  Lcveillo.) 
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and  the  great  Arteries  derived  from  both  tlie  trunk  and  the 
recurrent  nerve. 

(6.)  Through  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  pulmonar}' 
plexuses  to  the  Lungs. 

(7.)  Through  its  gastric  branches  and  to  the  Stomach,  by  its 
terminal  branches  passing  over  the  walls  of  that  organ. 

^8.)  Through  hepatic  and  splenic  branches  tlie  Liver  and  the 
Spleen  are  partly  supplied  with  nerves. 

Communications. — Throughout  its  whole  course,  the  vagus 
contains  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres  ;  but  after  it  has  emerged 
from  the  skull,  and,  in  some  instances  even  sooner,  it  enters  into 
so  many  anastomoses  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  filaments 
it  contains  are,  from  their  origin,  its  own,  or  whether  they  are 
derived  from  other  nerves  combining  with  it.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  are 
abundantly  added  to  nearly  all  its  branches.  The  likeness  to  the 
sympathetic  which  it  thus  acquires  is  further  increased  by  its  con- 
taining many  filaments  derived,  not  from  the  brain,  but  from  its 
own  petrosal  ganglia,  in  which  filaments  originate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  so  abundantly  that 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  visibly  larger  below  the  ganglia  than 
above  them  (Bidder  and  Volkmann).  Next  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  that  which  most  communicates  with  the  vagus  is  the  acces- 
sory nerve,  whose  internal  branch  joins  its  trunk,  and  is  lost  in  it. 

Functions. — The  pai'ticular  functions  which  the  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  discharge  in  the  several  parts  to  which 
they  are  distributed,  may  be  thus  summarised.  They  show 
thatj — I.  The  ]3hari/7igeal  branch  is  the  principal  motor  nerve  of 
the  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  and  is  most  probably  wholly  motor ; 
tlie  chief  part  of  its  motor  fibres  being  derived  from  the  internal 
branch  of  the  accessory  nerve.  2.  The  inferior  or  remrrenf 
laryngeal  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  larynx.  3.  The  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  is  chiefly  sensory  :  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  being 
the  crico-thyroid,  the  arytenoid  in  part  (?),  and  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx.  4.  The  motions  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
stomach  and  part  of  the  small  intestines  are  dependent  on  motor 
fibres  of  the  vagus,  and  are  probably  excited  by  impressions  made 
upon  sensitive  fibres  of  the  same.  5.  The  cardiac  branches  com- 
municate, from  the  centre  in  the  medullary  channel,  impulses 
(inhibitory)  regulating  the  action  of  the  heart.  6.  The  jmhnonary 
branches  form  the  principal  channel  by  which  the  sensory  impres- 
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sions  on  tlie  mucous  surface  of  the  trachea,  bronchi  and  lungs  that 
influence  respiration,  are  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and 
some  fibres  also  supply  motor  influence  to  the  muscular  portions  of 
the  fibres  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  7.  Branches  to  the  stomach 
and  intestine  not  only  convey  motor  but  also  vaso-motoi-  impulses 
to  those  organs.  8.  The  action  of  the  so-called  depressor  branch 
(p.  170)  in  inliihitimj  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  has  already 
been  treated  of,  and  also  the  influence  of  the  vagus  in  stimulating 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands,  as  in  the  nausea  which  pre- 
cedes vomiting. 

To  summarise,  therefore,  the  many  functions  of  this  nerve,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  supplies  (i)  motor  influence  to  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  stomach  and  small  intestine,  the  larynx,  trachea, 
bronchi  and  lung;  (2)  sensory  and  in  part  (3)  vaso-motor 
influence  to  the  same  regions ;  (4)  inhibitory  influence  to  the 
heart ;  (5 )  inhibitory  afferent  impulses  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre;  (6)  excito-secretory  to  the  salivary  glands ;  (7)excito- 
motor  in  coughing,  vomiting,  &c. 

Effects  of  Section. — Division  of  both  vagi,  or  of  both  their  recur- 
rent branches,  is  often  very  quickly  fatal  in  young  animals  ; 
l)ut  in  old  animals  the  division  of  the  recurrent  nerve  is  not 
generally  fatal,  and  that  of  both  the  vagi  is  not  always  fatal, 
and,  when  it  is  so,  death  ensues  slowly.  This  difference  is, 
])robably,  because,  the  yielding  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  in 
young  animals  permits  the  glottis  to  be  closed  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure  in  inspiration,  and  they  ai'e  thus  quickly  suff"ocated  unless 
tracheotomy  be  performed.  In  old  animals,  the  i-igidity  and  promi- 
nence of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  prevent  the  glottis  from  being 
completely  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  even  when  all  the 
muscles  are  paralysed,  a  portion  at  its  posterior  part  remains  oj)en, 
and  through  this  the  animal  continues  to  breathe. 

In  the  case  of  slower  death,  after  division  of  both  the  vagi,  the 
lungs  are  commonly  found  gorged  with  blood,  oedematous,  or 
nearly  solid,  with  a  kind  of  low  pneumonia,  and  with  their 
bronchial  tubes  full  of  frothy  bloody  fluid  and  mucus,  changes  to 
which,  in  general,  the  death  may  be  proximately  ascribed.  These 
changes  are  due,  perhaps  in  part,  to  the  influence  which  the 
nerves  exercise  on  the  movements  of  the  air-cells  and  bi'ouchi ; 
yet,  since  they  .are  not  always  produced  in  one  lung  when  its 
Tierve  is  divided,  they  cannot  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  suspension 
of  organic  nervous  influence.    Rather,  they  may  be  ascribed  to 
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the  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminished  supply  of  air  and  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air-cells  and  in  the  pulmonai'y  capillaries  ;  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading  to  congestion ; 
and  in  part,  also,  they  appear  due  to  the  passage  of  food  and 
of  the  various  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  through  the 
glottis,  which,  being  deprived  of  its  sensibility,  is  no  longer  stimu- 
lated or  closed  in  consequence  of  their  contact. 

References  to  other  functions  of  "Vagi. — Regarding  the  influence  of 
the  vagus,  see  also  Heart  (p.  149),  Arteries  (p.  170),  Salivary  Gland  (p.  271), 
Glottis  and  Larynx  (p.  499),  Respiration  (p.  224),  Pharynx  and  Oesophagus- 
(p.  280),  Stomach  (p.  293). 

The  Eleventh  or  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. 

Origin  and  Connections. — The  nerve  arises  by  two  distinct  origins 
— one  from  a  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  partly  but 
cliiefly  in  the  medulla,  and  connected  with  the  vagus  nucleus ; 
the  other,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  corner  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  low  down  as  the  -Sth  or  6th  cervical  vertebra.  The  fibres, 
from  the  two  origins  come  together  at  the  jugular  foramen,  but 
separate  again  into  two  branches,  the  inner  of  which,  arising  from 
the  medulla,  joins  the  vagus,  to  which  it  supplies  its  motor  fibres, 
consisting  of  small  medullated  or  visceral  nerve-fibres,  whilst  the 
outer  consisting  of  large  medullated  fibres,  sujiplies  the  trapezius 
tmd  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  The  small-fibred  branch  probably 
arises  from  a  nucleus  which  corrcsj^onds  to  the  posterior  vesicular 
column  of  Clarke. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  accessoiy  nerve,  its  external  branch, 
then  supplies  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles ;  and, 
though  pain  is  produced  by  irritating  it,  is  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  motor  fibres.  The  internal  branch  accessory  nerve 
supplies  chiefly  viscero-motor  filaments  to  the  vagus.  The  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  all  of  which,  as  already  stated,  are  supplied, 
apparently,  by  branches  of  the  vagus,  are  said  to  derive  their  motor 
nerves  from  the  accessory  ;  and  (which  is  a  very  significant  fact) 
Vrolik  states  that  in  the  chimpanzee  the  internal  branch  of  the  ac- 
cessory does  not  join  the  vagus  at  all,  but  goes  direct  to  the  larynx. 

Among  the  roots  of  the  accessory  nerve,  the  lower  or  external, 
arising  from  the  spinal  cord,  appears  to  be  composed  exclusively  of 
motor  fibres,  and  to  be  destined  entirely  to  the  trapezius  and 
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sterno-mastoid  muscles  ;  the  upper  fibres,  arising  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  contain  many  sensory  as  well  as  motor  fibres. 


Origiji  and  Connections. — The  hypoglossal  nerve  arises  from  two 
large  celled  and  one  small  celled,  nuclei  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  near  the  middle  line.  The  fibres  of 
origin  are  continuous  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
It  is  connected  with  the  vagus,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic  and  with  the  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Distribution. — The  hypoglossal  or  ninth  nerve,  or  motor  linguce, 
has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  muscles  connected  with  the  hyoid 
bone,  including  those  of  the  tongue.  It  supplies  through  its 
descending  branch  (descendens  noni),  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno- 
thyroid, and  omo-hyoid ;  through  a  special  branch,  the  thjTO- 
hyoid,  and  through  its  lingual  branches  the  genio-hyoid,  stylo- 
glossus, hyo-glossus,  and  genio-hyo-glossus  and  linguales.  It 
contributes,  also,  to  the  supply  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Functions. — The  function  of  the  hypoglossal  is  exclusively 
motor,  except  in  so  far  as  its  descending  branch  may  receive  a 
few  sensory  filaments  from  the  first  cervical  nerve.  As  a  motor 
nerve,  its  influence  on  all  the  muscles  enumerated  above  is  shown 
by  their  convulsions  when  it  is  irritated,  and  by  their  loss  of 
power  when  it  is  paralysed.  The  eff'ects  of  the  paralysis  of  one 
hypoglossal  nerve  are,  however,  not  very  striking  in  the  tongue. 
Often,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  involving  the  functions  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  any  deviation  in 
the  direction  of  the  protruded  tongue ;  probably  because  the 
tongue  is  so  compact  and  firm  that  the  muscles  on  either  side, 
their  insertion  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  median  line,  can  push 
it  straight  forwards  or  turn  it  for  some  distance  towards  either 
side. 


Functions. — Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  already 
said  of  these  nerves  (pp.  543,  544).  The  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  arc  formed  exclusively  of  motor  fibres  ;  tlic  posterior 
roots  exclusively  of  sensory  fibres.  Beyond  the  ganglia,  all  the 
spinal  nerves  are  mixed  nerves,  and  contain  as  well  sympathetic 
filaments. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  SENSES. 

General  Comiderations. — Through  the  medium  of  the  Nervous 
system  the  mind  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  both  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  bod}^,  and  of  the  external  world.  This  know- 
ledge is  based  upon  sensations  resulting  fi-om  the  stimulation 
of  certain  centres  in.  the  brain,  by  irritations  conveyed  to  them 
by  afferent  (sensory)  nerves.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
following  structures  are  necessary  for  sensation  :  (a)  A  peripheral 
organ  for  the  reception  of  the  impression  ;  (6)  a  nerve  for  con- 
ducting it ;  (c)  a  nerve-centre  for  feeling  or  perceiving  it. 

Classification  of  Sensations. — Sensations  may  be  conveniently 
classed  as  (i)  common  and  (2)  special. 

(i.)  Common  Sensations. — Under  this  head  fall  all  those 
general  sensations  which  cannot  be  distinctly  localized  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  body,  such  as  Fatigue,  Discomfort,  Faintness, 
Satiety,  together  with  Hunger  and  Thirst,  in  which,  in  addition  to 
a  general  discomfort,  there  is  in  many  persons  a  distinct  sensation 
referred  to  the  stomach  or  fauces.  In  this  class  must  also  be 
placed  the  various  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  which  give  rise  to  coughing,  and  also  the  sensations 
derived  from  various  viscera  indicating  the  necessity  of  expelling 
their  contents ;  e.c/.,  the  desire  to  deftecate,  to  urinate,  and,  in  the 
female,  the  sensations  which  precede  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 
We  must  also  include  such  sensations  as  itching,  creeping,  tick- 
ling, tingling,  burning,  aching,  etc.,  some  of  which  come  under  the 
head  of  pain  :  they  will  be  again  referred  to  in  describing  the  sense 
of  Touch.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  very  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  many  of  the  common  sensations  above  mentioned, 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  general  and  special  sensations.  Touch  is,  indeed,  usually' 
classed  with  the  special  senses,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  same 
group  with  them;  yet  it  differs  from  them  in  being  common  to 
many  nerves ;  e.g.,  all  the  sensory  spinal  nerves,  the  vagus, 
glosso-pharyngeal,  and  fifth  cerebral  nerves,  and  in  its  impressions 
being  communicable  through  many  organs.     Among  common 
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ficnsations  must  also  be  ranked  the  vnismlar  sense,  which  has  been 
jvh-eady  aUuded  to.  It  is  by  means  of  this  sense  that  wc  l)ecome 
aware  of  the  condition  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  various 
nuiscles  and  groups  of  nmscles,  and  thus  obtain  the  information 
necessary  for  their  adjustment  to  A^arious  purposes — standing, 
walking,  grasping,  etc.  This  muscular  sensibility  is  shown  in 
our  power  to  estimate  the  differences  between  weights  by  the 
different  muscular  efforts  necessary  to  raise  them.  Consider- 
able delicacy  may  be  attained  by  practice,  and  the  difference 
between  igl  oz.  in  one  hand  and  20  oz.  in  the  other  is  readily 
appreciated. 

This  sensibility  with  which  the  muscles  are  endowed  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  sense  of  contact  and  of  pressure, 
•of  which  the  skin  is  the  organ.  When  standing  erect,  we  can 
feel  the  ground  (contact),  and  further  there  is  a  sense  of  ]}7-essure, 
due  to  our  feet  being  pressed  against  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 
tlie  body.  Both  these  are  dei-ived  from  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  If  now  we  raise  the  body  on  the  toes,  we  are  conscious 
{muscular  sense)  of  a  muscular  effort  made  by  the  muscles  of  the 
calf,  which  overcomes  a  certain  resistance. 

(2.)  Special  Sensations. — Including  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
special  senses  are  five  in  number — Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearing, 
Sight. 

Difference  hetiveen  Common  and  S2Jecial  Sensations. — The  most 
important  distinction  between  common  and  special  sensations  is 
that  by  the  former  we  are  made  aware  of  certain  conditions  of 
various  parts  of  our  bodies,  while  from  the  latter  we  gain  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  also.  This  difference  will  be 
clear  if  we  compare  the  sensations  of  pain  and  touch,  the  former 
•of  which  is  a  common,  the  latter  a  special  sensation.  "  If  we 
place  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife  on  the  skin,  we  feel  the  edge  by 
means  of  our  sense  of  touch ;  we  perceive  a  sensation,  and  refer 
it  to  the  object  which  has  caused  it.  But  as  soon  as  we  cut  the 
•skin  with  the  knife,  we  feel  pain,  a  feeling  which  we  no  longer 
refer  to  the  cutting  knife,  but  which  we  feel  within  ourselves,  and 
which  communicates  to  us  the  fact  of  a  change  of  condition  in 
■our  own  body.  By  the  sensation  of  pain  we  are  neither  able  to 
*-ecognise  the  object  which  caused  it,  nor  its  natiire." 

(Jeneral  Characteristics:  Seat. — In  studying  the  phenomena  of 
sensation,  it  is  important  clearly  to  imderstand  tliat  the  Senso7-ium, 
or  seat  of  sensation,  is  in  the  Brain,  and  not  in  the  particular 
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organ  (eye,  ear,  etc.)  through  ■which  the  sensory  impression  is 
received.  In  common  parlance  we  are  said  to  sec  with  the  eye, 
liear  with  the  ear,  etc.,  but  in  reality  these  organs  are  only 
adapted  to  receive  impressions  which  are  conducted  to  the 
sensorium,  through  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  respectively, 
and  there  give  rise  to  sensation. 

Hence,  if  the  optic  nerve  is  severed  (although  the  eye  itself  is 
perfectly  uninjured),  vision  is  no  longer  possible  ;  since,  although 
the  image  falls  on  the  retina  as  before,  the  sensory  impression  can 
no  longer  be  conveyed  to  the  sensorium.  When  any  given  sen- 
sation is  felt,  all  that  we  can  with  certainty  affirm  is  that  the 
sensorium  in  the  brain  is  excited.  The  exciting  cause  may  be 
(in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is),  some  object  of  the  external 
world  {objective  sensation) ;  or  the  condition  of  the  sensorium  may 
be  due  to  some  excitement  within  the  brain,  in  which  case  the 
sensation  is  termed  subjective.  The  mind  habitually  refers  sen- 
sations to  external  causes ;  and  hence,  whenever  they  are  sub- 
jective (due  to  causes  within  the  brain),  we  can  hardly  divest 
ourselves  of  the  idea  of  an  external  cause,  and  an  illvsion  is  the 
result. 

Illusions. — Numberless  examples  of  such  illusions  might  be  quoted.  As 
familiar  cases  may  be  mentioned,  humming  and  buzzing  in  the  ears  caused 
by  some  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  centre,  and  even  musical  sounds 
and  voices  (sometimes  termed  auditory  spectra)  ;  also  so-called  optical 
illusions  :  persons  an  other  objects  are  described  as  being  seen,  although 
not  present.  Such  illusions  are  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  or  other  forms  of  delirium,  in  which  cats,  rats,  creeping 
loathsome  forms,  etc.,  are  described  by  the  patient  as  seen  with  great 
vividness. 

Cases  of  ILl'iisions. — One  uniform  Internal  cause,  which  may  act 
on  all  the  nerves  of  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  is  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  their  capillary  A'cssels,  as  in  congestion 
and  inflammation.  This  one  cause  excites  in  the  retina,  while  the 
eyes  are  closed,  the  sensations  of  light  and  luminous  flaslies ;  in 
the  auditory  nerve,  the  sensation  of  humming  and  ringing  sounds; 
in  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  sense  of  odours  ;  and  in  the  nerves  of 
feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain.  In  the  same  way,  also,  a  narcotic 
substance  introduced  into  the  blood,  excites  in  the  nerves  of  each 
sense  peculiar  symptoms  :  in  the  optic  nerves,  the  appearance  of 
luminous  sparks  before  the  eyes  ;  in  the  auditory  nerves,  "tinnitus 
aurium  ;"  and  in  the  common  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation  of 
creeping  over  the  surface.    So,  also,  among  external  causes,  the 
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stimulus  of  electricity,  or  the  mechanical  influence  of  a  blow, 
concussion,  or  pressure,  excites  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  light 
and  coloiirs  ;  in  the  ear,  a  sense  of  a  loud  sound  or  of  ringing ; 
in  the  tongue,  a  saline  or  acid  taste  ;  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  a  perception  of  peculiar  jarring  or  of  the  mechanical 
impression,  or  a  shock  like  it. 

Experiments  seem  to  have  proved,  however,  that  none  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  possess  the  faculty  of  common  sensibility. 
Thus,  Magendie  observed  that  when  the  olfactory  nerves,  laid 
bare  in  a  dog,  were  pricked,  no  signs  of  pain  were  manifested ; 
and  other  experiments  of  his  seem  to  show  that  both  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve  are  insusceptible  of  pain.  Further,  the  optic 
nerve  is  insusceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  light  when  severed  from 
its  connection  with  the  retina  which  alone  is  adapted  to  receive 
luminoits  impressions. 

Sensations  and  Perceptions.—  The  habit  of  constantly  re- 
ferring our  sensations  to  external  causes,  leads  us  to  interpret  the 
various  modifications  which  external  objects  produce  in  our  sen- 
sations, as  ]}7-o2)erties  of  the  external  bodies  themselves.  Thus  we 
speak  of  certain  substances  as  possessing  a  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  their  taste  and  smell  are  only  dis- 
agreeable to  «s.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  on  this  habit  of 
referring  our  sensations  to  causes  outside  ourselves  (perception), 
depends  the  reality  of  the  external  world  to  us ;  and  more 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight. 
By  the  co-operation  of  these  two  senses,  aided  by  the  others, 
we  are  enabled  gradually  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  external 
objects  which  daily  experience  confirms,  until  we  come  to  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  what  is  termed  the  "  evidence  of  the 
senses." 

Judgments. — We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  mere 
sensations,  and  the  judgments  based,  often  iinconsciously,  upon 
them.  Thus,  in  looking  at  a  near  object,  we  unconsciously 
estimate  its  distance,  and  say  it  seems  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
feet  off" :  but  tlie  estimate  of  its  distance  is  in  reality  a  judg- 
me.7it  based  on  many  things  besides  tlic  appearance  of  the  object 
itself ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tlie  number  of  inter- 
vening objects,  the  number  of  steps  which  from  past  experience 
we  know  we  must  take  before  we  could  touch  it,  and  many 
others. 

Sensation  of  Motion  is,  like  motion  itself,  of  two  kinds, — pro- 
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gressive  and  vibratory.  The  faculty  of  the  perception  of  pro- 
gressive motion  is  possessed  chiefly  by  the  senses  of  vision,  touch, 
and  taste.  Thus  an  impression  is  jierceived  travelling  from  one 
part  of  the  retina  to  another,  and  the  movement  of  the  image  is 
interpreted  by  the  mind  as  the  motion  of  the  object.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  the  sense  of  touch  ;  so  also  the  movement  of  a 
sensation  of  taste  over  the  surface  of  the  oi-gan  of  taste, 
can  be  recognised.  The  motion  of  tremors,  or  vibrations,  is 
perceived  by  several  senses,  but  especially  by  those  of  hearing 
and  touch. 

Sensations  of  Chemical  Actions. — We  are  made  acquainted  with 
chemical  actions  principally  by  taste,  smell,  and  touch,  and  by 
each  of  these  senses  in  the  mode  proper  to  it.  "Volatile  bodies, 
disturbing  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  by  a  chemical  action,  exert 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  organ  of  smell ;  and  many  matters 
act  on  that  sense  which  produce  no  impression  upon  the  organs  of 
taste  and  touch, — for  example,  many  odorous  substances,  as  the 
vapour  of  metals,  such  as  lead,  and  the  vapour  of  many  minerals. 
Some  volatile  substances,  however,  are  perceived  not  only  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  but  also  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  Thus, 
the  vapours  of  horse-radish  and  mustard,  and  acrid  suffocating 
gases,  act  vipon  the  conjunctiva  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  exciting  through  the  common  sensory  nerves,  merely  modi- 
fications of  common  feeling  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  excite  the 
sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste. 

The  Special  Senses. 
I.  Touch. 

Seat. — The  sense  of  touch  is  not  confined  to  particular  parts  of 
the  body  of  small  extent,  like  the  other  senses  ;  on  tlie  contrary, 
all  parts  capable  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  a  stimulus  by  ordi- 
nary sensation  are,  in  certain  degrees,  the  seat  of  this  sense  ;  for 
touch  is  simply  a  modification  or  exaltation  of  common  sensation 
or  sensibility.  The  nerves  on  which  the  sense  of  touch  depends 
are,  therefore,  the  same  as  those  which  confer  ordinary  sensation 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  viz.,  those  derived  from  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  sensory 
cerebral  nerves. 

But,  although  all  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  sensory  nerves 
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arc  thus,  in  some  degree,  organs  of  touch,  yet  the  sense  is  exer- 
cised in  perfection  only  in  those  parts  the  sensibility  of  which  is 
extremely  delicate,  e.g.,  the  skin,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips,  which 
are  provided  with  abundant  papillae.  A  peculiar  and,  of  its  own 
kind  in  each  case,  a  very  acute  sense  of  touch  is  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  the  nails  and  teeth.  To  a  less  extent  the  hair  may 
be  reckoned  an  organ  of  touch  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  eyelashes. 
The  sense  of  touch  renders  us  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
stimulus,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  its 
action,  by  that  indescribable  something  which  we  call  feeling,  or 
common  sensation.  The  modifications  of  this  sense  often  depend 
on  the  extent  of  the  parts  affected.  The  sensation  of  pricking, 
for  example,  informs  us  that  the  sensitive  particles  are  intensely 
affected  in  a  small  extent ;  the  sensation  of  pressure  indicates  a 
slighter  affection  of  the  parts  in  the  greater  extent,  and  to  a 
gi-eater  depth.  It  is  by  the  depth  to  which  the  parts  are  affected 
that  the  feeling  of  pressure  is  distinguished  from  that  of  mere 
contact. 

Varieties. — (a)  The  sense  of  Touch,  strictly  so-called  (tactile 
sensibility),  (6)  the  sense  of  Pressure,  (c)  the  sense  of  Tempera- 
ture. These  when  carried  beyond  a  certain  degree  are  merged 
in  (d)  the  sensation  of  Pain. 

Various  peculiar  sensations,  such  as  ticldiiiff,  must  be  classed  with  pain 
under  the  head  of  common  sensations,  since  they  give  us  no  information  as 
to  external  objects.  Such  sensations,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  are  in 
all  cases  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  part  affected,  and  not  to  the  cause 
which  stimulates  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  part.  The  sensation  of  tickling 
may  be  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  but  with  especial  intensity  in 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  Among  other  sensations  belonging  to  this  class,  and 
confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
genital  organs  and  nipples. 

(a)  Touch  proper. — In  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  which 
have  delicate  tactile  sensibility  the  epidermis,  immediately  over 
the  papillae,  is  moderately  thin.  When  its  thickness  is  much  in- 
creased, as  over  the  heel,  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  much  dulled. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  altogether  removed,  and  the  cutis 
laid  bare,  the  sensation  of  contact  is  replaced  by  one  of  pain. 
Further,  in  all  highly  sensitive  ^arts,  the  papilla3  arc  numerous 
and  highly  vascular,  and  usually  the  sensory  nerves  are  connected 
with  special  End-organs.  ^ 

The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch  depends  very  largely  on 
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the  cutaneous  circulation,  which  is  of  course  largely  influenced  by 
■external  temperature.  Hence  the  numbness,  familiar  to  everyone, 
produced  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 

Sjjecial  organs  of  touch  are  present  in  most  animals,  among  which  may 
ho  mentioned  the  antennae  of  insects,  the  "  whiskers  "  (vibrissa)  of  cats  and 
■other  carnivora,  the  wings  of  bats,  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  and  the  hand 
■of  man. 

Judgment  of  the  Form  and  Size  of  Bodies. — By  the  sense  of 
touch  the  mind  is  made  acquainted  with  the  size,  form,  and  other 
external  characters  of  bodies.  And  in  order  that  these  characters 
may  be  easily  ascertained,  the  sense  of  touch  is  especially  developed 
in  those  parts  Avhich  can  be  readily  moved  over  the  surface  of 
bodies.  Touch,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  or  the  act  of  examining 
a  body  by  the  to\ich,  consists  merely  in  a  voluntary  employment 
■of  this  sense  combined  with  movement,  and  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  thg  sense  of  touch,  or  common  sensibility,  generally, 
AS  the  act  of  seeking,  following,  or  examining  odours,  does  to  the 
sense  of  smell.  The  hand  is  best  adapted  for  it,  by  reason  of  its 
peculiarities  of  structure, — namely,  its  capability  of  pronation  and 
supination,  which  enables  it,  by  the  movement  of  rotation,  to 
■examine  the  whole  circumference  of  the  body  ;  the  power  it  pos- 
sesses of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  j;est  of  the  hand,  and  the 
relative  mobility  of  the  fingers ;  and  lastly  from  the  abundance 
■of  the  sensory  terminal  organs  which  it  possesses.  In  forming  a 
■conception  of  the  figure  and  extent  of  a  surface,  the  mind  multi- 
plies the  size  of  the  hand  or  fingers  used  in  the  inquiry  by  the 
number  of  times  which  it  is  contained  in  the  surface  traversed  ; 
.and  by  repeating  this  process  with  regard  to  the  different  dimen- 
rsions  of  a  solid  body,  acquires  a  notion  of  its  cubical  extent,  but, 
of  course,  only  an  imperfect  notion,  as  other  senses,  e.g.,  the  sight, 
.are  required  to  make  it  complete. 

Acuieness  of  Touch. — The  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch  on 
•different  parts  of  the  surface  is  proportioned  to  the  power  which 
such  parts  possess  of  distinguishing  and  isolating  the  sensations 
produced  by  two  points  placed  close  together.  This  power  de- 
pends, at  least  in  part,  on  the  number  of  primitive  nerve-fibres 
distributed  to  the  part ;  for  the  fewer  the  primitive  fibres  which 
-an  organ  receives,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  several  impressions 
■on  different  contiguous  points  will  act  on  only  one  nervous  fibre, 
iind  hence  be  confounded,  and  perhaps  produce  but  one  sensation. 
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Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  tactile  properties 
of  different  parts  of  the  skin,  as  measured  by  this  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing distances.  These  consist  in  touching  the  skin,  while 
the  eyes  are  closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses 
sheathed  with  cork,  and  in  ascertaining  how  close  the  points  of 
compasses  might  be  brought  to  each  other,  and  still^be  felt  as  two 
bodies. 


1 


la 

1 
•i 

7_ 

la 


Table  of  variations  in  the  tactile  sensibility  of  different  parts. — 

The  mra.wrcinvnt  indicates  the  least  distance  at  ivliich.  the  two  hhintcd 
points  of  a  imiv  of  corn-passes  could  he  scpavatehj  distinguished.  (E. 
H.  Weber.) 

Tip  of  tongue   5\  inch. 

Palmar  surface  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger  .  .  .  .  ^  j- 
Palmar  surface  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers     ...         i  ,, 

Red  surface  of  under-li])   i  ,, 

Tip  of  the  nose   4  » 

Middle  of  dorsum  of  tongue  

Palm  of  hand  

■Centre  of  hard  palate  

Dorsal  surface  of  fii-st  phalanges  of  fingers  .... 

Back  of  hand   i\ 

Dorsum  of  foot  near  toes   li 

Gluteal  region  

Sacral  region   li^ 

Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm   li 

Back  of  neck  near  occiput    .......  2 

Upper  dorsal  and  mid-lumbar  regions   2 

Middle  part  of  forearm   2^ 

Middle  of  thigh   ai 

Mid-cervical  region   2i 

Mid-dorsal  region   2i 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  limbs,  it  was  found  that  before  they 
were  recognised  as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  had  to  be 
further  separated  when  the  line  joining  them  Avas  in  the  long  axis 
■of  the  limb,  than  when  in  the  transverse  direction. 

According  to  Weber  the  mind  estimates  the  distance  between 
two  points  by  the  number  of  unexcited  nerve-endings  which  in- 
tervene between  the  two  points  touched.  It  would  appear  that 
■A  certain  number  of  intervening  unexcited  nerve-endings  arc 
necessary  before  two  points  touched  can  be  recognised  as  separate, 
and  the  greater  this  number  the  more  clearly  arc  the  points  of 
contact  distinguished  as  separate.  By  practice  the  delicacy  of  a 
aense  of  touch  may  be  very  much  increased.    A  familiar  illusti'a. 
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tion  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  who,  by  constant  practice, 
can  acquire  the  power  of  reading  raised  letters  the  forms  of  which 
are  almost  if  not  quite  undistinguishable,  by  the  sense  of  touch  to 
an  ordinary  person. 

The  power  of  correctly  localising  sensations  of  touch  is  gradually 
derived  from  experience.  Thus  infants  when  in  pain  simply  cry, 
but  make  no  effort  to  remove  the  cause  of  in-itation,  as  an  older 
child  or  adult  would,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  exact  situation.  By  long  experience  this  power 
of  localisation  becomes  perfected,  till  at  length  the  brain  pos- 
sesses a  complete  "picture"  as  it  were  of  the  surface  of  the  body^ 
and  is  able  with  marvellous  exactness  to  localise  each  sensation 
of  touch. 

Illusions  of  Touch. — The  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  pos- 
sessed by  different  parts  may  give  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in 
estimating  the  distance  between  two  points  where  the  skin  is 
touched.  Thus,  if  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (main- 
tained at  a  constant  distance  apart)  be  slowly  drawn  over  the 
skin  of  the  cheek  towards  the  lips,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  distance  between  the  points  is  gradually 
increasing.  When  they  reach  the  lips  they  seem  to  be  consider- 
ably further  apart  than  on  the  cheek.  Thus,  too,  our  estimate 
of  the  size  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  usually  exaggerated  when 
based  upon  sensation  derived  from  the  tongue  alone.  Another 
curious  illusion  may  here  be  mentioned.  If  we  close  the  eyes,  and 
place  a  small  marble  or  pea  between  the  crossed  fore  and  middle 
fingers,  we  seem  to  be  touching  two  marbles.  This  illusion  is  due 
to  an  error  of  judgment.  The  marble  is  touched  by  two  smfaces 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  only  be  touched  by 
two  separate  marbles,  hence,  the  mind  taking  no  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  fingers  are  crossed,  forms  the  conclusion  that  two 
sensations  are  due  to  two  marbles. 

(6)  Pressure. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  touch  proper 
from  sensations  of  pressure,  and,  indeed,  the  former  may  be  said 
to  depend  upon  the  latter.  If  the  hand  be  rested  on  the  table 
and  a  very  light  body  such  as  a  small  card  placed  on  it,  the  only 
sensation  produced  is  one  of  contact ;  if,  however,  an  ounce  weight 
be  laid  on  the  card  an  additional  sensation  (that  of  pressure)  is 
experienced,  and  this  becomes  more  intense  as  the  weight  is 
increased.  If  now  the  weight  be  raised  by  the  hand,  we  are  con- 
scious of  overcoming  a  certain  resistance  ;  this  consciousness  is 
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due  to  what  is  termed  the  "muscular  sense."  The  estimate  of  a 
weight  is,  therefore,  usually  based  ou  two  sensations,  (i)  of  pres- 
sure on  the  skin,  and  (2)  the  muscular  sense. 

The  estimate  of  weight  derived  fi'om  a  combination  of  these  two  sensa- 
tions (as  in  lifting  a  weight)  is  more  accurate  than  that  derived  from  the 
former  alone  (as  when  a  weight  is  laid  on  the  hand)  ;  thus  Weber  found 
that  by  the  former  method  he  could  generally  distinguish  19^  oz.  from  20  oz., 
but  not  i9f  oz.  from  20,  while  by  the  latter  he  could  at  most  only  distinguish 
14^  oz.  from  15  oz. 

It  is  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative,  amount  of  the  diflference 
of  weight  which  we  have  thus  the  faculty  of  perceiving. 

It  is  not.  however,  certain,  that  our  idea  of  the  amount  of  muscular  force 
used  is  derived  solely  from  sensation  in  the  muscles.  We  have  the  power  of 
estimating  very  accurately  beforehand,  and  of  regulating,  the  amount  of 
nervous  influence  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  cartain  degree  of  move- 
ment. When  we  raise  a  vessel,  with  the  contents  of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  the  force  we  employ  is  determined  by  the  idea  we  have  con- 
ceived of  its  weight.  If  it  should  happen  to  contain  some  very  heavy  sub- 
stance, as  quicksilver,  we  shall  probably  let  it  fall ;  the  amount  of  muscular 
action,  or  of  nervous  energy,  which  wc  had  exerted  being  insufficient.  The 
same  thing  occurs  sometimes  to  a  person  descending  stairs  in  the  dark  ;  he 
makes  the  movement  for  the  descent  of  a  step  which  does  not  exist.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  same  way  the  idea  of  weight  and  pressure  in  raising 
bodies,  or  in  resisting  forces,  may  in  part  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
amount  of  nervous  energy  transmitted  from  the  brain  rather  than  from  a 
sensation  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  mental  conviction  of  the  inability 
longer  to  support  a  weight  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the  actual  sensa- 
tion of  fatigue  in  the  muscles. 

So,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  derived  from  sensations  of  touch  combined 
with  movements,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  consciousness  of  the  extent  of 
muscular  movement  is  obtained  from  sensations  in  the  muscles  themselves. 
The  sensation  of  movement  attending  the  motions  of  the  hand  is  very  slight ; 
and  persons  who  do  not  know  that  the  action  of  particular  muscles  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  given  movements,  do  not  suspect  that  the 
movement  of  the  fingers,  for  example,  depends  on  an  action  in  the  forearm. 
The  mind  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  changes  of 
position  produced  by  movements  ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  ideas  which  it 
conceives  of  the  extension  and  form  of  a  body  are  in  great  measure 
founded. 

(c)  Temperature, — The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  diftei-ences  of  temperature.  The  sensation  of  heat 
is  distinct  from  that  of  touch ;  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  are  special  nerves  and  nerve-endings  for  tem- 
perature. At  any  rate  the  power  of  discriminating  temperature 
may  remain  unimpaired  when  the  sense  of  touch  is  temporarily  in 
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abeyance.  Thus  if  the  iihiar  nei've  be  compressed  at  the  elbow 
till  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  much  dulled  in  the  fingers  which  it 
supplies,  the  sense  of  temperature  remains  quite  unaffected. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  often  exceedingly  fallacious, 
and  in  many  cases  are  uo  giiide  at  all  to  the  absolute  temperature 
i;is  indicated  by  a  thermometer.  All  that  we  can  with  safety  infer 
from  our  sensations  of  temperature,  is  that  a  given  object  is 
warmer  or  cooler  than  the  skin.  Thus  the  temperature  of  our 
skin  is  the  standard  ;  and  as  this  varies  from  hour  to  hour  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  circulation,  our  estimate  of 
the  absolute  temi^erature  of  any  body  must  necessarily  vary  too. 
If  we  put  the  left  hand  into  water  at  40°  F.  and  the  right  into 
water  at  110°  F.,  and  then  immerse  both  in  water  at  80°  F.,  it 
will  feel  warm  to  the  left  hand  but  cool  to  the  right.  Again,  a 
jjiece  of  metal  which  has  really  the  same  temperature  as  a  given 
piece  of  w^ood  will  feel  much  colder,  since  it  conducts  away  the 
heat  much  more  rapidly.  For  the  same  reason  air  in  motion 
feels  very  much  cooler  than  air  of  the  same  temperature  at  rest. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  fallaciousness  of  our 
sensations  as  a  measure  of  temperature  is  afforded  by  fever.  In 
a  shivering  fit  of  ague  the  patient  feels  excessively  cold,  whereas 
his  actual  temperature  is  several  degrees  above  the  normal,  while 
in  the  sweating  stage  which'  succeeds  it  he  feels  very  w.arm, 
whereas  really  his  temperature  has  fallen  several  degees.  In  the 
former  case  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  much  diminished,  in  the 
latter  much  increased;  hence  the  sensations  of  cold  and  heat 
respectively. 

In  some  cases  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
absolute  temperature.  Thvis,  by  plunging  the  elbow  into  a  bath, 
a  practised  bath-attendant  can  tell  the  temperature  sometimes 
within  1°  F. 

The  temperatures  which  can  be  readily  discriminated  are 
between  50° — 115°  F.  (10° — 45°  C);  very  low  and  very  high 
temperatures  alike  produce  a  burning  sensation.  A  temperature 
appears  higher  according  to  the  extent  of  cutaneous  siu-face  ex- 
posed to  it.  Thus,  water  of  a  temperature  which  can  be  readily 
borne  by  the  hand,  is  qiiite  intolerable  if  the  whole  body  be 
immersed.  So,  too,  water  appears  much  hotter  to  the  hand  than 
to  a  single  finger. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  temperature  coincides  in  the  main 
Avith  that  of  touch,  and  ajipears  to  depend  largely  on  the  thick- 
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iiess  of  the  skin ;  hence,  in  the  elbow,  Avhere  the  skin  is  thin,  the 
sense  of  temperature  is  dehcate,  though  that  of  touch  is  not  re- 
markably so.  Weber  has  further  ascertained  the  following  facts  : 
two  compass  points  so  near  together  on  the  skin  that  they  pro- 
duce but  a  single  impression,  at  once  give  rise  to  two  sensations, 
when  one  is  hotter  than  the  other.  Moreover,  of  two  bodies 
of  equal  weight,  that  which  is  the  colder  feels  heavier  than  the 
other. 

As  every  sensation  is  attended  with  an  idea,  and  leaves  behind 
it  an  idea  in  the  mind  which  can  be  reproduced  at  will,  we  are 
enabled  to  compare  the  idea  of  a  past  sensation  with  another 
sensation  really  present.  Thus  we  can  compare  the  weight  of  one 
body  with  another  which  we  had  previously  felt,  of  which  the  idea 
is  retained  in  our  mind.  Weber  was  indeed  able  to  distinguish  in 
this  manner  between  temperatues,  experienced  one  after  the  other, 
better  than  between  temperatures  to  which  the  two  hands  were 
simultaneously  subjected.  This  power  of  comparing  present  with 
past  sensations  diminishes,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  between  them.  After-sensations  left  by  impres- 
sions on  nerves  of  common  sensibility  or  touch  are  very  vivid  and 
durable.  As  long  as  the  condition  into  which  the  stimulus  has 
thrown  the  organ  endures,  the  sensation  also  remains,  though  the 
exciting  cause  should  have  long  ceased  to  act.  Both  painful  and 
pleasurable  sensations  afford  many  examples  of  this  fact. 

Suhjective  sensations,  or  sensations  dependent  on  internal  causes, 
are  in  no  sense  more  frequent  than  in  the  sense  of  touch.  All 
the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light- 
ness and  weight,  of  fatigue,  &c.,  may  be  produced  by  internal 
causes.  Neuralgic  pains,  the  sensation  of  rigor,  formication  or  the 
creeping  of  ants,  and  the  states  of  the  sexual  organs  occurring 
during  sleep,  afford  striking  examples  of  subjective  sensations. 
The  mind  has  a  remarkable  power  of  exciting  sensations  in  the 
nerves  of  common  sensibility;  just  as  the  thought  of  the  nauseous 
excites  sometimes  the  sensation  of  nausea,  so  the  idea  of  pain  gives 
rise  to  the  actual  sensation  of  pain  in  a  part  predisposed  to  it ; 
numerous  examples  of  this  influence  might  be  quoted. 

II. — Taste. 

Conditions  necessary. — The  conditions  for  the  perceptions  of 
taste  are: — r,  the  presence  of  a  nerve  and  nerve-centre  with 
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special  endowments ;  2,  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  by  the  sapid 
matters,  which  for  this  purpose  must  be  in  a  state  of  sohition. 
The  nerves  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sense  of  taste  have 
been  already  considered  (pp.  605  and  609).   The  mode  of  action  of 
the  substances  which  excite  taste  consists  in  the  production  of  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  stimulus  thus  produced  to  the  nerve-centre ;  and, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  substances,  an  infinite  variety 
of  changes  of  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  consequently  of  stimu- 
lations of  the  gustatory  centre,  may  be  induced.    The  matters  to 
be  tasted  must  either  be  in  solution  or  be  soluble  in  the  moistui'e 
covering  the  tongue  ;  hence  insoluble  substances  are  usually  taste- 
less, and  produce  merely  sensations  of  touch.    Moreover,  for  the 
perfect  action  of  a  sapid,  as  of  an  odorous  substance,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sentient  surface  should  be  moist.    Hence,  when  the 
tongue  and  fauces  are  dry,  sapid  substances,  even  in  solution,  are 
with  difficulty  tasted. 

The  nerves  of  taste,  like  the  nerves  of  other  sj^eoial  senses,  may  have  their 
peculiar  properties  excited  by  various  other  kinds  of  irritation,  such  as 
electricity  and  mechanical  impressions.  Thus,  a  small  current  of  air 
directed  upon  the  tongue  gives  rise  to  a  cool  saline  taste,  like  that  of 
saltpetre  ;  and  a  distinct  sensation  of  taste  similar  to  that  caused  by 
electricity,  may  be  produced  by  a  smart  tap  applied  to  the  papillse  of  the 
tongue.  Moreover,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces  and  palate  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  probably  only  a  modification  of  taste. 

Seat. — The  principal  seat  (apparent  seat,  that  is,  to  our  senses) 
of  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  tongue.  But  the  results  of  experi- 
ments as  well  as  ordinary  experience  show  that  the  soft  palate 
and  its  arches,  the  uvula,  tonsils,  and  probably  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  are  also  endowed  with  taste.  These  parts,  together 
with  the  base  and  posterior  parts  of  the  tongue,  are  supplied 
with  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  evidence  has 
been  already  adduced  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  nerve.  In  most,  though  not  in  all  persons,  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  tongue,  especially  the  edges  and  tip,  are 
endowed  with  the  sense  of  taste.  The  middle  of  the  dorsum 
is  only  feebly  endowed  with  this  sense,  probably  because  of  the 
density  and  thickness  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  filiform 
papillte  of  this  part  of  the  tongue,  which  will  prevent  the  sapid 
substances  from  peneti'ating  to  their  sensitive  parts. 
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The  Tongue. 

Structure. — The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  by  mucous 
membrane.    The  muscles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the 


Fig.  .169.  —l\ij)iHnr  surface  of  the  tongur,  with  llin  fauces  and  tonsils,  i,  i,  cii-cumvalliite 
papillio,  in  front  of  2,  the  foramen  crectun ;  3,  fiingifonn  papillic ;  4,  fllifoi'in  and 
conirail  p'lpilliR  ;  5,  transverse  and  obli(iue  rugic  ;  6,  Tnueous  glands  at  the  base  of  tlio 
tongue  and  in  the" fauces  ;  7,  tonsils  ;  K,  part  of  the  epiglottis  ;  9,  median  glosso-epiglot- 
tidean  fold  (frronum  epiglottidis).    (IVoin  Sappey.) 


substance  of  the  tongue  (intrinsic  muscles)  are  tencned  linguales  ; 
and  by  these,  which  arc  attached  to  the  muCous  membrane  chiefly, 
its  smaller  and  more  delicate  movements  are  chiefly  performed. 
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By  other  muscles  (extrinsic  muscles),  as  the  gcuio-hyoglossus, 
the  styloglossus,  kc,  the  tongue  is  fixed  to  surrounding  parts ; 
and  by  this  group  of  muscles  its  larger  movements  are  per- 
formed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  resembles  other  mucous 
membranes  in  essential  points  of  structure,  but  contains  papillcc, 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself ;  peculiar,  however,  in  details  of 
structure  and  arrangement,  not  in  their  nature.  The  tongue  is 
beset  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  The  use  of  the 
tongue  in  relation  to  mastication  and  deglutition  has  already  been 
considered. 

The  larger  ^ja^5i7te  of  the  tongue  are  thickly  set  over  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  its  upper  surface,  or  dwmm  (fig.  369),  and 
give  to  it  its  characteristic  roughness.  In  carnivorous  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  cat  tribe,  the  papillaj  attain  a  large  size, 
and  ai'e  developed  into  sharp  recurved  horny  spines.  Such  papillro 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sensitive,  but  they  enable  the  tongue  to 
play  the  part  of  a  most  efficient  rasp,  as  in  scraping  bones,  or  of 
a  comb  in  cleaning  fur.  Their  greater  prominence  than  those 
of  the  skin  is  due  to  their  interspaces  not  being  filled  up  with 
epithelium,  as  the  interspaces  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin  are.  The 
papilla;  of  the  tongue  present  several  diversities  of  form;  bub 
three  j^rincipal  varieties,  differing  both  in  seat  and  general 
characters,  may  usually  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  (t)  circum- 
vallate,  the  (2 )  fungiform,  and  the  (3)  filiform  papilla}.  Essentially 
these  have  all  of  them  the  same  structure,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
all  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  contain 
special  branches  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  In  details  of  struc- 
ture, however,  they  differ  considerably  one  from  another. 

The  surface  of  each  kind  is  studded  by  minute  conical  processes 
of  mucous  membrane,  which  thus  form  secondary  papilla). 

Simple  i^apillce  also  occur  over  most  other  parts  of  the  tongue  not 
occupied  by  the  compound  papillae,  and  extend  for  some  distance  behind 
the  papillae  circumvallat£e.  They  are  commonly  buried  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium ;  heuce  they  are  often  overlooked.  The  raucous  membrane  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  epiglottis  is,  however,  free  from  them. 

(i.)  Circumvallate. — These  papilla)  (fig.  370),  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  are  situate  in  two  V-shaped  lines  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  (i,  I,  fig.  369).  They  are  circular  elevations  from^Jotli  to 
y^th  of  an  inch  wide,  each  with  a  central  depression,  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  circular  fissure,  at  the  outside  of  which  again  is  a 
slightly  elevated  ring,  both  the  central  elevation  and  the  ring 
being  formed  of  close-set  simple  papilla;  (fig.  370). 

(2.)  Fungiform.- — The 
fungiform  papillte  (3,  fig. 
369)  are  scattered  chiefly 
over  the  sides  and  tip, 
and  sparingly  over  the 
middle  of  the  dorsum,  of 
the  tongue  ;  their  name 
is  derived  fi-om  their 
being  usually  narrower 
at  their  base  than  at 
their  summit.  They 
also  consist  of  groups  of 
simple  papilla  (A.  fig. 
371),  each  of  which  con- 
tains in  its  interior  a 
loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels  (B.),  and  a  nerve-fibre. 

(3.)  Conical  or  Filiform. — These,  which  are  the  most  abundant 


Fig.  370. —  Vertical  section  of  a  circumvnllate  papilla  of 
the  calf.  I  and  j,  epithelial  layers  covering  it;  2, 
taste  goblets ;  4  and  4',  duct  of  serous  gland  open- 
ing out  into  the  pit  in  which  papilla  is  situated  ; 
5  and  6,  nerves  ramifj-ing  witliin  the  papilla. 
(Engehnann.) 


Fig.  37r. — Surface  and  section  of  the  fungiform  papillo'..  A,  the  surface  of  a  fungifomi 
papilla,  partially  denuded  of  its  epithelium  ;  /),  secondary  papiUto  ;  c,  epithelium.  B, 
section  of  a  f ungifoi-m  papilla  with  the  blood-vcssols  injected ;  a,  artery ;  v,  vein  ; 
c,  capillaiy  loops  of  similar  papillie  in  the  ncig-hbouring  structure  of  the  tongue ;  rf, 
capiflai-y  loops  of  the  secondaiy  papillfR  ;  e,  eijitheliiun.  (From  Kiillikor,  after  Todd 
and  BowTnan.) 


papillte,  arc  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlic  tongue, 
but  especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum.  They  vary  in 
shape  somewhat,  but  for  the  most  part  ai'c  conical  or  filiform, 
and  covei'cd  by  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis,  wliich  is  arranged  over 
them,  either  in  an  imbricated  manner,  or  is  prolonged  from  their 
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surface  in  the  form  of  fine  stiff  projections,  hair-like  in  appearance, 
and  in  some  instances  in  structure  also  (fig.  371).    From  their 

peculiar  structure,  it 
seems  likely  that  these 
papillae  have  a  mechani- 
cal function,  or  one 
allied  to  that  of  touch 
rather  than  of  taste ;  the 
latter  sense  being  pro- 
bably seated  especially 
in  the  other  two  varie- 
ties of  papilliB,  the  cir- 
cumvallate  and  the  fungi- 
form. 

The  epiihelium  of  the 
tongue  is  stratified  with 
the  upper  layers  of  the 
squamous  kind.  It 
covers  every  part  of  the 
surface ;  but  over  the 
fungiform  pajDillse  forms 
a  thinner  layer  than 
elsewhere.  The  epithe- 
lium covering  the  fili- 
form papillee  is  extremely 
dense  and  thick,  and,  as 
before  mentioned,  pro- 
jects from  their  sides 
and  summita  in  the  form 
of  long,  stiff",  hair-like 
jirocesses  (fig.  372). 
Many  of  these  processes 
bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  hairs.  Blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  supplied  freel}^  to  the 
papillae.  The  nerves  in  the  fungiform  and  circumvallate  papilhc 
form  a  kind  of  plexus,  spreading  out  brush-wdse  (fig.  370),  but 
the  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-filaments  is  not  cer- 
tainly known. 

Taste  Goblets. — In  the  circumvallate  papillae  of  the  tongue  of 
man  peculiar  structures  known  as  gustatory  buds  or  taste  goblets, 
have  been  discovered.    They  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  consist 


Fig.  372. — Two  filiform  papillm,  one  with  epithelium, 
the  other  without.  V  • — f>  the  substance  of  tlie 
papilla?  dividing  at  their  upper  extremitie.s  into 
seeondaiy  papillre  ;  a,  arteiy,  and  v,  vein,  dividing 
into  capillaiy  loops  ;  e,  epithelial  covering,  lami- 
nated between  the  papUlte,  but  extended  into 
hair-like  processes,  /,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
.seeondaiy  papillre.  (From  Kolliker,  after  Todd 
and  Bowman.) 
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of  a  number  of  closely  packed,  very  nan-ow  and  fusiform,  cells 
{gustatory  cells).  This  central  core  of  gustatory  cells  is  enclosed 
in  a  single  layer  of  broader  fusiform  cells  [encasing  cells).  The 
gustatory  cells  terminate  in  fine  spikes  not  unlike  cilia,  which 
project  on  the  free  surface  (fig.  a,  373). 


^S-  373-—  Tnste-gob/el  from  dog's  epiglottis  (laryngeal  sm-face  near  the  base),  precisely 
similar  in  structiu'e  to  those  found  in  the  tongue,  a,  depression  in  epithelium  over 
goblet ;  below  the  letter  are  seen  the  fine  hau-like  processes  in  -which  the  eeUs  tenni- 
nate ;  c,  two  nuclei  of  the  axial  (gustatory)  cells.  The  more  supei-ficial  nuclei  belong 
to  the  superficial  (encasing)  cells  ;  the  converging  lines  indicate  the  fusifoim  shape  of 
the  encasing  cells,    x  400.  (Schofield.) 

These  bodies  also  occur  side  by  side  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  papilla  foliata,  which  is  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  tongue  in  the  rabbit,  and  also  in  man.  Similar  taste- 
goblets  have  been  observed  on  the  posterior  (laryngeal)  surface 
of  the  epiglottis.  It  seems  probable,  from  their  distribution,  that 
these  taste  goblets  are  gustatory  in  function,  though  no  nerves 
have  been  distinctly  traced  into  them. 

Otlter  Functions.  —  Besides  the  sense  of  taste,  the  tongue, 
by  means  also  of  its  papillee,  is  endued  (2)  especially  at  its 
side  and  tip,  with  a  very  delicate  and  accurate  sense  of  touch 
which  renders  it  sensible  of  the  impressions  of  heat  and  cold, 
pain  and  mechanical  pressure,  and  consequently  of  the  form 
of  surfaces.  The  tongue  may  lose  its  common  sensibility,  and 
still  retain  the  sense  of  t<aste,  and  vice  versd.  This  fact 
renders  it  probable  that,  although  the  senses  of  taste  and  of 
touch  may  be  exercised  by  the  same  papilla;  supplied  by  the  same 
nerves,  yet  the  nervous  conductors  for  these  two  different  sensa- 
tions are  distinct,  just  as  the  nerves  for  smell  and  common  sensi- 
bility in  the  nostrils  are  distinct ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  same  nervoiis  trunk  may  contain  fibres  differing  essentially  in 
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their  specific  properties.  Facts  already  clet<ailed  seem  to  prove 
that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  conductor  of  sen- 
sations of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  ;  and  it  is  also 
certain,  from  the  marked  manifestations  of  pain  to  which  its 
division  in  animals  gives  rise,  that  it  is  likewise  a  nerve  of  common 
sensibility.  The  glosso-pharyugeal  also  seems  to  contain  fibres  both 
of  common  sensation  and  of  the  special  sense  of  taste. 

The  functions  of  the  tongue  in  connection  with  (3)  speech,  (4) 
mastication,  (5)  deglutition,  (6)  suction,  have  been  referred  to  in 
other  chapters. 

Taste  and  Smell :  Perceptions. — The  concurrence  of  common 
and  special  sensibility  in  the  same  part  makes  it  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  imjaression  produced  by  a  substance 
is  perceived  through  the  ordinary  sensitive  fibres,  or  through  those 
of  the  sense  of  taste.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
both  sets  of  nerve-fibres  ai'e  concerned,  as  when  irritating  acrid 
substances  are  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

Much  of  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  often  due  to  the 
sapid  substances  being  also  odorous,  and  exciting  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  sense  of  smell.  This  is  shown  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  taste  of  such  substances  when  their  action  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  prevented  by  closing  the  nostrils.  Many  fine  wines  lose 
much  of  their  apparent  excellence  if  the  nostrils  are  held  close 
while  they  are  drunk. 

Varieties  of  Tastes. — Among  the  most  clearly  defined  tastes  are 
the  sweet  and  bitter  (which  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  each  othei'), 
the  acid,  alkaline,  and  saline  tastes.  Acid  and  alkaline  taste  may 
be  excited  by  electricity.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  beneath  and 
a  piece  of  copper  above  the  tongue,  and  their  ends  brought  into 
contact,  an  acid  taste  (due  to  the  feeble  galvanic  current)  is  pro- 
duced. The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  sufficient  to  discern 
I  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1000  of  water;  but  it  is  fur  surpassed 
in  acuteness  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

After-taste. — Very  distinct  sensations  of  taste  are  frequently  left 
after  the  substances  which  excited  them  have  ceased  to  act  on  the 
nerve  ;  and  such  sensations  often  endure  for  a  long  time,  and 
modify  the  taste  of  other  substances  applied  to  the  tongue  after- 
wards. Thus,  the  taste  of  sweet  substances  spoils  the  flavour  of 
wine,  the  taste  of  cheese  improves  it.  There  appears,  therefore, 
to  exist  the  same  relation  between  tastes  as  between  colours,  of 
which  those  that  are  opposed  or  complementary  render  each  other 
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more  vivid,  though  no  general  principles  governing  this  relation 
have  been  discovered  in  the  case  of  tastes.  In  the  art  of  cooking, 
however,  attention  has  at  all  times  been  paid  to  the  consonance  or 
harmony  of  flavours  in  their  combination  or  order  of  succession, 
just  as  in  painting  and  music  the  fundamental  principles  of 
harmony  have  been  employed  empirically  while  the  theoretical 
laws  were  \inknown. 

Frequent  and  continued  reijetitions  of  the  same  taste  render 
the  perception  of  it  less  and  less  distinct,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
colour  becomes  more  and  more  dull  and  indistinct  the  longer  the 
eye  is  fixed  upon  it.  Thus,  after  frequently  tasting  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  two  kinds  of  wine,  it  becomes  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  them. 

The  simple  contact  of  a  sapid  substance  with  the  surface  of  the 
gustatory  organ  seldom  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  sensation  of  taste  ; 
it  needs  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface,  and  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  sensitive  parts  by  compression,  friction,  and 
motion  between  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Si(hjective  Sensations  of  Taste. — The  sense  of  taste  seems 
capable  of  being  excited  only  by  external  causes,  such  as  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres,  produced  by  con- 
gestion or  other  causes,  which  excite  subjective  sensations  in  the 
other  organs  of  sense.  But  little  is  known  of  the  subjective 
sensations  of  taste  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  phenomena 
from  the  effects  of  external  cai;ses,  s\ich  as  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

III.— Smell, 

Conditions  necessary. — (i.)  The  first  conditions  essential  to 
the  sense  of  smell  are  a  special  ne7-ve  and  nerve-centre,  the  changes 
in  whose  condition  are  perceived  in  sensations  of  odour,  for  no 
other  nervous  structure  is  capable  of  these  sensations,  even  though 
acted  on  by  the  same  causes.  The  same  substance  which  excites 
the  sensation  of  smell  in  the  olfiictory  centime  may  cause  another 
peculiar  sensation  through  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  may  pi'oduce 
an  irritating  and  burning  sensation  on  the  nerves  of  touch ;  but 
the  sensation  of  odour  is  yet  separate  and  distinct  from  these, 
though  it  may  be  simultaneously  perceived.  (2.)  The  second 
condition  of  smell  is  a  peculiar  change  produced  in  the  olfactory 
nerve  and  its  centre  by  the  stimulus  or  odorous  substance.  (3.) 
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The  material  causes  of  odours  are,  usually,  in  the  case  of  animals 
living  in  the  air,  either  solids  suspended  in  a  state  of  extremely 
fine  division  in  the  atmosphere  ;  or  gaseous  exhalations  often  of  so 
subtile  a  nature  that  they  can  be  detected  by  no  other  re-agent 
than  the  sense  of  smell  itself.  The  matters  of  odour  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  dissolved  in  the  mucus  of  the  mucous  membrane  before 
they  can  be  immediately  applied  to,  or  affect  the  olfactory  nerves  ; 
therefore  a  further  condition  necessary  for  the  perception  of  odours 
is,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  be  moist.  When 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  dry,  the  sense  of  smell  is  impaired 
or  lost ;  in  the  first  stage  of  catarrh,  when  the  secretion  of  mucus 
within  the  nostrils  is  lessened,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  odour  is 
either  lost,  or  rendered  very  imperfect.  (4.)  In  animals  living  in 
the  air,  it  is  also  requisite  that  the  odorous  matter  should  be  trans- 
mitted in  a  current  through  the  nostrils.  This  is  effected  by  an 
inspiratory  movement,  the  mouth  being  closed  ;  hence  we  have 
voluntary  influence  over  the  sense  of  smell ;  for  by  interrupting 
respiration  we  prevent  the  perception  of  odours,  and  by  repeated 
quick  inspiration,  assisted,  as  in  the  act  of  sniffing,  by  the  action 
of  the  nostrils,  we  render  the  impression  more  intense.  An 
odorous  substance  in  a  liquid  form  injected  into  the  nostrils  appears 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smell  ;  thus  Weber  could 
not  smell  the  slightest  odour  when  his  nostrils  were  completely 
filled  with  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  eau-de-Cologne. 

Seat. — The  human  organ  of  smell  is  formed  by  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  distributed  in  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  upper  third  of  tiie  septum  of  the  nose,  the  superior 
turbinated  or  spongy  bone,  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone,  and  the  upper  wall  of  the  nasal  cavities  beneath  the  cribri- 
form plates  of  the  ethmoid  bones  (figs.  374  and  376).  The  olfactory 
region  is  covered  by  cells  of  cylindrical  ejDithelium,  prolonged  at 
their  deep  exti'emities  into  fine  branched  processes,  but  not  ciliated  ; 
and  interspersed  with  these  are  fusiform  {olfactory)  cells,  with 
both  superficial  and  deep  processes  (fig.  377),  the  latter  being 
probably  connected  with  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  The  lower,  or  respiratory  part,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  nasal  fossse  is  lined  by  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium, 
except  in  the  region  of  the  nostrils,  where  it  is  squamous. 
The  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  retain  much  of  the  same  soft 
and  greyish  texture  which  distinguishes  those  of  tlie  olfactory 
tracts  within  the  cranium.    Their  filaments,  also,  are  peculiar, 
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more  resembling  those  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  the  filaments 
of  the  other  cerebral  nerves  do,  containing  no  outer  white  sub- 


^S-  374' — Nerves  of  the  sejitum  nasi,  seen  from  the  right  side.  |. — I.  the  olfactoiy  bulb ;  i, 
the  olfactoiy  nerves  passing  through  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  de- 
scending to  be  distributed  on  the  septum  ;  2,  the  internal  or  septal  twig  of  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic neiTe  ;  3, naso-palatine nerves.  (Fi'om  Sappey,  after  Hirsoh- 
feld  and  liCveille.) 

stance,  and  being  finely  granular  and  nucleated.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  derived  exclusively  through 
those  parts  of  the  nasal  cavities  in 
which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  distri- 
buted ;  the  accessory  cavities  or  sinuses 
communicating  with  the  nostrils  seem 
to  have  no  relation  to  it.  Air  im- 
preguated  with  the  vapour  of  cam- 
phor was  injected  into  the  frontal 
sinus  through  a  fistulous  opening  and 
odorous  substances  have  been  injected 
into  the  antrum  of  Highmore ;  but  in 
neither  case  was  any  odour  perceived 
by  the  patient.  The  purposes  of  these 
sinuses  appear  to  be,  that  the  bones, 
necessarily  large  for  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  other  parts  connected  with 
them,  may  be  as  light  as  possible,  and 
that  there  may  be  more  room  for  the 
resonance  of  the  air  in  vocalising.  The 
former  purpose,  which  is  in  other  bones  obtained  by  filling  their 


c 


Fig.  .375- — Section  through  the 
ol/nctori/  mucous  membrane  of 
the  new-born  child,  a,  non- 
nuclear  ;  and  J,  nucleated 
portions  of  the  epithelium  ; 
c,  nei'vcs ;  dd,  glands,  marked 
out  by  Schultzo  as  Bow- 
man.s.   (M.  Sohultzc.) 
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cavities  Avith  fat,  is  here  attained,  as  it  is  in  many  bones  of  birds, 
by  their  being  filled  with  air. 

Other  Functions  of  the  Olfactory  Region. — All  parts  of 
the  nasal  cavities,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  the  seats  of  the 

sense  of  smell,  are  endowed 
with  common  sensibility  by 
the  nasal  branches  of  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Hence  the  sen- 
sations of  cold,  heat,  itching, 
tickling,  and  pain ;  and  the 
sensation  of  tension  or  pres- 
sure in  the  nostrils.  That 
these  nerves  cannot  perfoi'm 
the  function  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  proved  by  cases  in 
which  the  sense  of  smell  is 
lost,  while  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  remains 
susceptible  of  the  various 
modifications  of  common  sen- 
sation or  touch.  But  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  sensation  of  smell  from 
that  of  mere  feeling,  and  to 
ascertain  what  belongs  to  each 
separately.  This  is  the  case 
particularly  with  the  sensa- 
tions excited  in  the  nose  by 
acrid  vapours,  as  of  ammonia, 
horse-radish,  mustard,  etc.,  which  resemble  much  the  sensations 
of  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and  the  difficulty  is  the  greater,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  acrid  vapours  have  nearly  the  same 
action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids.  It  was  because 
the  common  sensibility  of  the  nose  to  these  irritating  substances 
remained  after  the  destruction  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  that 
Magendie  Mas  led  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  fifth  nerve 
might  exercise  this  special  sense. 

Varieties  of  Odorous  Sensations. — Animals  do  not  all  equally 
perceive  the  same  odours  ;  the  odours  most  plainly  perceived  by 
an  herbivorous  animal  and  by  a  carnivorous  animal  are  different. 


Fig.  376. — Nerves  ef  the  outer  walls  of  the  nasal 
fossa;.  |. — I,  network  of  the  branches  of 
the  olfactoiy  nerve,  descending-  upon  the 
region  of  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated 
bones  ;  2,  external  twig  of  the  ethmoidal 
branch  of  the  nasal  nei-ves  ;  3,  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  ;  4,  ramification  of  the 
anterior  palatine  nerves  ;  5,  posterior,  and 

6,  middle  divisions  of  the  palatine  nei-ves  ; 

7,  branch  to  the  region  of  the  inferior 
tm-binated  bone  ;  8,  branch  to  the  region 
of  the  supeiior  and  middle  tmbinated 
bones  ;  9,  naso  -  palatine  branch  to  the 
septum  cut  short.  (Fi-om  Sappey,  after 
TTirschfeld  and  Leveillc'.) 
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The  Carnivora  have  the  power  of  detecting  most  accurately  by 
the  smell  the  special  peculiarities  of  animal  matters,  and  of 
tracking  other  animals  by  the  scent  ;  but  have  apparently  very 
little  sensibility  to  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers.  Herbivorous 
animals  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  latter,  and 
have  a  narrower  sensibility  to  animal  odours,  espe- 
cially to  such  as  proceed  from  other  individuals  than 
their  own  species.  Man  is  far  inferior  to  many 
animals  of  both  classes  in  respect  of  the  acuteness 
of  smell ;  but  his  sphere  of  susceptibility  to  various 
odours  is  more  uniform  and  extended.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  lies  probably  in  the  endowments 
of  the  cerebral  parts  of  the  olfactory  apparatus. 
The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  most  re- 
markable ;  it  can  discern  the  presence  of  bodies 
in  quantities  so  mimite  as  to  be  uudiscoverable 
even  by  spectrum  analysis  ;  of  a  grain  of 

musk  can  be  distinctly  smelt  (Valentin).  Oj)poscd 
to  the  sensation  of  an  agreeable  odour  is  that  of 
a  disagreeable  or  disgusting  odour,  whicli  corre- 
sponds to  the  sensations  of  pain,  dazzling  and 
disharmony  of  colours,  and  dissonance  in  the  other 
senses.  The  cause  of  this  difterence  in  the  eflect 
of  different  odours  is  unknown  ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  odours  are  pleasant  or  offensive  in 
a  relative  sense  only,  for  many  animals  pass  their 
existence  in  the  midst  of  odours  which  to  us  are 
highly  disagreeable.  A  gi'eat  difference  in  this 
respect  is,  indeed,  observed  amongst  men  :  many  odours,  generally 
th(jught  agreeable,  are  to  some  persons  intolerable;  and  different 
persons  describe  differently  the  sensations  that  they  severally 
dei'ivc  from  the  same  odorous  substances.  There  seems  also 
to  be  in  some  persons  an  insensibility  to  certain  odours,  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  eye  to  certain  colours  ;  and  among 
different  i)ersons,  as  great  a  difference  in  the  acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  smell  as  among  others  in  the  acuteness  of  sight.  We  have  no 
exact  proof  that  a  relation  of  harmony  and  disharmony  exists 
between  odours  as  between  colours  and  sounds  ;  thougli  it  is  pi'o- 
baVjle  that  such  is  the  case,  since  it  certainly  is  so  with  regard  to 
the  sense  of  taste ;  and  since  such  a  relation  M  ould  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  different  degrees  of  perceptive  power  in 


Fig.  377. — Epiihelial 
and  olfactory  cells 
of  man.  The  let- 
ters are  placed  on 
the  free  sui-face. 
E,  /C,  epithelial 
cells ;  01/.,  olfac- 
tory cells.  (Max 
Schultze.) 
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different  persons ;  for  as  some  have  no  ear  for  music  (as  it  is 
said),  so  others  have  no  clear  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  odours, 
and  therefore  little  pleasure  in  them. 

Subjective  Sensations. — The  sensations  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
independent  of  the  external  application  of  odorous  substances, 
have  hitherto  been  little  studied.  The  friction  of  the  electric 
machine  produces  a  smell  like  that  of  phosphon;s.  Ritter,  too, 
has  observed,  that  when  galvanism  is  applied  to  the  organ  of 
smell,  besides  the  impulse  to  sneeze,  and  the  tickling  sensation 
excited  in  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve,  a  smell  like  that  of 
ammonia  was  excited  by  the  negative  pole,  and  an  acid  odour  by 
the  positive  pole ;  whichever  of  these  sensations  were  produced,  it 
remained  constant  as  long  as  the  circle  M'as  closed,  and  changed  to 
the  other  at  the  moment  of  the  circle  being  opened.  Subjective 
sensations  occur  frequently  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  smell. 
Frequently  a  person  smells  something  which  is  not  present,  and 
which  other  persons  cannot  smell ;  this  is  very  frequent  with 
nervous  people,  but  it  occasionally  happens  to  every  one.  In  a 
man  who  was  constantly  conscious  of  a  bad  odour,  the  arachnoid 
was  fovmd  after  death  to  be  beset  with  deposits  of  bone ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  scrofulous  cysts  in  a 
state  of  suppuration.  Dubois  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who, 
ever  after  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  occurred  several  years  before 
his  death,  believed  that  he  smelt  a  bad  odour. 

IV. — Hearing. 

Anatomy  of  the  Ear. — For  descriptive  purposes,  the  Ear,  or 
Organ  of  Hearing,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (i)  the  external,  (2) 
the  middle,  and  (3)  the  internal  ear.  The  two  first  are  only  acces- 
sory to  the  third  or  internal  ear,  which  contains  the  essential  parts 
of  an  organ  of  heai'ing.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  very  well 
the  relation  of  these  divisions, — one  to  the  other  (fig.  378). 

(i.)  External  Ear. — The  external  ear  consists  of  the  ^wmot  or 
auricle,  and  the  external  auditory  canal  or  meatus. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  ^;/?t7ia  (fig.  379)  are  two  promiuent  rims 
enclosed  one  within  the  other  (Jidix  and  antihelix),  and  enclosing  a  central 
hollow  named  the  concha  ;  in  front  of  the  concha,  a  prominence  directed 
backwards,  the  tragus^  and  opposite  to  this  one  directed  forwards,  the 
ant  itragus.  From  the  concha,  the  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight  arch  dii-ected 
upwards,  passes  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to  the  membrana  tympani,  to 
which  it  thus  serves  to  convey  the  vibrating  air.    Its  outer  part  consists  of 
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fibro-cartilage  continued  from  the  concha  ;  its  inner  part  of  bone.  Both 
are  lined  by  skin  continuous  with  that  of  the  pinna,  and  extending  over  the 
outer  part  of  the  mevibram  tijiiij)a)ii. 


378. — Diaijramvialic  uiew  from  he/ofe  of  the  2^o.rts  composing  the  organ  of  hearing  of  the 
left  side.  The  temporal  bone  of  the  left  side,  •nith  the  accompanying  soft  parts,  has 
been  detached  from  the  bead,  and  a  section  has  been  carried  thi'Oug:h  it  ti'ansversely,  so 
as  to  remove  the  front  of  the  meatus  externus,  half  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  upper 
and  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanimi  and  Eustachian  tube.  The  meatus  intei-nus  has 
also  been  opened,  and  the  bony  labjTinth  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  sun'ounding 
pai'ts  of  the  petrous  bone,  i,  the  pinna  and  lobe  ;  2,  2',  meatus  extemus ;  2',  membrana 
tympani ;  3,  cavity  of  the  tympanimi ;  3',  its  opening  backwards  into  the  mastoid 
cells  ;  between  3  and  3',  the  chain  of  small  bones  ;  4,  Eustachian  tube ;  5,  meatus  in- 
teraus,  containing  the  facial  (uppeiTno.st)  and  the  auditory  nerves  ;  6,  placed  on  the 
vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  above  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  a,  apex  of  the  petrous  bone ; 
h,  internal  carotid  artery ;  c,  styloid  process ;  d,  facial  nerve  issuing  from  the  stylo- 
ma.stoid  foramen ;  e,  mastoid  process  ;  /,  squamous  part  of  the  bone  covered  by  integu- 
ment, &c.  (Arnold.) 

Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  canal  are  fine  hairs  and  sebaceous 
glands,  while  deeper  in  the  canal  are  small  glands,  resembling  the 
sweat-glands  in  structure  which  secrete  a  peculiar  yellow  substance 
called  cerumen,  or  ear-wax, 

(2.)  Middle  Ear  or  Tympantim. — The  middle  ear,  or  tym- 
panum (3,  fig.  378),  is  separated  by  the  memhrana  tynijMni  from 
the  external  auditory  canal.  It  is  a  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone, 
opening  through  its  anterior  and  inner  wall  into  the  Eustachian 
tube,  a  cylindriform  flattened  canal,  dilated  at  both  ends,  com- 
posed partly  of  bone  and  partly  of  cartilage,  and  lined  with  mucous 
membrane,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  tympanum 
and  the  pharynx.  It  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  just 
behind  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils.    The  cavity  of  the 
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tympanum  communicates  posterioi'ly  with  air-cavities,  the  mastoid 
cells  in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  but  its  only 

opening  to  the  external  air  is  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  (4,  fig.  378).  The  walls 
of  the  tympanum  are  osseous,  except 
where  apertures  in  them  are  closed  with 
membrane,  as  at  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  the  outer  part  where 
the  bone  is  replaced  by  the  membrana 
tympani.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  the  epi- 
thelium of  which  is  ciliated  and  contin- 
uous with  that  of  the  pharynx.  It  con- 
tains a  chain  of  small  bones  (ossicula 
auditus)  which  extends  from  the  membrana 
tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 


Fig.  379. — Outer  surface  of 
the  ])inna  of  the  right  auri- 
cle. I,  helix ;  2,  fossa  of 
the  helix ;  3,   autihelix  ; 

4,  fossa  of  the  antilielix  ; 

5,  antitragus ;  6,  trag-ns  ; 
7,  concha  ;  8,  lobule,    f . 


The  Membrana  Tympani  is  placed  in  a  slant- 
ing direction  at  the  bottom  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal,  its  plane  being  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°  with  the  lower  wall  of  the  canal.  It  is  formed 
chiefly  of  a  tough  and  tense  fibrous  membi  ane,  the  edges  of  which  are  set 
in  a  bony  groove  ;  its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the 


Kg.  380. — The  hammei- 
hone  or  malleus^  seen 
from,  the  front.  i,The 
head ;  2,  neck ;  3, 
short  process ;  4,  long 
process.  (Schwalbe). 


i"ig.  381. — The  incus,  or  aiivil-bone. 
I,  body  ;  2,  ridged  ai-ticulation 
for  the  malleus ;  4,  processus 
brevis,  with  5,  rough  articular 
surface  for  ligauient  of  incus ; 
6,  processus  inagnus,mth  articu- 
lating surface  for  stapes ;  7,  nu- 
ti-ient  foramen  f Schwalbe.) 


Fig.  382.— TAe  stapes,  or 
stirrup-hotie.  i,  base ; 
2  and  3,  arch  ;  4,  head 
of  bone,  wliich  articu- 
lates witli  orbicular 
process  of  the  incus ; 
S,  constricted  part  of 
neck;  6  one  of  the 
ciiu'a.  (Schwalbe.) 


cutaneous  lining  of  the  auditory  canal,  its  inucr  surface  with  part  of  the 
ciliated  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  ossicles  or  small  bones  of  the  ear  are  three  ;  named  Malleus, 
Incus,  and  Stapes.  The  Malleus,  or  hammer-bone,  is  attached  by  a  long 
slightly-curved  process,  called  its  handle,  to  the  membrana  tympani  ;  tlie 
line  of  attachment  being  vertical,  including  the  whole  length  of  the  handle, 
and  extending  from  the  upper  border  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The 
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Interior  view  of  the  ti/mpamim,  with 
membrana  tympani  and  bones  in  natural  posi- 
tion. I,  Membrana  tympani;  2,  Eustachian 
tube  ;  3,  tensor  tympani  muscle ;  4,  lig.  mallei 
superior;  5,  lig.  mallei  super.;  6,  corda- 
tympanio  nerve ;  a,  b,  and  c,  sinuses  about 
ossicula.  (Schwalbe.) 


head  of  the  malleus  is  irregularly  rounded  ;  its  neck,  or  the  line  of  boundary 
between  it  and  the  handle,  supports  two  processes ;  a  uliort  conical  one, 
which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  tymjjaiii,  and  a  slender  one, 
jjrocessiis  (jnicilis,  which  extends  forwards,  and  to  which  the  laxator  tyni- 

muscle  is  attached.  The  inoi/s, 
or  anvil-bone,  shapei  1  like  a  bicuspid 
molar  tooth,  is  articulated  by  its 
broader  part,  corresponding  with 
the  surface  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth, 
to  the  malleus.  Of  its  two  fang- 
like  processes,  one,  directed  back- 
wards, has  a  free  end  lodged  in  a 
depression  in  the  mastoid  boue  ; 
the  other,  curved  downwards  and 
more  pointed,  articulates  by  means 
of  a  rouudish  tubercle,  formerly 
called  us  orhiculare,  with  the 
stapes,  a  little  bone  shaped  exactly 
like  a  stirrup,  of  which  the  base  or 
bar  fits  into  the  fenestra  ovalis.  To  Fig.  38,3 
the  neck  of  the  stapes,  a  short  pro- 
cess, corresponding  with  the  loop 
of  the  stirrup,  is  attached  the  staj)e- 
(Uus  muscle. 

"  The  ossicula  of  aquatic  mam- 
malia are  very  bulky  and  relatively  large,  especially  in  the  true  seals  and 
the  sirenia  (Manatee  and  Dugong).  In  the  cetacea  the  stapes  is  generally 
ankylosed  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  malleus  is  always  ankylosed  to  the  tym- 
panic bone,  yet  the  membrana  tympani  is  well  formed  and  there  is  a  manu- 
brium, often  ill-developed,  but  always  attached  to  the  membrane  by  a  long 
process.  In  the  Otarise  or  Sea-lions,  where  the  ossicula  are  far  smaller  rela- 
tively, and  less  solid  than  in  whales,  manatees,  and  the  earless  true  seals, 
there  are  well-formed,  moveable  external  ears.  The  ossicula  seem  to  be 
vestigial  relics  utilized  for  the  auditory  function.  In  land  animals  they 
vary  in  shape  according  to  the  type  of  the  animal  rather  than  in  relation 
to  its  acuteness  of  hearing.  I  have  never  found  a  muscular  laxator  tympani 
in  any  animal,  but  the  tensor  exists  as  a  ligament  in  whales  where  the 
malleus  is  fixed."    (Alban  Doran.) 

The  bones  of  the  car  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane  re- 
flected over  them  from  the  wall  of  the  tympanum ;  and  are 
moveable  both  altogether  and  one  upon  the  other.  The  malleus 
moves  and  vibrates  with  every  movement  and  vibration  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  its  movements  are  communicated  through 
the  incus  to  the  stapes,  and  through  it  to  tlic  membrane  closing 
the  fenesti'a  ovalis.  The  malleus,  also,  is  moveable  iu  its  articu- 
lation with  the  incus  ;  and  the  membrana  tympani  moving  \rith 
it  is  altered  in  its  degree  of  tension  b}^  the  laxator  and  tensor 
tympani  muscles.  The  stapes  is  moveable  on  the  process  of  the 
incus,  when  the  stapedius  muscle  acting,  draws  it  backwards. 
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The  axis  round  which  the  malleus  and  incus  rotate  is  the  line 
joining  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  and  the  posterior 
(short)  process  of  the  incus. 

(3.)  The  Internal  Ear. — The  proper  organ  of  hearing  is  formed 
by  the  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  internal  ear, 
or  labyrinth,  a  set  of  cavities  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  The  bone  which  forms  the  walls  of  these  cavities 
is  denser  than  that  around  it,  and  forms  the  osseous  lahyrinth ; 
the  membrane  Avithin  the  cavities  forms  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth 
contains  a  fluid  called  endo- 
lymph ;  while  outside  it,  be- 
tween it  and  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  is  a  fluid  called 
2:)erilym2:)h. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  con- 
sists of  three  principal  parts, 
namely  the  vestibule,  the  coclt- 
lea,  and  the  semicirmlar  canals. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Internal 
Ear. — The  vestibule  is  the  middle 
cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
central  organ  of  the  whole  audi- 
tory apparatus.  It  presents,  in  its 
inner  wall,  several  openings  for 
the  entrance  of  the  divisions  of  the 
auditory  nerve  ;  in  its  outer  wall. 
the  fenestra  ovalis  (2,  fig.  384),  an 
opening  filled  by  the  base  of  the 
6-ta2)cs,  one  of  the  small  bones  of 
the  ear  ;  in  its  posterior  and  supe- 
rior walls,  five  openings  by  which 
the  scniicircular  camils  communi- 
cate with  it :  in  its  anterior  wall,  an  opening  leading  into  the  cochlea.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  also  presents  an  opening,  the 
orifice  of  the  aqnwdvctiis  vcstihuU,  a  canal  leading  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  petrous  bone,  with  imcertain  contents  and  unknown  purpose. 

The  semicircular  canals  (figs.  384,  3S5),  are  three  arched  cylindriform 
bony  canals,  set  in  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone.  They  all  open  at  both 
ends  into  the  vestibule  (two  of  them  first  coalescing).  The  ends  of  each  arc 
dilated  just  before  opening  into  the  vestibule  ;  and  one  end  of  each  being 
more  dilated  than  the  other  is  called  an  amjndla.  Two  of  the  canals  form 
nearly  vertical  arches  ;  of  these  the  superior  is  also  anterior  ;  the  posterior  is 
inferior ;  the  third  canal  is  horizontal,  and  lower  and  shorter  than  the  others. 

The  cochlea  (6,  7,  8,  figs.  384  and  3S5),  a  small  organ,  shaped  like  a 
common  snail-shell,  is  seated  in  front  of  the  vestibule,  its  base  resting  on 


Fig.  384. — liight  honi/  lahyrinth,  viewed  from 
the  outer  side.  The  specimen  here  repre- 
sented is  prepared  by  separating  piecemeal 
the  looser  substance  of  the  petrous  bone 
from  the  dense  walls  which  immediately 
enclose  the  labyrinth,  i,  the  vestibule  ;  2, 
fenesti-a  ovalis ;  3,  superior  semicirciilar 
canal;  4,  hoiizontel  or  external  canal;  5, 
posterior  canal;  *,  ampidlte  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  ;  6,  first  turn  of  the  cochlea ; 
7,  second  turn  ;  8,  apex ;  9,  fenestra  rotunda. 
The  smaller  figTire  in  outline  below  shows 
the  natural  size.  {Scimmering.) 
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the  bottom  of  tiie  internal  meatus,  where  some  apertures  transmit  to  it  the 
cochlear  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  its  axis,  the  cochlea  is  traversed 
by  a  conical  column,  the  viodiohis,  around  which  a  sjriral  canal  winds 
with  about  two  turns  and  a  half  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  At  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea  the  canal  is  closed ;  at  the  base  it  presents  three  openings,  of 
which  one,  already  mentioned,  communicates  with  the  vestibule ;  another 
called  feiifstra  rotunda,  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  membrane  from  the  t 
cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  the  third 
is  the  orifice  of  the  aquieductus 
cochlccr,  a  canal  leading  to  the 
jugular  fossa  of  the  petrous  bone, 
and  corresponding,  at  least  in 
obscurity  of  purpose  and  origin, 
to  the  aqnseductus  vestibuli.  The 
spiral  canal  is  divided  into  two 
passages,  or  scalre,  by  a  partition 
of  bone  and  membrane,  the  lam  ina 
spiralis.  The  osseous  part  or  zone 
of  this  lamina  is  connected  with 
the  modiolus ;  the  membranous 
part,  with  a  muscular  zone,  forming 
its  outer  margin,  is  attached  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  canal.  Com- 
mencing at  the  base  of  the  cochlea, 
between  its  vestibular  and  tym- 
panic openings,  they  form  a  parti- 
tion between  these  apertures  ;  the 
two  scalJE  are,  therefore,  in  corre- 
spondence with  this  arrangement, 
named  scala  vestihuli  and  seala 
tj/mjMni  (fig.  386).    At  the  apex 

of  the  cochlea,  the  lamina  spiralis  ends  in  a  small  hamuliis,  the  inner  and 
concave  part  of  which,  being  detached  from  the  summit  of  the  modiolus, 
leaves  a  small  aperture  named  hali- 
cotrema,  by  which  the  two  scala3, 
separated  in  all  the  rest  of  their 
length,  communicate. 

Besides  the  scala  vestibuli  and 
scala  tympani,  there  is  a  third  space 
between  them,  called  scala  media 
or  canalis  mevihranacevs  (CC. 
fig-  387)-  section  it  is  trian- 
gular, its  external  wall  being 
formed  by  the  wall  of  the  cochlea, 
its  upper  wall  (separating  it  from 
the  scala  vestibuli)  by  the  mem- 
brane of  Reissner,  and  its  lower 
wall  (separating  it  from  the  scala 
tympani)  by  the  basilar  membrane, 

these  two  meeting  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis.  Following 
the  turns  of  the  cochlea  to  its  apex,  the  scala  media  there  terminates  blindly  ; 


Fig.  385. —  view  of  the  intn-ior  of  the  left 
labiiri:,th.  The  bony  ■wall  of  tlie  labyrinth 
is  removed  superiorly  and  externally,  i, 
fovea  hemielliptica ;  2,  fovea  hemispherica  ; 
3,  common  opening  of  the  superior  and 
posterior  semicircular  canals  ;  4,  opening  of 
the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule ;  5,  the 
superior,  6,  the  posterior,  and  7,  tide  ex- 
ternal semicircular  canals  ;  8,  spii'al  tube  of 
the  cochlea  (seala  tj-mpani) ;  9,  opening  of 
the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  ;  10,  jjlaced  on 
the  lamina  spii-alis  in  the  seala  vestibuli. 
%i.  (Summering.) 


Fig.  386. — View  of  the  onseous  cochlea 
divided  Ihrouyh  the  middle,  i,  central 
canal  of  the  modiolus ;  2,  lamina  spi- 
ralis ossca ;  3,  scala  tympani;  4,  scala 
vcstiluili ;  5,  porous  Hul)stancc  of  the 
modiolus  near  one  of  tlio  soctiona  of 
the  canalis  spiralis  modioli.  ^.  (iU'nold.) 
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while  towards  the  base  of  the  cochlea  it  is  also  closed  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  narrow  passage  (canalis  reuniens)  uniting  it  with  the  sacculus.  The 
scala  media  (like  the  rest  of  the  membranous  labyrinth)  contains  endo- 
lymph. 

Organ  of  Corti. — Upon  the  basilar  membrane  are  arranged  cells  of 
various  shapes. 

About  midway  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  lamina  spiralis  and  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  are  situated  the  rods  of  Corti.    Viewed  sideways, 


cochlea  towards  its  apex.  They  are  found  progressively  to  increase  in  lengtli, 
and  become  more  oblique  ;  in  other  words  the  tunnel  becomes  wider,  but 
diminishes  in  height  as  we  approach  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Leaning,  as  it 
were,  against  these  external  and  internal  pillais  are  certain  other  cells,  of 
which  the  external  ones,  hair  cells,  terminate  in  small  hair-lilie  processes. 
Idlest  of  the  above  details  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  388). 
This  complicated  structure  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  basilar  membrane ; 
it  is  roofed  in  by  a  remarkable  fenestrated  membrane  or  lamina  reticularis 
intothe  fenestrae  of  which  the  tops  of  the  various  rods  and  cells  are  received. 
When  viewed  f  I'om  above,  the  organ  of  Corti  shows  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  key-board  of  a  piano.  In  close  relation  with  the  rods  of  Corti  and 
the  cells  inside  and  outside  them,  and  probably  projecting  by  free  ends  into 
tlie  little  tunnel  containing  fluid  (roofed  in  by  them),  are  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

Membranous  Labyrinth. — This  corresponds  generally  with 
the  form  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  so  far  as  regards  tlie  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals,  but  is  sei)arated  from  the  walls  of  these 
parts  by  fluid  (endolymph),  except  where  the  nerves  enter  into 


the  rods  of  Corti  are 
seen  to  consist  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  internal  pil- 
lar, each  rising  from  an 
expanded  foot  or  ha.^e  on 
the   basilar  membrane 


io,  n,  fig.  388).  They 


Fier.  387. — Section  througli  one  of  tlie  coils  of  the  cochlen 
jiliagTamraatic).  S  T,  scala  tympaiii ;  S  V,  scala  vesti- 
liuli ;  CO,  caualis  cochlefe  or  caiialiH  membrauaceus ; 
Jl,  membrane  of  Eeissner  ;  I  s  o,  lamina  spiiulis  ossea  ; 
/  ;  s,  limbus  lamina?  spii-alis ;  s  s,  sulcus  spiralis  ;  n  c, 
tochlear  neiTe  ;  g  s,  ganglion  spii-ale;  t,  membiaua 
tectoria  ;  (below  the  membrana  tectoria  is  the  lamina 
reticularis  ; )  h,  membrana  basilaris  ;  Co,  rods  of  Corti ; 
/  up,  ligamentiun  spii-ale.  (Quain.) 


slant  inwards  towards 
each  other,  and  eacli 
ends  in  a  swellingtermed 
the  head  ;  the  head  of 
the  inner  pillar  over- 
lying that  of  the  outer 
(fig.  388).  Each  pair  of 
pillars  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  pointed  I'oof  arching 
over  a  sjJ^ice,  and  by  a 
succession  of  them,  a 
little  tunnel  is  fonned. 


It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  about 
3000  of  these  pairs  of 
pillars,  in  proceeding 
from  the  base  of  the 
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connection  within  it.  Between  its  outer  surface  and  the  inner 
surfoce  of  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  is 
another  collection  of  similar  fluid,  called  perilymph :  so  that 
all  the  sonorous  vibrations  impressing  the  auditory  nerves  on 
these  parts  of  the  internal  ear,  are  conducted  through  fluid  to 
a  membrane  suspended  in  and  containing  fluid.    In  the  cochlea, 


fig.  388. — Vertical  section  of  the  organ  of  Corti  from  the  dog.  i  to  2,  homogeneous  layer  of 
the  so-called  membrana  basilaris  ;  «,  vestibulai'  layer  ;  v,  tjmijanal  layer,  with  nuclei 
and  protoplasm ;  a,  prolongation  of  tjTnpanal  periosteum  of  lamina  spii'alis  ossea ; 
c,  thickened  commencement  of  the  membrana  basilaris  near  the  point  of  perforation  of 
the  nerves  h ;  d,  blood-vessel  (vas  sjjii-ale)  ;  e,  blood-vessel ;  /,  nerves  ;  </,  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  .sulcus  spiralis  interaus  ;  i,  internal  or  tufted  cell,  with  basil  proces.s  Ic,  sur- 
rounded with  nuclei  and  protoplasm  (of  the  gi-anular  layer),  into  which  the  nerve- 
flbres  radiate ;  /,  hau's  of  the  internal  hair-cell ;  n,  base  or  foot  of  inner  piUar  of  organ 
of  Corti ;  m,  head  of  the  same  uniting  ■n-ith  the  con-esponding  pai-t  of  an  external 
piUar,  whose  under  half  is  missing,  while  the  next  pillar  beyond,  o,  presents  both 
middle  portion  and  base  ;  r,  s,  d,  three  external  hail'  cells  ;  (,  bases  of  two  neighboui-- 
ing  hair  or  tufted  cells ;  x,  so-called  supporting  cell  of  Hensen ;  i«,  neive-flbre 
tenninating  in  the  iu-st  of  the  external  hair-cells  ;  II  to  I,  laminn  reticuhuis.  X  800. 
(Waldeyer.) 

the  membranous  labyrinth  completes  the  septum  .between  the 
two  scake,  and  encloses  a  spiral  canal,  previously  mentioned, 
called  canalis  membranaceous  or  canalis  cocJdere  (fig.  387).  The  fluid 
in  the  scake  of  the  cochlea  is  continuous  with  the  perilymph  in  the 
vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  there  is  no  fluid  external  to 
its  lining  membrane.  The  vestibular  portion  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  comprises  two,  probably  communicating  cavities,  of 
which  the  larger  and  upper  is  named  the  iitricubts ;  the  lower, 
the  sacculu-s.  Thej'  are  lodged  in  dcpression.s  in  the  bony  labj-- 
rinth  termed  respectively  "fovea  licmielliptica "  and  "fovea 
hemispherica."  Into  the  former  open  the  orifices  of  the  mem- 
liranous  semicircular  canals  ;  into  the  latter  the  canalis  cochlea'. 
The  membranous  labyrinth  of  all  these  parts  is  laminated,  trans- 
parent, very  vascular,  and  covered  on  the  inner  surface  with 
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nucleated  cells,  of  which  those  that  line  the  ampulla)  are  pro- 
longed into  stiff  hair-like  processes  ;  the  same  appearance,  but  to 
a  much  less  degree,  being  visible  in  the  utricule  and  saccule.  In 
the  cavities  of  the  utriculus  and  sacculus  are  small  masses  of 
calcareous  particles,  otoconia-  or  otoliths ;  and  the  same,  although 
in  more  minute  quantities,  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  some 
other  parts  of  the  membranous  labyi'inth. 

Auditory  Nerve. — For  the  appropriate  exposure  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  auditory  nerve  to  sonorous  vibrations  all  the  organs 
now  described  are  provided.  It  is  characterised  as  a  nerve  of 
special  sense  by  its  softness  (whence  it  derived  its  name  of  portio 
mollis  of  the  seventh  pair),  and  by  the  fineness  of  its  component 
fibres.  It  enters  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  in  two  divisions  ;  one 
for  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  the  other  for  the 
cochlea. 

The  branches  for  the  vestibule  spread  out  and  radiate  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  :  their  exact  termina- 
tion is  unknown.  Those  for  the  semicircular  canals  pass  into  the 
ampullae,  and  form,  within  each  of  them,  a  forked  projection  which 
corresponds  with  a  septum  in  the  interior  of  the  ampulla.  The 
branches  for  the  cochlea  enter  it  through  orifices  at  the  base  of 
the  modiolus,  which  they  ascend,  and  thence  successively  pass  into 
canals  in  the  osseous  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  In  the  canals 
of  this  osseous  part  or  zone,  the  nerves  are  arranged  in  a  plexus, 
containing  ganglion  cells.  Their  ultimate  termination  is  not 
known  with  certainty ;  but  some  of  them,  without  doubt,  end  in 
the  organ  of  Corti,  probably  in  cells. 

Physiology  op  Hearing. 

All  the  acoustic  contrivances  of  the  organ  of  hearing  are  means 
for  conducting  sound,  just  as  the  optical  apparatiTS  of  the  eye 
are  media  for  conducting  light.  Since  all  matter  is  capable  of 
propagating  sonorous  vibrations,  the  simplest  conditions  must  be 
sufiicient  for  mere  hearing;  for  all  substances  surrounding  the 
auditory  nerve  would  communicate  sound  to  it.  The  whole 
development  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  therefore,  can  have  for  its 
object  merely  the  rendering  more  perfect  the  propagation  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations,  and  their  multiplication  by  resonance ;  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  acoustic  apparatus  of  the  organ  may  be  shown  to 
have  reference  to  these  two  principles. 
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Functions  of  the  External  Ear. — The  external  auditory 
passage  influences  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  tympauum  in 
three  ways  : — i,  by  causing  the  sonorous  undulations,  entering 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  air  in  the 
passage  immediately  to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  being  dispersed  ;  2,  by  the  walls  of  the  passage 
conducting  the  sonorous  undulations  imparted  to  the  external 
ear  itself,  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  attachment  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  so  to  this  membrane ;  3,  by  the  resonance  of  the 
column  of  air  contained  within  the  passage  ;  4,  the  external  ear, 
especially  when  the  tragus  is  provided  with  hairs,  is  also,  doubtless, 
of  service  in  protecting  the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani  against 
dust,  insects,  and  the  like. 

1.  As  a  conductor  of  undulations  of  air,  the  external  auditory  passage 
receives  the  direct  undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  those  that  enter 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis  produce  the  strongest  impressions.  The  undula- 
tions which  enter  the  passage  obliquely  are  reflected  by  its  parietes,  and 
thus  by  reflexion  reach  the  membrana  tympani. 

2.  The  walls  of  the  meatus  are  also  solid  conductors  of  sound  ;  for  those 
vibrations  which  are  communicated  to  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  and 
not  reflected  from  it,  are  propagated  by  the  shortest  path  through  the 
parietes  of  the  passage  to  the  membrana  tympani.  Hence,  both  ears  being 
close  stopped,  the  sound  of  a  pipe  is  heard  more  distinctly  when  its  lower 
extremity,  covered  with  a  membrane,  is  applied  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
external  ear  itself,  than  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  head. 

3.  The  external  auditory  passage  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  air  which 
it  contains,  like  all  insulated  masses  of  air,  increases  the  intensity  of  sounds 
by  resonance. 

Regarding  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  therefore,  as  a  con- 
ductor of  sonorous  vibrations,  all  its  inequalities,  elevations,  and 
depressions,  which  are  useless  with  regard  to  reflexion,  become  of 
evident  importance  ;  for  those  elevations  and  depressions  upon 
which  the  undulations  fall  perpendicularly,  will  be  aflected  by 
them  in  the  most  intense  degree ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
various  form  and  position  of  these  ineqitalitics,  sonorous  undula- 
tions, in  whatever  direction  they  may  come,  nuist  fall  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  tangent  of  some  one  of  them.  This  aftbrds  an 
explanation  of  the  extraordinary  form  given  to  this  part. 

Functions  of  the  Middle  Ear. — In  animals  living  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  auditory 
nerve  by  three  different  media  in  succession  ;  namely,  the  air,  the 
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solid  parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal  and  of  the  auditory  apparatus, 
and  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  imparted 
too  imperfectly  from  air  to  solid  bodies,  for  the  propagation  of 
sound  to  the  internal  ear  to  be  adequately  effected  by  that  means 
alone ;  yet  already  an  instance  of  its  being  thus  propagated  has 
been  mentioned.  In  passing  from  air  directly  into  water,  sonorous 
vibrations  suffer  also  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  strength ; 
but  if  a  tense  membrane  exists  between  the  air  and  the  water,  the 
sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
medium  with  very  great  intensity.  This  fact,  of  which  Miiller 
gives  experimental  proof,  furnishes  at  once  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  of  the  membrane  closing  it. 
They  are  the  means  of  communicating,  in  full  intensity,  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  to  the  fluid  of  the  labj'rinth. 
This  peculiar  property  of  membranes  is  the  result,  not  of  their 
tenuity  alone,  but  of  the  elasticity  and  capability  of  displacement 
of  their  particles ;  and  it  is  not  impaired  when,  like  the  mem- 
brane of  the  fenestra  I'otunda,  they  are  not  impregnated  with 
moisture. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  also  communicated  without  au}^  per- 
ceptible loss  of  intensity  from  the  air  to  the  water,  Avhen  to  the 
membrane  forming  the  medium  of  communication,  there  is 
attached  a  short,  solid  bod}^,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface,  and  is  alone  in  contact  with  the  water.  This  fact 
elucidates  the  action  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  of  the  plate  of 
the  stapes  which  occupies  it,  and,  with  the  preceding  fact, 
shows  that  both  fenestrse — that  closed  by  membrane  only,  and 
that  with  which  the  moveable  stapes  is  connected — transmit  A-ery 
freely  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  the  air  to  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth. 

A  small,  solid  body,  fixed  in  an  opening  b}'  means  of  a  border 
of  membrane,  so  as  to  be  moveable,  communicates  sonorous  vibr.a- 
tions  from  air  on  the  one  side,  to  water,  or  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth,  on  the  other  side,  much  better  than  solid  media  not  so 
constructed.  But  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  fluid  is  ren- 
dered much  more  perfect  if  the  solid  conductor  thus  occupying 
the  opening,  or  fenestra  ovalis,  is  by  its  other  end  fixed  to  the 
middle  of  a  tense  membrane,  which  has  atmospheric  air  on  botli 
sides.  A  tense  membrane  is  a  mucli  better  conductor  of  the 
vibrations  of  air  than  any  other  solid  body  boiuided  by  definite 
surfaces  :  and  tlie  vibrati(jns  are  also  communicated  very  readily 
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by  tense  membranes  to  solid  bodies  in  contact  -with  them.  Thus, 
then,  the  membrana  tympani  serves  for  the  transmission  of  sound 
from  the  air  to  the  chain  of  auditory  bones.  Stretched  tiglitly  in 
its  osseous  ring,  it  vibrates  with  the  air  in  the  auditory  passage, 
as  any  thin  tense  membrane  will,  when  tlie  air  near  it  is  thrown 
into  vibrations  by  the  sounding  of  a  tuning  fork  or  a  musical 
string.  And,  from  such  a  tense  vibrating  membrane,  the  vibra- 
tions are  communicated  with  great  intensity  to  solid  bodies  which 
touch  it  at  any  point.  If,  for  example,  one  end  of  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  be  api^lied  to  the  membrane  of  a  drum,  while  the  other  end 
is  held  in  the  hand,  vibrations  are  felt  distinctly  Avhen  the 
vibrating  tuning-fork  is  held  over  the  membrane  without  touching- 
it  ;  but  the  wood  alone,  isolated  from  the  membrane,  will  onl}" 
very  feebly  propagate  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  hand. 

In  comparing  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  membrane  of  a  drum,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  certain  important  differences. 

When  a  drum  is  struck,  a  certain  definite  tone  is  elicited  (fundamental 
tone)  ;  similarly  a  drum  is  thrown  into  vibration  when  certain  tones  are 
soumlcd  in  its  neighbourhood,  while  it  is  quite  unatfected  by  others.  In 
other  words  it  can  only  take  up  and  vibrate  in  response  to  those  tones  whose 
vibrations  nearly  correspond  in  number  with  those  of  its  own  fundamental 
tone.  The  tympanic  membrane  can  take  up  an  immense  range  of  tones  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  ranging  from  30  to  4000  or  5000  per  second.  This 
would  be  clearly  impossible  if  it  were  an  evenly  stretched  membrane. 

The  fact  is.  that  the  tympanic  membrane  is  hj  no  means  evenly  stretched, 
and  this  is  due  partly  to  its  slightly  funnel-like  form,  and  partly  to  its  being 
connected  with  the  chain  of  auditory  ossicles.  Further,  if  the  membrane 
were  quite  free  in  its  centre,  it  would  go  on  vibrating  as  a  drum  does  some 
time  after  it  is  struck,  and  each  sound  would  be  prolonged,  leading  to  con- 
siderable confusion.  This  evil  is  obviated  by  the  car-bones,  which  check  the 
continuance  of  the  viljrations  like  the  "  dampers  "  in  a  pianoforte. 

The  ossictda  of  the  car  are  the  better  conductors  of  the  sonorous 
vibrations  communicated  to  them,  on  account  of  being  isolated  by 
an  atmosphere  of  air,  and  not  continuous  with  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ;  for  every  solid  body  thus  isolated  by  a  different  medium, 
propagates  vibrations  with  more  intensity  through  its  own  sub- 
stance than  it  communicates  them  to  tlie  surrounding  medium, 
which  thus  prevents  a  dispersion  of  the  sound ;  just  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  in  the  tubes  used  for  conducting  the  voice  from  one 
apartment  to  anotlior  are  prevented  from  being  dispersed  hy  the 
solid  walls  of  tlie  tube.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani 
are  transmitted,  therefore,  by  the  chain  of  ossicula  to  tlie  fenestra 
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ovalis  and  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  their  dispersion  in  the  t3'mpanum 
being  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  the  transition  of  vibrations 
from  solid  to  gaseous  bodies. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
membraua  tympani,  in  order  to  enable  it  and  the  ossicula  auditiis 
to  fulfil  the  objects  just  described,  is  obvious.  Without  this 
provision,  neither  would  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  be  free, 
nor  the  chain  of  bones  isolated,  so  as  to  propagate  the  sonorous 
undulations  with  concentration  of  their  intensity.  But  while  the 
oscillations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  readily  commiinicated 
to  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  those  of  the  solid 
ossicula  will  not  be  conducted  away  by  the  air,  but  will  be  propa- 
gated to  the  labyrinth  without  being  dispersed  in  the  tympanum. 

The  propagation  of  sound  through  the  ossicula  of  the  tympanum 
to  the  labyrinth,  must  be  effected  either  by  oscillations  of  the 
bones,  or  by  a  kind  of  molecular  vibration  of  their  particles,  or, 
most  probably,  by  both  these  kinds  of  motion. 

Movements  of  the  ossicula. — E.  Weber  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  the 
membrane  over  the  fenestra  rotunda  will  permit  approximation  and  removal 

of  the  stapes  to  and  from  the  labyrinth.  When  by 
the  stapes  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  is 
pressed  towards  the  labyrinth,  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda  may,  by  the  pressure  communi- 
cated through  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  be  pressed 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  long  process  of  the  malleus  receives  the  un- 
dulations of  the  membraua  tympani  (fig.  389,  a,  a) 
and  of  the  air  in  a  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
nearly  perpendicular  to  itself.  From  the  long 
process  of  the  malleus  they  are  propagated  to  its 
liead  (J)  :  thence  into  the  incus  (c),  the  long  pro- 
cess of  which  is  parallel  with  the  long  process  of 
the  malleus.  From  the  long  process  of  the  incus 
the  undulations  are  communicated  to  the  stapes 
which  is  united  to  the  incus  at  right  angles.  The 
several  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  chain  of 
J,,     g  bones  have,  however,  no  influence  on  that  of  the 

undulations,  which  remain  the  same. as  it  was  in 
the  meatus  externus  and  long  process  of  the  mal- 
Icue,  so  that  the  undulations  are  communicated  by  the  stapes  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Increasing  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  diminishes  the 
facility  of  transmission  of  sonorous  undulations  from  the  air  to  it. 

Savart  observed  that  the  dry  membrana  tympani,  on  the  approach  of  a 
body  emitting  a  loud  sound,  rejected  particles  of  sand  strewn  upon  it  more 
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strongly  when  lax  than  when  very  tense  ;  and  inferred,  therefore,  that  hear- 
ing is  rendered  less  acute  by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani.  Miiller  has  confirmed  this  by  experiments  with  small  membranes 
arranged  so  as  to  imitate  the  membrana  tympani  ;  and  it  may  be  confirmed 
also  by  observations  on  one's  self. 

The  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  usually  shut ;  during 
swallowing,  however,  it  is  opened  ;  this  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — If 
the  nose  and  mouth  be  closed  and  the  cheeks  blown  out,  a  sense  of  pressure 
is  produced  in  both  ears  the  moment  we  swallow  ;  this  is  due,  doubtless,  to 
the  bulging  out  of  the  tympanic  membrane  by  the  compressed  aii',  which  at 
that  moment  enters  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Similarly  the  tympanic  membrane  may  be  pressed  in  by  rarefying  the  air 
in  the  tympanum.  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  closing  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  making  an  inspiratory  effort  and  at  the  same  time  swallowing 
(Valsalva).  In  both  cases  the  sense  of  hearing  is  temporarily  dulled  ; 
proving  that  equality  of  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  necessary  for  its  full  efficiency. 

Functions  of  Eustachian  Tube. — The  principal  office  of  the 
Eustachian  tuBe,  in  Miiller's  opinion,  has  relation  to  the  prevention 
of  these  effects  of  increased  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
Its  existence  and  openness  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  the  air  within  the  tympanum  and  the  external 
air,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inordinate  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani  which  would  be  produced  by  too  great  or  too  little 
pressure  on  either  side.  While  discharging  this  office,  however,  it 
will  serve  to  render  sounds  clearer,  as  (Henle  suggests)  the  aper- 
tures in  violins  do ;  to  supply  the  tympanum  with  air ;  and  to  be 
an  outlet  for  mucus.  If  the  Eustachian  tube  were  fermanently 
open,  the  sound  of  one's  own  voice  would  probably  be  greatly 
intensified,  a  condition  which  would  of  course  interfere  with  the 
perception  of  other  sounds.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  sonorous 
vibrations  can  be  propagated  up  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  tym- 
panum by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of 
the  Eustachian  tube. 

Action  of  the  Tensor  Tympani. — The  influence  of  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle  in  modifying  hearing  may  also  be  probably  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  regidation  of  the  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  If,  through  reflex  nervous  action,  it  can  be 
excited  to  contraction  by  a  very  loud  sound,  just  as  the  ii'is  and 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  arc  by  a  very  intense  light,  then 
it  is  manifest  that  a  very  intense  sound  would,  through  the  action 
of  this  muscle,  induce  a  deafening  or  muffling  of  the  ears.  In 
favour  of  this  supposition  we  have  the  fact  that  a  loud  sound 
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excites,  by  reflection,  nervous  action,  winking  of  the  eyelids,  and, 
in  persons  of  irritable  nervous  system,  a  sudden  contraction  of 
many  muscles. 

Action  of  tlie  Stapedius. — The  influence  of  the  stapedius  muscle  in 
hearing  is  unknown.  It  acts  upon  the  stapes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  rest  obliquely  in  the  fenestra  ovalis  depressing  that  side  of  it  on  which  it 
acts,  and  elevating  the  other  side  to  the  same  extent.  It  prevents  too  great 
a  movement  of  the  bone. 

Functions  of  the  Fluid  of  the  Labyrinth. — The  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth  is  the  most  general  and  constant  of  the  acoustic  pro- 
visions of  the  labyrinth.  In  all  forms  of  organs  of  hearing,  the 
sonorous  vibrations  affect  the  auditory  nerve  through  the  medium 
of  liquid — the  most  convenient  medium,  on  many  accounts,  for 
such  a  purpose. 

The  crystalline  pulverulent  masses  (otoliths)  in  the  labyrinth 
would  reinforce  the  sonorous  vibrations  by  their  resonance,  even  if 
they  did  not  actually  touch  the  membranes  upon  which  the  nerves 
are  expanded ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  bodies  lie  in  contact  with 
the  membranous  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the  vestibular  nerve- 
fibres  are  imbedded  in  them,  they  communicate  to  these  membranes 
and  the  nerves,  vibratory  impulses  of  greater  intensity  than  the 
fluid  of  the  labyrinth  can  impart.  This  appeal's  to  be  their  office. 
Sonorous  undulations  in  water  are  not  perceived  by  the  hand  itself 
immersed  in  the  water,  but  are  felt  distinctly  through  the  medium 
of  a  rod  held  in  the  hand.  The  fine  hair-like  prolongations  from 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  ampullai  have,  probably,  the  same 
function. 

Functions  of  the  Semicircular  canals. — Besides  the  function 
of  collecting  in  their  fluid  contents  sonorous  undulations  from  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  the  semicircular  canals  appear  to  have 
another  function  less  directly  connected  with  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Experiments  show  that  when  the  horizontal  canal  is  divided  in  a 
pigeon  a  constant  movement  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  occurs, 
and  similarly,  when  one  of  the  vertical  canals  is  operated  upon,  up 
and  down  movements  of  the  head  are  observed.  These  movements 
are  associated,  also,  Avith  loss  of  co-ordination,  as  after  the  opera- 
tion the  bird  is  unable  to  fly  in  an  orderly  manner,  but  flutters 
and  falls  when  thrown  into  the  air,  and,  moreover,  is  able  to  feed 
with  difficalty.  Hearing  remains  unimpaired.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  as  loss  of  co-ordination  results  from  section 
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of  tlieso  canals,  and  as  co-ordinate  muscular  movements  appear  to 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  for  their  due  performance  upon  a 
correct  notion  of  our  equilibrium,  that  the  semicircular  canals  are 
connected  in  some  way  with  this  sense,  possibly  by  the  constant 
alterations  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  within  them ;  the  change 
in  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  each  canal  which  takes  place  on  any 
movement  of  the  head,  producing  sensations  which  aid  in  forming 
an  exact  judgment  of  the  alteration  of  position  which  has 
occurred. 

Functions  of  the  Cochlea. — ^The  cochlea  seems  to  be  con- 
stmcted  for  the  spreading  out  of  the  nerve-fibres  over  a  wide 
extent  of  surface,  upon  a  solid  lamina  v;hich  communicates  with 
the  solid  walls  of  the  labyrinth  and  cranium,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  fluid  of  tlie  labyrinth,  and  which, 
besides  exposing  the  nerve-fibres  to  the  influence  of  sonorous 
undulations,  by  two  media,  is  itself  insulated  by  fluid  on  either 
side. 

The  connection  of  the  lamina  spiralis  with  the  solid  walls  of  the 
labyrinth,  adapts  the  cochlea  for  the  perception  of  the  sonorous 
undulations  propagated  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  head  and  the 
walls  of  the  labyrinth.  The  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  semicircular  canals  is  suspended  free  in  the  perilymph, 
and  is  destined  more  particularly  for  the  perception  of  sounds 
through  the  medium  of  that  fluid,  whether  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions be  imparted  to  the  fluid  through  the  fenestrse,  or  by  tlie 
intervention  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  when  sounding  bodies  are 
brought  into  communication  with  the  head  or  teeth.  The  spiral 
lamina  on  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  expanded  in  the  cochlea, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  continuous  with  the  solid  walls  of  the  laby- 
rinth, and  receives  directly  from  them  the  impulses  which  they 
ti-ansmit.  This  is  an  important  advantage  ;  for  the  impulses  im- 
parted by  solid  bodies,  have,  cceteris  'paribus,  a  greater  absolute 
intensity  than  those  communicated  by  water.  And,  even  when  a 
sound  is  excited  in  the  water,  the  sonorous  undulations  are  more 
intense  in  the  water  near  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  it, 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  water  equally  distant  from  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  sound  ;  thus  we  may  conclude  that,  acteris  2^nribm, 
the  sonorous  undulations  of  solid  bodies  act  with  greater  intensity 
than  those  of  water.  Hence,  we  perceive  at  once  an  important 
use  of  the  cocldea. 

'I'his  is  not,  however,  the  sole  ofticc  of  the  cochlea;  the  spiral 
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lamina,  as  well  as  the  membranous  labyrinth,  receives  sonorous 
impulses  through  the  medium  of  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  from 
the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  and  from  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
lamina  spiralis  is,  indeed,  much  better  calculated  to  render  the 
action  of  these  undulations  upon  the  auditory  nerve  efficient,  than 
the  membranous  labyrinth  is ;  for  as  a  solid  body  insulated  by  a 
different  medium,  it  is  capable  of  resonance. 

The  rods  of  Gorti  are  probably  arranged  so  that  each  set  to 
vibrate  in  unison  with  a  particular  tone,  and  thus  strike  a  par- 
ticular note,  the  sensation  of  which  is  carried  to  the  brain  by 
those  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  which  the  little 
vibrating  rod  is  connected.  The  distinctive  function,  therefore, 
of  these  minute  bodies  is,  probably,  to  render  sensible  to  the 
brain  the  various  musical  notes  and  tones,  one  of  them  answering 
to  one  tone,  and  one  to  another  ;  while  perhaps  the  other  parts  of 
the  organ  of  hearing  discriminate  between  the  intensities  of 
different  sounds,  rather  than  their  qualities. 

"  In  the  cochlea  we  have  to  do  with  a  series  of  apparatus  adapted  for 
performing  sympathetic  vibrations  with  wonderful  exactness.  We  have 
here  before  us  a  musical  instrument  which  is  designed,  not  to  create  musical 
sounds,  but  to  render  them  perceptible,  and  which  is  similar  in  construction 
to  artificial  musical  instruments,  but  which  far  surpasses  them  in  the 
delicacy  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  its  execution.  For,  while  in  a  piano 
every  string  must  have  a  separate  hammer  by  means  of  which  it  is  sounded, 
the  ear  possesses  a  single  hammer  of  an  ingenious  form  in  its  ear-bones, 
which  can  make  every  string  of  the  organ  of  Corti  sound  separately." 
(Bernstein.) 

About  3000  rods  of  Corti  are  present  in  the  human  ear ;  this  would  give 
about  400  to  each  of  the  seven  octaves  which  are  within  the  compass  of  the 
ear.  Thus  about  32  would  go  to  each  scvai-Ume.  Weber  asserts  that  accom- 
plished musicians  can  appreciate  dLEFerences  in  pitch  as  small  as  ^th  of  a 
tone.  Thus  on  the  theory  above  advanced,  the  delicacy  of  discrimination 
would,  in  this  case,  appear  to  have  reached  its  limits. 

Sensibility  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. — Any  elastic  body,  e.g.,  air, 
a  membrane,  or  a  string  perfoi'ming  a  certain  number  of  regular 
vibrations  in  the  second,  gives  rise  to  what  is  termed  a  musical 
sound  or  tone.  We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  a  musical 
sound  and  a  mere  noise ;  the  latter  being  due  to  irregular 
vibrations. 
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Sounds. 

Qualities  of  Musical  Sounds. — Musical  sounds  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  three  qualities.  i.  Strength  or  intensity', 
which  is  due  to  the  amplitude  or  length  of  tlie  vibrations. 
2.  Pitch,  which  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
second.  3.  Quality,  Colour,  or  Timbre.  It  is  by  this  property 
that  wc  distinguish  the  same  note  sounded  on  two  instruments, 
e.g.,  a  piano  and  a  flute.  It  has  been  proved  by  Helmholtz  to 
depend  on  the  number  of  secondary  notes,  termed  harmonics, 
which  are  present  with  the  predominating  or  fundamental  tone. 

It  would  appear  that  two  impulses,  which  are  equivalent  to  four  single  or 
half  vibrations,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  definite  note,  audible  as  such 
through  the  auditory  nerve.  The  note  produced  by  Ihe  shocks  of  the  teeth 
of  a  revolving  wheel,  at  regular  intervals  upon  a  solid  body,  is  still  heard 
when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  removed  in  succession,  until  two  only  are 
left ;  the  -second  produced  by  the  impulse  of  these  two  teeth  has  still  the 
same  definite  value  in  the  scale  of  music. 

The  maximuni  and  minimum  of  the  intervals  of  successive  impulses  still 
appreciable  through  the  auditory  nerve  as  determinate  sounds,  have  been 
determined  by  M.  Savart.  If  their  intensity  is  sufficiently  great,  sounds  are 
still  audible  which  result  from  the  succession  of  48,000  half  vibrations,  or 
24,000  impulses  in  a  second  ;  and  this,  probably,  is  not  the  extreme  limit  in 
acuteness  of  sounds  perceptible  by  the  ear.  For  the  opposite  extreme,  he 
has  succeeded  in  rendering  sounds  audible  which  were  produced  by  only 
fourteen  or  eighteen  half  vibrations,  or  seven  or  eight  impulses  in  a  second  ; 
and  sounds  still  deeper  might  probably  be  heard,  if  the  individual  impulses 
could  be  sufficiently  prolonged. 

By  removing  one  or  several  teeth  from  the  toothed  wheel  the 
ftict  has  been  demonsti-ated  that  in  the  case  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  as  in  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  sensation  continues  longer 
than  the  impression  which  causes  it ;  for  a  removal  of  a  tooth  from 
the  wlicel  produced  no  interruption  of  the  sound.  Tlie  gradual 
cessation  of  the  sensation  of  sound  renders  it  difficult,  however,  to 
determine  its  exact  duration  beyond  tliat  of  the  impression  of  the 
sonorous  impulses. 

Direction. — The  power  of  perceiving  the  direction  of  rounds  is 
not  a  faculty  of  the  sense  of  liearing  itself,  but  is  an  act  of  the 
mind  judging  on  experience  previously  acquired.  From  the 
modifications  which  the  sensation  of  sound  undergoes  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  sound  reaches  us,  the  mind  infers  the 
position  of  the  sounding  body.  The  ojily  true  guide  for  this 
inference  is  the  more  intonso.  action  of  the  sound  upon  one  than 
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upon  the  other  ear.  But  even  here  there  is  room  for  much 
deception,  by  the  influ.ence  of  reflexion  or  resonance,  and  by  the 
propagation  of  sound  from  a  distance,  without  loss  of  intensity, 
through  curved  conducting  tubes  filled  with  air.  By  means  of 
such  tubes,  or  of  solid  conductors,  which  convey  the  sonorous 
vibrations  from  their  som'ce  to  a  distant  resonant  body,  sounds 
may  be  made  to  appear  to  originate  in  a  new  situation.  The 
direction  of  sound  may  also  be  judged  of  by  means  of  one  ear 
only  ;  the  position  of  the  ear  and  head  being  varied,  so  that  the 
sonorous  undulations  at  one  moment  fall  upon  the  ear  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  at  another  moment  obliquely.  But  when 
neither  of  these  circumstances  can  guide  us  in  distinguishing  the 
direction  of  sound,  as  when  it  falls  equally  upon  both  ears,  its 
source  being,  for  example,  either  directly  in  front  or  behind  us,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  determine  whence  the  sound  comes. 

Distance. — The  distance  of  the  source  of  sounds  is  not  recog- 
nised by  the  sense  itself,  but  is  inferred  from  their  intensity. 
The  sound  itself  is  always  seated  but  in  one  place,  namely,  in  our 
ear ;  but  it  is  interpreted  as  coming  from  an  exterior  soniferous 
body.  When  the  intensity  of  the  voice  is  modified  in  imitation 
of  the  effect  of  distance,  it  excites  the  idea  of  its  originating  at  a 
distance.  Venti'iloquists  take  advantage  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  direction  of  sound  is  recognised,  and  also  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  over  our  judgment,  when  they  direct  their 
voice  in  a  certain  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  pretend,  them- 
selves, to  hear  the  sounds  as  coming  from  thence. 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  sonorous  undulations  upon  the 
nerve  of  hearing,  endures  somewhat  longer  than  the  period 
during  which  the  undulations  are  passing  through  the  ear.  If, 
however,  the  impressions  of  the  same  sound  be  very  long  con- 
tinued, or  constantly  repeated  for  a  long  time,  then  the  sensation 
produced  may  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  more  than  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  even,  after  the  original  cause  of  the  sound  has 
ceased. 

Binaural  Sensations. — Corresponding  to  the  double  vision  of 
the  same  object  with  the  two  eyes,  is  the  double  hearing  with  the 
two  ears;  and  analogous  to  the  double  vision  with  one  eye, 
dependent  on  unequal  refraction,  is  the  double  hearing  of  a  single 
sound  with  one  ear,  owing  to  the  sound  coming  to  the  car  through 
media  of  unequal  conducting  power.  The  first  kind  of  double 
hearing  is  very  rare ;  instances  of  it,  however,  have  been  recorded. 
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The  second  kind,  which  depends  on  the  nnequal  conducting 
power  of  two  media  through  which  the  same  sound  is  ti-ansmitted 
to  the  ear,  may  easily  be  experienced.  If  a  small  bell  be'sounded 
in  water,  while  the  ears  are  closed  by  plugs,  and  a  solid  conductor 
be  interposed  between  the  water  and  the  ear,  two  sounds  will  be 
heard  differing  in  intensity  and  tone  ;  one  being  conveyed  to  the 
ear  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  other  through  the 
conducting-rod. 

Subjective  Sensations. — Subjective  sounds  are  the  result  of  a 
state  of  irritation  or  excitement  of  the  auditory  nerve  produced 
by  other  causes  than  sonorous  impulses.  A  state  of  excitement 
of  this  nerve,  however  induced,  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
sound.  Hence  the  ringing  and  buzzing  in  the  ears  heard  by 
persons  of  iiTitable  and  exhausted  nervous  system,  and  by 
patients  with  cerebral  disease,  or  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve 
itself;  hence  also  the  noise  in  the  ears  heard  for  some  time  after 
a  long  journey  in  a  rattling  noisy  vehicle.  Ritter  found  that 
electricity  also  excites  a  sound  in  the  ears.  From  the  above  truly 
subjective  sound  we  must  distinguish  those  dependent,  not  on  a 
state  of  the  auditory  nerve  itself  merely,  but  on  sonorous  vibra- 
tions excited  in  the  auditory  apparatus.  Such  are  the  buzzing 
sounds  attendant  on  vascular  congestion  of  the  head  and  ear,  or 
on  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  Frequently  even  the 
simple  pulsatory  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  ear  is  heard. 
To  the  sounds  of  this  class  belong  also  the  buzz  or  hum,  heard 
during  the  contraction  of  the  palatine  muscles  in  the  act  of 
yawning,  during  the  forcing  of  air  into  the  tympanum  so  as  to 
make  tense  the  membrana  tympani,  and  in  the  act  of  blowing 
the  nose,  as  well  as  during  the  forcible  depression  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Initation  or  excitement  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  movements  in  the  body,  and  to  sensations  in  other 
organs  of  sense.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  laws  of 
reflex  action,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  come  into  play. 
An  intense  and  sudden  noise  excites,  in  every  person,  closure  of 
the  eyelids,  and,  in  nervous  individuals,  a  start  of  the  whole 
body  or  an  unpleasant  sensation,  like  tliat  produced  by  an  electric 
shock,  throughout  the  body,  and  sometimes  a  particular  feeling 
in  the  external  oar.  Various  sounds  cause  in  many  people  a 
disagreeable  feeling  in  the  teetli,  or  a  sensation  of  cold  tickling 
through  the  body,  and,  in  some  people,  intense  sounds  are  said  to 
make  the  saliva  collect. 
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V.  Sight. 

Anatomy  of  the  Optical  Apparatus. — The  eyclidx  consist  of  two 
moveable  folds  of  skin,  each  of  which  is  kept  in  shape  by  a  thin  plate  of 
yellow  clastic  tissue.  Along  their  free  edges  are  inserted  a  number  of 
curved  hail's  (eyelashes),  which,  when  the  lids  are  half  closed,  serve  to 
protect  the  eye  fi-om  dust  and  other  foreign  bodies  :  their  tactile  sensibility 
is  also  very  delicate. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  elastic  tissue  are  disposed  a  number  of 
small  racemose  glands  (Meibomian),  whose  ducts  ojjeu  near  the  free  edge 
of  the  lid. 

The  orbital  surface  of  each  lid  is  lined  by  a  delicate,  highly  sensitive 
mucous  membrane  (conjunct iva'),  which  is  continuous  with  the  skin  at  the 
free  edge  of  each  lid,  and  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelid  is 
reflected  on  to  the  eyeball,  being  somewhat  loosely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic 
coat.  The  epithelial  layer  is  continued  over  the  cornea  at  its  anterior 
epithelium.  At  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye  the  conjunctiva  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct,  which  again 
is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  lodged  in  the  ujjper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 
Its  secretion,  which  issues  from  several  ducts  on  the  inner  siu-face  of  the 
upper  lid,  under  ordinary  circumstances  just  suffices  to  keep  the  conjunctiva 
moist.  It  passes  out  through  two  small  openings  (puncta  lachrymalia)  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  one  in  each  lid,  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
thence  along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The 
excessive  secretion  poured  out  under  the  influence  of  any  irritating  vapour 
or  painful  emotion  overflows  the  lower  lid  in  the  form  of  tears. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
(orMcularis'),  supplied  by  the  Facial  nerve  ;  the  upper  lid  is  raised  by  the 
Levator  liolpehrce  sui)erwris,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Third  nerve. 


The  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  or  the  organ  of  vision  (fig.  390)  consists  of  a  variety 
of  strvictures  which  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

Tlie  sclerotic,  or  outermost  coat,  envelops  about  five-sixths  of 
the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  in  front,  and  occupying  the  re- 
maining sixth,  is  the  cornea.  Immediately  within  the  sclerotic  is 
the  cJooroid  coat,  and  within  the  choroid  is  the  retina.  The  ulterior 
of  the  eyeball  is  well-nigh  filled  by  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  Immours 
and  the  crystalline  lens ;  but,  also,  there  is  suspended  in  the 
interior  a  contractile  and  perforated  curtain, — the  iris,  for  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  light,  and  behind  the  junction  of  the 
sclerotic  and  cornea  is  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  function  of  which  is 
to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing  objects  at  various  distances. 

Sirttcture  of  the  Sclerotic  Coat. — Tlie  sclerotic  coat  is  composed 
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of  connective  tissue,  arranged  in  variously  disposed  and  inter- 
communicating layers.  It  is  strong,  tough,  and  opaque,  and  not 
very  elastic. 

StructKre  of  the  Cornea. — The  cornea  is  a  transparent  membrane 
wliich  forms  a  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  rest  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  let  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  sclerotic  with  which  it  is 
continuous  all  round.  It  is  coated  with  a  laminated  anterior 
epithelium  (a,  fig.  393),  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  layers  of  cells, 


-Sclerotic  coat 
-Choioid  coat 
-Eetina 

-Vitreous 
humour 


Pig.  390- 


ijf  which  the  superficial  ones  are  flattened  and  scaly,  and  the 
deeper  ones  more  or  less  columnar.  Immediately  beneath  this  is 
the  anterior  clastic  lamina  (Bowman). 

The  cornea  tissue  proper  as  well  as  its  epithelium  is,  in  the 
adult,  completely  destitute  of  blood-vessels ;  it  consists  of  an 
intercellular  ground-substance  of  rather  obscurely  fibrillated 
flattened  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  arranged  parallel  to  the 
free  surface,  and  forming  the  boundaries  of  branched  anastomos- 
ing spaces  in  which  the  cornea-corpuscles  lie.  These  branched 
cornea-corpuscles  have  been  seen  to  creep  by  amoeboid  movement 
from  one  branched  space  into  another.  At  its  posterior  surface 
the  comea  is  limited  by  the  posterior  clastic  lamina,  or  membrane 
of  Descemet,  the  iimer  layer  of  which  consists  of  a  single  stratum 
of  epithelial  cells  (fig.  391,  d). 
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Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  cornea  are  both  large  and  numerous  : 
they  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves.  They  traverse  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea,  in  which  some  of 
them  tei'minate,  in  the  direction  of  its 
anterior  surface,  near  which  the  axis 
cylinders  break  up  into  bundles  of  very 
delicate  beaded  fibril  la)  (fig.  391) :  these 
form  a  plexus  immediately  beneath  the 
epithelium,  from  which  delicate  fibrils 
pass  up  between  the  cells  anastomosing 
with  horizontal  branches,  and  forming 


Fig.  391. — Vertical  section  of  rab- 
bit's cnrnen,  stained  with  gold 
chloride,  e,  Laminated  ante- 
rior epithelium.  Immediately 
beneath  this  is  the  anterior 
elastic  lamina  of  Bo'wman.  n, 
Nerves  forming  a  delicate  sub- 
epithelial plexus,  and  sending 
up  fine  twigs  between  the  epi- 
thelial cells  to  end  in  a  second 
plexus  on  the  free  sui-face  ;  d, 
Descemet's  membrane,  consist- 
ing of  a  fine  elastic  layer,  and 
a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells  ; 
the  substance  of  the  cornea, 
/,  is  seen  to  be  fibrillated, 
and  contains  many  layers  of 
branched  corpuscles,  arranged 
parallel  to  the  free  surface,  and 
here  seen  edgewise.  (Schofleld.) 


Fig.  .392. — Section  through  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  human  eye.  i, elastic  membrane,  struc- 
tui-eless  or  finely  flbrUlated;  2,  chorio- 
capillaris  or  tunica  Euysehiana ;  3,  Proper 
substance  of  the  choroid  with  large  vessels 
cut  through  ;  4,  suprachoroidea ;  5,  scle- 
rotic. (Schwalbe.) 


a  deep  intra-epithelial  plexus,  from 
which  fibres  ascend,  till  near  the  sur- 
face they  form  a  superficial  intra-epithe- 
lial net-work. 

Struchire  of  the  Choroid  Coat  {tunica 
vasculosa). — This  coat  of  the  eyeball  is 
formed  by  a  very  rich  network  of  ca- 
pillaries (chorio-capillaris)  outside  which 
again  are  connective-tissue  layers  of 


stellate  pigmented  cells,  suprachoroidea, 
(fig.  392)  with  numerous  arteries  and  veins.  It  is  separated  from 
the  retina  by  a  fine  elastic  membrane,  which  is  either  structureless 
or  finely  fibrillated. 
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The  choroid  coat  ends  in  front  in  what  are  called  the  ciliary 
processes  (fig.  399). 

Structure  of  the  Retina. — The  retina  (fig.  396)  is  a  delicate  mem- 


393- — Vertical  section  of  ratbil's  cornea,  a,  Anterior  epithelium,  showing  the  different 
shapes  of  the  cells  at  various  depths  from  the  free  sm-f ace  ;  J,  portion  of  the  substance 
of  coi-nea.  (Klein.) 

brane,  concave,  with  the  concavity  directed  forwards  and  ending 
in  front,  near  the  outer  part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  in  a  finely 


notched  edge, — -the  ova  serrata.  Semitransparent  when  fresh,  it 
soon  becomes  clouded  and  opaque,  with  a  pinkish  tint  from  the 
blood  in  its  minute  vessels.  It  results  from  the  sudden  spreading 
out  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  of  whose  terminal  fibres,  ap- 
parently deprived  of  their  external  white  substance,  together  with 
nerve  cells,  it  is  essentially  composed. 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  retina,  and  at  a  point  thus  corre- 
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spondiug  to  the  axis  of  the  eye  in  •which  the  sense  of  vision  is  most 
perfect,  is  a  round  yellowish  elevated  spot,  about  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  having  a  minute  apertvire  at  its  summit,  and  called 
after  its  discoverer  the  yelloiv  spot  of  Soemmering.  In  its  centre 
is  a  minute  depression  called /owa  centralis.  About  of  an  inch 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  consequently  of  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  is  the  point  at  which  the  optic  nerve  begins  to  spread 


Jig.  395. — Surface  view  of  part  of  lamella  ofkiUe7i's  cornea,  prepared  fii'st  with  eaustio  potash 
and  then"  with  niti'ate  of  silver.  (By  this  method  the  bi-anclied  uoi-uea-coiTpuscles  with 
then-  gxanuhir  protoplasm  and  large  oval  nuclei  are  brought  out.)  X  450.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 

out  its  fibres  to  form  the  retina.  This  is  the  only  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  retina  from  which  the  power  of  vision  is  absent. 

The  retina  consists  of  certain  nervous  elements  ari-anged  in 
several  layers,  and  supported  by  a  very  delicate  connective  tissue. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  still  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  character  (nervous  or  connective  tissue)  of  some 
of  the  layers  of  the  retina.  The  following  ten  layers,  from  within 
outwards,  are  usually  to  be  distinguished  in  a  vertical  section 
(figs.  396,  399). 

£.  Memhrana  limiians  interna:  a  delicate  membrane  in  contact 
with  the  vitreous  humour. 

2.  Fibres  of  optic  nerve.  This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thickness  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  the  retina  :  it  consists  chiefly  of  non-medullated 
fibres  which  interlace,  and  some  of  which  are  continuous  with  pro- 
cesses of  the  large  nerve-cells  forming  the  next  layer. 

3.  Layer  of  ganglionic  co7'puscles,  consisting  of  large  multipolar 
nerve-cells,  sometimes  forming  a  single  layer.  In  some  parts  of 
the  retina,  especially  near  the  macula  lutea,  this  layer  is  very 
thick,  consisting  of  several  distinct  strata  of  nerve-cells.  These 
cells  lie  in  the  spaces  of  a  connective-tissue  framework. 
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4.  Molecular  layer.  This  presents  a  finely  granulated  appear- 
ance. It  consists  of  a  puuctiform  connective  tissue  traversed  by 
numberless  very  fine  fibrillar  processes  of  the  nerve-cells. 

5.  Internal  granular  layer.  This  consists  chiefly  of  numerous 
small  round  cells  with  a  very 

small  quantity  of  protoplasm  sur- 
rounding a  large  nucleus ;  they 
are  generally  bipolar,  giving  off 
one  process  outw  ards  and  another 
inwards.  They  greatly  resemble 
the  ganglionic  corpuscles  of  the 
cerebellum.  Besides  these  there 
ai-e  large  oval  nuclei  (e',  fig.  396  A) 
belonging  to  the  sustentacular 
connective  tissue  fibres. 

6.  Intergramdar  layer  ;  which 
closely  resembles  the  molecular 
layer  but  is  much  thinner.  It 
consists  of  finely-dotted  connec- 
tive tissue  with  nerve  fibrils. 

7.  External  granular  layer ; 
which  consists  of  several  strata 
of  small  cells  resembling  those  of 
the  internal  granular  layer  ;  they 
have  been  classed  as  rod  and  cone 
granules,  according  as  they  are 
connected  by  very  delicate  fibrils 
with  the  rods  and  cones  respec- 
tively. They  are  lodged  in  the 
meshes  of  a  connective  tissue 
framework.  Both  the  internal  and 
external  granular  layer  stain  very 
rapidly  and  deeply  with  ha;ma- 
toxylin,  while  the  rod  and  cone 
layer  remains  quite  unstained. 

8.  Membrana,  liniitans  externa ;  a  delicate,  well-defined  mem- 
brane, clearly  marking  the  internal  limit  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer. 

9.  Rod  and  cone  layer,  bacillar  layer,  or  memhrane  of  Jacob,  con- 
sisting of  two  kinds  of  elements  :  the  "rods,"  which  are  cylindrical 
and  of  uniform  diameter  throughout,  and  the  "  cones,"  whose 
internal  portion  is  distinctly  conical,  and  surmounted  externally 


Fig.  ;^g6.—Diagi-nm  of  the  retina.  A,  con- 
nective tissue  poi'tion ;  B,  nervous  por- 
tion; {the  two  must  he  cotiil/ined  to  form 
the  complete  retina ;)  a  a,  membrana 
limitans  externa  ;  b,  rods ;  c,  cones ;  h', 
rod-granule ;  c',  couc-granule ;  both 
belonging  to  the  cxtenial  granule  layer ; 
e,  MiiUer's  sustentacular  fibres,  -with 
tlieir  nuclei  e' ;  il,  intcrgi-anular  layer  ; 
/,  internal  grnnule  layer ;  g,  molecular 
layer,  connective-tissue  portion ;  ;/', 
molecular  layer,  nei-ve-flbril  portion ; 
h,  ganglion  cells  ;  h',  their  axis-cylinder 
process ;  »,  ncrvc-flbie  layer.  (Max 
iSchultzc.) 
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by  a  thin  rod-like  body.  According  to  the  researches  of  Max 
Schiiltze,  the  rods  show  traces  of  longitudinal  fibrillation,  and, 
moreover,  have  a  great  tendency  to  break  up  into  a  number  of 
transverse  discs  like  a  pile  of  coins. 

In  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  birds,  the  cones  usually  predomi- 
nate largely  in  number,  whereas  in  man  the  rods  are  by  far  the 


•2" 


Fig.  397. — Ciliary  processes,  as  seen  from 
behmd.  8,  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  with  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
pupil ;  2,  anterior  part  of  the  cho- 
roid coat;  3,  one  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, of  which  about  seventy  are 
represented.  A. 


Fig.  398. —  The  posterior  half  of  the  retina  of  the  eft 
eye,  viewed  from  before ;  s,  the  cut  edge  of  the 
sclerotic  coat;  ch,  the  choroid;  the  retina;  n 
the  interior  at  the  middle,  the  macula  lutea 
with  the  depression  of  the  fovea  centralis  is 
represented  by  a  slight  oval  shade ;  towards 
the  left  side  the  light  spot  indicates  the  colli- 
culus  or  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  arteria 
eenti-alis  is  seen  spreading  its  branches  into  the 
retina,  leaving  the  part  occupied  by  the  macula 
compai-atively  free.    (jVfter  Henle.) 


more  numerous.  In  nocturnal  birds,  however,  such  as  the  owl, 
only  rods  are  present,  and  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
many  nocturnal  and  burrowing  mammalia,  e.g.,  bat,  hedge-hog, 
mouse,  aud  mole. 

10.  Pigment  cell  layer,  which  was  formerly  considered  part  of 
the  choroid.  It  consists  of  hexagonal  and  unbranched  cells  with 
a  light  nucleus. 

In  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot  (macula  lutea)  all  the  layers 
of  the  retina  become  greatly  thinned  out  and  almost  disappear, 
except  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  which  considerably  increases  in 
thickness,  and  comes  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  long  slender 
cones,  the  rods  being  very  few  in  niuuber,  or  entirely  absent. 
There  are  capillaries  here,  but  none  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
retinal  arteries. 
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With  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  various  layers  there  is  still  some 
uncertainty.  Fig.  396  represents  the  view  of  Max  Schultze.  According  to 
this  there  are  certain  sustentacular  fibres  of  connective  tissue  (radiating 
fibres  of  M tiller)  which  spring  from  the  membrana  limitans  interna  almost 
vertically,  and  traverse  the  retina  to  the  limitans  externa,  whence  very 
delicate  connective  tissue  processes  pass  iip  between  the  rods  and  cones. 
The  framework  which  they  form  is  represented  in  fig.  396,  A.    The  nervonx 


Fig.  399. — Section  through  the  eye  carried  through  the  ciliary  processes,  i,  Cornea;  2,  mem- 
brane of  Descemet ;  3,  sclei"otic  ;  3',  comeo-scleral  jimction  ;  4,  canal  of  Schlemm ; 
5,  vein  ;  6,  nucleated  network  on  inner  wall  of  canal  of  Schlemm  ;  7,  lig.  pectinatum 
u-idis,  aic  ;  8,  iiis  stroma ;  g,  pigment  of  ii'is ;  10,  ciliary  processes;  11,  ciliary  muscle ; 
12,  choroid  tissue ;  13,  meridional  and  14,  radiating  fibres  of  ciliary  muscle  ;  15,  ring- 
muscle  of  Miiller ;  16,  circular  or  angular  bundles  of  ciliary  muscle.  (Sohwalbe.) 

elements  of  the  retina  are  represented  in  fig.  396,  B,  and  consist  of  delicate 
fibres  passing  up  from  the  nerve-fibre  layer  to  the  rods  and  cones,  and  con- 
nected with  the  ganglionic  corpuscles  and  granules  of  the  internal  and  external 
layer. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Eyeball. — The  eye  is  very  richly  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels.  Iii  addition  to  the  conjunctival  vessels 
which  are  derived  from  the  palpebral  and  lachrymal  arteries,  there 
are  at  least  two  other  distinct  sets  of  vessels  supplying  the  tunics 
of  the  eyeball,  (i)  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  and  iris, 
and  (2)  The  vessels  of  the  retina. 

(i.)  These  arc  the  short  and  long  j^o-^teruir  ciliary  arteries  which  pierce 
the  sclerotic  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
which  enter  near  the  insertions  of  the  recti.  These  vessels  anastomose  and 
form  a  very  rich  choroidal  plexus  ;  they  also  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, forming  a  very  highly  vascular  circle  round  the  outer  margin  of  the 
iria  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  distinctness  of  these  vessels  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva  is  well 
seen  in  the  difference  between  the  bright  red  of  blood-shot  eyes  (conjunc- 
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tival  congestion),  and  the  pink  zone  surrounding  the  cornea  which  indicates 
deep-seated  ciliary  congestion. 

(2.)  ,The   ri'thial    vessels  are  derived   from    the  artcria  centralis 

refiner,  which  enters  the 
eyeball  along  the  cantrc 
of  the  optic  nerve.  They 
ramify  all  over  the  retina, 
chiefly  in  its  inner  layers. 
They  can  be  seen  by  direct 
ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion. 


The  Crystalline 
Lens.  Structure. — -The 
lens  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  concentric 
laminse  (fig.  403),  which 
wlien  it  has  been  har- 
dened, can  be  peeled 
off  like  the  leaves  of 
an  onion.  The  lamiute 
consist  of  long  ribbon- 
shaped  fibres,  which  in 
the  course  of  develop- 
ment are  derived  from 
cells.  The  fibres,  there- 
fore, when  yonng  contain 
oval  nuclei,  but  these 
disajjpear  in  the  fulh' 
developed  lens  except  at 
the  outside.  The  siiper- 
ficial  fibres  are  softer. 
The  fibres  are  really  six- 
sided  prisms  wheu  seen 
in  section,  and  fit  exactly 
together  with  little  con- 
The  capsule  is  a  homogeneous  transparent 
The  hardest  portion  of  the  lens  is  that 


Fig.  400. — A.  Stctioit  of  the  retina^  choi-okl^  and  part  of 
the  sclerotic,  modei-ately  magnified.  «,  membrana 
limitans  intema ;  b,  nerve-fibre  layer  toaversed 
by  Miiller's  isustentacular  fibres  (of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  system)  ;  c,  ganglion-cell  layer ;  d, 
molecular  layer ;  e,  intemal  granular  layer ;  ./', 
intergranular  layer  ;  g,  external  gxanular  layer : 
h,  membrana  limitans  externa,  i-unning  along 
the  lower  part  of  i,  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  ; 
7;,  pigment  cell  layer  formerly  described  as  part 
of  the  choroid ;  I,  m,  intemal  and  external  vas- 
cular portions  of  the  choroid,  the  first  contain- 
ing capillaries,  the  second  lai'ger  blood-vessels,  cut 
in  tranverse  section  ;  n,  sclerotic.    ("W.  Pye.) 


necting  material, 
elastic  membrane, 
which  is  most  internal 
(fig,  403,  i). 


It  forms  the  so-called  nnc/cits  of  the  lens 
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Optical  Apparatus, 

The  eye  may  be  compai-ed  to  the  camera  used  hy  photographers, 
and  the  transparent  media  correspond  to  the  lens  which  is  screwed 
into  tlie  front  part.  In  the  photographic  camera  images  of  external 


Fig.  401. — Section  through  the  macula  lutea  and  fove  i  ceittraUs  of  Jmmnn  retina,    a,  fovea; 
descent  of  the  macula  towards  fovea.    The  numbers  indicate  the  layers  of  the 
retina.    (Kuhnt. ) 

objects  are  thrown  upon  a  ground-glass  screen  at  the  back  of  a 
box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted  black.  In  the  eye  the 
camera  proper  is  represented  by  the  eye-ball  with  its  choroidal 


Fig.  402. — Meridional  section  through  the,  lens  of  a  rahhit.    i,  Lens  capsule ;  2,  epithelium  of 
lens;  3,  transition  of  the  epithelium  into  the  fibres  ;  4,  lens  fibres.  (Bubuchin.) 

pigment,  and  the  screen  by  the  retina.  In  the  case  of  the  camera 
the  screen  is  enabled  to  receive  clear  images  of  objects  at  difterent 
distances,  by  an  apparatus  for  focussing,  and  the  convex  lens  too 
can  be  screwed  in  and  out.  The  corresponding  contrivance  in  the 
eye  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Accomvwdation. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  optical  apparatus  of  the  eye 
may  be  thus  enumerated :  (i)  A  nervous  structure  (the  retina)  to 
be  stimulated  by  light  and  to  transmit  by  means  of  the  optic 
nerve,  of  which  it  is  the  terminal  expansion,  the  impression  of  the 
stimulation  to  the  brain,  iu  which  it  excites  tlie  sensation  of 
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vision;  (2)  An  cqjparatus  consisting  of  certain  refx'acting  media, 
cornea,  crystalline  lens,  aqueous  and  vitreous  humour,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  collect  together  into  one  point,  the  different  divergent 
rays  emitted  by  each  point  of  every  external  body  and  of  giving 
them  such  directions  that  they  are  exactly  focussed  upon  the 
retina,  and  thus  produce  an  exact  image  of  the  object  from  which 
they  proceed.  For  as  light  radiates  from  a  luminous  body  in  all 
directions,  when  the  media  offer  no  impediment  to  its  transmission, 

a  luminous  point  will  necessarily 
illuminate  all  parts  of  a  surface, 
such  as  the  retina  opposed  to  it, 
and  not  merely  one  single  point. 
A  retina,  therefore,  without  any 
optical  apparatus  placed  in  front 
of  it  to  separate  the  light  of  diffe- 
rent objects,  would  not  allow  of 
distinct  vision,  but  woiild  merely 
transmit  such  a  general  impression 
of  daylight  as  would  distinguish  it 
from  the  night;  (3)  A  contractile 
diajjhragm  (iris)  with  a  central  aper- 
ture for  regulating  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye;  and 
(4)  an  arrangement  by  which  the  chief  refracting  medium  shall  be 
no  controlled  as  to  enable  objects  to  be  seen  at  various  distances, 
causing  convergence  of  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  and 
traverse  it  (accommodation).  Of  the  refracting  media  the  cornea 
is  in  a  twofold  manner  capable  of  refracting  and  causing  con- 
vergence of  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  and  traverse  it.  It 
thus  affects  them  first,  by  its  density ;  for  it  is  a  law  in  optics 
that  when  rays  of  light  pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium, 
if  they  impinge  upon  the  surface  in  a  direction  removed  from  the 
perpendicular,  they  are  bent  out  of  their  former  direction  towards 
that  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  denser  medium , 
and,  secondly,  by  its  convexity ;  since  rays  of  light  impinging 
upon  a  convex  transparent  surface,  are  refracted  towards  the 
centre,  those  being  most  refracted  which  are  farthest  from  the 
centre  of  the  convex  surface. 

Behind  the  cornea  is  a  space  containing  a  thin  watery  fluid, 
the  aqueous  humour,  holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride  and  extractive  matter.    The  space  containing  the 


Fig.  403. — Laminated  structure  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  The  laminre  are 
.split  up  after  hardening'  in  alcohol. 
I,  the  denser  central  part  or  nu- 
cleus ;  2,  the  successive  external 
layers.   ^.  (Arnold.) 
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aqueous  humour  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  chamber 
by  a  membranous  partition,  the  iris,  to  be  presently  again  men- 
tioned. The  effect  produced  by  the  aqueous  humour  on  the  rays 
of  light  traversing  it,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Its  chief  use, 
probably,  is  to  assist  in  filling  the  ej^eball,  so  as  to  maintain  its 
proper  convexity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  medium  in 
which  the  movements  of  the  iris  can  take  place. 

Behind  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  iris,  and  embedded  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  medium  next  to  be  described,  viz.,  the  vitreous 
humour,  is  seated  a  doubly-convex  body,  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
is  the  most  important  refracting  structure  of  the  eye.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  lens  is  very  complex.  It  consists  essentially  of  fibres 
united  side  by  side  to  each  other,  and  arranged  together  in  very 
numerous  laminae,  which  are  so  placed  upon  one  another,  that 
when  hardened  in  spirit  the  lens  splits  into  three  portions  in  the 
form  of  sectors,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  sujjerimposed  con- 
centric laminte.  The  lens  increases  in  density  and,  consequently, 
in  power  of  refraction,  from  without  inwards ;  the  central  part, 
usually  termed  the  nucleus,  being  the  most  dense. 

The  vitreous  humour  constitutes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
globe  of  the  eye.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  the  retina  and  the 
lens,  and  its  soft  jelly-like  substance  consists  essentially  of  nume- 
rous layers,  formed  of  delicate,  simple  membrane,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  filled  with  a  M'atery,  pellucid  fluid.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  appears  to  be  that  of  giving  the  proper  distension  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  retina  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  lens. 

Action  of  the  Iris. — The  iris  is  a  vertically-placed  mem- 
branous diaphragm,  provided  with  a  central  aperture,  the  pupil, 
for  the  transmission  of  light.  It  is  composed  of  plain  muscular 
fibres  imbedded  in  ordinary  fibro-cellular  or  connective  tissue. 
The  muscular  fibres  have  a  direction,  for  the  most  part,  radiating 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  pupil ;  but  as  they  approach 
the  pupillary  margin,  they  assume  a  circular  direction,  and  at  the 
very  edge  form  a  complete  ring.  By  the  contraction  of  the 
radiating  fibres  (dilator  pupilla))  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  enlarged  : 
by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  ones  (sphincter  pupillse),  it 
is  diminished.  The  object  effected  by  the  movements  of  the 
iris,  is  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to 
the  retina.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  coated  with  a 
layer  of  dark  pigment,  so  that  no  rays  of  light  can  pass  to  the 
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I'etina,  except  such  as  are  admitted  through  the  aperture  of  the 
pupil. 

This  iris  is  very  richly  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 
Its  circular  mviscular  fibres  are  supplied  by  the  third  (by  the  short 
ciliary  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion),  and  its  radiating 
fibres,  by  the  sympathetic  and  fifth  cranial  nerve  (by  the  long 
ciliary  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve). 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  (i)  On  exposure  of  the  eye  to  a  bright  light;  (2)  when 
the  eye  is  focussed  for  near  objects ;  (3)  when  the  eyes  converge 
to  look  at  a  near  object ;  (4)  011  the  local  application  of  eserino 
(active  principle  of  Calabar  bean) ;  (5)  on  the  administration  in- 
ternally of  opium,  aconite,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  chloroform 
and  alcohol  poisoning  ;  (6)  on  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
or  stimulation  of  the  third  nerve. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs  (i)  in  a  dim  light;  (2)  when  the 
eye  is  focussed  for  distant  objects ;  (3)  on  the  local  application  of 
atropine  and  its  allied  alkaloids ;  (4)  on  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  atropine  and  its  allies ;  (5)  in  the  later  stages  of  poisoning 
by  chloroform,  opium,  and  other  drugs ;  (6)  on  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve ;  (7)  on  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  of 
its  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  front  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
The  contraction  of  the  pupil  appears  to  be  under  the  conti'ol  of 
a  centre  in  the  medulla  or  on  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  this 
is  reflexly  stimulated  by  a  bright  light,  and  the  dilatation  when 
the  reflex  centre  is  not  in  action  is  due  to  the  more  powerful 
sympathetic  action ;  but  in  addition,  it  appears  that  both  con- 
traction and  dilatation  may  be  produced  by  a  local  mechanism, 
upon  which  certain  drugs  can  act,  which  is  independent  of  and 
probably  often  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  the  central  apparatus 
of  the  third  and  sympathetic  nerve.  The  action  of  the  fifth  nerve 
upon  the  pupil  is  not  well  understood,  but  its  apparent  effect  in 
producing  dilatation  is  due  to  the  mixture  of  sympathetic  fibres 
with  its  nasal  branch.  The  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
radiating  fibres  is  believed  to  be  conveyed  not  by  the  long  ciliary 
branches  of  that  nerve,  but  by  the  short  ciliary  branches  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion. 

The  close  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  two  eyes  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  by  the  condition  of  the  pupil.  If  one  eye  be 
shaded  by  the  hand  its  pupil  will  of  course  dilate ;  but  the  pupil 
of  the  otiier  eye  will  also  dilate,  though  it  is  unshaded. 
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Ciliary  Muscle. — The  ciliari/  mmcle  is  composed  of  plaiu 
muscular  fibres,  which  form  a  narrow  zone  around  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball,  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the 
sclerotic,  and  just  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  iris.  The 
oidennost  fibres  of  this  muscle  arc  attached  in  front  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  at  their  line  of  junction,  and 
diverging  somewhat,  are  fixed  to  the  ciliary  processes,  and  a  small 
jjortion  of  the  choroid  immediately  behind  them.  The  mner  fibres 
immediately  within  the  preceding,  form  a  circular  zone  aroiaid  the 
interior  of  the  eyeball,  outside  the  ciliary  processes.  They  compose 
the  ring  formerly  called  the  ciliary  ligament. 


AccoinroDATiox. 

The  distinctness  of  the  image  formed  upon  the  retina,  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  rays  emitted  by  each  luminous  point  of  the 
object  being  brought  to  a  perfect  focus  upon  the  retina.  If  this 
focus  occur  at  a  point  either  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  retina, 
indistinctness  of  vision  ensues,  with  the  production  of  a  halo. 
The  focal  distance,  i.e.,  the  distance  of  the  point  at  which  the 
luminous  rays  from  a  lens  arc  collected,  besides  being  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  convexity  and  density  of  the  lens,  varies  with 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens,  being  greater  as  this  is 
shorter,  and  vice  versd.  Hence,  since  objects  placed  at  various 
distances  from  the  eye  can,  within  a  certain  range,  different  in 
dift'erenfc  persons,  be  seen  with  almost  equal  distinctness,  there 
must  be  some  provision  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  adapt 
itself,  so  that  whatever  length  the  focal  distance  may  be,  the  focal 
point  may  always  fall  exactly  upon  the  retina. 

This  power  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances 
lias  received  the  most  varied  explanations.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
ofl'ect  miglit  be  produced  in  either  of  two  ways,  viz.,  by  altering 
the  convexity,  and  thus  the  refracting  power,  either  of  the  cornea 
or  lens ;  or  by  changing  the  position  either  of  the  retina  or  of  the 
lens,  so  that  whether  the  object  viewed  be  near  or  distant,  and 
the  focal  distance  thus  inci'eased  or  diminished,  the  focal  points  to 
which  the  rays  are  converged  by  the  lens  may  always  be  at  the 
place  occupied  by  the  retina.  The  amount  of  either  of  these 
clianges  required  in  even  the  widest  range  of  vision,  is  extremely 
small.    For,  from  the  refractive  powers  of  the  media  of  the  eye, 
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the  difference  between  the  focal  distances  of  the  images  of  an 
object  at  such  a  distance  that  the  rays  are  parallel,  and  of  one  at 
the  distance  of  four  inches,  is  only  aboiit  o'i43  inch.  On 

this  calculation,  the  change  in  the  distance  of  the  retina  from  the 
lens  required  for  vision  at  all  distances,  supposing  the  cornea  and 
lens  to  maintain  the  same  form,  -would  not  be  more  than  about 
one  line. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  that  Helmholtz  is  right  in 

his  statement  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  eye 
for  objects  at  difiFerent  distances  is 
a  varying  shape  of  the  lens,  its  front 
surface  becoming  more  or  less  con- 
vex, according  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  looked  at.  The  nearer  the 
object,  the  more  convex  does  the 
front  surface  of  the  lens  become, 
and  vice  versd ;  the  back  surface 
taking  little  or  no  share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect  required.  The 
following  simple  experiment  illus- 
trates this  point.  If  a  small  flame 
be  held  a  little  to  one  side  of  a 
person's  eye,  an  observer  looking  at 
the  eye  from  the  other  side  sees  three  distinct  images  of  the  flame 
(fig.  404).  The  first  and  brightest  is  (i)  a  small  erec  image 
formed  by  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  cornea  :  the  second 
(2)  is  also  erect,  but  lai'ger  and  less  distinct  than  the  preceding, 
and  is  formed  at  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  lens :  the 
third  (3)  is  smaller  and  reversed,  it  is  formed  at  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens,  which  is  concave  forwards,  and  therefore,  like 
all  concave  mirrors,  gives  a  reversed  image.  If  now  the  eye  under 
observation  be  made  to  look  at  a  near  object,  the  second  image, 
becomes  smaller,  clearer,  and  approaches  the  first.  If  the  eye  be 
now  adjusted  for  a  far  point,  the  second  image  enlarges  again, 
becomes  less  distinct,  and  recedes  from  the  first.  In  both  cases 
alike  the  first  and  third  images  remain  unaltered  in  size  and  rela- 
tive position.  This  proves  that  during  accommodation  for  near 
objects  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  pQstet'ior  of  the 
lens,  remains  unaltered,  while  the  anterior  surface,  of  .the  lens 
becomes  more  convex  and  approaches  the  cornea. 


Kg.  404. — Diagram  showing  three  re- 
flections o  f  a  candle,  i,  Fx'om  the 
anterior  surface  of  comea  ;  2,  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  lens ;  3, 

.  from  the  jjosterior  surface  of  lens. 
For  further  explanation,  see  text. 
The  experiment  is  best  perfoi-med 
by  employing,'  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Hebniioltz,  teiTued  a 

;  Phakoscopc, 
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Mechanism. — Of  course  tlie  Ions  has  no  inherent  power  of 
contraction,  and  therefore  its  changes  of  outline  must  be  pro- 
iliiced  by  some  power  from  without ;  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  power  is  supjjlied  by  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  the  tensor  clioroiclece.    As  this  name  implies, 


Fig.  405. — Phnkoitcnpp,  of  IlehnhoUr,.  At  B  If  are  two  prisms,  by  whicli  the  light  of  a  candle 
is  concentrated  on  the  eye  of  tlie  person  expei-imented  with  at  C;  A  is  the  aperture  for 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  obsei'ver  notices  thi-ee  double  images,  as  in  iig.  404, 
reflected  from  tlie  eye  under  examination  wlien  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a  distant  object; 
the  position  of  the  images  having  been  noticed  the  eye  is  then  made  to  focus  a  near 
object,  such  as  a  reed  puslied  up  by  C;  the  images  from  the  anterior  smface  of  the  lens 
•will  be  obsei-ved  to  move  towards  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  lens  becoming  more 
convex. 

from  its  attachment,  it  is  able  to  draw  forwards  the  choroid 
nnd  therefore  slackens  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament 
•of  the  lens  which  arises  from  it.  The  lens  is  usually  partly 
flattened  by  the  action  of  the  suspensory  ligament ;  and  the 
ciliary  muscle  by  diminishing  the  tension  of  this  ligament 
-diminishes,  to  a  proportional  degree,  the  flattening  of  which  it 
is  the  cause.  On  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  the  lens  returns,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  to 
its  former  shape,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  its  suspensory 
ligament  (fig.  406),  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  eye 
is  usually  focussed  for  distant  objects.    In  viewing  near  objects 
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the  pupil  contracts,  the  opposite  effect  taking  place  on  with- 
drawal of  the  attention  from  near  objects,  and  fixing  it  on  those 
distant. 

Range  of  Distinct  Vision.  Near-point. — In  every  eye  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  accommodation.  If  a  book  be  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinct 
and  cannot  be  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation, 


Fig.  406. — Diagram  representing  hy  doited  linen  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  lens  on  accom- 
viodation  for  near  objects.    {E.  Landolt.) 

however  strong.  This,  which  is  termed  the  near-2)oint,  can  be 
determined  by  the  following  experiment  (Scheiner).  Two  small 
holes  are  pricked  in  a  card  with  a  pin  not  more  than  a  line 
apart,  at  any  rate  their  distance  from  each  other  must  not  exceed 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  The  card  is  held  close  in  front  of  the 
eye,  and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holes.  At  a 
moderate  distance  it  can  be  cleai'ly  focussed,  but  m  hen  brought 
ncarei",  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double  or  at 
any  rate  bhirred.  This  point  where  the  needle  ceases  to  appear 
single  is  the  near-point.  Its  distance  from  the  eye  can  of  course 
be  readily  measured.  It  is  usually  about  5  or  6  inches.  In  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  407)  the  lens  b  represents  the  eye  ;  ef 
the  two  pin-holes  in  the  card,  nn  the  retina ;  a  represents  the 
position  of  the  needle.  When  the  needle  is  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, the  two  pencils  of  light  coming  from  e  and  /,  are  focussed 
at  a  single  point  on  the  retina  n7i.  If  the  needle  be  brought 
nearer  than  the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation 
is  not  sufficient  to  focus  the  two  pencils,  they  meet  at  a  point 
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behind  the  retina.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  tlie  retina  -wci-c 
shifted  forward  to  mm.  Two  images  h.r/.  are  formed,  one  froni 
each  hole.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  two  images  arc 
produced,  tlie  lower  one  .7  really  appears  in  the  position  q,  wliilc 
the  iippcr  one  appears  in  the  position  r.  This  may  be  readily 
verified  bv  covering  the  holes  in  succession. 

Course  of  a  Bay  of  Lirjld. — With  the  help  of  the  diagram, 
representing  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye  from  before  back- 
wards, the  mode  in  which,  by  means  of  the  refracting  mc.lia 
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Fig.  407. — DUigram  of  experiment  to  ascertain  tlie  mimrrmm  distance  of  distinct  vision. 


of  the  eye,  an  image  of  an  object  of  sight  is  tlirown  on  the  retina, 
may  be  rendered  intelligible.  The  rays  of  the  cones  of  light 
emitted  by  the  points  A  n,  and  every  other  point  of  an'  object 
placed  before  the  eye,  are  first  refracted,  that  is,  are  bent  towards 
the  axis  of  the  cone,  by  the  cornea  c  c,  and  the  aqueous  humour 
contained  between  it  and  the  lens.  The  rays  of  each  cone  are 
again  refracted  and  bent  still  more  towards  its  central  ray  or  axis 
by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  E  e  ;  and  again  as  they  pass  out 
through  its  posterior  surface  into  the  less  dense  medium  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  For  a  lens  has  the  power  of  refracting  and 
causing  the  convergence  of  the  rays  of  a  cone  of  light,  not  only 
on  their  entrance  from  a  rai'er  medium  into  its  anterior  convex 
surface,  but  also  at  their  exit  from  its  posterior  convex  surface 
into  the  rarer  medium. 

In  this  manner  the  rays  of  the  cones  of  light  issuing  from  the 
points  A  and  R  are  again  collected  to  points  a  and  J) ;  and,  if  the 
retina  F  be  situated  at  a  and  b,  perfect,  though  reversed,  images 
of  the  points  A  and  n  will  be  formed  upon  it :  but  if  the  retina  he 
n6t  fit  a  and  but  either  before  or  behind  that  situation, — for 
instance  at  n  or  0, — circular  luminous  spots  c  and  /,  or  e  and  0, 
instead  of  points,  will  be  seen  ;  for  at  n  the  rays  have  not  yet 
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mot,  and  at  G  they  have  already  intersected  each  other,  and  are 
again  diverging. 

The  retina  must  therefore  be  situated  at  the  proper  focal  dis- 
tance from  the  lens,  otherwise  a  defined  image  will  not  be  formed ; 


Fig.  408. — Diagram  of  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light,  to  show  how  a  blurred  or  indistinct 
image  is  formed  if  the,  object  be  not  exactly  f ocussed  upon  retina. 

or,  in  other  words,  the  rays  emitted  by  a  given  point  of  the  object 
will  not  be  collected  into  a  corresponding  point  of  focus  upon  the 
retina. 

Defects  in  the  Optical  Apparatus. 

A.  Defects  in  the  Refracting  Media. — Under  this  head  we 
may  consider  the  defects  known  as  (i)  Myopia,  (2)  Hypermetropia, 
(3)  Astigmatism,  (4)  Spherical  Aberration,  (5)  Chromatic  Aberra- 
tion. 

The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  is  so  adjusted  that  parallel  rays 
are  brought  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  without  any  effort  of 
accommodation  (i,  fig.  409).  Hence  all  objects  except  near  ones 
(practically  all  objects  more  than  twenty  feet  off)  are  seen  without 
any  effort  of  accommodation  ;  in  other  words,  the  far-point  of  the 
normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  In  viewing  near  objects  we 
are  conscious  of  an  effort  (the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle) 
by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  rendered  more 
convex,  and  rays  which  would  otherwise  be  focussed  behind 
the  retina  are  converged  upon  the  retina  (see  dotted  lines  2, 
fig.  408). 
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1.  Myopia  (short-siglit)  (4,  fig.  409). — This  defect  is  due  to  aii 
abnormal  elongation  of  the  eye-ball.  The  eye  is  nsually  larger 
than  normal  and  is  always  longer  than  normal  ;  the  lens  is  also 
probably  too  convex.  The  retina  is  too  far  from  the  lens  and 
consequently  parallel  rays  are  focussed  in  front  of  the  retina,  and, 
crossing,  form  little  circles  on  the  retina ;  thus  the  images  of 
distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  The  eye  is,  as  it  were, 
permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point.  Rays  from  a  point  near 
the  eye  are  exactly  focussed  in  the  retina.  But  those  which  issue 
from  any  object  beyond  a  certain  distance  {far-jjoint)  cannot  be 
distinctly  focussed.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  concave  glasses 
which  cause  the  rays  entering  the  eye  to  diverge ;  hence  they  do 
not  come  to  a  focus  so  soon.  Such  glasses  of  course  are  only 
needed  to  give  a  clear  vision  of  distant  objects.  For  near  objects, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  they  are  not  required. 

2.  Hypermetropia  (long-sight)  (3,  fig.  409). — This  is  the 
reverse  defect.  The  eye  is  too  short  and  the  lens  too  flat. 
Parallel  rays  are  focussed  hehind  the  retina  :  an  effort  of  accom- 
modation is  required  to  focus  even  parallel  rays  on  the  i-etina ; 
and  when  they  are  divergent,  as  in  viewing  a  near  object,  the 
accommodation  is  insufficient  to  focus  them.  Thus  in  well- 
marked  cases  distant  objects  require  an  effort  of  accommodation 
and  near  ones  a  very  powerful  eflFort.  Thus  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
constantly  acting.  This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  convex 
glasses,  which  render  the  pencils  of  light  more  convergent.  Such 
glasses  are  of  course  especially  needed  for  near  objects,  as  in 
reading,  &c.  They  rest  the  eye  by  relieving  the  ciliary  muscle 
from  excessive  w-ork. 

3.  Astigmatism. — This  defect,  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Airy,  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian 
than  in  others.  The  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane  and 
hypermetropic  in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
crossing  each  other  cannot  both  be  focussed  at  once  ;  one  set  stand 
out  clearly  and  the  others  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  This  defect, 
which  is  present  in  a  sliglit  degree  in  all  eyes,  is  generally  seated 
in  the  cornea,  but  occasionally  in  the  lens  as  well  ;  it  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  (t.e.,  curved  only  in 
one  direction). 

4.  Spherical  Aberration.— The  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  from 
an  object  situated  at  the  side  of  tlie  field  of  vision  do  not  meet 
all  in  the  same  point,  owing  to  their  \ni0(|nal  refraction  ;  for  the 
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refraction  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a 
lens  is  greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  central  portion. 


Fig.  409. — Diagrams  aliowiiiij — i,  normal  [emmetropic]  eye  hriiigiiig  parallel  rai/s  exactly  to  a 
Jocus  on  the  retina  ;  2,  normal  eye  adopted  to  a  near  point ;  without  accommodatioB  the 
rays  would  he  focnisscd  behind  the  retina,  but  by  increasing'  the  curvatiire  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  lon.s  (shown  by  a  dotted  lino)  tlie  rays  are  focussed  on  the  j-etina 
(as  indicated  by  llie  meeting  of  the  two  dotted  lines)  ;  3,  hypermetropic  eye,  in  this  case 
the  axis  of  the  eye  is  shorter,  and  the  lens  flatter,  than  noi-mal ;  parallel  rays  ai;e 
focussed  behind  the  rc^tina ;  4,  myopic  eye ;  in  this  case  the  axis  of  the  eye  is 
abnormally  Ion;;,  and  the  lens  too  convex  ;  pnallel  rnys  are  focussed  in  front  of  the 
retina. 

This  defect  is  known  as  spherical  aberration,  and  in  the  camera, 
telescope,  microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments,  it  is  remedied 
by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular  apertiu-e  in  the 
})ath  of  the  rays  of  light,  cutting  off  all  the  marginal  rays  and 
only  allowing  the  passage  of  those  near  the  centre.    Such  cori-ec- 
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tiou  is  effected  in  the  eye  by  the  iris,  which  forms  an  annular 
diaphragm  to  cover  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  and  to  prevent 
tlie  rays  from  passing  through  any  part  of  tlie  lens  but  its  centre 
which  corresponds  to  tlie  pupil.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
is  coated  with  pigment,  to  prevent  the  passfige  of  rays  of  light 
through  its  substance.  The  image  of  an  ol)ji>ct  will  be  most 
defined  and  distinct  when  the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  object  at  the 
proper  distance  for  vision,  and  the  light  abundant  ;  so  that,  while 
a  sufficient  number  of  rays  are  admitted,  the  narrowness  of  the 
pupil  may  prevent  the  jjroduction  of  indistinctness  of  the  image 
by  sphencal  ahermtion.  But  even  the  image  formed  by  the  rays 
passing  through  the  circmiaference  of  the  lens,  when  the  pujjil  is 
much  dilated,  as  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  feeble  light,  may,  under 
certain  circiunstances,  be  well  defined. 

Distinctness  of  vision  is  further  secured  by  the  outer  suiface  of 
the  retina  as  well  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
processes,  being  coated  with  black  j^igment,  which  absorbs  any  rays 
of  light  that  may  be  reflected  within  the  eye,  and  prevents  their 
being  thrown  again  upon  tlie  retina  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
images  there  fonned.  The  iiigment  of  the  retina  is  cspocially 
important  in  this  respect ;  for  with  the  exception  of  its  outer 
layer  the  retina  is  very  transparent,  and  if  the  surface  behind 
it  were  not  of  a  dark  colour,  but  capable  of  reflecting  the 
light,  the  luminous  rays  which  had  already  acted  on  the  retina 
would  be  reflected  again  through  it,  and  would  fall  upon  other 
parts  of  the  same  membrane,  iDroduciug  both  dazzling  from 
excessive  light,  and  indistinctness  of  the  images. 

5.  Chromatic  Aberration. — In  the  passage  of  light  thi-ougli 
an  ordinary  convex  lens,  decomjjosition  of  each  ray  into  its  ele- 
mentary coloured  jiarts  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin 
appears  around  the  image,  owing  to  the  unequal  refraction  wliicli 
the  elementary  colours  undergo.  In  o])tical  instruments  this, 
whicii  is  termed  chromatic  aberration,  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
two  or  more  lenses,  diftering  in  shape  and  density,  the  second  of 
which  continues  or  increases  the  refraction  of  the  rays  in-oduccd 
by  the  first,  but  by  recombining  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray 
into  its  original  white  light,  corrects  any  chromatic  aberration 
whicli  may  have  resulted  from  the  first.  It  is  probable  tliat  the 
unequal  refractive  power  of  the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the 
a-etina  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guai'd 
iigainst  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration.    The  human  eye  is 
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achromatic,  however,  ouly  so  long  as  the  image  is  received  at  its 
focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so  long  as  the  eye  adapts  itself 
to  the  different  distances  of  sight.  If  either  of  these  conditions 
l)e  interfered  with,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is 
produced. 

An  oi'diuary  ray  of  white  light  in  passing  through  a  prism,  is 
refracted,  i.e.,  bent  out  of  its  course,  but  the  different  coloured 
rays  which  go  to  make  up  white  light  are  refracted  in  different 
dcgi'ees,  and  therefore  appear  as  coloured  bands  fading  off  into 
each  other  :  thus  a  coloured  band  known  as  the  "  spectrum  "  is 
produced,  the  colours  of  which  are  arranged  as  follows  —  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet ;  of  these  the  red 
ray  is  the  least,  and  the  violet  the  most  refracted.  Hence,  as 
Helmholtz  has  shown,  a  small  white  object  cannot  be  accurately 
focussed  on  the  retina,  for  if  we  focus  for  the  red  rays,  the  violet 
are  out  of  focus,  and  vice  versd:  such  objects,  if  not  exactly 
focussed,  are  often  seen  suiTOunded  by  a  pale  yellowish  or  bluish 
fringe. 

For  similar  reasons  a  red  surface  looks  nearer  than  a  blue  one 
at  an  equal  distance,  because,  the  red  rays  being  less  refrangible, 
a  stronger  effort  of  accommodation  is  necessary  to  focus  them, 
and  the  eye  is  adjusted  as  if  for  a  nearer  object,  and  therefore  the 
red  surface  appears  nearer. 

From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  ofa  small  white 
object,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fi-inge.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  Irradiation.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  a 
white  square  on  a  black  ground  appears  larger  than  a  black  square 
of  the  same  size  on  white  ground. 

As  an  optical  instrument,  the  eye  is  siqjcrior  to  the  eamem  in  the  following, 
among  many  other  particulars,  which  may  be  enumerated  in  detail,  i.  The 
correctness  of  images  even  in  a  large  field  of  view.  2.  The  simplicity  and 
efficiency  of  the  means  by  which  chromatic  aberration  is  avoided.  3.  The 
perfect  efficiency  of  its  adaptation  to  different  distances.  In  the  photo- 
graphic camera,  it  is  well  known  that  only  a  comparatively  small  object 
can  be  accurately  focussed.  In  the  photograph  of  a  large  object  near  at 
hand,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  arc  always  more  or  less  hazy,  and  vertical 
lines  appear  curved.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  image  produced 
by  a  convex  lens  is  really  slightly  curved  and  can  Only  be  received  without 
distortion  on  a  slightly  curved  concave  screen,  hence  the  distortion  on  a 
flat  surface  of  ground  glass.  It  is  different  with  the  eye,  since  it  possesses 
a  concave  background,  upon  which  the  field  of  vision  is  depicted,  and  with 
which  the  curved  form  of  the  image  coincides  exactly.  Thus,  the  defect 
of  the  camera  obscura  is  entirely  avoided  ;  for  the  eye  is  able  to  embrace 
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a,  large  field  of  vision,  the  margins  of  which  are  depicted  distinctly  and 
without  distortion.  If  the  retina  had  a  plane  surface  like  the  ground  glass 
plate  in  a  camera,  it  must  necessarily  be  much  larger  than  is  really  the  case 
if  we  were  to  see  as  much ;  moreover,  the  central  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision  alone  would  give  a  good  clear  picture.    (I!crn stein.) 

B.  Defective  Accommodation  —  Presbyopia. — This  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation 
which  is  part  of  the  general  decay  of  old  age.  In  consequence  the 
patient  would  be  obliged  in  readiug  to  hold  his  book  further  and 
further  away  in  order  to  focus  the  letters,  till  at  last  the  letters, 
are  held  too  far  for  distinct  vision.  The  defect  is  remedied  by 
weak  convex  glasses,  which  arc  very  commonly  worn  by  old  people. 
It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  gradual  increase  in  density  of  the  lens, 
which  is  unable  to  swell  out  and  become  convex  when  near 
objects  are  looked  at,  and  also  to  a  weakening  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  a  general  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  parts  concerned  in 
the  mechanism. 


Excitation  of  the  Retina. — Light  is  the  normal  agent  in 
the  excitation  of  the  retina.  The  only  laj'er  of  the  retina  capable 
of  reacting  to  the  stimulus  is  the  rods  and  cones.  The  proofs  of 
this  statement  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

(i.)  The  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  retina, 
where  the  rods  and  cones  are  absent,  is  insensitive  to  light  and  is 
called  the  Uind  sjyot.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  very  readily  demon- 
strated. If  wc  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being  closed,  upon  a  point 
at  such  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  object,  that  the  image  of  the 
latter  must  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  this  image  is  lost  either  instantaneously,  or  very  soon.  If, 
for  example,  we  close  the  left  eye,  and  direct  the  axis  of  the  right 


eye  steadily  towards  the  circular  spot  here  represented,  while  the 
page  is  held  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  from  the  eye,  both 
dot  and  cross  are  visible.  On  gradually  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  the  object,  by  removing  the  book  farther  and 
farther  from  the  face,  and  still  keeping  the  riglit  eye  steadily  on 
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the  dot,  it  will  be  found  that  suddenly  the  cross  disappears  from 
view,  while  on  removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  suddenly  comes 
in  sight  again.  The  cause  of  tiiis  phenomenon  is  simply  that  the 
portion  of  retina  which  is  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  is  quite  blind  ;  and  therefoi'e  that  when  it  alone  occxijiies 
the  field  of  vision,  objects  cease  to  be  visible.  (2.)  In  the  fovea 
centralis  and  macvila  lutea  which  contain  rods  and  cones  but  no 
optic  nerve-fibres,  light  produces  the  gi'eatest  effect.  In  the 
latter,  cones  occur  in  larger  numbers,  and  in  the  former  cones 
without  rods  are  found,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  retino.  which  is 
not  so  sensitive  to  light,  there  are  fewer  cones  than  rods.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  cones  are  even  more  important  to 
vision  than  rods.  (3.)  If  a  small  lighted  candle  be  moved  to  and 
fro  at  the  side  of  and  close  to  one  eye  in  a  dark  room  while  the 
eyes  look  steadily  forward  into  the  darkness,  a  remarkable  branch- 
ing figure  (Furkinje's  figures)  is  seen  floating  before  the  eye,  con- 
sisting of  dark  lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle  moves,  the 
figin-e  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  its  whole  appear- 
ance there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed  picture  of  tlie 
retinal  vessels  projected  before  the  eye.  The  two  large  branching 
arteries  passing  up  and  down  from  the  optic  disc  are  clearly  visible 
together  with  their  minutest  branches.  A  little  to  one  side  of  the 
■disc,  in  a  part  free  from  vessels,  is  seen  the  yellow  spot  in  the 
form  of  a  slight  depression.  This  remarkable  appearance  is 
doubtless  due  to  shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  cast  by  the  candle. 
The  branches  of  these  vessels  ai-e  chiefly  distributed  in  the 
nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers  ;  and  since  the  light  of  the  candle 
falls  on  the  I'etinal  vessels  from  in  front,  the  shadow  is  cast  behind 
them,  and  hence  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  perceive  the 
•shadows  must  also  lie  behind  the  vessels.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
clear  proof  that  the  light-perceiving  elements  of  the  retina  are  not 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  forming  the  innermost  layer  of  the 
retina,  but  the  external  layers  of  the  retina,  almost  certainly  the 
rods  and  cones,  which  indeed  appear  to  be  the  special  terminations 
of  the  optic  nerve-fibres. 

Duration  of  Visual  Sensations. — The  duration  of  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  a  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  impression  which  produces  it.  However 
brief  the  luminous  impression,  the  eftect  on  the  retina  always  lasts 
for  about  one-eighth  of  a  second.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in 
motion,  say  a  horse,  to  be.  revealed  on  a  dark  night  by  a  flasli  of 
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lightning.  The  object  would  be  seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of 
a  second,  but  it  would  not  appear  in  motion ;  because,  although 
the  imaoe  remained  on  the  retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really 
revealed  for  such  an  extremely  short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning- 
being  almost  instantaneous)  that  no  appreciable  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  object  could  have  taken  place  in  the  period  during- 
which  it  was  revealed  to  the  retina  of  the  observer.  And  the 
same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse  way.  The  spokes  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as  distinct  objects,  because  at  every 
point  of  the  field  of  vision  over  which  the  revolving  spokes 
pass,  a  given  impression  has  not  faded  before  another  comes  to 
replace  it.  Thus  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  wheel  appears 
occupied. 

The  duration  of  the  after-sensation,  produced  by  an  object,  is 
greater  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  duration  of  the  impression  which 
caused  it.  Hence  the  image  of  a  bx'ight  object,  as  of  the  panes  of 
a  window  through  Avhich  the  liglit  is  shining,  may  be  perceived  in 
the  retina  for  a  considerable  period,  if  we  have  previously  kept 
our  eyes  fixed  for  some  time  on  it.  But  the  image  in  this  case  is 
negative.  If,  however,  after  shutting  the  eyes  for  some  time,  we 
open  them  and  look  at  an  object  for  an  instant,  and  again  close 
them,  the  after-image  is  positive. 

Intensity  of  Visual  Sensations. — ^It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
more  luminous  a  body  the  more  intense  is  the  sensation  it  pro- 
duces. But  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  is  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  luminosity  of  the  object.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  light  to  have  a  certain  intensity  before  it  can  excite  the 
retina,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  an  arbiti'ary  limit  to  the  power  of 
excitability.  As  in  other  sensations,  so  also  in  visual  sensations, 
a  stimulus  may  be  too  feeble  to  produce  a  sensation.  If  it  be 
increased  in  amount  sufficiently  it  begins  to  produce  an  eifect 
which  is  increased  on  the  increase  of  the  stimulation ;  this  increase 
in  the  effect  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the 
excitation,  but,  according  to  Fechner's  law,  "  as  the  logarithm  of 
the  stimulus,"  i.e.,  in  each  sensation,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  the  increase  in  tlie  stimulus  and  the  increase  in  the 
sensation,  this  constant  ratio  for  each  sensation  expresses  the  least 
perceptible  increase  in  the  sensation  or  minimal  increment  of 
excitation. 

This  law,  which  is  true  only  witliin  certain  limits,  may  be  best 
understood  by  an  example.    When  the  retina  has  been  stimulated 
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by  the  light  of  one  candle,  the  light  of  two  candles  will  produce  a 
difference  in  sensation  which  can  be  distinctly  felt.  If,  however, 
the  first  stimulus  had  been  that  of  an  electric  light,  the  addition 
of  the  light  of  a  candle  would  make  no  difference  in  the  sensation. 
So,  generally,  for  an  additional  stimulus  to  be  felt,  it  may  be 
proportionately  small  if  the  original  stimulus  have  been  small,  and 
must  be  greater  if  the  original  stimulus  have  been  great.  The 
stimulus  increases  as  the  ordinary  numbers,  while  the  sensation 
increases  as  the  logarithm. 

The  Ophthalmoscope. —  Part  of  the  light  which  enters  the  eye 
is  absorbed,  and  produces  some  change  in  the  retina,  of  which  we 
shall  treat  further  on ;  the  rest  is  reflected. 

Every  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  see  the  fundus  or  back  of  another  person's  eye  by 
simply  looking  into  it.  The  interior  of  the  eye  forms  a  perfectly 
black  background  to  the  pupil.  The  same  remark  applies  to  an 
ordinary  photographic  camera,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
difficulty  we  experience  in  seeing  into  a  room  from  the  street 
through  the  window,  unless  the  room  be  lighted  within.  In  the 
case  of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  choroid, 
tis  mentioned  above ;  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that  every  such  ray 
is  reflected  straight  back  to  the  source  of  light  {e.g.,  candle),  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  without  intercepting 
the  incident  light  from  the  candle,  as  well  as  the  reflected  rays 
from  the  retina.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  use  of  the 
<jphthalmosco2:)e. 

The  ophthalmoscope,  brought  into  use  by  Helmholtz,  consists  in  its 
simplest  form  of  a,  a  slightly  concaA'e  mirror  of  metal  or  silvered  glass 
perforated  in  the  centre,  and  fixed  into  a  handle ;  and  h,  a  biconvex  lens 
of  about  2|-3  inches  focal  length.  Two  methods  of  examining  the  eye 
with  this  instrument  are  in  common  use — the  dtvcct  and  the  indirect :  both 
methods  of  investigation  should  be  employed.  A  normal  eye  should  be 
examined  ;  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  atropia  (two  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  of 
liom-atropia  hydrobromate,  should  be  instilled  about  twenty  minutes  before 
the  examination  is  commenced  ;  the  ciliary  muscle  is  thereby  paralysed,  the 
power  of  accommodation  is  abolished,  and  the  pupil  is  dilated.  This  will 
materially  facilitate  the  examination  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  observe  all 
the  details  to  be  presently  described  without  the  use  of  this  drug.  The 
room-being  now  darkened,  the  observer  seats  himself  in  front  of  the  person 
whose  eye  he  is  about  to  examine,  placing  himself  upon  a  somewhat  higlier 
level.  A  brilliant  and  steady  light  is  placed  close  to  the  left  ear  of  the 
patient.    The  atropia  having  been  put  into  the  right  eye  otily  of  the  patient. 
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this  eye  is  examined.  Taking  the  mirror  in  liis  right  hand,  and  looking 
through  the  eentral  hole,  the  operator  directs  a  beam  of  light  into  the  eye 
of  the  patient.  A  red  glare,  known  as  the  reflex,  is  seen  ;  it  is  due  to  the 
illumination  of  the  retina.  The  patient  is  then  told  to  look  at  the  little 
linger  of  the  observer's  right  hand  as  he  holds  the  miiTor  ;  to  eifect  this  the 
eye  is  rotated  somewhat  inwards,  and  at  tlic  same  time  the  reflex  changes 
from  red  to  a  lighter  colour,  owing  to  the 
reflection  from  the  optic  disc.  The  ob- 
server now  approximates  the  mirror,  and 
with  it  his  eye  to  the  eye  of  the  patient, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  light  fixed  upon 
the  pupil,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  reflex.  At 
a  certain  point,  which  varies  with  ditlercnt 
eyes,  but  is  usually  when  there  is  an  in- 
terval of  about  two  or  three  inches  between 
the  observed  and  the  observing  eye,  the 
vessels  of  the  retina  will  become  visible 
as  lines  running  in  difEerent  directions. 
Distinguish  the  smaller  and  brighter  red 
arteries  from  the  larger  and  darker 
coloured  veins.  Examine  carefully  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  i.e.  the  red  surface — 
until  the  optic  disc  is  seen  ;  trace  its  cir- 
cular outline,  and  observe  the  small  cen- 
tral white  spot,  the  porus  opticus,  or 
physiological  2> it :  near  the  centre  is  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina  breaking  up 
upon  the  disc  into  branches ;  veins  also 
are  present,  and  correspond  roughly  to  the 
course  of  the  arteries.  Trace  the  vessels 
over  the  disc  on  to  the  retina.  The  optic 
disc  is  bounded  by  two  delicate  rings,  the 
more  external  being  the  choroidal,  whilst 
the  more  internal  is  the  sclerotic  opening. 
Somewhat  to  the  outer  side,  and  only 
visible  after  some  practice,  is  the  yellow 
■ipot,  with  the  small  lighter-coloured /ofm 
re.ntralis  in  its  centre.  This  constitutes 
the  direct  method  of  examination  ;  by 
it  the  various  details  of  the  fundus  are 

seen  as  they  really  exist,  and  it  is  this  metliod  which  should  be  adopted  for 
ordinary  use. 

If  the  observer  is  ametropic,  i.e.,  is  myopic  or  hypermetropic,  he  will  be 
unable  to  employ  the  direct  method  of  examination  until  he  has  remedied 
his  defective  vision  by  the  use  of  proper  glasses. 

In  the  indirect  method  the  patient  is  placed  as  before,  and  the  operator 
holds  the  mirror  in  his  right  hand  at  a  distance  of  twelve  to  eigliteen  inclics 
from  the  patient's  right  eye.  At  the  same  time  he  rests  his  little  finger 
lightly  upon  the  temple,  and  holding  the  lens  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, two  or  three  inches  in  front  of  the  patient's  eye,  directs  the  light 
through  the  lens  into  the  eye.  The  red  reflex,  and  subsequently  the  white 
one,  having  been  gaine.l,  the  operator  shnvly  moves  his  mirror,  and  with  it 


Fig.  410.  —  The  ophthalmoscope. 
The  small  upper  min'or  is  for 
direct,  the  larger  for  indirect 
illumination. 
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his  eye,  towards  or  away  from  the  face  of  the  patient,  until  the  outline  of 
one  of  the  retinal  vessels  becomes  visible,  when  very  slight  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  will  suffice  to  bring  into  view  the  details  of  the 
fundus  above  described,  but  the  image  will  be  an  inverted  one.  The  lens 
should  be  kept  fixed  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  the  mirror  being 
alone  moved  until  the  disc  becomes  visible  :  should  the  image  of  the  mirroi', 
however,  obscure  the  disc,  the  lens  may  be  slightly  tilted. 

Visual  Purple. — The  method  by  which  a  ray  of  light  is  able 
to  stimulate  the  endings  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  visual  sensation  is  perceived  by  the  cerebrum  is 
not  yet  understood.  It  is  supposed  that  the  change  effected  by 
the  agency  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  retina  is  in  fact 
a  chemical  alteration  in  the  protoplasm,  and  that  this  change 
stimulates  the  optic  nerve-endings.  The  discovery  of  a  certain 
temporary  reddish-purple  pigmentation  of  the  outer  limbs  of  the 
retinal  rods  in  certain  animals  {e.g.,  frogs)  which  have  been  killed 
in  the  dark,  forming  the  so-called  visual  i^urple,  appeared  likely  to 
offer  some  explanation  of  the  matter,  especially  as  it  was  also  found 
that  the  pigmentation  disappeared  when  the  retina  was  exposed 
to  light,  and  re-appeared  when  the  light  was  removed,  and  also 
that  it  underwent  distinct  changes  of  colour  when  other  than  white 
light  was  used.  The  visual  purple  cannot  however  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  due  production  of  visual  sensations,  as  it  is  absent 
from  the  retinal  cones,  and  from  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea 
centi-alis  of  the  human  retina,  and  does  not  appear  to  exist  at  all 
in  the  retinas  of  some  animals,  e.g.,  bat,  dove,  and  hen,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  possessed  of  good  vision. 

If  the  operation  be  performed  quickly  enough,  the  image  of  an  object  may 
be  fixed  in  the  pigment  on  the  retina  by  soaking  the  retina  of  an  animal , 
which  has  been  killed  in  the  dark,  in  alum  solution. 

Electrical  Currents. — According  to  the  careful  researches  of  Dewar  and 
McKendrick,  and  of  Holmgren,  it  appears  that  the  stimulus  of  light  is  able- 
to  produce  a  variation  of  the  natural  electrical  current  of  the  retina.  The 
current  is  at  first  increased  and  then  diminished.  McKendrick  believes 
that  this  is  the  electrical  expression  of  those  chemical  changes  in  the  retina, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 


Visual  Perceptions  and  Judgments. 

Reversion  of  the  Image. — The  direction  given  to  the  rays 
by  their  refraction  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  central  ray,  or  axis 
of  the  cone,  towards  which  the  rays  arc  bent.  The  image  of  any 
point  of  an  object  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  (the  exceptions  to  which 
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need  not  here  be  stated),  always  formed  in  a  line  identical  with 
the  axis  of  the  cone  of  light,  as  in  the  line  of  b  a,  or  a  h  (fig.  411), 
so  that  the  spot  where  the  image  of  any  point  will  be  formed  upon 
the  retina  may  be  determined  by  prolonging  the  central  ray  of  the 
cone  of  light,  or  that  ray  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
pupil.  Thus  A  6  is  the  axis  or  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light 
issuing  from  a  ;  b  «  the  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light  issuing 
from  B ;  the  image  of  a  is  formed  at  h,  the  image  of  B  at  «,  in  the 
inverted  position  ;  therefore  what  in  the  object  was  above  is  in  the 
image  below,  and  vice  versd, — the  right-hand  part  of  the  object  is 
in  the  image  to  the  left,  the  left-hand  to  the  right.    If  an  opening 


Fig.  411. — Diagram  of  the,  formation  of  the  image  on  the  retiim. 

be  made  in  an  eye  at  its  superior  surface,  so  that  the  retina  can 
be  seen  through  the  vitreoi;s  humour,  this  reversed  image  of  any 
bright  object,  such  as  the  windows  of  the  room,  may  be  perceived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Or  still  better,  if  the  eye  of  any  albino 
animal,  such  as  a  white  rabbit,  in  which  the  coats,  from  the 
absence  of  pigment,  are  transparent,  is  dissected  clean,  and  held 
with  the  cornea  towards  the  window,  a  very  distinct  image  of  the 
window  completely  inverted  is  seen  depicted  on  the  posterior 
translucent  wall  of  the  eye.  Volkmann  has  also  shown  that  a 
similar  experiment  may  be  successfully  performed  in  a  living- 
person  possessed  of  large  prominent  eyes,  and  an  \inusxially  trans- 
parent sclerotic. 

An  image  formed  at  any  point  on  the  retina  is  referred  to  a 
point  outside  the  eye,  lying- on  a  straight  line  drawn  from  tlie  point 
on  the  retina  outwards  tlirougli  the  centre  of  tlic  pupil.  Tims  an 
image  on  the  left  side  of  the  retina  is  referred  by  the  mind  to  an 
object  on  the  right  side  of  the  eye,  and  vice  versd.  Thus  all 
images  on  the  retina  are  mentally,  as  it  were,  projected  in  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  objects  are  seen  erect  though  the  image  on  the 
retina  is  reversed.    Much  needless  confusion  and  difficulty  have 
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■been  raised  ou  this  subject  for  want  of  remembering  that  when 
we  are  said  to  see  an  object,  the  mind  is  merely  conscious  of  the 
picture  on  the  retina,  and  when  it  refers  it  to  the  external  object, 
or  "projects"  it  outside  the  eye,  it  necessarily  reverses  it  and  sees 
the  object  as  erect,  though  the  retinal  image  is  inverted.  This 
is  further  corroborated  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Thus  an  object 
Avhose  pictui'e  falls  on  the  left  half  of  the  retina  is  reached  by  the 
right  hand,  and  hence  is  said  to  lie  to  the  right.  Or,  again,  an 
object  M'hose  image  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  retina  is 
readily  touched  by  the  feet,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  field,  and  so  on. 

Hence  it  is,  also,  that  no  discordance  arises  between  the  sensa- 
tions of  inverted  vision  and  those  of  touch,  which  perceives  every- 
thing in  its  erect  position ;  for  the  images  of  all  objects,  even  of 
our  own  limbs,  in  the  retina,  are  equally  inverted,  and  therefore 
maintain  the  same  relative  position. 

Even  the  image  of  our  hand,  while  used  in  touch,  is  seen  in- 
verted. The  position  in  which  we  see  objects,  we  call,  therefore, 
the  erect  position.  A  mere  lateral  inversion  of  our  body  in  a 
mirror,  where  the  right  hand  occupies  the  left  of  the  image,  is 
indeed  scarcely  remarked  :  and  there  is  but  little  discordance 
between  the  sensations  acquired  by  touch  in  regulating  our  move- 
ments by  the  image  in  the  mirror,  and  those  of  sight,  as,  for 
example,  in  tying  a  knot  in  the  cravat.  There  is  some  want  of 
harmony  here,  on  account  of  the  inversion  being  only  lateral,  and 
not  complete  in  all  directions. 

The  perception  of  the  erect  position  of  objects  aj^pears,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  mind.  And  this  leads  us  to 
a  consideration' of  the  several  other  properties  of  the  retina,  and  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  mind  in  the  several  other  parts  of  the  act 
of  vision.  To  these  belong  not  merely  the  act  of  sensation  itself 
and  the  perception  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  retina,  as 
light  and  colours,  but  also  the  conversion  of  the  mere  images 
depicted  in  the  retina  into  ideas  of  an  extended  field  of  vision,  of 
proximity  and  distance,  of  the  form  and  size  of  objects,  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  different  parts  of  the  retina  upon  each 
other,  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  eyes,  and  some  other 
phenomena. 

Field  of  Vision. — The  actual  size  of  the  field  of  vision  depends 
on  the  extent  of  the  retina,  for  only  so  many  images  can  be  seen  at 
any  one  time  as  can  occupy  the  retina  at  the  same  time ;  and  thus 
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considered,  the  retina,  the  conditions  of  which  are  perceived  by  the 
brain,  is  itself  the  field  of  vision.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  individual 
the  size  of  the  field  of  vision  has  no  determinate  limits  ;  sometimes 
it  appears  very  small,  at  another  time  very  large ;  for  the  mind 
has  the  power  of  projecting  images  on  the  retina  towards  the 
exterior.  Hence  the  mental  field  of  vision  is  very  small  when  the 
sphere  of  the  action  of  the  mind  is  limited  to  impediments  near 
the  eye  :  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  very  extensive  when  the  projection 
of  the  images  on  the  retina  towards  the  exterior,  by  the  influence 
of  the  mind,  is  not  impeded.  It  is  very  small  when  we  look  into 
a  hollow  body  of  small  capacity  held  before  the  eyes ;  large  w'hen 


we  look  out  upon  the  landscape  through  a  small  opening  ;  more 
extensive  when  we  look  at  the  landscape  thl'ough  a  window ;  and 
most  so  when  our  view  is  not  confined  by  any  near  object.  In 
all  these  cases  the  idea  which  we  receive  of  the  size  of  the  field  of 
vision  is  very  difl'erent,  although  its  absolute  size  is  in  all  the 
same,  being  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the  retina.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  mind  is  constantly  co-operating  in  the  acts  of 
vision,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  difiicult  to  say  what  belongs  to 
mere  sensation,  and  what  to  the  influence  of  the  mind.  By  a 
mental  operation  of  this  kind,  we  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  size 
of  individual  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision. 
To  illustrate  this,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  fig.  412. 

The  angle  x,  included  between  the  decussating  central  rays  of 
two  cones  of  light  issuing  from  different  points  of  an  object,  is 
called  the  optical  angle — amjulus  opticus  seu  visorius.  This  angle 
becomes  larger,  the  greater  the  distance  between  the  points  a  and 
B ;  and  since  tiie  angles  a;  and  9/  arc  equal,  the  distance  between 
the  points  a  and  h  in  the  image  on  the  retina  increases  as  the 
angle  becomes  larger.  Objects  at  difl'erent  distances  from  the  eye, 
but  having  the  same  optical  angle  ,r — for  example,  the  objects,  c, 
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d,  and  e, — must  also  throw  images  of  equal  size  upon  the  retina ; 
and,  if  they  occupy  the  same  angle  of  the  field  of  vision,  their 
image  must  occupy  the  same  spot  in  the  retina. 

Nevertheless,  these  images  appear  to  the  mind  to  be  of  very 
unequal  size  when  the  ideas  of  distance  and  proximity  come  into 
play ;  for,  from  the  image  a  h,  the  mind  forms  the  conception  of  a 
visual  space  extending  to  e,  d,  or  c,  and  of  an  object  of  the  size 
which  that  represented  by  the  image  on  the  retina  appears  to 
have  when  vi(  wed  close  to  the  eye,  or  luider  the  most  iisual 
circumstances. 

Estimation  of  Size. — Our  estimate  of  the  size  of  various 
objects  is  based  partly  on  the  visual  angle  under  which  they  are 
seen,  but  much  more  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  their  distance. 
Thus  a  lofty  mountain  many  miles  off  may  be  seen  under  the  same 
visual  angle  as  a  small  hill  near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  that  the 
former  is  much  the  larger  object  because  we  know  it  is  much 
further  off  than  the  hill.  Our  estimate  of  distance  is  often 
erroneous,  and  consequently  the  estimate  of  size  also.  Thus 
persons  seen  walliing  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  against  a  clear 
twylight  sky  appear  unusually  large,  because  we  over-estimate 
their  distance,  and  for  similar  reasons  most  objects  in  a  fog  appear 
immensely  magnified.  The  same  mental  process  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  of  depth  in  the  field  of  vision ;  this  idea  being  fixed  in  our 
mind  principally  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  we  ourselves  move 
forwards,  different  images  in  succession  become  depicted  on  our 
retina,  so  that  we  seem  to  pass  between  these  images,  which  to 
the  mind  is  the  same  thing  as  passing  between  the  objects 
themselves. 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  external  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  present  to  it ;  and  our 
own  body,  with  which  they  come  into  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  the  hand  appeai-s  as 
large  as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  fix)m  it,  for 
a  part  of  our  body  in  which  a  sensation  is  excited,  is  here  the 
measure  by  which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  lu 
the  sense  of  vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are  mere 
fractions  of  the  objects  themselves  realised  upon  the  retina,  the 
extent  of  which  remains  constantly  the  same.  But  tlie  imagina- 
tion, which  analyses  the  sensations  of  vision,  invests  the  images  of 
objects,  together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  retina,  with 
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very  varying  dimensions ;  the  relative  size  of  the  image  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected  parts  of 
the  rethia  to  the  whole  retina,  alone  remaining  unaltered. 

Estimation  of  Direction, — The  direction  in  which  an  object 
is  seen,  depends  on  the  part  of  the  retina  which  receives  the 
image,  and  ou  the  distance  of  this  part  from,  and  its  relation  to, 
the  central  point  of  the  retina.  Thus,  objects  of  which  the 
images  fall  upon  the  same  parts  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  same 
visual  direction;  and  when,  by  the  action  of  the  mind,  the 
images  or  affections  of  the  retina  are  projected  into  the  exterior 
world,  the  relation  of  the  images  to  each  other  remains  the 
same. 

Estimation  of  Form. — The  estimation  of  the  form  of  bodies 
by  sight  is  the  result  partly  of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of 
the  association  of  ideas.  Since  the  form  of  the  images  perceived 
by  the  retina  depends  wholly  on  the  outline  of  the  part  of  the 
retina  affected,  the  sensation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  distinction 
of  only  superficial  forms  of  each  other,  as  of  a  square  from  a  circle. 
But  the  idea  of  a  solid  body  as  a  sphere,  or  a  body  of  three  or 
more  dimensions,  e.g.,  a  cube,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  action 
of  the  mind  constructing  it  from  the  difiei'ent  superficial  images 
seen  in  different  positions  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object, 
and,  as  shown  by  Wheatstone  and  illustrated  in  the  stereoscope, 
from  two  different  perspective  projections  of  the  body  being 
presented  simultaneously  to  the  mind  by  the  two  eyes.  Hence, 
when,  in  adult  age,  sight  is  suddenly  restored  to  persons  blind 
from  infancy,  all  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  appear  at  first  as  if 
painted  flat  on  one  surfixce ;  and  no  idea  of  solidity  is  formed 
until  after  long  exercise  of  the  sense  of  vision  combined  with  that 
of  touch. 

The  clearness  with  which  an  object  is  perceived  irrespective  of 
accommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  rods  and  cones  which  its  retinal  image  covers.  Hence  the 
nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  limits)  the  more 
clearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Moreover,  if  we  want  carefully  to 
examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it,  so 
that  its  image  shall  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  where  an  image  of  a 
given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  retina.  It  has  been  found  that  the  images  of  two  points 
must  be  at  least  -rirsoT)  i"-  ^V^^'^  ^n  the  yellow  spot  in  order  to  be 
distinguished  separately ;  if  the  images  are  nearer  together,  the 
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points  appear  as  one.  The  diameter  of  each  cone  in  this  part  of 
the  retina  is  about  -5-2^0^0  i^^- 

Estimation  of  Movement. — We  judge  of  the  motion  of  an 
object,  partly  from  the  motion  of  its  image  over  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  and  partly  from  the  motion  of  our  eyes  following  it.  If 
the  image  upon  the  retina  moves  while  our  eyes  and  our  bod}^  are 
at  rest,  we  conclude  that  the  object  is  changing  its  relative  position 
with  regard  to  ourselves.  In  such  a  case  the  movement  of  the 
object  may  be  apparent  only,  as  when  we  are  standing  upon  a  body 
Avhich  is  in  motion,  such  as  a  ship.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
image  does  not  move  with  regard  to  the  retina,  but  remains  fixed 
upon  the  same  spot  of  that  membrane,  while  our  eyes  follow  the 
moving  body,  we  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  object  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  action  to  move  the  eye.  If  the  image  moves 
over  the  surface  of  the  retina  while  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are 
acting  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  this  motion, 
as  in  reading,  we  infer  that  the  object  is  stationary,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  merely  altering  the  relations  of  our  eyes  to  the  object. 
Sometimes  the  object  appears  to  move  when  both  object  and  eye 
are  fixed,  as  in  vertigo. 

The  mind  can,  by  the  faculty  of  attention,  concentrate  its  actiAaty 
more  or  less  exclusively  upon  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch 
alternately.  When  exclusively  occupied  with  the  action  of  one 
sense,  it  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  sensations  of  the  others.  The 
mind,  when  deeply  immersed  in  contemplations  of  another  nature, 
is  indifferent  to  the  actions  of  the  sense  of  sight,  as  of  every  other 
sense.  We  often,  when  deep  in  thought,  have  our  eyes  open  and 
fixed,  but  see  nothing,  because  of  the  stimulus  of  ordinary  light 
being  imable  to  excite  the  bi'ain  to  perception,  when  otherwise 
engaged.  The  attention  which  is  tlms  jiecessary  for  vision,  is 
necessary  also  to  analyse  what  the  field  of  vision  presents.  The 
mind  does  not  perceive  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  field  of 
vision  at  the  same  time  with  equal  acuteness,  but  dii'ects  itself 
first  to  one  and  then  to  another.  The  sensation  becomes  more 
intense,  according  as  the  particular  object  is  at  the  time  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  mental  contemplation.  Any  compound  mathe- 
matical figure  i^roduces  a  different  impi-ession  according  as  the 
attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  it. 
Thus  in  fig.  413,  we  may  in  succession  have  a  vivid  perception  of 
the  whole,  or  of  distinct  parts  onl}- ;  of  the  six  triangles  near  the 
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outer  circle,  of  the  hexagou  in  the  middle,  or  of  the  three  large 
triangles.  The  more  numerous  and  varied  the  parts  of  which  a 
figure  is  composed  the  more  scope  does  it  afford  for  the  play  of 
the  attention.  Hence  it  is  that  architectural  ornaments  have  an 
enlivening  effect  on  the  sense  of  vision,  since  they  afford  constantl}' 
fresh  subject  for  the  action  of  the  mind. 

Colour  Sensations. — If  a  ray  of  sunlight  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  prism,  it  is  decomposed  by  its  passage 
into  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  called  the 
colours  of  the  sjjectrum ;  they  are  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  The  red 
rays  are  the  least  turned  out  of  their  coui'se  by  the 
prism,  and  the  violet  the  most,  whilst  the  other 
colours  occupy  in  order  places  between  these  two  Fig.  413. 
extremes.  The  diffei'ences  in  the  colour  of  the 
rays,  depend  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  producing  each,  the 
red  rays  being  the  least  rapid  and  the  violet  the  most.  In  addition 
to  the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum,  there  are  others  which  are 
invisible,  but  which  have  definite  jDroperties,  those  to  the  left  of 
tlie  red,  and  less  refrangible,  being  the  calorific  rays  which  act 
upon  the  thermometer,  and  those  to  the  right  of  the  violet  which 
are  called  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays,  which  have  a  powerful 
chemical  action.  The  rays  which  can  be  perceived  by  the 
brain,  i.e.,  the  coloured  rays,  must  stimulate  the  retina  in  some 
special  manner  in  order  that  coloured  vision  may  result,  and 
two  chief  explanations  of  the  method  of  stimulation  have  been 
suggested. 

(r.)  The  one,  originated  by  Young  and  elaborated  by  Helmholtz, 
holds  that  there  are  three  primary  colours,  viz.,  red,  green,  and 
violet,  and  that  in  the  retina  are  contained  rods  or  cones  which 
answer  to  each  of  these  primary  colours,  whereas  the  innumerable 
intermediate  shades  of  colour  are  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
three  primary  and  colour  terminals  in  different  degrees,  the  sen- 
sation of  white  is  produced  at  the  same  time  when  the  three 
elements  are  equally  excited.  Thus  if  the  retina  be  stimulated  by 
rays  of  certain  wave  length,  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
terminals  of  the  other  colours,  green  and  violet,  ai'c  liardly 
stimulated  at  all,  but  the  red  terminals  are  strongly  stim\ilated, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  red.  The  orange  rays  excite  the 
red  terminals  consideral)ly,  the  green  rather  more,  and  the  violet 
sliglitly,  the  resulting  sensation  being  that  of  orange,  and  so  on. 
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(2.)  The  second  theory  of  colour  (Hering's)  supposes  that  there 
are  six  jJrimary  colour  sensations,  of  three  pair  of  antagonistic  or 
complemental  colours,  black  and  white,  red  and  green,  and  yellow 
and  blue,  and  that  these  are  produced  by  the  changes  either  of 
disintegration  or  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  certain  svibstances, 
somewhat  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  nature  of  the  visual  pui-ple, 
which  (the  theory  supposes  to)  exist  in  the  retina.  Each  of  the 
substances  corresponding  to  a  pair  of  colours,  being  capable  of 
undergoing  two  changes,  one  of  construction  and  the  other  of 
disintegration,  with  the  result  of  producing  one  or  other  colour. 


Ji       O     Y       Gr.  BL.  V 


Fig.  414. — Diagiam  of  the  three  pi-lmari/  colour  sensations.  (Young-Helmholtz  theoiy.)  i,  is 
the  red ;  2,  green,  and  3  violet,  primary  colour  sensations.  The  lettering  indicates 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  The  diagi-am  indicates  by  the  height  of  the  curve  to 
what  extent  the  several  primary  sensations  of  colour  are  excited  by  vibrations  of 
different  wave  lengths. 

For  instance,  in  the  white-black  substance,  when  disintegration  is 
in  excess  of  construction  or  assimilation,  the  sensation  is  white,  and 
when  assimilation  is  in  excess  of  disintegration  the  reverse  is  the 
case  ;  and  similarly  with  the  red-green  substance,  and  with  the 
yellow-blue  substance.  When  the  repair  and  disintegration  arc 
equal  with  the  first  substance,  the  visual  sensation  is  grey  j  but  in 
the  other  pairs  when  this  is  the  case,  no  sensation  occurs.  The 
rays  of  the  spectrum  to  the  left  produce  changes  in  the  red-green 
substance  only,  with  a  resulting  sensation  of  red,  whilst  tlie 
(orange)  rays  further  to  the  right  affect  both  the  red-green 
and  the  yellow-blue  substances  ;  blue  rays  cause  constructive 
changes  in  the  yellow-blue  substance,  but  none  in  the  red- 
green,  and  so  on.  These  changes  produced  in  the  visual  sub- 
stances in  the  I'etina  are  perceived  by  the  brain  as  sensations  of 
colovir. 

The  spectra  left  by  the  images  or  white  or  luminous  objects,  are 
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ordinarily  white  or  luminous ;  those  left  by  dark  objects  arc  dark. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  relatioia  of  the  light  and  dark  parts  in 
the  image  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  reversed  in  the 
spectnim  ;  what  was  bright  may  be  dark,  and  what  was  dark 
may  appear  light.  This  occurs  whenever  the  eye,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  spectrum  of  a  luminous  object,  is  not  closed,  but  fixed 
upon  another  bright  or  white  surface,  as  a  white  wall,  or  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  Hence  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  which,  while 
light  is  excluded  from  the  eye  is  luminous,  appears  black  or  grey 
when  the  eye  is  directed  upon  a  white  surface.  The  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  which  has  received  the  luminous 
image  remains  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  in  an  exhausted 
or  less  sensitive  state,  while  lhat  which  has  received  a  dark 
image  is  in  an  unexhausted,  and  therefore  much  more  excitable 
condition. 

The  ocular  spectra  which  remain  after  the  impression  of  coloiu-ed 
objects  upon  the  retina  are  always  coloured  ;  and  their  colour  is 
not  that  of  the  object,  or  of  the  image  produced  directly  by  the 
object,  but  the  opposite,  or  complemental  colour.  The  spectrum  of 
a  red  object  is,  therefore,  green  ;  that  of  a  green  object,  red ;  that 
of  violet,  yellow ;  that  of  yellow,  violet,  and  so  on.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  pai-t  of  the  retina  which  receives,  say,  a 
red  image,  is  wearied  by  that  particular  colour,  but  remains  sensi- 
tive to  the  other  rays  which  with  red  make  up  white  light ;  and, 
therefore,  these  by  themselves  reflected  from  a  white  object  produce 
a  green  hue.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  object  looked  at  be 
green,  the  retina  being  tired  of  green  rays,  receives  a  red  image 
when  the  eye  is  turned  to  a  white  object.  And  so  with  the  other 
colours  ;  the  retina  while  fatigued  by  yellow  rays  will  suppose  an 
object  to  be  violet,  and  vice  versA ;  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
spectnim  corresponding  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  original 
object  looked  at.  The  colours  which  thus  reciprocally  excite 
each  other  in  the  retina  are  those  placed  at  opposite  points  of 
the  circle  in  fig.  415.  The  peripheral  parts  of  tlie  retina  have 
no  perception  of  red.  The  area  of  the  retina  which  is  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  of  colour  is  slightly  different  for  eacii 
colour. 

Colour  Blindness  or  Daltonism. — Daltonism  or  colour-blind- 
ness is  a  by  no  means  imcommon  visual  defect.  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green. 
The  simplest  explanation  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  the  elements 
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of  the  retina  which  receive  the  impression  of  red,  etc.,  are  absent, 
or  very  imperfectly  developed,  or,  according  to  the  other  theory, 
that  the  red-green  substance  is  absent  from  the  retina.  Other 


Fig.  415.  —Didgram  of  thi  various  simple  and  compound  colours  of  liijM,  and  tliose  which  ore 
com.plemental  of  each  other,  i.e.,  which,  when  mixed,  produce  a  neutral  grey  tint.  The 
three  simple  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  placed  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral 
triangle ;  which  are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  circle  ;  the  mixed  colovu's,  green, 
orange,  and  violet,  are  placed  intermediate  between  the  corresponding  simple  or  homo- 
geneous colours  ;  and  the  complemental  colours,  of  which  the  pigments,  when  mixed, 
would  constitute  a  grey,  and  of  which  the  prismatic  spectra  would  together  produce 
a  white  light,  will  be  found  to  be  placed  in  each  case  opposite  to  each  other,  but  con- 
nected by  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  flgui'e  is  also  useful  in 
showing  the  further  shades  of  colour  which  are  complementai-y  of  each  other.  If  the 
cu-ele  be  supposed  to  contain  eveiy  transition  of  colour  between  the  six  marked  down, 
those  which,  when  imited,  yield  a  white  or  grey  colour,  will  always  be  found  directly 
opposite  to  each  other ;  thus,  for  example,  the  intermediate  tint  between  oiunge  and 
red  is  complemental  of  the  middle  tint  between  gi-een  and  blue. 


varieties  of  colour  blindness  in  which  the  other  colour-perceiving 
elements  are  absent  have  been  shown  to  exist  occasionally. 


Of  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Retina 


Although  each  elementary  part  of  the  retina  represents  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  field  of  vision,  yet  the  dilferent  elementary  parts, 
or  sensitive  points  of  that  membrane,  have  a  certain  influence  on 
each  other ;  the  particular  condition  of  one  influencing  that  of 
another,  so  that  the  image  perceived  by  one  part  is  modified  by 
the  image  depicted  in  the  other.  The  phenomena  which  result 
from  this  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the  retina,  may 
be  arranged  in  two  classes  :  the  one  including  those  where  the 
condition  existing  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  retina  is  imparted 
to  the  remainder  of  that  membrane  ;  the  other,  consisting  of  those 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  larger  portion  of  tlie  retina  excites, 
in  the  less  extensive  portion,  the  opposite  condition. 


red 


green,  . 


on  each  other. 
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1.  When  two  oiDposite  impressions  occur  in  contiguous  parts 
of  an  image  on  the  retina,  the  one  impression  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  modified  by  the  other.  If  the  impressions  occupy 
each  one-half  of  the  image,  this  does  not  take  place  ;  for  in  that 
case,  their  actions  are  equally  balanced.  But  if  one  of  the  impres- 
sions occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  retina,  and  the  other  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface,  the  latter  may,  if  long  continued,  extend 
its  influence  over  the  whole  retina,  so  that  the  opposite  less  exten- 
sive impression  is  no  longer  perceived,  and  its  place  becomes 
occupied  by  the  same  sensation  as  the  rest  of  the  field  of  vision. 
Thus,  if  we  fix  the  eye  for  some  time  upon  a  strip  of  coloured 
paper  lying  upon  a  white  surface,  the  image  of  the  coloured  object, 
espcciallj'  when  it  falls  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina.  Mill 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  white  surface  be  seen  in  its  place. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  phenomena,  the  affection  of  one  part 
of  the  retina  influences  that  of  another  part,  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obliterate  it,  but  so  as  to  cause  it  to  become  the  contrast  or 
opposite  of  itself.  Thus  a  grey  spot  upon  a  white  ground  appears 
darker  than  the  same  tint  of  grey  would  do  if  it  alone  occupied 
the  whole  field  of  vision,  and  a  shadow  is  always  rendered  deeper 
when  the  light  which  gives  rise  to  it  becomes  more  intense,  owing 
to  the  gi'eater  contrast. 

The  former  phenomena  ensue  gradually,  and  only  after  the 
images  have  been  long  fixed  on  the  retina ;  the  latter  arc  instan- 
taneous in  their  production,  and  are  permanent. 

In  the  same  way,  also,  colours  may  be  produced  by  contrast. 
Thus,  a  very  small  dull  grey  strip  of  paper,  lying  upon  an  extensive 
surface  of  any  bright  colour,  does  not  appear  grey,  but  lias  a  faint 
tint  of  the  colour  which  is  the  complement  of  that  of  the  surround- 
ing surface.  A  strip  of  grey  paper  upon  a  green  field,  for  example, 
often  appears  to  have  a  tint  of  red,  and  when  lying  upon  a  red 
surface,  a  greenish  tint ;  it  has  an  orange-colonred  tint  upon  a 
l^right  blue  surface,  and  a  bluish  tint  upon  an  orange-coloured 
surface ;  a  yellowish  colour  upon  a  bright  violet,  and  a  violet  tint 
upon  a  bright  yellow  surface.  The  colour  excited  thus,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  exciting  colour,  being  wholly  independent  of' any  rays 
of  the  corresponding  colour  acting  from  witliout  upon  the  retina, 
must  arise  as  an  opposite  or  antagonistic  condition  of  that  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  opposite  conditions  of  which  the  retina  thus  be- 
comes the  subject  would  seem  to  balance  each  other  by  their 
reciprocal  reaction.    A  necessary  condition  for  the  production  of 
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the  contrasted  colours  is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  the 
new  colour  is  to  be  excited,  shall  be  in  a  state  of  comparative 
repose  ;  hence  the  small  object  itself  must  be  grey.    A  second 


E     i  I 


Fig.  416. — Viaijmm  of  the  nxes  of  rotation  to  the  e.i/e.    The  thin  lines  indicate  axes  of  rota- 
tion, the  thick  the  position  of  muscular  attachment. 

condition  is,  that  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  surface  sliall  be 
very  bright,  that  is,  it  shall  contain  much  white  light. 

Movements  of  the  Eye. — The  eyeball  possesses  movement 
around  three  axes  indicated  in  fig.  416,  viz.,  an  antero-posteiior, 
a  vertical,  and  a  transverse,  passing  through  a  centre  of  rotation 
a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the  optic  axis.  The  movements  arc 
accomplished  by  pairs  of  muscles. 


Direction  of  Movement.  By  what  muscles  accomplished. 

Inwards  Internal  rectus. 

Outwards  External  rectus. 

•TT        ,  1  Superior  rectus, 
  I  Inferior  oblique 


Downwards 


Inferior  oblique. 
Inferior  rectus. 
Superior  oblique. 


Inwards  and  upwards     .       .       .     j  Tnternal  and  superior  rectus. 
^  ( Inferior  oblique. 
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Direction  of  Movement. 
Inwai-ds  and  cTowmvards  . 
Outwards  and  upwards  . 
Outwards  and  downwards  . 
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By  what  muscles  accomplished. 

Internal  and  inferior  rectus, 

Superior  oblique. 

External  and  superior  rectus. 

Inferior  oblique. 
I  External  and  inferior  rectus. 
(  Superior  oblique. 


Of  the  Simultaneous  Action  of  the  two  Eyes. 


Although  the  sense  of  sight  is  exercised  by  two  organs,  yet  the 
iuipression  of  an  object  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  single.  Various 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

By  Gall  it  was  supposed  that  we  do  not  really  employ  both  eyes 
simultaneously  in  vision,  but  always  see  with  only  one  at  a  time. 
This  especial  employment  of  one  eye  in  vision  certainly  occiu's  in 
persons  whose  eyes  are  of  very  unequal  focal  distance,  but  in  the 
majority  of  individuals  both  eyes  ai'e  simultaneously  in  action,  in 
the  perception  of  the  same  object ;  this  is  shown  by  the  double 
images  seen  under  certain  conditions.  If  two  fingers  be  held  up 
before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  vision  be  directed 
to  the  more  distant,  so  that  it  is  seen  singly,  the  nearer  will 
appear  double ;  while,  if  the  nearer  one  be  regarded,  the  most 
distant  will  be  seen  double  ;  and  one  of  the  double  images  in 
each  caso  will  be  fouud  to  belong  to  one  eye,  the  other  to  tlic 
other  eye. 

Diplopia. — Single  vision  results  only  when  certain  parts  of  the 
two  retinae  are  affected  simul- 
taneously ;  if  ditferent  parts 
of  the  rctinse  receive  the  image 
of  the  object,  it  is  seen  double. 
This  may  be  readily  illustrated 
as  follows  : — The  eyes  arc  fixed 
upon  some  near  object,  and 
one  of  them  is  pressed  by  the 
thumb  so  as  to  be  turned 
sliglitly  in  or  out ;  two  images 

of  tlic  object  {Diplopia  or  Double  Vision)  are  at  once  perceived, 
just  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  persons  who  squint.  This 
diplopia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  images  of  the  object  do  not 
fall  on  corresponding  points  in  the  two  retina;. 

The  parts  of  the  rctinaj  iu  tlic  two  eyes  which  thus  correspond 


Fig.  417. 
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Fig.  418. 


to  each  othei'  in  the  property  of  referring  the  images  which  affect 
them  simultaneously  to  the  same  spot  in  the  field  of  vision,  arc, 

in  man,  just  those  parts  which 
would  correspond  to  each 
other,  if  one  retina  were  placed 
exactly  in  front  of,  and  over 
the  other  (as  in  fig.  417,  c). 
Thus,  the  outer  lateral  portion 
of  one  eye  corresjionds  to,  or, 
to  use  a  better  term,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  inner  portion  of 
the  other  eye  ;  or  a  of  the  eye 
A  (fig.  418),  with  ft'  of  the 
eye  B.  The  upper  part  of  one 
retina  is  also  identical  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  other  ; 
and  the  lower  j^arts  of  the 
two  eyes  are  identical  with 
each  other. 

This  is  proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  Pressure  upon  any 
part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  affect  the  retina,  produces  a 

luminous  circle,  seen  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
field  of  vision  to  that 
on  which  the  pressure  is 
made.  If,  now,  in  a 
dark  room,  we  press  with 
the  finger  at  the  upper 
part  of  one  eye,  and  at 
the  lower  part  of  the 
other,  two  luminous 
circles  are  seen,  one 
above  the  other :  so, 
also,  two  figures  are  seen 
when  pressure  is  made 
simultaneously  on  the 
two  outer  or  the  two 
Pig-  419-  inner  sides  of  both  eyes. 

It  is  certain,  therefore, 
tliat  neither  the  upper  part  of  one  retina  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  other  are  identical,  nor  the  outer  lateral  parts  of  th^ 
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two  retiufo,  nor  their  inner  lateral  jDortions.  But  if  j^ressure 
be  made  with  the  fingers  upon  both  eyes  simultaneously  at 
their  lower  part,  one  luminous  ring  is  seen  at  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  if  the  pressure  be  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  both  eyes  a  single  luminous  circle  is  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  vision  below.  So,  also,  if  we 
press  upon  the  outer  side  a  of  the  eye  a,  and  upon  the  inner  side 
a'  of  the  eye  b,  a  single  spectrum  is  produced,  and  is  apparent  at 
the  extreme  right  of  the  field  of  vision ;  if  upon  the  point  b  of 
one  eye,  and  the  point  b'  of  the  other,  a  single  spectrum  is  seen  to 
the  extreme  left. 

The  spheres  of  the  two  retinae  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
lying  one  over  the  other,  as  in  c,  fig.  417  ;  so  that  the  left 
jjortion  of  one  eye  lies  over  the  identical  left  portion  of  the  other 
eye,  the  right  portion  of  one  eye  over  the  identical  right  portion 
of  the  other  eye ;  and  with  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
two  eyes,  a  lies  over  a',  b  over  b',  and  c  over  c'.  The  points  of  the 
one  retina  intermediate  between  a  and  c  are  again  identical  with 
the  corresponding  points  of  the  other  retina  between  a'  and  c' ; 
those  between  b  and  c  of  the  one  retina,  with  those  between  0'  and 
c'  of  the  other.  If  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  a  and  b  (fig.  419),  be  so 
directed  that  they  meet  at  a,  an  object  at  a  will  be  seen  singlj', 
for  the  point  a  of  the  one  retina,  and  a'  of  the  other  are  identical. 
So,  also,  if  the  object  ^  be  so  situated  that  its  image  falls  in  both 
eyes  at  the  same  distance  from  the  central  point  of  the  retina, — 
namely,  at  b  in  the  one  eye,  and  at  b'  in  the  other, — /3  will  be  seen 
single,  for  it  affects  identical  parts  of  the 
two  retinee.  The  same  will  apply  to  the 
object  y.  I 

In  quadrupeds,  the  relation  between  the  identical 
and  non-identical  parts  of  the  retina  cannot  be  the 
same  as  in  man  ;  for  the  axes  of  their  eyes  gene- 
rally diverge,  and  can  never  be  made  to  meet  in  one 
point  of  an  object.  When  an  animal  regards  an 
object  situated  directly  in  front  of  it,  the  image 
of  the  object  must  fall,  in  both  eyes,  on  the  outer  Fjg.  ,(20. 

portion  of  the  retinaj.  Thus,  the  image  of  the 
object  a  (fig.  419)  will  fall  at  a'  in   one,  and 

at  a"  in  the  other  :  and  these  points  a'  and  a"  must  l)c  identical  So,  also, 
for  distinct  and  single  vision  of  objects,  h  or  c,  the  points  h'  and  //'  or  c'  c", 
in  the  two  retinre,  on  which  the  images  of  these  objects  fall,  must  be 
identical.  All  points  of  the  retina  in  each  eye  wliich  receive  rays  of  light 
from  lateral  objects  only,  can  have  no  corresponding  identical  points  in  the 
retina  of  the  other  eye  ;  for  otherwise  two  objects,  one  situated  to  the  riglit 
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and  the  other  to  the  left,  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field  of 
vision.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  are  in  the  eyes  of  animals,  parts 
of  the  retime  which  are  identical,  and  parts  which  are  not  identical,  i.e., 
parts  in  one  which  have  no  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  eye.  And  the 
relation  of  the  two  retinae  to  each  other  in  the  field  of  vision  may  be  repre- 
sented as  in  fig.  420. 

Binocular  Vision. — The  cause  of  the  imijressions  on  the 
identical  points  of  the  two  retinae  giving  rise  to  but  one  sensation, 
and  the  perception  of  a  single  image,  must  either  lie  in  the 
structural  organization  of  the  deeper  or  cerebral  portion  of  tlie 


ABC 


Fig.  421. 


visual  apparatus,  or  be  the  result  of  a  mental  operation ;  for  in 
no  other  case  is  it  the  property  of  the  corresisondiug  nerves  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  body  to  refer  their  sensations  as  one  to  one 
spot. 

Many  attemjjts  have  been  made  to  exjjlain  this  remarkable 
relation  between  the  eyes,  by  referring  it  to  anatomical  relation 
between  the  oj^tic  nerves.  The  circumstance  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic  nerves  decussating  at  the  commis- 
sure, and  passing  to  the  eye  of  the  oj^posite  side,  while  the  outer 
portion  of  the  fibres  continue  their  course  to  the  eye  of  the  same 
side,  so  that  the  left  side  of  both  retinee  is  formed  from  one  root 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  right  side  of  both  retinae  from  the  outer 
root,  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by 
this  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves.  And  this  explanation 
is  favoured  by  cases  in  which  the  entire  of  one  side  of  the 
retina,  as  far  as  the  central  point  in  both  eyes,  sometimes  be- 
comes insensible.  But  Miiller  shows  the  inadequateness  of  this 
theory  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  unless  it  be  supposed  tliat 
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each  fibre  in  each  cerebral  portion  of  the  optic  nerves  divides  in 
the  optic  commissure  into  two  branches  for  the  identical  points  of 
the  two  retinre,  as  is  shown  in  A,  fig.  421.  But  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  such  supposition. 

By  another  theory  it  is  assumed  that  each  optic  nerve  contains 
exactly  the  same  number  of  fibres  as  the  other,  and  that  the 
corresponding  fibres  of  the  two  nerves  are  united  in  the  Sen- 
sorium  (as  in  fig.  42i,B).  But  in  this  theory  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  partial  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  nei'ves  in  the  optic 
commissure. 

According  to  a  third  theory,  the  fibres  a  and  a',  fig.  421,  C, 
coming  fi-om  identical  points  of  the  two  retinte,  are  in  the  optic 
commissure  brought  into  one  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  brain  either 
are  united  by  a  loop,  or  spring  from  the  same  point.  The  same 
disposition  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  identical  fibres  h  and  V. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  left  half  of  each  retina  would  be 
represented  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the  right  half 
of  each  retina  in  the  right  hemisphere. 

Another  explanation  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerve,  certain  fibres  pass 
across  from  the  distal  portion  of  one  nerve  to  the  corresponding 
poi-tion  of  the  other  nerves,  as  if  they  were  commissural  fibres 
forming  a  connection  between  the  retin£B  of  the  two  eyes.  It  is 
supposed,  indeed,  that  these  fibres  may  connect  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retinae,  and  may  thus  explain  their  unity  of 
action  ;  in  the  same  way  that  corresponding  parts  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  believed  to  be  connected  together  by  the  commis- 
sural fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  so  enabled  to  exercise  unity 
of  function. 

Judgment  of  Solidity. — On  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  power  of  forming  a  single  idea  of  an  object  from  a  double 
impression  conveyed  by  it  to  the  eyes  is  the  result  of  a  mental 
act.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  same  facts  as  those  employed 
by  Wheatstone  to  show  that  this  power  is  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  right  perception  of  bodies  raised  in  relief. 
When  an  object  is  placed  so  near  the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic 
axes  must  converge,  a  different  perspective  projection  of  it  is  seen 
by  each  eye,  these  perspectives  being  more  dissimilar  as  the 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater.  Thus,  if  any 
figure  of  three  dimensions,  an  outline  cube,  for  example,  be  lield 
at  a  moderate  distance  before  the  eyes,  and  viewed  with  each 
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eye  successively  while  the  head  is  kept  perfectly  steady,  a  (fig. 
420)  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the  right  eye,  and  b  that 
seen  by  the  left  eye.  Wheatstone  has  shown  that  on  this 
circumstance  depends  in  a  great  measure  our  conviction  of  the 
solidity  of  an  object,  or  of  its  projection  in  relief.  If  different 
perspective  drawings  of  a  solid  body,  one  representing  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  (for 


Fig,  422. 


example,  the  drawing  of  a  cube,  a,  b,  fig.  422  be  presented  to 
corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinte,  as  may  be  readily  done 
by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely 
a  single  representation  of  the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in 
relief,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  from  which  the  drawings 
were  made. 

By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  effect  is 
produced;  the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed,  and  vice 
versa.  An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  a 
pseudoscope.  Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a 
hollow  mask,  and  as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most 
bewildering. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THE    SYMPATHETIC    NEEVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  completed  the  description  of 
the  Cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  there  remains  to  be  considered 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  so-called  Sympathetic  nervous 
system,  and  to  this  it  is  now  necessary  to  direct  attention. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  systems  are  so  very  intimately  connected  that 
the  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other  may  be  considered  to  be 
purely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

DistHbution. — The  various  ganglia  and  nerves  of  which  the 
sympathetic  system  is  generally  said  to  consist  have  been  already 
enumerated.  Gaskell's  researches  have  suggested  a  convenient 
classification  of  the  former  into  :  (i.)  The  main  sympathetic  chain, 
extending  from  above  downwards,  in  the  form  of  connected  ganglia 
lying  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  which  may  be  called, 
lateral  or  vertebral  ganglia.  (2.)  A  more  or  less  distinct  chain, 
preevertebral  in  position,  consisting  of  the  semi-lunar,  inferior 
mesenteric  and  similar  plexuses,  which  may  be  called,  collateral 
ganglia.  (3.)  Ganglia  sitiiated  in  the  organs  and  tissues  them- 
selves, called  terminal  ganglia.  (4.)  The  ganglia  of  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  connection  between  these  pai'ts  is  as  follows :  the  visceral 
branch  or  i-amus  communicans  of  each  spinal  nerve,  which  is  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  typical  spinal  nei-ve — the  others  being  the  dorsal 
and  ventral — passes  first  of  all  into  the  lateral  chain ;  from  this 
chain  branches,  rami  efferentes,  pass  into  the  collateral  ganglia,  and 
from  these  again  other  branches  pass  off  into  the  organs  to  end  in 
the  terminal  ganglia.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  rami  communi- 
cantea  are  composed  of  two  parts,  white  and  gi'ey.  The  former  can 
be  traced  backwards  into  both  spinal  nerve  roots  of  their  correspond- 
ing spinal  nei-ve  ;  and  in  the  other  direction  partly  into  the  lateral 
sympathetic  chain,  and  partly  into  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  and 
so  into  the  collateral  ganglia  without  entering  the  lateral  chain  at 
all.  The  upper  v)h,ite  rami  (from  the  2nd  to  5tli),  however,  proceed 
upwards  and  join  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  instead  of  passing 
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Fig.  423. — Diagrammalic  view  (if  lite 
Sf/mjjathctic  cord  of  the  right  sidf^  Mhowing 
its  connections  wi til  the  principal  ceiebro- 
spinal  nerves  and  the  main  prieaortic 
plexuses.    {.    (From  Quaiu's  Anatomy.) 

Cerebrospinal  nerves. — VI,  a  portion  of 
the  sixth  cranial  as  it  passes  through  the 
cavernous  sinus,  recei\Tng  two  twigs  from 
the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  ;  O,  ophthalmic  ganglion  connected 
by  a  twig  with  the  carotid  plexus ;  M, 
connection  of  the  spheno-palatiue  gang- 
lion by  the  Vidian  nerve  with  the  carotid 
plexus  ;  C,  cervical  plexus ;  Br,  bi-achial 
jjlexus ;  D  6,  sixth  intercostal  nen'e  ;  D 12, 
twelfth;  L  3,  thii'd  lumbar  nerve;  S  :, 
fii'st  sacral  nerve ;  S  3,  third ;  S  5,  fifth  ; 
Cr,  anterior  crural  nerve  ;  Cr',  great  scia- 
tic ;  p?>,  vagus  in  the  lower  part  of  tliC 
neck ;  r,  recurrent  nerve  winding  round 
the  subclavian  artery. 

Si/mpathetic  Cord. — c,  superior  cervical 
ganglion ;  c',  second  or  middle ;  c",  in- 
ferior :  from  each  of  these  ganglia  cardiac 
nerves  (all  deep  on  this  side)  are  seen 
descending  to  the  cardiac  plexus ;  d  1, 
placed  immediately  below  the  first  dorsal 
sympathetic  ganglion ;  d  6,  is  opposite 
the  sixth ;  Z  i,  first  lumbar  ganglion ;  c  g, 
the  terminal  or  coccygeal  ganglion. 

PrtEaortic  and  Visceral  Plexuses. — p  7>, 
pharyngeal,  and,  lower  down,  laryngeal 
plexus ;  pi,  post,  pulmonary  plexus 
spreading  from  the  vagus  on  the  back  of 
the  right  bronchus  ;  c  a,  on  the  aorta,  the 
cardiac  plexus,  towards  which,  in  addition 
to  the  cardiac  nerves  from  the  three  eer\a- 
cal  sympathetic  ganglia,  other  branches 
are  seen  descending  from  the  vagus  and 
recuiTeut  nerves ;  co,  right  or  posterior 
and  co',  left  or  ant.  coronary  plexus; 
o,  oesophageal  plexus  in  long  meshes  on 
the  gullet ;  sp,  great  splanclmic  nerv  e 
formed  by  branches  from  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  dorsal  ganglia ; 
-f ,  small  siilauchnic  from  the  ninth  and 
tenth ;  -r  +,  smallest  or  thii-d  splanchnic 
from  the  eleventh  :  the  first  and  second  of 
these  are  shown  joining  the  solar  plexus, 
so;  the  third  descending  to  the  renal 
plexus,  )•  e ;  connecting  branches  between 
the  solar  plexus  and  the  vagi  are  aisc 
represented ;  ;)/(',above  the  place  where  thr- 
right  vagus  passes  to  the  lower  or  posterior 
surface  of  the  stomach ;  pn",  the  left  dis- 
tributed on  the  anterior  or  upper  surface 
of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  organ  :  from 
the  solar  plexus  large  branches  are  seen 
surrounding  the  arteries  of  the  coeliac 
axis,  and  descending  to  m  s,  the  sup.  me- 
senteric plexus  ;  opposite  to  this  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  suprarenal  jilexus  ;  below 
?• « (the  renal  plexus) ,  the  spennatic  plexus 
is  also  indicated  ;  a  0,  on  the  front  of  the 
aorta,  marks  the  aortic  plexus,  formed 
by  nerves  descending  from  the  solar  and 
sup.  mesenteric  plexuses  and  fi-om  tlie 
lumbar  ganglia ;  mi,  the  inf.  mesenteric 
plexus  suiromiding  the  corresponding 
artery  ;  h;/,  hypogastiic  plexus  placed  be- 
tween the  common  iliac  vessels,  connected 
above  with  the  aortic  plexus,  receiving 
nerves  from  the  lower  lumbar  ganglia,  and 
diWding  below  into  the  right  and  left  pel- 
vic or  inf  :  hj-pogasti'ic  plexuses  ;  pi,  the 
right  peh-ic  plexus  ;  from  this  the  nerves 
descending  are  joined  by  those  from  the 
plexus  on  the  sup.  hemorrhoidal  vessels, 
mi',  by  nencs  from  the  sacral  gangliiu 
and  by  visceral  nerves  from  the  third  and 
fourth  sacral  spinal  nerves,  and  there  are 
thus  formed  the  rectal,  vesical,  and  other 
plexuses,  wliich  ramify  upon  the  viscera,  as 
towai-ds  i>,  and  r,  the  rectum  and  bladder. 
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downwards  into  tlic  splauchnics.  Other  branches  go  downwards 
into  the  himbar  and  sacral  plexuses.  The  grey  rami  of  all  the 
spinal  nerves  are  the  only  apparent  representatives  of  the  visceral 
branches  in  the  regions  above  the  2nd  thoracic  nerve  root,  and 
below  tlie  2nd  lumbar  nerve  root,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roots  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sacral  nerves,  which  have  also  white 
rami,  and  consist  of  non- medullated  fibres,  and-  pass  from  the 
ganglia  to  bo  distributed  chiefly  to  the  spinal  column,  to  the  sj^inal 
membranes  and  to  tlie  spinal  nerve  roots  themselves.  We  must 
look  upon  the  white  rami  then  as  the  visceral  branches  proper. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  these  white  medullated  visceral 
nerves  is  the  fineness  of  their  fibres.  They  are  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  diameter  of  ordinary  medullated  fibres,  measuring  i"8/x  to 
2"7/i  instead  of  i4"4/x  to  19/i.  They  are  a  peculiarity  of  the  spinal 
nerve  roots  chiefly  in  the  thoracic  region,  but  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  sacral  nerves,  and  constitute  there  the  nervi 
erigentes  which  pass  directly  to  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  not 
first  of  all  into  the  lateral  chain.  From  this  plexus  branches  pass 
upwards  into  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  and  downwards  to  the 
bladder,  rectum  and  generative  organs.  These  nerves,  called  by 
Gaskell  jxlvic  splanchnic  nerves,  differ  from  the  rami  viscerales  of 
the  thoracic  region  only  in  not  communicating  with  the  lateral 
ganglia ;  the  branches  which  pass  upwards  from  the  thoracic 
region  to  the  neck,  he  calls  cervical  sjylanchnics,  and  the  splauch- 
nics proper  abdominal  splanchnics.  The  white  rami  viscerales  of 
the  upper  cervical  and  cervico-cranial  regions  do  not  run  with  their 
corresponding  grey  rami,  but  form,  Gaskell  thinks,  the  internal 
branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  contains  small  medul- 
lated fibres  similar  to  those  of  the  visceral  branches  in  the  thoracic 
region.  This  branch  passes  into  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus.  Small  visceral  fibres  exist  too  in  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  and 
in  those  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  in  connection  with  the  ganglion  of 
the  trank  and  ganglion  petrosum,  as  well  as  in  the  chorda  tympani, 
in  the  small  petrosal  and  in  other  cranial  visceral  nerves. 

Functions. — The  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  not 
by  any  means  completely  understood.  Indeed,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  what  could  bo  said  aboiit  them  was  of  a  very  vague 
kind.  The  remarkable  researches  of  Gaskell  have,  however,  done 
much  to  clear  up  the  former  confusion  ;  and  in  the  following 
account  the  description  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  as 
given  by  tliat  observer,  will  be  to  a  great  extent  followed. 
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A.  Functions  of  the  nerve  fibres. — The  efferent  nerve 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  suj^ply  (a)  the  muscles  of  the 
vascular  system,  to  which  they  send  vaso-motor  fibres,  i.e.,  vaso- 
constrictor and  cardiac  augmentor  o?'  accelerator,  and  vaso-inhibitory 
fibres,  i.e.,  vaso-clilator  and  cardiac  inhibitory  ;  (6)  the  muscles  of 
the  viscera,  to  which  they  send  both  viscero-motor  and  viscero- 
inhibitory  fibres,   (c)  The  secretory  gland-cells. 

(a)  i.  Vaso-motor  or  Vaso-constrictor  and  C ardio-augme^itor  Fibres. 
The  vaso-motor  nerves  for  all  parts  of  the  body  come  from  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  pass  out  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  white  rami 
viscerales  of  the  thoracic  region  fi'om  the  and  thoracic  to  the  2nd  lum- 
bar nerve  roots  inclusive,  as  fine  meduUated  fibres;  they  then  pass  to 
the  lateral  or  main  sympathetic  chain,  become  non-medullated,  and 
are  distributed  to  their  muscles  either  directly  or  thi-ough  terminal 
ganglia.  Thus  the  augmentor  nerves  of  the  heart  arise  in  the  thoracic 
rami,  pass  upwards,  and  are  distributed  to  the  heart  through  the 
ganglion  stellatum  or  inferior  cervical  ganglion ;  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  for  the  arm  pass  out  of  the  cord  below  the  origin  of  the 
roots  of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  2nd  and 
lower  thoracic  nerves,  and  reach  that  plexus  by  the  same  gan- 
glion ;  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  foot  leave  the  spinal  cord 
high  up,  and  reach  the  sympathetic  lateral  ganglia  above  the 
origin  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  into  which  they  pass  through  the  abdo- 
minal sympathetic.  In  all  cases  the  nerves  lose  their  medulla  in  the 
ganglia.  Similarly  the  vaso-motor  nerve  supply  for  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  and  of  the  abdomen  is  derived  from 
the  cervical  and  abdominal  splanchnics  respectively,  or  from  the 
corresponding  rami  efferentes  of  the  upper  lumbar  ganglia. 

The  lateral  sympathetic  chain  Gaskell  proposes  to  call  the  chain 
of  vaso-motor  ganglia. 

ii.  Vaso-inhibitory  or  Vaso-dilator,  and  Cardio-inhibitwy  Fibres. 
—Of  these,  which  are  doubtless  as  widely  distributed  as  the  vaso- 
motor fibres,  we  have  distinct  proof  in  the  existence  of  fibres 
separate  from  vaso-motor,  e.g.,  in  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart, 
the  cardio-vagus  ;  in  the  chorda  tympani ;  in  the  small  petrosal, 
and  in  the  nervi  crigentes. 

These  nerve-fibres,  as  far  as  wc  know  at  present,  leave  the 
central  nervous  system  among  the  fine  medullated  nerves  of  the 
cervico-cranial  aiad  sacral  rami  communicantes,  do  not  enter  the 
latei-al  ganglia,  but  pass  without  losing  their  medulla  into  the 
collateral  or  terminal  ganglia. 
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(b.)  i.  Viscav-motor  Fibres. — These  fibres,  tipou  which  depend 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  arise  from  the  central  nervous 
system,  as  the  fine  medullated  fibres  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cervical  region,  not  in  the  spinal  nerve  roots  of  that  region,  but  as 
the  bundles  of  fibres  which  may  be  called  the  rami  viscerales  of 
the  A^agus  and  accessory  nerves.  They  pass  to  the  ganglion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus,  where  they  lose  their  medulla. 

ii.  Viscero- Inhibitory  Fibres. — It  appears  that  the  nerve  supply 
to  the  circular  muscles  of  the  aUmentary  canal  and  its  appen- 
dages, is  contained  in  the  abdominal  splanchnics,  and  consists  of 
those  fibres  which  have  not  passed  through  the  lateral  chain,  and 
which  therefore  retain  their  medulla  until  they  reach  the  proximal 
or  collateral  chain, 

c.  Glandular  Nerve  Fibres. — A  double  nerve  supply,  in  all  pro- 
bability coinciding  with  the  supi^ly  to  the  visceral  muscles,  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  cases  of  the  submaxillary,  parotid,  and 
lachrymal  glands,  and  in  these  cases  the  course  of  the  fibres  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  fibres  for  the  vaso- 
muscular  supply.  Thus  the  sympathetic  supply  for  these  glands 
passes  along  with  the  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  cervical  splanchnic 
(or  sympathetic  trunk),  and  superior  cex'vical  ganglion;  whilst  the 
cerebro-spinal  supply  comes  from  the  rami  viscerales  of  the  cranial 
nerves  in  conjunction  with  the  vaso-dilator  fibres. 

Central  Origin  of  the  Rami  Viscerales. — There  appears  to  be 
the  strongest  presumption  that  the  white  rami  of  the  thoracic 
region  arise  in  the  spinal  cord  in,  or  are  connected  with,  the  cells 
of  the  posterior  vesicular  column  of  Clarke.  This  conclusion  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  these  special  cells  are  found  in  the  three 
regions  already  mentioned,  and  in  those  only  where  the  white  rami 
of  fine  medullated  fibres  exist,  viz.,  in  the  cervico-cranial  regions, 
in  the  spinal  accessory,  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  in  the  sacral 
region.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  fibres  are  also  connected  with 
the  cells  of  the  lateral  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  its  representative  in  the  medulla,  the  antero-lateral  nucleus  of 
Clarke. 

B.  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Ganglia. —  Tlie  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  all  contain — (i.)  nerve-fibres  travcrsiug  them; 
(2.)  nerve-fibres  originating  in  tliem  ;  (3.)  nerve-  or  ganglion- 
corpuscles,  giving  origin  to  these  fibres;  and  (4.)  otlicr  corpuscles 
that  appear  free.    In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  frog,  ganglion- 
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cells  of  a  very  complicated  structure  have  been  described  by  Beale, 
and  subsequently  by  Arnold.  The  cells  are  enclosed  each  in  a 
nucleated  capsule :  they  are  pyriform  in  shape,  and  from  the 
pointed  end  two  fibres  are  given  off",  which  gradually  acquire  the 
characters  of  nerve-fibres :  one  of  them  is  straight,  and  the  other 
(which  sometimes  arises  from  the  cell  by  two  roots)  is  spirally 
coiled  around  it. 

Accoi'ding  to  Gaskell  the  functions  of  the  main  sympathetic 
ganglia  are  the  following  : — (i.)  They  effect  the  conversion  of 
meduUated  into  non-meduUated  fibres ;  (2.)  They  possess  a 
nutritive  influence  over  the  nerves  which  pass  from  them  to  the 
periphery;  (3.)  They  increase  the  number  of  fibres  at  the  same 
time  as  they  cause  the  removal  of  the  medulla.  As  regards  their 
possession  of  the  usual  properties  of  nerve-centres  little  or  nothing 
is  certainly  known.  It  appears  unlikely  that  they  possess  the 
reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  centres. 

Respecting  the  general  action  of  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  in  reflex  or  other  actions,  little  need  be  said, 
since  they  may  be  taken  as  examples  by  which  to  illustrate  the 
common  modes  of  action  of  all  nerve-centres.  Indeed,  complex  as 
the  sympathetic  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  it  presents  in  each 
of  its  parts  a  simplicity  not  to  be  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  :  for  each  ganglion  with  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  forms 
a  simple  nervous  system,  and  might  serve  for  the  illustration  of  all 
the  nervous  actions  with  which  the  cerebrvim  is  unconnected. 

The  parts  principally  supplied  with  sympathetic  nerves  are 
usually  capable  of  none  but  involuntary  movements,  and  when  the 
cerebrum  acts  on  them  at  all,  it  is  only  through  the  strong  excite- 
ment or  depressing  influence  of  some  passion,  or  through  some 
voluntary  movement  with  which  the  actions  of  the  involuntary 
part  are  commonly  associated.  The  heart,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines are  examples  of  these  statements ;  for  the  heart  and  stomach, 
though  supplied  in  large  measure  from  the  ]3neumogastric  nerves, 
yet  probably  derive  through  them  few  filaments  except  such  as 
have  arisen  from  their  ganglia,  and  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
sympathetic  fibres. 

The  parts  which  are  supplied  with  motor  power  by  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
when  they  are  separated  from  their  natural  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  wholly  removed  from  the 
body.    Thus,  the  heart,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  body,  continues 
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to  beat  iu  Mammalia  for  one  or  two  mimites,  in  reptiles  and 
Amphibia  for  hours ;  and  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestine 
continue  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hence  the  motions  of  the 
parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  are  shown  to 
be,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  this 
independent  maintenance  of  their  action  being,  without  doubt, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain,  in  their  own  substance,  the 
apparatus  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  by  which  their  motions  are 
immediately  governed. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  at  least  iu  animals  that  have 
both  cerebi'o-spiual  and  sympathetic  nerves  much  developed,  that 
the  involuntary  movements  excited  by  stimuli  conveyed  through 
ganglia  are  orderly  and  like  natural  movements,  while  those 
excited  through  nerves  without  ganglia  are  convulsive  and  dis- 
orderly ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  natural  state,  it  is 
through  the  same  ganglia  that  natural  stimuli,  impressing  cen- 
tripetal nerves,  are  reflected  through  centrifugal  nerves  to  the 
involuntary  muscles.  As  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  maintained 
in  unifonn  rhythmic  action  chiefly  by  the  reflecting  and  combining 
power  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  are  those  of  the  heart,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  by  their  several  ganglia.  And  as  with  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  and  their  nerves,  so  with  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  its  nerves  distributed  to  the  respiratory  muscles — if 
these  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata  itself  be  directly  stimulated, 
the  movements  that  follow  are  convulsive  and  disorderly  ;  but  if 
the  medulla  be  stimulated  through  a  centripetal  nerve,  as  when 
cold  is  applied  to  the  skin,  then  the  impressions  are  reflected  so 
as  to  produce  movements  which,  though  they  may  be  very  quick 
and  almost  convulsive,  are  yet  combined  in  the  plan  of  the  proper 
respiratory  acts. 

Among  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  which  this 
co-ordination  of  movements  is  to  be  ascribed,  must  be  reckoned 
those  which  lie  in  tlie  very  substance  of  the  organs  ;  such  as  those 
of  the  heart.  Those  also  may  be  included  which  have  been 
found  in  the  mesentery  close  by  the  intestines,  as  well  as  in  the 
muscular  and  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal,  and  in  other  parts. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  on  the  various 
physiological  processes,  the  sections  on  the  Heart,  Arteries,  Animal 
Heat,  Salivary  Glands,  Stomach  and  Intestines  should  be  referred  to. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general  on  Nutrition. 
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— It  has  been  held  that  the  nervous  system  cannot  be  essential  to 
a  healthy  course  of  nutrition,  because  in  plants,  in  the  early  embi'jo, 
and  in  the  lowest  animals,  in  -which  no  nervous  system  is  developed, 
nutrition  goes  on  without  it.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  in  animals 
which  have  a  nervous  system,  nutrition  may  be  independent  of  it ; 
rather,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  in  ascending  development,  as  one 
system  after  another  is  added  or  increased,  so  the  highest  (and, 
highest  of  all,  the  nervous  system)  will  always  be  present  and 
blended  in  a  more  and  more  intimate  relation  with  all  the  rest : 
according  to  the  general  law,  that  the  interdependence  of  parts 
augments  with  their  development. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  assumption  is  proved  by  many  facts 
showing  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  nutrition,  and  by 
the  most  striking  of  these  facts  being  observed  in  the  higher 
animals,  and  especially  in  man.  The  influence  of  the  mind  in 
the  production,  aggravation,  and  cure  of  organic  diseases  is 
matter  of  daily  obsei'vation,  and  a  sufiicient  proof  of  influence 
exercised  on  nutrition  through  the  nervous  system. 

Independently  of  mental  influence,  injuries  either  to  jjortions 
of  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  individual  nerves,  are  frequently 
followed  by  defective  nutrition  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  injui*ed 
nerves,  or  deriving  their  nervous  influence  from  the  damaged 
portions  of  the  nervous  centres.  Thus,  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  sometimes  quickly  followed  by  gangrene  of  portions  of  the 
paralysed  parts.  After  such  lesions  also,  the  repair  of  injuries  in 
the  paralysed  parts  may  take  place  less  completely  than  in  others  ; 
as,  in  .a  case  in  which  paraplegia  was  produced  by  fracture  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and,  in  the  same  accident,  the  humerus  and 
tibia  were  fractured.  The  former  in  due  time  imited  :  the  latter 
did  not.  The  same  fact  was  illustrated  by  some  experiments,  in 
which  having,  in  salamanders,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  then 
thrast  a  thin  wire  some  distance  up  the  spinal  canal,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  cord,  it  was  found  that  the  end  of  the  tail  was  repro- 
duced more  slowly  than  in  other  salamanders  in  whom  the  spinal 
cord  was  left  uninjured  above  the  point  at  which  the  tail  was 
amputated.  Illustrations  of  the  same  kind  are  furnished  by  the 
several  cases  in  which  division  or  destruction  of  the  trunk  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  has  been  followed  by  incomplete  and  morbid 
nutrition  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face ;  ulceration  of  tlie 
cornea  being  often  directly  or  indirectly  one  of  the  consequences 
of  such  imperfect  nutrition.    Part  of  the  wasting  and  slow  dege- 
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iieratiou  of  tissue  iu  paralj'scd  limbs  is  larobably  referable  also  to 
the  withdrawal  of  nervous  influence  from  them ;  though,  perhaps, 
more  is  due  to  the  want  of  use  of  the  tissues. 

Undue  irritation  of  the  trunks  of  nerves,  as  Avell  as  their 
division  or  destruction,  is  sometimes  followed  by  defective  or 
morbid  nutrition.  To  this  may  be  referred  the  cases  in  which 
ulceration  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  irritated  nerves  occurs 
frequently,  and  continues  so  long  as  the  irritation  lasts. 

So  many  and  varied  facts  leave  little  do\ibt  that  the  nervous 
system  exei'cises  an  influence  over  nutrition  as  over  other  organic 
processes ;  and  they  cannot  be  easily  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  changes  in  the  nutritive  processes  are  only  due  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  affected  parts, 
although  this  is,  doubtless,  one  important  element  in  producing 
the  result. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  explanation  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  nutrition  comes  in  Gaskell's  theory  of  katabolic 
and  anabolic  nerves.  He  supposes  that  every  tissue  is  supplied 
with  two  sets  of  nei^ves,  the  former  of  which,  corresponds  with 
the  motor  nerve,  the  viscero-motor  and  the  cardio-augmentor,  by 
the  stimulation  of  which  an  increase  of  the  metabolism  takes 
place,  and  which  is  followed  by  exhaustion.  It  may  be  accom- 
panied either  by  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  by  an  increase  of  con- 
traction. Such  a  nerve  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  sympa- 
thetic augmentor  or  accelerator  nerve  of  the  heart,  on  stimulation 
of  which  an  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  takes 
place,  followed  after  a  time  by  exhaustion.  A  katabolic  nerve 
stimulates  the  destructive  metabolism  which  is  always  going  on  in 
a  tissue.  The  anabolic  nerve  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  katabolic 
nerve  in  function.  It  subserves  constructive  metabolism.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  nei-ve  produces  diminished  activity,  repair  of  tissue 
and  building  up.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  nerve  is  seen  in  the 
cardiac  vagus,  stimulation  of  which  produces  inhibition.  Inhibition 
must  generally  be  looked  upon  as  an  anabolic  process. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  stimulation  of  the  nerves  to 
the  salivary  glands,  discussed  in  a  former  chapter,  appear  to 
.support  the  theory,  that  the  processes  of  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive metabolism  arc  under  tlic  conti'ol  of  separate  nerve  fibres. 
hi  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland  for  example,  if  the  sympa- 
thetic fibres  be  stimulated,  a  katabolic  eff'ect  is  produced,  and  the 
materials  of  secretion  are  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm 
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(this  action  in  the  case  of  the  gland  Heidenhain  calls  trophic) ;  if 
on  the  other  hand  the  chorda  tympani  or  the  secretory  nerve  be 
stimulated,  two  things  hap^Den,  one  being  the  discharge  of  water 
and  the  materials  of  secretion  from  the  gland  cells,  and  the  other 
the  building  up  or  reconstruction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 
A  part  of  this  action  at  any  rate  is  anabolic,  and  similar  to  the 
action  of  inhibitory  nerves. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS. 


Before  describing  the  method  of  Keproduction  or  the  way  in 
which  the  species  is  propagated,  it  will  be  advisable  to  describe 


Fig.  424. — Diagrammntic  view  of  the  uterus  and  its  appei)dar/es,  as  seen  from  behind.  The 
uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  have  been  laid  open  by  removing  the  posterior 
wall ;  the  Fallopian  tube,  round  ligament,  and  ovarian  ligament  have  Ijeen  cut  short, 
and  the  broad  ligament  removed  on  the  left  side ;  «,  the  upper  pai't  of  the  uterus  ;  c, 
the  cervix  opposite  the  os  interaimi :  the  triangular  shajje  of  the  uterine  cavity  is 
shown,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  cervical  cavity  with  the  rugte  tenned  arbor  yitte ;  v, 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  ;  od,  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct ;  the  naiTow  communication 
of  its  cavity  with  that  of  the  cornu  of  the  utenis  on  each  side  is  seen  ;  I,  round  li^- 
ment ;  lo,  ligament  of  the  ovary ;  0,  ovary  ;  1,  wide  outer  part  of  the  right  Fallopian 
tube  ;  ./f,  its  fimbriated  extxemi^  ;  po,  parovarium  ;  A,  one  of  the  hydatids  frequently 
found  connected  with  the  broad  ligament.   A.    (Allen  Thomson.) 

the  structure  of  those  organs  which  in  either  sex  are  concerned 
in  rciDroduction,  and  which  are  called  the  genital  or  generative 
organs  or  the  sexual  apparatus. 
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A.  The  Genital  Organs  of  the  Female. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  (fig.  424)  consist  of  two 
Ovanes,  whose  function  is  the  formation  of  ova;  of  a  Fallopian 
ttibe,  or  oviduct,  connected  with  each  ovary,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  Uterus  or  cavity  in 


Fig.  425. — View  of  a  section  nf  the  ovayy  of  the  cat.  i,  outer  coveiing  and  free  border  of 
the  ovary  ;  i',  attached  border ;  2,  the  ovarian  stroma,  presenting-  a  fibrous  and  vascu- 
lar structure ;  3,  granular  substance  lying  external  to  the  fibrous  stroma;  4,  blood- 
vessels ;  5,  ovigei-ms  in  their  earliest  stages  occupying  a  part  of  the  granular  layer 
near  the  surface ;  6,  ovigei-ms  which  have  begun  to  enlai-ge  and  to  pass  more  deeply 
into  the  ovary ;  7,  ovi£>erms  round  which  the  Graafian  follicle  and  tunica  granulosa  are 
now  formed,  and  which  have  passed  somewhat  deeper  into  the  ovary  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  fibrous  stroma ;  8,  more  advanced  Graafian  follicle  with  the  ovum  im- 
bedded in  the  layer  of  cells  constituting  the  proligerous  disc  ;  9,  the  most  advanced 
follicle  containing  the  oviun,  &e. :  9',  a  follicle  from  which  the  ovum  has  accidentally 
escaped ;  10,  coi-pus  lutem.  (Schi-iin.) 

which,  if  impregnated,  it  is  retained  until  the  embryo  is  fully 
developed,  and  fitted  to  maintain  its  existence  independently  of 
internal  connection  with  the  parent  ;  and,  lastly,  of  a  canal,  or 
vagina,  with  its  appendages,  for  the  reception  of  the  male  organ 
in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  for  the  subsequent  discharge  of 
the  foetus. 

a.  The  Ovaries. — The  ovaries  are  two  oval  compressed  bodies, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  one  on  each  side,  enclosed  in 
the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  Each  ovary  measures  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  Icngtli,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  attached  to  the  uterus  by 
a  narrow  fibrous  cord  (the  ligament  of  the  ovary),  and,  more 
.slightly,  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  by  one  of  the  fimbriae  into  which 
the  walls  of  the  extremity  of  the  tube  expand. 
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Structure. — The  ovary  is  enveloped  by  a  ca23sule  of  dense  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  called  the  tunica  albuginea,  covered  on  the  outside 
by  epithelium  (germ-epithelium),  tlie  cells  of  which,  although  con- 
tinuous with,  and  originally  derived  from,  the  squamous  epithe- 
lium of  the  peritoneum,  are  short  columnar  (A,  fig.  426). 

The  internal  structure  of  the  organ  consists  of  a  peculiar  soft 


Fig.  426. — Section  of  the  ovary  of  a  cat.  A,  germmal  epithelium ;  B,  immature  Graafian 
follicle  ;  C,  sti-oma  of  ovary ;  D,  vitelline  membrane  containing  the  ovum  ;  E,  Graafian 
follicle  showing  lining  cells  ;  F,  follicle  from  which  the  ovum  has  fallen  out.  (V.  D. 
Harris.) 

fibrous  tissue — a  kind  of  undeveloped  connective  tissue,  with  long 
nuclei  closely  resembling  unstriped  muscle  (C,  fig.  426) — ov  stroma, 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  having  embedded  in 
it,  in  various  stages  of  development,  numerous  minute  follicles  or 
vesicles,  the  Graafian  vesicles,  or  sacculi,  containing  the  ova 
(fig.  426). 

If  the  ovary  be  examined  at  any  period  between  early  infancy 
and  advanced  age,  but  especially  during  that  period  of  life  in 
which  the  power  of  conception  exists,  it  Avill  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  these  vesicles.  Immediately  under  the  tunica 
albuginea  (fig.  426)  they  are  small  and  numerous,  either  arranged 
as  a  continuous  layer,  as  in  the  cat  or  rabbit,  or  in  groups,  as 
in  the  human  ovary.  These  small  follicles  embedded  in  the  soft 
stroma  of  fine  connective  tissue  and  unstriped  muscle  form  here 
the  cortical  layer ;  they  are  sometimes  called  ovisac*. 
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Each  of  the  small  follicles  of  this  layer  has  an  external  mem- 
branous envelope,  or  membrana  propria.  This  envelope  or  tunic 
is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  forming  a  kind  of  epi- 
thelium or  internal  tunic,  and  named  the  membrana  granulosa. 
The  cavity  of  the  follicle  is  filled  up  by  a  nucleated  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm enclosed  in  a  very  delicate  membrane,  which  is  the 
Ovum.  The  nucleus  contains  one  or  more  nucleoli.  The  nucleus 
is  known  as  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  nucleolus  as  the  germinal 
spot. 

The  central  portion  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary  extends  from 
the  cortical  layer  to  the  hilum  of  the  organ,  at  which  enter  the 
numerous  arteries,  fibrous  tissue,  and  unstriped  muscle,  forming 
a  highly  vascular  zona  vasculosa.  Within  this  central  zone  are 
contained  the  fully-developed  Graafian  follicles,  varj'ing  in  size, 
however,  but  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  cortical  layer. 
In  these  follicles  the  cavity  is  not  nearly  filled  by  the  ovum, 
which  is  attached  at  one  side  to  the  zona  granulosa  by  a  collec- 
tion of  small  cells,  the  discus  p^^oligerus,  the  remainder  of  the 
cavity  being  filled  with  fluid.  The  envelope  of  the  ovum,  or 
zona  pellucida,  is  much  thicker.  The  zona  granulosa  is  formed 
of  several  layers  of  cells,  instead  of  one  only.  Its  membrana 
propria  is  much  thicker,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  fibrous  invest- 
ment; the  membrana  fibrosa  and  the  blood-vessels  surrounding 
it  are  numerous,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  membrana  vasculosa 
about  it. 

The  human  ovum  measures  about  y^Q-  of  an  inch.  Its  external 
investment,  or  the  zana  pellucida,  or  vitelline  membrane,  is  a  trans- 
parent membrane,  about  a-gVo  °f  ^^^^^  thickness,  which 
under  the  microscope  appears  as  a  bright  ring  (4,  fig.  427), 
bounded  externally  and  internally  by  a  dark  outline.  Within  this 
transparent  investment  or  zona  pellucida,  and  usually  in  close 
contact  with  it,  lies  the  yo^/r;  or  vitellus,  which  is  composed  of 
granules  and  globules  of  various  sizes,  imbedded  in  a  more  or 
less  fluid  substance.  The  smaller  granules,  which  are  the  more 
numerous,  resemble  in  their  appearance,  as  well  as  their  constant 
motion,  pigment-granules.  The  larger  granules  or  globules,  which 
have  the  aspect  of  fat-globules,  arc  in  greatest  number  at  the 
periphery  of  the  yolk.  The  number  of  the  granules  is  greatest  in 
the  ova  of  carnivorous  animals.  In  the  human  ovum  their  quan- 
tity is  comparatively  small. 

In  the  substance  of  tlic  yolk  is  imbedded  the  germinal  vesicle, 
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or  vesicula  germiuativa  (2,  fig.  427).  The  vesicle  is  of  greatest 
relative  size  in  the  smallest  ova,  and  is  in  them  surrounded  closely 
by  the  yolk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  it  lies.  During  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  the  germinal  vesicle  increases  in  size 
much  less  rapidly  than  the  yolk,  and  comes  to  be  placed  near  to 
its  surface.  It  consists  of  a  fine,  transparent, 
structureless  membrane,  containing  a  clear, 
watery  fluid,  in  which  are  sometimes  a  few 
granules  ;  and  at  that  part  of  the  periphery 
of  the  germinal  vesicle  which  is  nearest  to 
the  periphery  of  the  yolk  is  situated  the 
germinal  spot,  or  macula  germiuativa,  of  a 
finely  granulated  appearance  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  strongly  refracting  the  rays  of 
light. 

Such  are  the  parts  of  which  the  Graafian 
follicle  and  its  contents,  including  the  o^um, 
are  composed.  With  regard  to  the  mode  and 
order  of  development  of  these  parts  there  is  considerable  un- 
certainty. 

It  appeal's  that  the  Graafian  follicles  are  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — The  embryonic  ovary  is  covered  with  short 
columnar  cells,  or  the  so-called  germinal  epithelium.  The  cells 
of  this  layer  undergo  proliferation,  so  as  to  form  several  strata. 
These  cells  grow  into  the  ovarian  stroma  as  longer  or  shorter 
columns  or  tubes.  By  degrees  these  tubes  become  cut  ofi"  from 
the  surface  epithelium,  and  form  cell  nests,  small  if  near  the 
surface,  larger  if  in  the  depth  of  the  stroma.  The  nests  increase 
in  size  from  multiplication  of  their  cells,  and  may  even  give  off 
new  nests  laterally  by  constriction  of  them  in  various  directions. 
Certain  of  the  cells  of  the  germinal  e23ithelium  enlarge,  and  form 
ova ;  and  the  formation  of  ova  also  takes  place  in  the  nests  within 
the  stroma.  The  ova  of  a  nest  may  multiply  by  division.  The 
small  cells  of  a  nest  surround  the  ova,  and  form  their  membraua 
granulosa;  and  the  stroma  growing  up  separates  the  surrounded 
ova  into  so  many  Graafian  follicles.  The  other  layers,  namely, 
the  membraua  fibrosa  and  the  metnbrana  vasculosa,  are  derived 
from  the  stroma. 

The  smallest  follicles  are  formed  at  the  siu'face,  and  form  the 
cortical  layer.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  superficial  follicles  as 
they  ripen  become  more  deeply  placed  in  the  ovarian  stroma; 


Fig,  427. —  Ovum  of  the 
sow.  I,  germinal  spot; 
2,  germinal  vesicle  ;  3, 
yolk;  4,  zona  pellu- 
cida;  5,  discus  proli- 
gerus ;  6,  adherent 
granules  or  cells. 
(Barry.) 
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unci,  agaiu,  tliat  as  they  increase  in  size,  tliey  make  their  way 
towards  the  surface  (fig.  425). 

When  mature,  they  form  little  prominences  on  the  exterior  of 
the  ovaiy,  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  condensed  fibrous  tissue 
and  epithelium.    Only  a  few  follicles  cA^er  reach  matiu'ity. 

From  the  eai'liest  infancy,  and  throiigh  the  whole  fruitful 
period  of  life,  there  appears  to  be  a  constant  formation^  dcA'elop- 
naent,  and  maturation  of  Graafian  vesicles,  with  their  contained 


Fig.  428. — Germinal  epillielium  of  the  surface  of  the  ovary  of  five  days'  chick,   a,  small  oto- 
blasts ;  b,  larger  ovoblasts.  (Cadiat.) 

ova.  Until  the  period  of  puberty,  however,  the  process  is  com- 
paratively inactive ;  for,  previous  to  this  period,  the  ovaries  are 
small  and  pale,  the  Graafian  vesicles  in  them  are  very  minute, 
and  probably  never  attain  full  development,  but  soon  shrivel  and 
disappear,  instead  of  bursting,  as  matured  follicles  do ;  the  con- 
tained ova  are  also  incapable  of  being  impregnated.  But,  coinci- 
dent with  the  other  changes  which  occur  in  the  body  at  the  time 
of  puberty,  the  ovaries  enlarge,  and  become  very  vascular,  the 
formation  of  Graafian  vesicles  is  more  abundant,  the  size  and 
degree  of  development  attained  by  them  are  greater,  and  the  ova 
are  cajiable  of  being  fecundated. 

I.  The  Fallopian  Tubes  or  Oviducts. — Tlie  Fallopian  tubes 
arc  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  extend  betAvcen  the  ovaries 
and  the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus.  At  the  point  of  attachment 
to  the  uterus,  the  tube  is  very  narrow ;  but  in  its  course  to  the 
ovary  it  increases  to  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness  ;  at  its 
distal  extremity,  which  is  free  and  floating,  it  bears  a  number  of 
fimbria',  one  of  which,  longer  than  the  rest,  is  attached  to  the  ovary. 
The  canal  by  Avhich  each  tube  is  traversed  is  narrow,  especially  at 
its  point  of  entrance  into  the  uterus,  at  Avhich  it  will  scarcely 
admit  a  bristle  ;  its  other  extremity  is  wider,  and  opens  into  the 
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cavity  of  the  abdomen,  surrounded  hy  the  zone  of  fimbria". 
Externally,  the  fallopian  tube  is  invested  with  peritoneum  ;  in- 
ternally, its  canal  is  lined  with  mucus  membrane,  which  is  apt  to 
be  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  : 
between  the  peritoneal  and  mucous  coats,  the  walls  are  composed, 
like  those  of  the  uterus,  of  fibrous  tissue  and  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  chiefly  circular  in  arrangement. 

c.  The  Uterus. — The  Uterus  {u,  c,  fig.  424)  is  somewhat 
pyriform,  and  in  the  unimpregnated  state  is  about  three  inches 
in  length,  two  in  breadth  at  its  upper  part  or  fimdus,  but  at  its 
lower  pointed  part  or  neck,  only  about  half  an  inch.  The  part 
between  the  fundus  and  neck  is  termed  the  body  of  the  uterus  :  it 
is  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Structure. — The  uterus  is  constructed  of  three  principal  layers, 
or  coats — serous,  fibrous  and  muscular,  and  mucous,  (i.)  The 
serous  coat,  which  has  the  same  general  structure  as  the  perito- 
neum, covers  the  organ  before  and  behind,  but  is  absent  from  the 
front  surface  of  the  neck.  (2.)  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of 
unstriped  muscle,  arranged  in  the  human  uterus  in  three  layers 
from  without  inwards,  longitudinal,  circular,  oblique  and  cir- 
cular. They  become  enormously  developed  during  pregnancy. 
The  arteries  and  veins  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
outer  part  of  this  coat,  so  as  to  form  almost  a  special  vascular 
covering.  (3.)  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  lined  hy 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  which  extends  also  into  the  interior 
of  the  tubular  glands,  of  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  largely 
made  up. 

In  the  neck  of  the  uterus  (cervix)  the  mucous  membrane  is 
arranged  in  permanent  longitudinal  folds,  palmae  plicatse,  and 
between  these  fold  open  the  ducts  of  the  tubular  glands.  In  the 
fundus  the  proper  tissue  is  a  spongy  tissue  of  interlacing  fibrous 
bundles,  forming  a  system  of  lymph  channels.  Here  the  lining  is 
a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells.  The  tubular  glands  are  usually 
simple  and  unbranched,  and  seldom  wavy  or  convoluted. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corresponds  in  form  to  that  of  the 
organ  itself :  it  is  very  small  in  the  unimpregnated  state  ;  the  sides 
of  its  mucous  surface  being  almost  in  contact.  Into  its  upper  part, 
at  each  side,  opens  the  canal  of  the  corresponding  Fallopian 
tube  :  below,  it  communicates  Avith  the  vagina  by  a  fissure- like 
opening  in  its  neck,  the  os  uteri,  the  margins  of  wliich  are  dis- 
tinguished into  two  lips,  an  anterior  and  postci'ior.     In  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  are  found  several  mucous 
follicles,  termed  o\T.ila  or  glaudulee  Nabothi :  they  probably  form 
the  jelly-like  substance  by  which  the  os  uteri  is  usually  found 
closed. 

The  "vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  five  or  six  inches  long, 
extending  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  neck  of 
tlie  uterus,  which  it  embraces,  to  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion. It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  covered  with  stratified 
squamous  epithelium,  which  in  the  ordinary  contracted  state  of 
the  canal  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds.  External  to  the  mucous 
membrane  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are  constructed  of  unstriped 
muscle  and  fibrous  tissue,  within  which  in  the  submucosa,  especially 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  is  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue. 
This  exists  also  iu  the  mucosa.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  vagina 
is  embraced  by  an  orbicular  muscle,  the  constrictor  vagince ;  its 
external  orifice,  in  the  virgin,  is  partially  closed  by  a  fold  or  ring 
of  mucous  membrane,  termed  the  hymen.  The  external  organs 
of  generation  consist  of  the  clitoi'is,  a  small  elongated  body, 
situated  above  and  in  the  middle  line,  and  constructed  of  two 
erectile  masses  or  corpora  cavernosa.  They  are  not  perforated 
by  the  urethra ;  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  termed  labia 
interna,  or  nymphce  ;  aud,  in  front  of  these,  of  two  other  folds, 
the  lahia  externa,  or  piidenda,  formed  of  the  external  integument, 
and  lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane.  Between  the  nymphse 
and  beneath  the  clitoris  is  an  angular  space,  termed  the  vesti- 
bule, at  the  centre  of  whose  base  is  the  orifice  of  the  meaitcs 
nrinarius.  Numerous  mucous  follicles  are  scattered  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  composing  these  parts  of  the  external 
organs  of  generation ;  and  at  the  side  of  the  lower  pai't  of  the 
vagina  are  two  larger  lobulated  glands,  vulvo-vaginal  or  Duver- 
ney's  glands,  which  arc  analogous  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the 
male. 

B.  The  Genital  Organs  of  the  Male. 

The  male  organs  of  generation  comprise  the  two  Testes,  in 
which  the  semen  is  formed  ;  each  with  its  duct,  the  Vas  Deferens, 
with  the  accessory  Vesicula  Seminalis ;  and  the  Penis,  an  erec- 
tile organ,  through  which  the  semen  as  well  as  the  urine  is  dis- 
charged. The  Prostate  gland,  tlie  exact  function  of  which  is  not 
understood,  is  generally  included  in  the  same  class. 

a.  The  Testes. — The  secreting  structure  of  the  testicle  and  its 
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duct  are  disj)osed  of  in  two  contiguous  parts,  (i)  tlie  body  of  the 
testicle  proper,  enclosed  within  a  thick  and  tough  white  fibrous 

membrane,  the  tuiiica  albuginea,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  the  serous 
covering  formed  by  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  (2)  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens. 

The  Vas  deferens,  or  duct  of  the 
testicle,  which  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  is  constructed  externally  of 
connective  tissue,  and  internally  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  covered  with 
columnar  epithelium ;  while  between 
these  two  coats  is  a  middle  coat,  very 
firm  and  tough,  made  up  of  unstriped 
muscle,  chiefly  arranged  longitudinally, 
but  also  containing  some  circular  fibres. 
When  followed  back  to  its  origin,  the 
vas  deferens  is  found  to  pass  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  epididymis,  with  which 
it  is  directly  continuous  (fig.  429),  and 
assumes  there  a  much  smaller  diameter 
with  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course. 

The  Epididymis,  which  is  lined, 
except  at  its  lowest  part,  by  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium  (fig.  429),  is  com- 
monly described  as  consisting  (fig.  429) 
of  a  globus  minor  (g),  the  body  (e),  and  the  globus  major  (l).  When 
unravelled,  it  is  found  to  be  constructed  of  a  single  tiibe,  measuring 
about  twenty  feet  in  length. 

At  the  globus  major  this  duct  divides  into  ten  or  twelve  small 
branches,  the  convolutions  of  which  form  coniform  masses,  named 
Coni  vasculosi;  and  the  ducts  continued  from  these,  the  Vasa 
eferentia,  after  anastomosing,  one  with  another  in  what  is  called 
the  Bete  testis,  lead  finally  as  the  Tnbuli  recti  or  Vasa  recta  to  the 
seminal  tubules^  or  fonn  the  pro2ier  substance  of  the  testicle.  The 
epithelium  lining  the  coni  vasculosi  and  vasa  efferentia  is  columnar 
and  ciliated ;  that  of  the  rete  testis  is  squamous. 

The  seminal  tubules  are  arranged  in  lobules,  separated  from  one 
another  by  incomplete  fibrous  septa  or  cords,  which  pass  from 
tlie  front  of  the  tunica  albuginea  internally  to  a  firm  incomplete 
vertical  septum  of  thick  extending  fibrous  tissue  at  the  posterior 


Fig.  429. — Flan  of  a  vertical  seclinii. 
of  the  testicle,  showing  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ducts.  The 
true  length  and  diameter  of  the 
duets  have  been  disregarded. 
a,  a,  tubuli  seminifeii  coiled  up 
in  the  separate  lobes  ;  b,  tubuli 
recti  or  vasi  recta ;  c,  rete  testis ; 
d,  vasa  efferentia  ending  in  the 
coni  vasculosi ;  I,  e,  g,  convo- 
luted canal  of  the  epididymis ; 
h,  vas  deferens ;  /,  section  of 
the  back  part  of  the  tunica 
albuginea ;  /,  i,  fibrous  pro- 
cesses running  between  the 
lobes  ;  s,  mediastiniun. 
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border,  from  the  ujjper  to  near  the  lower  part,  called  the  corpus 
Jlic/hmori,  or  mnliasiinum  testis.  Through  this  very  firm  fibrous 
tissiie  pass  the  seminal  tubes  from  the  vasa  recta.  The  tunica 
albuginea  is  covered  by  a  very 
fine  plexus  of  blood-vessels  in- 
ternally, derived  from  the  sper- 
matic vessels.  The  fibrous  cords 
which  may  contain  unstriped 
muscle  arc  also  covered  with  a 
similar  capillary  plexus. 

The  Seminal  Tubes. — The 
seminal  tvibes,  or  tubuli  semiHiferi, 
which  compose  the  parenchyma 
of  the  testicle,  are  loosely  arranged 
in  lobules  between  the  connective 
tissue  septa. 

They  are  relatively  large,  very 
wavy,  and  much  convoluted; 
and  they  possess  a  few  lateral 
branches,  by  which  they  become 
connected  into  a  network.  They 
form  teiininal  loops,  and  in  the 
perijDheral  portion  of  the  testis  the 
tubules  are  possessed  of  minute         Aio--Sectimi  of  the  epidkii/mis  of  a 

^  dog. — The  tube  is  cut  in  several  places, 

lateral  ca;cal  branchlets.  l^otli  transversely  and  obliquely ;  it  is 

.             ,    1  •                    ^^^^  ^°  ^6  lined  by  a  ciliated  epitho- 

Each    seminal    tubule  in    the         Hum,  the  nuclei  of  which  arc  well 

,     ,.    .          .,    -  ,  sho\vn.    c,  connective  tissue.  (Scho- 

adult  testis  is  limited  by  a  mem-  field.) 
brana  propria,  which  appears  as 

a  hyaline  elastic  membrane,  but  which  is  really  made  up  of  several 
incomplete  layers  of  flattened  cells,  containing  oval  flattened 
nuclei  at  regular  intervals.  Inside  this  membrana  propria  arc 
several  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  the  seminal  cells.  These  consist 
of  two  or  more  layers,  the  outermost  being  situated  next  the  mem- 
brana propria.  These  cells  arc  of  two  kinds,  those  that  are  in  a 
resting  state,  wliich  generally  form  a  complete  layer,  and  those 
that  are  in  a  state  of  division,  of  which  there  may  be  two  layers. 
The  latter  arc  called  mother  cells,  and  the  smaller  cells  resulting 
from  their  division  arc  called  daughter  cells  or  spermatoblasts. 
From  these  the  si)ermatozoa  are  formed,  their  head  corresponding 
with  the  nuclei  of  the  daughter  cells ;  and  during  their  develop- 
ment they  lie  in  groups  (fig.  432),  and  are  supported  by  irregular 
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masses  of  so-called  nutritive  cells ;  but  when  fully  formed,  they 
become  detached,  and  fill  the  lumen  of  the  seminiferous  tubule 

(fig-  431)- 


"g.  431. — A  section  of  day's  testicle,  highly  mag- 
nified, showing  thiee  "tubuli  seminiferi," 
lined  and  largely  occupied  by  a  spheroidal 
epithehiun,  the  numerous  nuclei  of  which  are 
well  seen ;  c,  connective  tissue  suiTOunding' 
and  supporting  the  tubuli ;  s]>,  masses  of 
spermatozoa  occupying  the  centre  of  tubuli : 
the  small  black  bodies  scattered  about  are 
the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa.  (Schofield.) 


Fig.  432. — Section  of  a  tiihiile  of  the  testicle  of  a  rat, 
to  show  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa, 
o,  speiinatozoa  ;  i,  seminal  cells  ;  c,  speiTuato- 
blasts,  to  which  the  spermatozoa  are  stiU 
adherent ;  d,  membrana  propria  ;  c,  fibro- 
plastic elements  of  the  connective  tissue. 
(Cadiat). 


In  the  fine  connective  tissue  which  supports  the  ttibules  of  the 
testis,  •  are  to  be  found  flattened  and  nucleated  epithelial  cells, 


A  B  c 


Fig.  433.— 7''roni  a  section  of  the  testis  of  dof/^  showing  ]>ortions  of  se^ninoi  tithes.  A,  seminal 
epithelial  cells,  and  numerous  small  cells  loosely  arranged  ;  B,  the  small  cells  or  spenn- 
atoblasts  convei-ted  into  sjiermatozoa ;  C,  groups  of  these  in  u  further  stage  of  develop- 
ment. (Klein.) 


probably  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
testes  are  numerous,  and  may  be  injected  by  inserting  the  needle 
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of  an  injecting  syringe  into  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  pressing  in 
the  injection  with  slight  effort. 

Vesiculse  Seminales. — The  vesictdce  seminales  have  the  appear- 
ance of  outgrowths  from  the  vasa  deferentia.  Each  vas  deferens, 
just  before  it  enters  the  prostate  ghand,  through  part  of  which  it 
passes  to  terminate  in  the  urethra,  gives  off  a  side  branch,  which 
bends  back  from  it  at  an  acute  angle  :  and  this  branch  dilating, 
varioush*  branching,  and  pursuing  in  both  itself  and  its  branches  a 
tortuous  course,  forms  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

Structure. — Each  of  the  vesiculse  may  be  unravelled  into  a 
single  branching  tube,  sacculated,  convoluted,  and  folded  up. 
The  structure  of  the  vesiculee  resembles  closelj^  that  of  the  vasa 
deferentia.  The  mxicous  membrane  lining  the  vesicula)  seminales, 
like  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  minutely  wrinkled  and  set  with 
folds  and  ridges  arranged  so  as  to  give  it  a  finely  reticulated 
appearance. 

The  Penis. — The  penis  is  composed  of  three  long  more  or  less 
cylindrical  masses,  enclosed  in  remarkabl}-  firm  fibrous  sheaths, 
of  which  two  the  corj^ora  cavernosa  are  alike,  and  are  firmly  joined 
together,  and  receive  below  and  between  them  the  third  part,  or 
corpus  spongiosuin.  The  urethra  passes  through  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum. The  penis  is  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis  by  its  root. 
The  enlarged  extremity  or  glans  penis  is  continuous  with  the  coi'pus 
spongiosum.  The  integuments  covering  the  penis  forms  a  loose 
fold  from  the  junction  of  the  glans  with  the  body,  called  the 
2yrejmce  or  foreskin. 

Structure.  —  (a.)  The  urethra  is  lined  by  stratified  pavement 
epithelium  in  the  prostatic  portion  ;  in  front  of  the  bulb  the  epithe- 
lium becomes  columnar,  whilst  at  the  fossa  navicularis  it  is  again 
lined  with  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  The  mucous  membrane. 
consists  chiefly  of  fibrous  connective-tissue,  intermixed  with  which 
are  many  elastic  fibres.  It  is  surrounded  by  unstriped  muscular 
tissue.  In  the  intermediate  portion  many  large  veins  run  amongst 
the  bundles  of  muscular  tissue.  Many  mucous  glands,  glands  of 
Littre,  arc  present. 

{I}.)  The  corp(yra  cavernosa,  a  true  erectile  structure,  consist  of 
a  matrix,  formed  of  trabccuhtj  ccrva,  made  up  chiefly  of  unstriped 
muscle-fibres,  wliich  run  in  all  directions  from  the  fibrous  sheath, 
and  from  the  septum,  wliich  separates  the  two  corpora  cavernosa, 
intermixed  with  connective-tissue,  and  a  few  elastic  fibres.  The 
matrix  is  arranged  in  bundles,  and  thus  form  a  spongy  tissue, 
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lined  everywhere  with  endothelium,  into  the  interstices  of  which, 
the  venous  sinuses,  the  venous  blood  passes.    The  trabeculje  thus 

constitute  the  greater  j^art 


superficially  and  also  around  the  urethra.  They  join  the  inguinal 
glands. 

The  nerves,  derived  from  the  pudic  nerves  and  hypogastric  plexus, 
are  distributed  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  and  to  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  spongiosum  respectively.  The  nerves  are 
provided  with  end  bulbs  and  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  the  glans 
penis,  and  foi-m  also  a  dense  subepithelial  plexus. 

Coiv2}er's  glands,  are  two  small  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  open 
into  the  bulbous  j)art  of  the  urethra.  They  are  small  round  bodies, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  yellow  in  colour,  resembling  the  sublingual 
gland  ;  in  structure  they  are  compound  tubular  mucous  glands. 

The  Prostate  Gland. — The  prostate  is  situated  (fig.  435) 
at  the  neck  of  the  iirinary  bladder,  and  encloses  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra.  It  is  somewhat  chestnut-shajjed.  It  measures 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
lialf  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Structure. — The  jjrostate  is  made  up  of  small  compound  tubular 
glands  imbedded  in  an  abundance  of  muscular  fibres  and  comiectiA  o 
tissue. 

The  glandular  substance,  which  is  nearly  absent  from  tlie  front 
part  of  the  organ,  consists  of  numerous  small  saccules,  opening 
into  elongated  ducts,  which  unite  into  a  smaller  number  of 


of  the  substance  of  each 
corpus  cavernosum.  The 
venous  sinuses  anastomose 
with  each  other  to  form 
plexuses.  The  arteries  run 
in  the  muscular  trabecuhu. 


(c.)  The  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrfB  consists  of  an 
inner  portion  or  plexus  of 
longitudinal  veins,  and  of 
an  outer  or  really  cavern- 
ous i^ortion  identical  in 
structure  with  that  which 
has  just  been  described. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  penis 
are   very  numerous,  both 


Fig.  434. — Erectile  tissue  nf  the  human  j'enis.  a, 
fibrous  trabeculcG  with  tlieir  ordinary  capil- 
laries ;  b,  section  of  the  venous  sinuses ;  c, 
muscular  tissue,  (Cadiat.) 
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excretory  ducts.  The  acini  of  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate, 
are  small  and  hemispherical ;  whilst  in  the  middle  and  low  er 
parts  the  tubes  are  longer  and  more  convoluted.  The  acini 
are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those  {a)  lined  with  a  single  layer 
of  thin  and  long  co- 
lumnar cells,  each 
witli  an  oval  nucleus 
in  outer  part  of  wall ; 
and  those  {h)  acini 
resembling  the  fore- 
going, but  with  a 
second  layer  of  small 
coi-tical,  polyhedral, 
or  fusiform  cells  be- 
tween the  membraua 
propria  and  the  co- 
lumnar cells.  l^he 
(/wcfe, twelve  to  twent}- 
in  number,  open  into 
the  urethra.  The}- 
are  lined  by  a  layer 
of  columnar  cells,  be- 
neath which  is  a 
layer  of  small  poly- 
hedral cells. 

Tlie  tunica  adveii- 
titia  consists  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue  of  two 
layers,  between  which 
is  situated  a  plexus 
of  veins.    Large  ves- 
sels pass  into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  to  form  a  broad,  meshed, 
capillary  system.    Nerves  and  numerous  large  ganglion  cells  sur- 
round the  cortex.    Pacinian  bodies  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  i)rostate  not  only  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  sti'oma  of  the  gland,  but  also  forms  a  continuous 
layer  inside  the  fibrous  sheath,  as  well  as  a  layer  surrounding  the 
urctlira,  which  is  continuous  with  the  sphincter  vesica). 


Fig:.  4,35. — J)issection  of  the  hnse  nf  the  Maddrr  and  prostut'' 
ijland,  shoioing  the  vcsiculw  semimdci  and  vasa  dc- 
ferentia.  a,  lower  surface  of  the  bladder  at  the  place 
of  reflexion  of  tlie  peritoneum ;  i,  the  part  ahovo 
i.'ovcred  by  the  peritoneum ;  i,  left  vas  deferens, 
ending:  in  the  ejaculatoiy  duct ;  tlie  vas  deferens 
lias  been  divided  near  i,  and  all  except  the  vesicle 
portion  has  been  taken  away ;  s,  left  vesicula  semi- 
nah's  joining'  the  same  duet ;  s,  s,  the  right  vas 
deferens  and  rig'ht  vesicula  semiualis,  which  has 
been  luimvelled ;  p,  under  side  of  the  prostate 
f^land  ;  m,  part  of  the  methra  ;  v,  the  ureters  (cut 
short),  the  right  one  tm-ned  aside.  (HaUer.) 
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Physiology  of  the  Sexual  Organs. 

A.  Of  the  Female. — In  the  process  of  develoijment  in  the 
ovary  of  individvial  Graafian  vesicles,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
that  as  each  inci'eases  in  size,  it  gradually  approaches  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  and  when  fully  ripe  or  mature,  forms  a  little  projec- 
tion on  the  exterior.  Coincident  with  the  increase  of  size,  caused 
by  the  augmentation  of  its  liquid  contents,  the  external  envelope 
of  the  distended  vesicle  becomes  very  thin  and  eventually  bursts. 
By  these  means,  the  ovum  and  fluid  contents  of  the  vesicle  are 
liberated,  and  escape  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  whence  they 
pass  into  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct,  the  fimbriated  processes 
of  the  extremity  of  M'hich  are  supposed  coiucidentally  to  grasp  the 
ovary,  while  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is  applied  to  the  part  coitcs- 
ponding  to  the  matured  and  bursting  vesicle. 

In  animals  whose  capability  of  being  impregnated  occurs  at 
regular  periods,  as  in  the  human  subject,  and  most  Mammalia, 
the  Gi'aafian  vesicles  and  their  contained  ova  appear  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  the  latter  to  be  discharged  at  such  periods  only. 
But  in  other  animals,  e.g.,  the  common  fowl,  the  formation, 
maturation,  and  discharge  of  ova  appear  to  take  place  almost 
constantly. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  in  the  so-called  oviparous 
animals,  the  separation  of  ova  from  the  ovary  may  take  place 
independently  of  impregnation  by  the  male,  or  even  of  sexual 
union.  And  it  is  now  established  that  a  like  matiu'ation  and 
discharge  of  ova,  independent!}'  of  coition,  occurs  in  Mammalia, 
the  periods  at  which  the  matured  ova  are  separated  from  the 
ovaries  and  received  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  being  indicated  in 
the  lower  Mammalia  by  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  mt :  in  the 
human  female,  although  not  always  with  exact  coincidence,  by  the 
phenomena  of  menstnmlion.  If  the  union  of  the  sexes  take 
place,  the  ovum  may  be  fecundated,  and  if  no  union  occur  it 
perishes. 

That  this  maturation  and  discharge  occur  periodically,  and 
only  during  the  phenomena  of  heat  in  the  lower  Mammalia,  is 
made  probable  by  the  facts  that,  in  all  instances  in  which 
Graafian  vesicles  have  been  found  presenting  the  appearance  of 
recent  rupture,  the  animals  were  at  the  time,  or  had  recently 
been,  in  heat  ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  authentic  and 
detailed  account  of  Graafian  vesicles  being  found  ruptured  in  the 
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intervals  of  the  period  of  heat  ;  and  that  female  animals  do  not 
admit  the  males,  and  never  become  impregnated,  except  at  those 
periods. 

Eelation  of  Menstruation  to  the  Discharge  of  Om. — The  human 
female  is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  females  of  other  mammi- 
ferous  animals ;  namely,  in  her  as  in  them,  ova  are  matured  and 
discharged  from  the  ovary  independent  of  se.nial  union.  This 
maturation  and  discharge  occur,  moreover,  periodically  at  or 
about  the  epochs  of  menstruation. 

The  evidence  of  the  periodical  discharge  of  ova  at  the  menstraal 
periods  is  that  in  most  cases  in  which  signs  of  menstruation  have 
been  found  in  the  uterus,  follicles  in  a  state  of  maturity  or  of 
rupture  have  been  seeu  in  the  ovary ;  and  although  conception  is 
not  confined  to  the  periods  of  menstmatiou,  yet  it  is  more  likely 
to  occur  about  a  menstrual  epoch  than  at  other  times. 

The  exact  relation  between  the  discharge  of  ova  and  men- 
straation  is  not  very  clear.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
monthly  flux  was  the  result  of  a  congestion  of  the  uterus  arising 
from  the  enlargement  and  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle  ;  but 
though  a  Graafian  follicle  is,  as  a  rule,  ruptured  at  each  menstrual 
epoch,  yet  several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  menstruation 
has  occurred  where  no  Graafian  follicle  can  have  been  ruptured, 
aud  on  the  other  hand  cases  are  known  where  ova  have  been  dis- 
charged in  amenorrhooic  women.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted 
that  menstruation  is  not  dependent  on  the  maturation  and  dis- 
charge of  ova. 

It  was,  moreover,  formerl}-  imderstood  that  ova  were 
discharged  towards  the  close  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of 
a  menstmal  flow.  Observations  made  after  death,  and  facts 
obtained  by  clinical  investigation,  however,  do  not  support 
this  view.  Rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle  does  not  happen 
on  the  same  day  of  the  monthly  period  in  all  women.  It 
may  occur  towards  the  close  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  a  flow  ; 
but  only  in  a  small  minority  of  the  subjects  examined  after  death 
was  this  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  all  such  subjects 
of  which  there  is  record,  rupture  of  the  follicle  appears  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  catamenial  flow. 
Moreover,  the  custom  of  the  Jews — a  j^'olific  race,  to  whom  by 
the  Levitical  law  sexual  intercourse  during  the  week  following 
menstruation  was  forbidden — -militates  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  conception  usually  occurs  before  and  not  soon  after  a 
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menstrual  epoch,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  for  the  view  that  ova 
are  nsually  discharged  before  the  catamenial  flow.  This,  together 
with  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  uterus  just  before  the  cata- 
menia,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ovum  fertilized  is  that  which  is 
discharged  in  connection  with  the  first  absent,  and  not  tliat  with 
the  last  present  menstruation. 

Though  menstruation  does  not  appear  to  depend  iipon  the 


Fig.  436.  Fif?.  417.  Fig-  tjS. 


Fig-  4,}6. — Diagram  of  uterus  Just  he/ore  menstruation  ;  the  shaded  portion  represents  the 
thickened  mucous  membrane.  Fig.  437. — Diagram  of  uterus  token  menstruation  has  just 
ceased,  showing  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  deprived  of  mucous  membrane.  Fig.  438. — 
Diagram  of  uterus  a  week  after  the  menstrual  flux  has  ceased:  the  shaded  portion  repre- 
sents renewed  mucous  membrane.    (J.  Williams.) 


discharge  of  ova,  yet  the  presence  of  the  ovaries  seems  necessar}'^ 
for  the  j)erformance  of  the  function  ;  for  women  do  not  menstruate 
when  both  ovaries  have  been  removed  by  operation.  Some  in- 
.stances  have  been  recently  recorded,  indeed,  of  a  sanguineous 
discharge,  occurring  periodically  from  the  vagina  after  both 
ovaries  have  been  previously  removed  for  disease  ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred  from  this  that  menstruation  is  a  function  independent 
of  the  ovary :  but  this  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  possible  that  portions  of  ovarian  tissue  were  left  after  the 
operation. 
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Source  and  Characters  of  AlenstmaL  Discharge. — The  menstrual 
discharge  is  a  thin  sanguineous  fluid,  having  a  peculiar  odour.  It  is 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  consists  of  blood,  epithelium,  and  mucus  frotfi 
the  uterus  and  vagina,  seriim,  and  the  debris  of  a  membrane  called 
the  dectdiia  menstrualis.  This  membrane  is  the  develojied  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  litems.  It  does  not  extend  into  the 
Fallopian  tube  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  It  attains  its 
highest  state  of  development  in  the  unimpregnated  organ  just 
before  the  commencement  of  a  catamenial  flow  (fig.  436).  If 
im2)rcgnation  take  place,  it  becomes  the  decidua  vera  ;  if  impreg- 
nation fail,  the  membrane  undergoes  rapid  disintegration ;  its 
vessels  are  laid  open  and  htemorrhage  follows.  The  blood  poured 
out  does  not  coagulate  in  consequence  partly  of  the  admixture 
already  mentioned;  or,  very  possibly,  coagulation  occurs,  but  the 
process  is  more  or  less  spoiled,  and  what  clot  is  formed  is  broken 
down  again,  so  as  to  imitate  liquid  blood. 

Menstruation,  therefore,  is  not  the  result  of  congestion,  or  of  a 
species  of  erection,  but  of  a  destructive  process  by  which  the 
decidua  or  nidus  prepared  for  an  impregnated  ovum  is  carried 
away.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  the  capability  of  being  impregnated  as 
much  as  of  disappointed  impregnation. 

Menstrual  Life. — The  occurrence  of  a  menstrual  discharge  is  one 
of  the  most  jyrominent  indications  of  the  commencemen  t  ofjniberty  in  the 
female  sex  ;  though  its  absence  even  for  several  years  is  not  neces- 
sarily attended  with  arrest  of  the  other  characters  of  this  period  of 
life,  or  with  inaptuess  for  sexual  union,  or  incapability  of  impregnation. 
The  average  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  females  of  this  country 
and  others  of  about  the  same  latitiidc,  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  ; 
but  it  is  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of  life  to  which  girls  are 
subjected,  being  accelei'ated  by  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence,  and 
retarded  by  contrary  conditions.  On  the  whole,  its  appearance  is 
earlier  in  persons  dwelling  in  warm  climes  than  in  those  inhabiting 
colder  latitudes  ;  though  the  extensive  investigations  of  Robertson 
show  that  the  influence  of  temjjerature  on  the  development  of 
puberty  has  been  exaggerated.  Much  of  the  influence  attributed 
to  climate  appears  due  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  many  hot 
countries,  as  in  Hindostan,  of  giving  girls  in  marriage  at  a  Yery 
early  age,  and  inducing  sexual  excitement  previous  to  the  proper 
menstrual  time.  The  menstrual  functions  continue  through  the 
whole  fruitful  period  of  a  woman's  life,  and  usually  cease  between 
the  forty-fifth  iuid  fiftieth  years. 
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The  several  menstrual  periods  usually  occur  at  intervals  of  a 
lunar  month,  the  duration  of  each  being  from  three  to  six  days. 
In  some  women  the  intervals  arc  as  short  as  three  weeks  or 
even  less  ;  while  in  others  they  are  longer  than  a  month.  The 
periodical  return  is  usually  attended  by  pain  in  the  loins,  a 
sense  of  fatigue  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  other  symptoms,  which  are 
different  in  different  individuals.  Menstruation  does  not  usually 
occur  in  pregnant  women,  or  in  those  who  are  suckling ;  but 
instances  of  its  occuri'ence  in  both  these  conditions  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

Corpus  Luteiun. — -Immediately  before,  as  well  as  subsequent 
to,  the  ruptm-e  of  a  Gfraafian  vesicle,  and  the  escape  of  its  ovum, 
certain  changes  ensue  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle,  which  result  in 
the  production  of  a  yellowish  mass,  termed  a  Corpus  luteum. 

When  fully  formed  the  corpus  luteum  of  mammiferous  animals 
is  a  roundish  solid  body,  of  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  and 
composed  of  a  number  of  lobules,  which  suiTound,  sometimes  a 
small  cavity,  but  more  frequently  a  small  stelliform  mass  of  white 
substance,  from  which  delicate  processes  pass  as  septa  between  the 
several  lobules.  Very  often,  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  there  is  no 
white  substance  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  lobules  projecting  from 
the  opposite  walls  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  appear  in  a  section  to  be 
separated  by  the  thinnest  possible  lamina  of  semi-transparent 
tissue. 

When  a  Graafian  vesicle  is  about  to  burst  and  expel  the  ovum, 
it  becomes  highly  vascular  and  opaque  ;  and,  immediately  before 
the  rupture  takes  place,  its  walls  appear  thickened  on  the  interior 
by  a  reddish  glutinous  or  fleshy-looking  substance.  Immediately 
after  the  rupture,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  appears 
pulpy  and  flocculent.  It  is  thrown  into  wrinkles  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  outer  layer,  and,  soon,  red  fleshy  mammillary  processes 
grow  from  it,  and  gradually  enlarge  till  tliey  nearly  fill  the  vesicle, 
and  even  protrude  from  the  orifice  in  the  external  covering  of  the 
ovai'y.  Subsequently  this  orifice  closes,  but  the  fleshy  growth 
within  still  increases  during  the  earlier  period  of  pregnancy,  the 
colour  of  the  substance  gradually  changing  from  red  to  yellow,  and 
its  consistence  becoming  firmer. 

The  corpus  luteum  of  the  human  female  (fig.  439)  differs  from 
that  of  the  domestic  quadru2:)ed  in  being  of  a  firmer  texture, 
and  having  more  frequently  a  po'sistent  cavity  at  its  centre,  and 
in  the  stelliform  cicatrix,  which  remains  in  the  cases  wiiei-e  the 
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cavity  is  obliterated,  being  proportionately  of  mucli  larger  bulk. 
The  quantity  of  yellow  substance  formed  is  also  much  less  :  and 
although  the  deposit  increases  after  the  vesicle  has  burst,  yet  it 
does  not  usually  form  mammillary  growths  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vesicle,  and  never  protrudes  from  the  orifice,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  Mammalia.  It  maintains  the  character  of  a  uniform,  or 
nearly  uniform,  layer,  which  is  thrown  into  wrinkles,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contraction  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  vesicle. 
After  the  orifice  of  the  vesicle  has  closed,  the  growth  of  the  yellow 
substance  continues  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  till  the 
cavity  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  size,  or  is  obliterated  ; 


Fig.  439. — Corpora  Inten,  of  (liferent  periods.  B.  Corpus  luteiim  of  about  the  sixth  week  after 
impregnation,  showing  its  plicated  foim  at  that  period,  i,  substance  of  the  ovary; 
2,  substance  of  the  corpus  luteum ;  3,  a  gi-ejash  coagulum  in  its  cavity.  (Paterson.) 
A,  corpus  luteum  tno  days  after  delivei-y ;  D,  in  the  twelfth  week  after  delivery. 
(Montgomery.) 

in  the  latter  case,  merely  a  white  stelliform  cicatrix  remains  in 
the  centre  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

An  effusion  of  blood  generally  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of 
the  Graafian  vesicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture,  especially  in  the 
human  subject,  but  it  has  no  share  in  forming  the  yellow  body ; 
it  gradually  loses  its  colouring  matter,  and  acquires  the  character 
of  a  mass  of  fibrin.  Tlie  serum  of  the  blood'  sometimes  remains 
included  within  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  tlie  coagulum,  and  then 
the  decolorised  fibrin  forms  a  membraniform  sac,  lining  the  corpus 
luteum.  At  other  times  the  serum  is  removed,  and  the  fibrin 
constitutes  a  solid  stelliform  mass.  ; 

The  yellow  substance  of  whi^h  the  corpus  luteum  consists,  both 
in  the  human  subject  and  in  1  the  domestic  animals,  is  a  growth 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  the  result  of  an 
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increased  development  of  the  cells  forming  the  membrana  granu- 
losa, which  naturally  lines  the  internal  tunic  of  the  vesicle. 

The  first  changes  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  Graafian  vesicle 
in  the  process  of  formation  of  a  corpus  luteum  seem  to  occiir  in 
every  case  in  which  an  ovum  escapes  ;  as  well  in  the  human 
subject  as  in  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  If  the  o"va.xm  is  impreg- 
nated, the  growth  of  the  yellow  substance  continues  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  gestation  and  forms  the  large  corpus 
luteum  commonly  described  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  impreg- 
nation. If  the  ovum  is  not  impregnated,  the  growth  of  yellow 
substance  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vesicle  proceeds,  in  the 
liuman  ovary,  no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer, 
which  shortly  disappears  ;  but  in  the  domestic  animals  it  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  ovum  has  perished,  and  forms  a 
corpus  luteum  of  considerable  size.  The  fact  that  a  structure,  in 
its  essential  chai-acters  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  a  corpus 
luteum  observed  during  pregnancy,  is  formed  in  the  human 
subject,  independent  of  impi'egnation  or  of  sexual  union,  coupled 
with  the  varieties  in  size  of  corpora  lutea  formed  during  pregnancy, 
necessarily  renders  unsafe  all  evidence  of  previo\is  impregnation 
founded  on  the  existence  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary. 

The  following  table  by  Dalton,  expresses  well  the  differences  between 
the  corpus  luteum  of  the  pregnant  and  unimpregnated  condition  respec- 
tively : — 

Corpus  Luteum  of  Men-       Corpus  Liuteum  of  Pregr- 
struation.  nancy. 

Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  central  clot  reddish  : 

convoluted  wall  pale. 
Smaller ;  convoluted 
wall  bright  yellow  ; 
clot  still  reddish. 
Reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  insignifi- 
cant cicatrix. 
Absent, 


At  the  end  of 
three  locelis 
One  month  . 


Two  months  . 
Six  months  . 
Nine  months  . 


Absent, 


Larger ;   convoluted  wall  bright 
yellow  :  clot  still  reddish. 


Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  convoluted  wall  bright  yel- 
low ;  clot  perfectly  decolorised. 
Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month ;  clot  fibrinous  ;  convo- 
luted wall  paler. 
One  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix  ;  the  external 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  con- 
voluted, but  without  any  bright 
yellow  colour. 
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]}.  Of  the  Male. — In  order  tliat  the  ovum  should  be  fecun- 
dated or  impregnated, .  it  is  necessary  that  it  sliould  meet  with  the 
seminal  fluid  of  the  male.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  junction 
of  the  sexes  in  the  act  of  coition,  whereby  the  seminal  fluid  is 
discharged  iuto  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  within,  the  cervex 
uteri.  Before  considering  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the 
ovum  by  imj)regnation,  it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  the  nature  of 
the  seminal  fluid.  This  consists  essen- 
tially of  the  semen  secreted  by  the  tes- 
ticles :  and  to  this  are  added,  a  mate- 
rial secreted  by  the  vesicula)  seminales, 
as  well  as  the  secretion  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  of  Cowper's  glands.  Por- 
tions of  these  several  fluids  are  dis- 
charged, together  with  the  proper  seci'e- 
tion  of  the  testicles. 

The  semen  is  a  viscid,  whitish,  albu- 
minous fluid  of  a  peculiar  odour.  It 
contains  epithelium,  granules  or  colour- 
less particles,  and  large  numbers  of 
■spermatozoa,  which  are  the  character-  \ 
istic  and  essential  element.  The  sperma-  pj, 
tozoa  are  minute  bodies  each  consisting 
of  a  flattened  oval  head  and  attached  to  it 
a  long  slender  tapering  mobile  flagellum 
or  tail. 

In  some  forms  of  spermatozoa  there 


4'.  440.  —  Spermatic  Jilaintittn 
from  the  human  vas  de/iroi.i. 

1,  magnified  300  diametoi-s ; 

2,  magnified  800  diametois : 
«,  fiom  tlie  side ;  b,  from 
above.    (From  ICiillilcPi'.) 


is  a  small  middle  piece 
The  head  is  about 
The  tail  is  about 


interposed  between  the  head  and  the  tail. 
e  0^0  o^^  inch  long  and  -j-owo*^^  i"'^^^  broad. 
5-Jooth  to  -fo^foth  inch  long.  The  spermatozoa  possess  the  power 
of  active  movement,  and  it  is  by  this  sinuous,  cilia-like  movement 
that  they  are  propelled  in  the  female  and  so  helped  in  their  pro- 
gress to  meet  the  ovum. 

Spermatozoa. — On  examining  the  spermatozoon  of  Triton  crisLiidis. 
one  of  the  Amphibia  which  possess  the  largest  spermatozoa  of  all  Vertebrate 
animals,  Gibbes  found  that  the  organism  consisted  of  («)  a  long  pointed 
head,  at  the  base  of  which  is  (i),  an  elliptical  strnctnre  joining  the  head 
to  (c),  a  long  filiform  body  ;  {(I),  a  line  iilament,  much  longer  than  the  body, 
is  connected  with  this  latter  by  (e),  a  homogeneous  membrane. 

The  head,  as  it  appears  in  the  fresh  specimen,  has  a  different  refractive 
power  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and  witb  a  high  power  appears 
to  be  a  light  green  colour  ;  there  is  also  a  central  line  running  up  it,  from 
which  it  appears  to  be  hollow. 

:)  n 
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The  elliptical  structure  at  tlic  base  of  the  head  connects  it  with  tlie  long 
threadlike  body,  and  the  filament  springs  from  it. 

Whilst  the  spermatozoon  is  living,  this  filament  is  in  constant  motion  ;  at 

tirst  this  is  so  quick  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  it,  but  as  its  vitality  becomes  impaired 
the  motion  gets  slower,  and  it  is  then 
easily  perceived  to  be  a  continuous  waving 
from  side  to  side. 

The  spermatozoa  of  all  Mammalia  ex- 
amined, consisting  of  Man,  Bull,  Dog. 
Horse,  Cat,  Pig,  Mouse,  Itut,  Guiiiea-jr'nj . 
had,  instead  of  the  long-pointed  head  of 
the  Amphiliian,  a  blunt  thick  process  of 
different  shapes  in  the  different  animals  ; 
and  from  the  root  or  neck  of  this  pro- 
ceeded the  long  filament,  just  as  in  thc' 
Amphibia,  only  so  delicate  as  to  be  in- 
visible except  with  very  high  powers. 

In  Man  the  head  (fig.  441)  is  club- 
shaped,  and  from  its  base  springs  the  very 
delicate  filament,  which  is  three  or  four 
tunes  as  long  as  the  body ;  and  the  mem  - 
brane  which  attaches  it  to  the  body  i> 
much  broader,  and  allows  it  to  lie  at  n. 
greater  distance  from  the  body  than  in 
the  spermatozoa  of  any  other  Mammr.! 
examined. 

From  his  investigations,  Gibbes  con- 
cluded: —  1st.  That  thc  head  of  thc^ 
spermatozoon  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath, 
which  is  a  eontinuatioii  of  the  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  filament,  and  connects  it  to  the  body,  acting  in 
fact  the  part  of  a  mesentery.  2ndly.  That  the  substance  of  thc  head  i>. 
quite  distinct  in  its  composition  from  the  elliptical  structure,  thc  filament 
and  the  long  body,  and  that  it  is  readily  acted  on  by  alkalies  ;  these  re-agents 
have  no  effect,  however,  on  the  other  part,  excepting  the  membranous  sheath. 
3rdly.  That  this  elliptical  structure  has  its  analogue  in  the  Mammalian 
spermatozoon  ;  in  the  one  case  the  head  is  drawn  out  as  a  long  pointed 
process,  in  the  other  it  is  of  a  globular  form,  and  surrounds  thc  ellipticn! 
structure.  4thly.  That  the  motive  power  lies,  in  a  great  measure,  in  tlu- 
filament  and  the  membrane  attaching  it  to  the  body. 


Fig.  ^1,1.  —  SpfnnatozoiT.  i,  Of 
salamander;  2,  huiiuiu.  (11. 
Gibb.-*.) 


The  spermatozoa  are  derived  from  the  breakiuo^  up  of  tho 
seminal  cells  or  daughter  cells.  They  must  be  looked  upon  a^ 
modified  cells. 

The  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  tlie  impregnating  fluid  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  animals,  proves  that  they  are  essential  to  the 
process  of  impregnation,  and  their  actual  contact  with  the  ovum 
is  necessary  for  its  development. 

The  seminal  fluid  is,  probably,  after  the  period  of  puberty 
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secreted  constantly,  tliougli,  except  under  excitement,  very  slowly, 
in  the  tubules  of  the  testicles.  From  these  it  passes  along  the 
vasa  deferentia  into  the  vesiculje  seminales,  whence,  if  not  ex- 
pelled in  emission,  it  may  be  discharged,  as  slowly  as  it  enters 
them,  either  with  the  urine,  which  may  remove  minute  quantities, 
mingled  with  the  mucus  of  the  bladder  and  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate,  or  from  the  urethra  in  the  act  of  defiecation. 

To  the  vesiculse  seminales  a  double  function  may  be  assigned  ; 
for  they  both  secrete  some  fluid  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  testicles, 
and  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  fluid.  The  former  is  their 
most  constant  and  probably  most  important  office ;  for  in  the 
hoi-se,  bear,  guinea-pig,  and  several  other  animals,  in  wdiom  the 
vesiculse  seminales  are  large  and  of  apparently  active  function, 
they  do  not  communicate  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  but  pour  their 
secretions,  separately,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously,  into  the 
urethra.  In  man,  also,  when  one  testicle  is  lost,  the  correspond- 
ing vesicula  seminalis  suffers  no  atrophy,  though  its  function  as  a 
reservoir  is  abrogated.  But  how  the  vesicute  seminales  act  as 
secreting  organs  is  unknown ;  the  peculiar  brownish  fluid  which 
they  contain  after  death  does  not  properly  represent  their  secre- 
tion, for  it  is  different  in  appearance  from  anything  discharged 
during  life,  and  is  mixed  with  semen.  It  is  nearly  certain,  how- 
ever, that  their  secretion  contributes  to  the  proper  composition  of 
the  impregnating  fluid ;  for  in  all  the  animals  in  whom  they  exist, 
and  in  whom  the  generative  functions  are  exercised  at  only  one 
reason  of  the  year,  the  vesiculee  seminales,  whether  they  commu- 
nicate with  the  vasa  deferentia  or  not,  enlarge  commensurately 
with  the  testicles  at  the  approach  of  that  season. 

That  the  vesiculte  are  also  reservoirs  in  which  the  seminal 
fluid  may  lie  for  a  time  previous  to  its  discharge,  is  shown  by 
their  commonly  containing  the  seminal  filaments  in  larger  abun- 
dance than  any  portion  of  the  seminal  ducts  themselves  do.  The 
Huid-like  mucus,  also,  which  is  often  discharged  from  the  vesiculcc 
in  straining  during  deftecation,  commonly  contains  seminal  fila- 
ments. But  no  reason  can  be  given  why  this  office  of  the  vesicula3 
should  not  be  eciually  necessary  to  all  the  animals  whose  testicles 
are  organised  like  those  of  man,  or  why  in  many  animals  the 
vesicula)  are  wholly  absent. 

There  is  an  equally  complete  want  of  infoi'mation  respecting  the 
secretions  of  the  prostate  and  Cowper's  glands,  their  nature  and 
purposes.    That  they  contribute  to  the  right  composition  of  the 
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impregnating  fluid,  is  shown  both  by  the  position  of  the  glands 
and  by  their  enlarging  with  the  testicles  at  the  approach  of  an 
animal's  breeding  time.  But  that  they  contribute  only  a  sub- 
ordinate part  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  testicles  are  lost, 
though  these  other  organs  be  perfect,  all  procreative  power  ceases. 

The  fluid  part  of  the  semen  or  liquor  seminis  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  analysed  :  but  Henle  says  it  contains  fibrin,  because 
shortly  after  being  discharged,  flocculi  form  in  it  by  spontaneous 
coagulation,  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  thinner  and  more  liquid,  .so 
that  the  filaments  move  in  it  more  actively. 

Nothing  has  shown  what  it  is  that  makes  this  fluid  with  its 
corpuscles  capable  of  impregnating  the  ovum,  or  (what  is  yet 
more  remarkable)  of  giving  to  the  dcA'cloping  oflTspring  all  the 
characters,  in  features,  size,  mental  disposition,  and  liability  to 
disease,  which  belong  to  the  fixther.  This  is  a  fact  wholly  inex- 
plicable :  and  is,  perhaps,  only  exceeded  in  strangeness  by  those 
facts  which  show  that  the  seminal  fluid  may  exert  such  an  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  the  ovum  which  it  impregnates,  but,  through 
the  medium  of  the  mother,  on  many  which  ai-e  subsequently  im- 
pregnated by  the  seminal  fluid  of  another  male. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

DEVELOPMEXT. 

Changes  which  occur  in  the  Ovum. 

Of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovum,  some  occur  before 
and  are  as  it  were  preparatory  to  impregnation,  and  others  ensue 
after  impregnation.  It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  the  respective 
changes  separately. 

(i.)  Changes  prior  to  Impregnation. — These  changes  espe- 
cially concern  the  germinal  A'esicle,  and  have  been  observed  chiefly 
in  the  ova  of  low  types.  The  ovum  Avhen  ripe  and  detached  from 
the  ovary  consists,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  a  granular  yolk 
enclosed  within  the  protoplasmic  zona  pellucida,  and  containing  the 
germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot  situated  eccentrically.  The 
yelk  granules  are  of  diff'erent  sizes,  from  the  minutest  molecules 
up  to  a  diameter  of  -j-oVoth  to  y-oVo^h  of  an  inch.  The  germinal 
vesicle  consists  of  reticulated  protoplasm  enclosed  in  a  distinct 
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mcmbraue,  and  coiitaiiiiug  one  or  more  nucleoli  or  germinal  spots. 
The  primary  change  observed  in  the  ovum  consists  in  alterations 
in  the  shape  of  the  vesicle,  the  disappeai-ancc  of  its  i^rotoplasmic 
reticulum,  and  of  its  enclosing  membrane,  with  a  consequent  inden- 
tation and  indistinctness  of  its  outline.  Its  protoplasm  becomes 
to  a  considerable  extent  confounded  with  the  yelk  substance,  and 
its  germinal  spot  disappears.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the 
appearance  in  the  yelk  of  two  stars  in  a  clear  space  near  the  poles 
of  tlie  vesicle  elongated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  from  this  results 
a  nuclear  spindle,  corresponding  to  a  nucleus  in  the  process  of 
division,  with  the  stars  at  either  end  lying  near  the  surftice  of  the 
yelk.  This  spindle  next  becomes  vertical,  and  the  star  neai'er  the 
surface  protrudes  from  the  ovum  enveloped  in  a  protoplasmic  mass, 
which  by  constriction  form  the  first  po/ctr  cell.  A  second  polar  cell 
arises  in  the  same  way.  From  the  remainder  of  the  spindle  within 
the  yelk  two  or  three  vesicles  arise,  and  by  the  junction  of  these  a 
single  nucleus  is  formed,  which  is  called  the  female  liro-nucleus. 
This  is  clearly  derived  from  the  original  germinal  vesicle.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  changes  have  been  so  far  observed 
only  in  a  certain  number  of  instances.  It  is  very  possible,  not  to 
say  probable,  that  such  changes  are  universal  in  the  animal  kingdom 
(Balfour). 

Balfour's  view  as  to  the  formation  of  the  polar  bodies  may  be  giveu 
in  his  own  words: — "  My  view  amounts  to  the  following,  viz.,  that  after 
the  formation  of  the  polar-cells,  the  remainder  of  the  germinal  vesicle 
witliin  the  ovum  (the  female  pro-nucleus)  is  incapable  of  further  deve- 
lopment without  the  addition  of  the  nuclear  part  of  the  male  element 
(spermatozoon),  and  that  if  polar-cells  were  not  formed,  parthenogenesis 
might  normally  occur." 

(2.)  Changes  following  Impregnation. — The  process  of 
impregnation  of  the  ovum  has  been  observed  most  accurately  in 
the  lower  types.  In  mammalia,  although  spermatozoa  pass  in 
numbers  through  the  yelk  envelope,  yet  their  further  progi'ess 
is  only  inferred  from  observations  on  the  lower  animals.  The 
process  in  asterias  glacialis,  according  to  Balfour,  is  as  follows : — • 
The  head  of  a  single  spermatozoon  joins  with  an  elevation  of  the 
yelk  3u})stance,  the  tail  remaining  motionless,  and  then  disappear- 
ing. The  head  enveloped  in  the  protoplasm  then  sinks  into  the 
yelk  and  becomes  a  luicleus,  from  which  the  yolk  substance  is 
arranged  in  radiating  lines.  Tin?,  htho  male  pro-nucleus.  At  first, 
at  some  distance  from  the  female  pro-nucleus,  it  after  a  while  ap- 
proaches nearer,  and  the  female  pro-nucleus,  which  was  before  inac- 
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tive,  becomes  active.  The  miclei  at  last  meet  and  imite.  The  result 
of  their  union  is  the  first  segmentation  sphere,  or  Blasto-splierc. 
It  is  a  nucleated  protoplasmic  cell.  The  changes  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Blasto-sphere  or  primitive  segmenta- 
tion germ  are  followed  by  the  process  known  as  segmentation  of 
the  yelk. 

This  process  and  the  earlier  stages  in  development  are  so  finida- 
mentally  similar  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  from  Fishes  up  to  Man, 
that  the  gaps  existing  in  our  knowledge  of  the  process  in  the 
higher  Mammalia,  such  as  man,  may  be,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  filled 
up  by  the  more  accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
development  of  the  ovum  in  such  animals  as  the  trout,  frog,  and 
fowl. 

One  important  distinction  betwen  the  ova  of  various  Vertebrata  should 
be  remembered.  In  the  hen's  egg,  besides  the  shell  and  the  white  or 
albumen,  two  other  structures  are  to  be  distingaiished — the  germ,  often 
called  the  cicatricula  or  -'tread,"  and  the  ydlt,  enclosed  in  its  vitelline 
membrane. 

The  germ  is  (as  was  mentioned  in  the  description  already  given)  essen- 
tially a  cell,  consisting  of  protoplasm  enclosing  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
It  alone  participates  in  the  process  of  segmentation,  the  great  mass  of  the 
yelk  (food-yelk)  remaining  quite  unaffected  by  it.  Since  only  the  germ, 
which  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  yelk,  undergoes  segmentation,  the 
ovum  is  called  merohlastio. 

In  the  Mammalia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  large  unsegmented 
mass  corresponding  to  the  food-yelk  of  birds ;  the  entire  ovum  undergoes 
segmentation,  and  is  hence  termed  holahlastic. 

The  eggs  of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds,  arc  meroblastic,  while  those  of 
Amphibia  and  Mammalia  are  JidliiMa.ft/c. 

Of  the  changes  which  the  mammalian  ovum  undergoes  j^revious 
to  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  those  whicli  occur  while  it  is  still 
in  the  ovary  are  independent  of  impregnation :  others  take  place 
after  it  has  reached  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  knowledge  we  possess 
of  these  changes  is  derived  almost  exclusivel}"  from  observations 
on  the  ova  of  the  bitch  and  rabbit :  but  it  may  be  inferred  that 
analogous  changes  ensue  in  the  human  ovum. 

As  the  ovum  approaches  the  middle  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  it 
begins  to  receive  a  new  investment,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  trans- 
parent albuminous  or  glutinous  substance,  which  forms  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  zona  pellucida.  It  is  at  first  exceedingly  fine,  and, 
owing  to  this,  and  to  its  transiDarency,  is  not  easily  recognised, 
but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian  t\ibe  it  acquires  considerable 
thickness. 
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Segmentation. — The  first  visible  result  of  fertilisation  is  ;i 
slight  amoeboid  movement  in  tlie  protoplasm  of  the  ovum  :  this 
has  been  observed  in  some  fish,  in  the  frog,  and  in  some  mammals. 
Immediately  succeeding  to  this  the  process  of  segmentation  com- 
mences, and  is  completed  during  the  passage  of  the  ovum  through 
the  Fallopian  tube.  In  mammals,  in  which 
the  pi'ocess  is  an  example  of  complete  seg- 
mentation, the  yelk  becomes  constricted  in 
the  middle,  and  surrounded  by  a  furrow 
which  gi'adually  deepening,  at  length  cnts 
it  in  half,  while  the  same  process  begins 
almost  immediately  in  each  half  of  the 
yelk,  and  cuts  it  also  in  two.  The  same- 
process  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  quarters, 
and  so  on,  until  at  last  by  continual  cleav- 
ings, the  whole  yelk  is  changed  into  a 
midberry-likc  mass  of  small  and  more  or 
less  ronnded  bodies,  sometimes  called 
vitelline  spheres,  the  whole  still  enclosed 
by  the  zona  pellacida  or  vitelline  membrane 
(fig.  442).  Each  of  these  little  spherules 
contains  a  transparent  vesicle,  like  an  oil- 
globule,  which  is  seen  with  difiicnlty,  on 
account  of  its  being  enveloped  by  the  yelk- 
granules  which  adhere  closely  to  its  sur- 
face. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  subdivision 
of  the  yelk  is  quite  obscnre  :  though  the 
immediate  agent  in  its  production  seems 
to  be  the  central  vesicle  contained  in  eacli 
division  of  the  yelk.  Originally  there  Avas 
probably  but  one  vesicle,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  entire  granular  mass  of  the 
yelk,  and  probably  derived  in  the  manner 
already  described  from  the  germinal  vesicle.  This  divides  and  sub- 
divides :  each  successive  division  and  subdivision  (if  the  vesicle  being 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  division  of  the  yelk. 

About  the  time  at  which  the  Mammalian  ovum  reaches  the 
uterus,  the  process  of  division  and  subdivision  of  the  yelk  appears 
to  have  ceased,  its  substance  having  been  resolved  into  its  ulti- 
mate and  smallest  divisions,  while  its  surface  presents  a  uniform 
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fiuely-grauular-aspect,  instead  of  its  late  mulberry -lilse  appearance. 
The  ovum,  indeed,  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  lost  all  trace  of 
the  cleavage  process,  and,  with  the  exception  of  being  paler  and 
more  translucent,  almost  exactly  resembles  the  ovarian  ovum,  its 
yelk  consisting  apparently  of  a  confused  mass  of  finely  granular 
substance.  But  on  a  more  careful  examination,  it  is  found  that 
tliese  granules  are  aggregated  into  numerous  minute  spheroidal 
masses,  each  of  which  contains  a  clear  vesicle  or  nucleus  in  its 
centre,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  embryonal  cell.  The  zona  pellucida, 
and  the  layer  of  albuminous  matter  surrounding  it,  have  at  this 
time  the  same  character  as  when  at  tlic  lower  part  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tube. 

The  passage  of  the  ovum,  from  the  ovary  to  the  uteras,  occupies 
])robably  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  lumian  female. 

When  the  peripheral  cells,  which  are  formed  first,  are  fully 
de^'eloped,  they  arrange  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  yelk  into 
a  kind  of  membrane,  a:id  at  the  same  time  assume  a  polyhedral 
shape  from  mutual  pressure,  so  as  to  resemble  pavement  epithe- 
lium. The  deeper  cells  of  the  interior  pass  gradually  to  the 
surface  and  accumulate  there,  thus  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane  already  formed  by  the  more  superficial  layer  of 
cells,  while  the  central  part  of  the  yelk  remains  filled  only  with  a 
clear  fluid.  By  this  means  tlie  yelk  is  shortly  converted  into  a 
kind  of  secondary  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  exter- 
nally of  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  and  within  by  the  new'ly 
formed  cellular  layer,  the  blastodermic  or  germinal  membrane,  as 
it  is  called. 

Segmentation  in  the  Chick, — The  embryo  chick  affords  an 
illustration  of  what  is  known  as  incomplete  or  partial  segmenta- 
tion, or  meroblastic  segmentation.  In  the  youngest  ova  the 
germinal  vesicle  is  situated  subceutrally,  but  as  development 
proceeds  it  passes  to  tlie  periphery,  and  the  protoplasm  surroimd- 
ing  it  remaining  free  from  yelk  gi'anules,  the  germinal  disc  is 
formed.  This  germinal  disc  is  not  marked  out  by  any  sharp  line 
from  the  remaining  protoplasm,  but  passes  insensibly  into  it.  The 
first  change  consists  in  the  appearance  of  a  furrow  running  across 
the  disc  dividing  it  into  two  ;  it  does  not  extend  across  the  whole 
breadth.  A  second  furrow,  at  right  angles,  cutting  the  first  a 
little  eccentrically,  next  appears,  and  the  disc  is  thus  cut  into 
lour  quadrants.  The  furrows  do  not  extend  through  the  whole 
tliickucss  of  the  disc,  and  the  segments  are  not  separated  out 
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oil  the  lower  aspect.  The  quadrant.s  are  next  bisected  by 
radiating  furrows,  and  the  disc  is  thus  divided  into  eight  parts. 
The  central  portion  of  each  segment  is  now  cut  off  from  the  peri- 
pheral furrow,  so  that  a  number  of  smaller  central  and  larger 
peripheral  portions  result.  As  the  primary  division  was  eccentric 
and  the  succeeding  followed  the  same  plan,  there  results  a  bi- 
lateral symmetry  ;  but  the  relation  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  and 
the  long  axis  of  the  embryo  is  not  known.  Rapid  division  of  the 
segments  by  furrows  in  various  directions  now  ensues,  and  the 
small  central  portions  are  more  rapidly  broken  uj)  than  the  larger. 


Fig.  44;,. —  Vi-rtiail  section  0/  area  pellucida  and  area  opnoi  (left  extremity  of  figui-e)  of 
blastodeim  of  a  tresh-laid  eg-g-  (unincubated).  siiijcrfieial  layer  coiTesponding  ti> 
opiblast ;  O,  deeper  layer,  corresponding  to  hypoblast,  and  probably  in  part  to  meso- 
bla.st ;  J/,  large  "  formative  cells,"  filled  -with  yelk  granules,  and  Ijing  on  the  floor  oi' 
the  segmentation  cavity;  A,  the  -white  yelk  immediately  underlying  the  segraenta- 
tution  ca\itj'  (Stiieker). 

iind  therefore  become  more  numerous.  During  this  superficial 
segmentation  a  similiar  process  goes  on  throughout  the  whole 
ina.ss,  and  division  goes  on  not  only  by  vertical  but  also  by  hori- 
zontal furrows.  The  result  of  this  process  of  segmentation  is 
that  the  original  germinal  disc  is  cut  up  into  a  large  number  of 
small  rounded  protoplasmic  cells,  small  in  the  centre,  larger  to 
the  periphery,  and  that  the  superficial  cells  are  smaller  than  those 
l)elow :  the  two  original  layers  of  the  blastoderm  are  thus  early 
represented. 

Tlic  process  of  .segmentation  proceeds  at  the  periphery  of  the 
germinal  disc,  and  at  the  same  time  further  division  of  the  cells 
at  the  centre  proceeds.  The  nucleus  of  the  original  cell  divides 
coincidehtly  with  the  protoplasm,  and  so  it  comes  that  the  proto- 
plasmic masses  are  nucleated  ;  and  besides  this,  nuclei  derived 
from  the  original  nucleus  are  found  in  the  ovum  below  the  area  of 
segmentation,  and  from  these,  by  the  protoplasm  which  surrounds 
them  being  constricted  off  with  them,  supplementary  segnientatioi; 
masses  come  to  be  formed.  The  blastoderm  is  tlius  formed  as  the 
result  of  segmentation,  and  between  it  and  the  subjacent  white 
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yelk  is  a  cavity  containing  fluid.  The  segmentation  having  been 
completed  towards  the  centre,  although  it  still  proceeds  at  the 
periphery,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  blastoderm  becomes  a  layer 
of  columnar  nucleated  cells,  and  the  lower  laj'er  consists  of  larger 
masses  indistinctly  nucleated,  still  granular  and  rounded,  irregu- 
larly disposed.  In  the  segmentation  cavity  are  the  supplementary 
segmentation  masses  or  formative  cells. 

When  the  egg  is  incubated,  rapid  changes  take  -place  in  the 
blastoderm,  resulting  in  the  formation  first  of  all  of  two,  then  of 
the  three  layers,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter.  The  superficial  layer,  or  Epiblast,  does  not  at  first 
enter  into  these  changes,  but  continues  to  be  a  layer  of  nucleated 
columnar  cells.  But  in  the  lower  layer  of  larger  rounded  cells, 
certain  of  the  cells  become  flattened  horizontally,  their  granules 
disappear,  and  the  nuclei  become  distinct.  A  membrane  of  flat- 
tened nucleated  cells  is  then  formed,  first  of  all  towards  the  centre 
of  the  area,  afterwards  peripherally  also  :  this  is  the  Hypoblast. 
Between  the  two  layers  some  cells,  not  belonging  to  either  layer, 
remain.  These  cells  are  almost  entirely  at  the  back  pai't  of  tlie 
area.  The  formations  of  the  intermediate  layer  of  mesoblast  is 
more  complicated,  and  will  now  be  described. 

At  this  period  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  surface  view  of 
the  blastoderm.  Before  incubation  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  more 
or  less  circular  transparent  area,  the  area  pellucida,  sun-oiinded 
by  an  opaque  rim,  which  is  called  the  area  opaea.  The  area 
opaca  rests  upon  the  white  yelk  :  beneath  the  area  pellucida  is  a 
cavity  containing  fluid.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  pellucida  is  a 
white  shining  spot,  or  nucleus  of  Pander,  shining  through.  The 
nucleus  of  Pander  is  the  upper  dilated  extremity  of  tlie  flask- 
shaped  accumulation  of  white  yelk  upon  which  the  blastoderm 
rests. 

The  yellow  yelk  consists  of  spheres  25  fj.  to  100  fi  in  diameter,  filled  with 
highly  refractive  granules  of  an  albuminous  nature,  and  the  white  yelk 
being  distinguished  from  the  yellow  not  only  by  its  lighter  colour,  but 
also  because  its  vesicles  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  yellow.  Each 
contains  a  highly  refractive  body.  Some  large  spheres  contain  a  number 
of  spherules.  Some  of  these  are  vacuolated.  The  white  yelk  not  only 
envelopes  the  yellow  yelk  in  a  thin  layer,  and  merges  witli  the  central 
llask-shapcd  mass,  already  mentioned,  but  also  is  found  in  the  yellow  yelk, 
forming  with  it  alternate  layers. 

Except  that  the  central  sliining  opacity  of  the  pellucid  area  has 
disappeared,  that  tlic  size  of  the  area  has  increased,  and  that  the 
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opaque  area  has  also  iucreased,  uo  other  change  can  be  remarked 
up  to  the  formation  of  the  two  complete  layers.  There  is,  however, 
ft  slight  ill-defined  opacity  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  area  pcl- 
liicida,  known  as  the  embryonic  shield.  This  opacity  is  probably 
<lue  to  the  intermediate  cells  already  mentioned  as  existing  between 
the  epiblast  and  hypoblast. 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  area  pellucida  now  appears  an 
opaque  streak  which  extends  about 
a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  area 
towards  the  middle  line.  This  is  the 
Primitive  streak.  It  is  found  on 
transverse  section  of  the  blastoderm 
in  this  neighbourhood  to  be  due  to  a 
proliferation  downwards  of  cells,  two 
or  more  deep,  from  the  epiblast.  The 
area  pellucida  now  becomes  oval. 
A.H  the  primitive  streak  becomes 
more  defined  the  area  pellucida 
changes  its  oval  for  a  pear  shape, 
but  the  streak  increases  in  size  faster 
than  the  area,  and  so  after  a  time  is 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  In  the 
axis  of  the  primitive  streak  a  groove, 
the  primitive  groove  runs.  From  the  primitive  streak  the 
cells  from  the  under-surface  of  the  epiblast  now  extend  as  lateral 


r/ 

Tig.  /i^^.—  Trniisversc  unction  throuyli  emhriin  r.Itick  (26  Ikiiivh).  o,  epiblast ;  i,  mesoWast ;  c, 
hypoWiiHt ;  rf,  central  portion  of  mesobliist,  ■whicli  is  here  fused  with  epiblast ;  primi- 
tive (^oove  ;  /,  dorsal  ridge  (Klein). 


Fig.  444. — Impregiinted  eyij,  with  cora- 
meiiCKiiicit  of  funiiatioii  of  emhi'i/o  ; 
Hho'\\'iug  tlie  area  genninativa  or 
embryonic  spot,  the  area  pellucida, 
and  the  primitive  groove  or  trace 
;Dalton). 


wings  to  the  edge  of  the  pellucid  area;  they  are  not  joined  with  the 
liypoblast.  The  intermediate  layer  of  cells  in  tliis  position  producing 
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tlic  primitive  streak  is  a  portion  of  the  intermediate  layer  or 
mesoblast.    It  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  epiblast,  but  laterally. 


Fif^.  3,ifo.  -~l)iaiir<i)nof  Iniiisvi'i-si'  section  through  on  emhryo  before  the  closini/-in  of  the  mediiUar;,' 
l/riiorfl.  Ill,  cells  of  epiblast  lining'  the  medullary  groove  which  will  form  the  spinal 
conl ;  /(,  epiblast ;  li,  liypoblast ;  ch,  noto-chord  ;  w,  protovertebra  ;  sp,  mesoblast :  «•. 
oil-rc  nf  lamina  dorsalis,  folding-  over  medullary  groove  (KoUiker). 


especially  in  the  front  part  of  the  primitive  streak,  it  appears 
to  be  derived  at  any  rate  in  part  from  the  cells  of  the  primitive 
lower  layer.    At  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak, 


Fig.  Portion  of  the  r/erminnl  iitemhrnne,  uith  rudiments  of  the  emhryo  ;  from  the  ovum  of 

a  bitch.  The  primitive  groove,  A,  Is  not  yet  closed,  and  at  its  upper  or  cephalic  end 
pi-esents  three  dilatations,  b,  which  correspond  to  the  three  divisions  or  vesicles  of  the 
brain.  At  its  lower  extremity  the  groove  presents  a  lancet-shaped  dilatation  (sinu.s 
rhomboidalis)  c.  The  margins  of  the  groove  consist  of  clear  pellucid  nerve-substance. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  observed  a  faint-streak,  which  is  pi-obably  the  chonlii 
dorsalis.    d.   Vertebral  plates  (BischofF). 


at  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  future  posterior  end  of  the 
embryo,  the  three  layers  are  all  joined  together. 

The  next  importaiat  change  which  occurs  is  found  in  the  hypo- 
l)last  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak.    The  irregular  layer  of 
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lirimitivc  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  split  into  two  k_yci-«,  tlie 
lower  of  fliittencd  cells  which  forms  the  hyjioblast  proper,  jind  an 
upper  of  several  layers  of  stellate  cells,  the  niesoblast. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  formatiou  of  tlie  blastodurmic  layiTB, 
i'.alfour's  description  has  been  chiefly  followed.  It  differs  somewhat  h-om 
that  which  has  been  given  in  previous  editions  of  this  book.    The  mesoljlast 


l"ig.  .148. —  Vertical  section  of  blastoderm  of  rliick  (1st  day  of  incubation).  S,  epibliist,  coii- 
sisting  of  short  columnar  cells  ;  D,  hypoblast,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  llattcne  1 
cells;  31,  "formative  cells."  They  are  seen  on  the  light  of  the  flg-ure,  passing  iii 
between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  to  form  the  mesoblast ;  ^1,  white  yolk  gTanulcs. 
Many  of  the  large  "  f onnative  cells  "  are  seen  containing  these  granules"  (Stiicker) . 


was  described  as  arising  from  the  hypoblast,  together  with  some  of  thi' 
large  formative  cells,  which  migrate  by  amoeboid  movement  round  the  edge 
of  the  hypoblast  (fig.  448,  il/),  and  no  difference  was  made  in  the  formation 
of  the  mesoblast  in  the  primitive  streak  and  elsewhere. 

Now  appears  iu  the  middle  line  extending  forwards  from  the 
primitive  streak  an  opaque  line,  which  proceeds  almost  to  tlio 
anterior  edge  of  the  area  pellucida,  stopping  short  at  a  transverse 
crescent-shaped  line,  the  future  headfold.  This  line  is  the  com- 
mencing notochord.  It  is  a  collection  of  mesoblastic  cells  from 
the  hypoblast  in  the  middle  line,  and  remains  connected  with  the 
latter  after  the  lateral  portions  of  the  mesoblast  have  become 
quite  detached  from  it.  The  notochord  and  the  hypoblast  from 
which  it  arises  are  continued  posteriorly  into  the  primitive  streak. 
Thus  the  mesoblast  of  the  area  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line 
in  which  the  embryo  is  formed  arises  from  the  hypoblast,  as  iloes 
•also  the  notochord.  In  the  formation  of  the  medullary  plate 
which  now  appears,  the  epiblast  is  concerned.  In  tlie  middle  line 
above  the  collection  of  cells  that  will  become  the  notochord  that 
layer  becomes  thickened.  The  sides  of  the  central  thickened 
portion  are  elevated  somewhat  to  form  the  medullary  folds 
enclosing  between  them  the  mediillary  groove.  From  this 
medullary  plate  is  formed  the  central  nervous  system.  Althougli 
behind  the  groove  is  a  shallow  one,  if  it  be  traced  forwards  it 
l)ecomc8  deeper  and  narrower,  and  at  the  headfold  the  folds  curve 
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round  and  meet  in  the  middle  line.  Anterior  to  the  headfold  is  a 
.second  fold  parallel  to  it,  which  is  the  commencing  amnion. 

The  medullary  canal  is  bounded  by  its  two  folds  or  longitudinal 

elevations,  laminae  dorsales,  which 
are  folds  consisting  entirely  of  cells 
of  the  epiblast :  these  grow  up  and 
arch  over  the  medullary  groove  (fig. 
446)  till  after  some  time  they  coa- 
lesce in  the  middle  line,  converting- 
it  from  an  open  furrow  into  a  closed 
tube — the  nexu'al  canal  or  the 
primitive  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Over 
this  closed  tube,  the  walls  of  which 
consist  of  more  or  less  cjdindrical 
cells,  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
epiblast  is  now  continued  as  a 
distinct  membrane. 

The  union  of  the  medullary  folds 
or  lamin.'c  dorsales  takes  place  first 
abovit  the  neck  of  the  future  embryo : 
they  soon  after  unite  over  the  region 
of  the  head,  while  the  closing  in  of 
the  groove  progresses  iniich  more 
slowly  towards  the  hinder  extremity 
of  the  embryo.  The  medidlary 
groove  is  by  no  means  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout,  but  even  be- 
fore the  dorsal  lamina)  have  united 
over  it,  is  seen  to  be  dilated  at  the 
anterior  extremity  and  obscurel}- 
divided  by  constrictions  into  the 
three  primary  vesicles  of  the  brain. 

The  part  from  which  the  spinal 
cord  is  formed  is  of  nearly  uniform 
calibre,  while  towards  the  posterior 
extremity  is  a  lozenge-shaped  dilata- 
tion, sinus  rhomboidalis,  which 
is  the  last  part  to  close  in  (fig.  447). 

Whilst  the  changes  which  have 
been  described  are  taking  place  in 
the  area  pellucida,  which  has  eu" 


i'ig'.  449. — Kinhryo  chick  (36  liours), 
viewed  f  rom  beneath  us  a  tntnspiirent 
oli/ect  (magnified),  pi,  outline  of 
pellucid  area ;  FB,  i'ore-biuin,  or 
first  cerebral  vesicle  :  from  its  sides 
yroject  on,  the  optic  vesicles;  SO, 
backward  limit  of  somatopleure 
fold,  "tucked  in"  imder  head; 
II,  head-fold  of  tiue  amnion ;  a',  re  - 
fleeted  layer  of  amnion,  .sometimes 
termed  "false  amnion  ;  "  sp,  back- 
ward limit  of  splanchnopl  cure  folds, 
.along  which  nm  the  omphaloniesa- 
raic  veins  uniting  to  foi-m  h,  the 
heart,  which  is  continued  forwards 
into  ba,  the  bulbus  arteriosus ;  (/,  the 
fore-gutj  lying  behind  the  heart, 
and  havmg  a  vdde  crescentic  open- 
ing- between  the  splanehnopleuie 
folds  ;  im,  hind-bniin  ;  Mil,  mid- 
brain ;  pv,  protovertebraj  lyin^'  be- 
hind the  fore-gut ;  7>ic,  line  of  junc- 
tion of  medullary  folds  and  of 
notochord ;  ch,  front  end  of  noto- 
cliord  ;  vpl,  vertebral  plates  ;  ;;)•, 
the  primitive  groove  at  its  caudal 
end  (Foster  and  Balfour). 
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liirgcd  to  a  certain  extent,  the  area  opaca  has  considerably 
extended.  The  hypoblast  and  mesoblast  have  also  been  pro- 
longed laterally,  not  by  mere  extension,  hi\t  also  from  the  ger- 
minal wall,  which  is  the  thickened  edge  of  the  blastoderm, 
together  with  formative  cells  of  the  yelk ;  on  each  side  of 
the  notochord  and  medullary  canal,  tlie  mesoblast  remains  as  a 
longitudinal  thickening. 

It  uow  however  splits  horizontally  into  two  layers  or  laminte 
{jyarietal  and  visceral)  :  of  these  the  former,  when  traced  out  from 


450. — Traii-iuerse  srrtiun  iliroiiffli  dorsnl  region  of  emOr'/o  nth'lc  (45  hrs.)-  One  half  of  the 
section  is  represented  :  if  completed  it  ■would  extend  as  far  to  the  left  as  to  the  right 
of  the  line  of  the  meduUaiT  canal  (J/c).  A,  epiblast ;  C,  hypoblast,  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  flattened  cells  ;  Mc,  medulUiry  canal ;  Z>,  protovertebiu  ;  Wd,  "Wolffian 
duct;  ,So,  somatopleure  ;  SV>,  splanchnopleure  ;  jjyj,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  ;  c/i,  noto- 
chord ;  an,  dorsal  aorta,  containing  blood  cells  ;  r,  blood-vessels  of  the  yolk-sac  (Foster 
and  Balfoiu') . 

the  central  axis,  is  seen  to  be  in  close  apposition  with  the  epiblast 
and  gives  origin  to  the  parietcs  of  the  trunk,  while  the  latter 
adlieres  more  or  less  closely  to  the  hypoblast,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
serous  and  muscular  walls  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  and  several 
other  ])arts  (fig.  450). 

The  united  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoblast  with  tlie  epiblast  is 
termed  Somatopleure,  the  united  visceral  layer  and  hypoblast, 
Splanchnopleure.  Tiie  space  between  them  is  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity,  which  becomes  subdivided  by  subsequent 
partitions  into  pericardium,  pleura,  and  peritoneum. 

The  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  extends  almost  to  the  medidlary 
canal,  but  a  portion  on  cither  side  i'.  fig.  450)  remains  un- 
divided, the  vertebral  plate.  'I'he  divided  portion  is  known  as 
the  lateral  plate.  Tiic  longitudinal  thickening  of  the  vertebral 
plate  is  seen  after  awliile  to  be  divitled,  at  right  angles  to  tho 
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luediillary  canal  by  bright  transverse  lines  into  a  number  of 
square  segments.  These  segments,  which  are  the  surface  ap- 
pearance of  cubes  of  mesoblast,  are  the  mesoblastic  somites  or 
protovertebrae.  The  first  three  or  four  of  these  protovertcbrse 
inake  their  appearance  in  the  cervical  region,  while  one  or  two 
more  are  formed  in  front  of  this  point :  and  the  series  is  contiinied 
backward  till  the  whole  medullary  canal  is  flanked  by  them  (fig. 
449).  That  which  is  first  formed  corresponds  to  the  second 
cervical  vertebrte.  From  these  somites  the  vertebra;  and  the 
trunk  muscles  are  derived. 

Head  and  Tail  Folds.    Body  Cavity. — Every  vertebrate 

x.r 


Fig,  451, — Dia/irammatic  lonf/itudiiitil  sf.fjicn  Ihromjh  the  axis  of  an  cinhryo.  The  hcafl-fold 
has  commenced,  hut  the  tail-fold  lias  not  yet  appeared.  FSn,  fold  of  The  somato- 
Ijleui-e  ;  FSi>,  fold  of  the  splanchnoplouie  ;  the  line  of  reference,  FSo,  lies  putside  the 
erabiyo  in  the  "  moat,"  ■n'hioh  marVs  off  the  overhanging  head  from  the  amnion  ;  D, 
inside  the  embryo,  is  that  pai-t  ■n  hich  is  to  become  the  fore-gut ;  Ffo  and  Fsp,  are  both 
parts  of  the  head-fold,  and  travel  to  the  left  of  the  figure  as  development  proceeds ; 
jyp,  space  between  somatopleuie  and  splanchnopleure,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity;  Am, 
commencing  head-fold  of  amnion;  X(-\  neui-al  canal ;  6'A,  notochord  ;  heart;  A. 
11,  C,  epiblast,  mesoblast,  hypoblast  (Foster  and  Balfom.) 

animal  consists  essentially  of  a  longitixdinal  axis  (vertebral  column) 
with  a  neural  canal  above  it,  and  a  body-cavity  (containing  the 
alimentary  canal)  beneath. 

We  have  seen  how  the  ea-rliest  rudiments  of  the  central  axis 
and  the  neural  canal  are  formed ;  we  must  now  consider  how  the 
general  body-cavity  is  developed.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  embryo 
lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  and  is  not  clearly  marked  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm :  but  gradually  the  head  fold  or 
crescentic  depression  (with  its  concavity  backwards)  is  formed  in 
the  blastoderm,  limiting  the  head  of  the  embryo  ;  the  blastoderm 
is,  as  it  were,  tucked  in  imder  the  head,  which  thus  comes  to 
project  above  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane  :  a  similar 
tucking  in  of  blastoderm  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity,  and 
thus  the  head  and  tail  folds  are  formed  (fig.  452). 

Similar  depressions  mark  off  the  embiyo  laterally,  luitil  it  is 
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completely  surrounded  by  ii  sort  of  moat  which  it  overhangs  on 
all  sides,  and  which  clearly  defines  it  from  the  yelk. 

This  moat  runs  in  further  and  further  all  round  beneath  the 
overhanging  embryo,  till  the  latter  comes  to  resemble  a  canoe 
turned  upside-down,  tlic  ends  and  middle  being,  as  it  were, 


Fig.  452. — Diaf/ntmmatic  section  showinf/  thr  yf/atj'on  In  n  mammat  brJicefjt  l/it;  prniiitive  alimert- 
tary  canal  ami  the  mumhranes  a/ Ihr  aitiim.  The  stage  represented  in  this  diagmra  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  fifteenth  or  seventeentli  day  in  the  human  cmbiyo,  pievious  to 
the  expansion  of  the  aUantois  ;  c,  the  villous  chorion ;  «,  the  amnion  ;  o',  the  place  of 
convergence  of  the  amnion  and  reflexion  of  the  false  amnion  a"  n",  orouterorrorneous 
layer  ;  f,  the  head  and  tnink  of  the  embryo,  comprising  the  primitive  vertobrra  and 
eerehro-spinal  axis  ;  i,  j,  the  simple  alimentary  canal  in  its  upper  and  lower  portions. 
Immediately  beneath  the  light  hand  i  is  seen  the  fcetal  heart,  lying  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  pleuro-poritoneal  cavity ;  ",  the  yolk-sac  or  uinbUical  vesicle  ;  >:  I,  tlie  vitello-in- 
testinal  opening ;  h,  the  aUantois  CDiinectod  by  a  pedicle  with  the  anal  xjortion  of  the 
alimentaiy  canal.  (  Quain.) 


decked  in  by  the  folding  or  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm,  while 
on  the  ventral  surface  there  is  still  a  large  communication  with 
the  yelk,  corresponding  to  the  we/f  or  undecked  portion  of  the 
canoe. 

This  communication  between  the  embryo  and  the  yelk  is  gra- 
dually contracted  by  the  further  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm 
from  all  sides,  till  it  becomes  narrowed  down,  as  by  an  invisible 
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constricting  band,  to  a  mere  pedicle  which  passes  out  of  the  body 
of  the  embryo  at  the  point  of  the  future  umbihcus. 

The  downwardly  folded  portions  of  blastoderm  are  termed  the 
visceral  plates. 

Thus  we  sec  that  the  body-cavity  is  formed  by  the  downward 
folding  of  the  visceral  plates,  just  as  the  neural  cavity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  upward  growth  of  the  dorsal  lamina^,  the  difference 
being  that,  in  the  visceral  or  ventral  laminae,  all  three  layers  of 
the  blastoderm  are  concerned. 

The  folding  in  of  the  splanchnoplenre,  lined  hj  hypoblast, 
l)inches  off,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  yelk-sac,  enclosing  it  in 
the  body-cavity.  This  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  at  this  period  ends  blindly  towards  the  head  and  tail, 
while  in  the  centre  it  communicates  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk-sac  through  the  canal  termed  vitelline  or  omphalo-mes- 
enterie  duct. 

The  yelk-sac  thus  becomes  divided  into  two  portions  Avhich 
Monimmiicate  through  the  vitelline  duct,  that  portion  within  the 
loody  giving  rise,  as  above  stated,  to  the  digestive  canal,  and  that 
outside  the  body  remaining  for  some  time  as  the  umbilical  vesicle 
(fig.  453,  ys).  The  hypoblast  forming  the  epithelium  of  the 
intestine  is  of  course  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  while  the  visceral  plate  of  the  mesoblast 
is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  clear  on  reference  to  the  accom- 
])anying  diagrams. 

At  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  chick,  when  the  amniotic  fold 
is  commenciugto  be  formed,  and  the  hind  fold  of  the  splanchnoplenre 
has  commenced,  there  remains  for  a  time  a  communication  between 
1  he  neural  canal  and  the  hind  gut,  which  is  called  the  neurenteric 
canal.  It  passes  in  at  the  point  where  the  notochord  falls  into  the 
primitive  streak.  The  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak  becomes 
the  tail  swelling,  the  posterior  part  atrophies,  and  the  correspond- 
ing lateral  part  of  the  blastoderm  forms  part  of  the  body-wall  of 
the  embryo.  The  anterior  part  of  the  meduUai-y  canal  having  been 
completely  roofed  in ;  the  foremost  portion  undergoes  dilatation, 
and  a  bulb,  or  first  cerebral  vesicle  results.  From  either  side 
of  this  dilatation  a  process,  the  cavity  of  which  is  in  communi- 
cation with  it,  is  separated  off ;  these  processes  are  the  optic 
vesicles.  Behind  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  two  other  vesicles  now 
arise,  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  two  small  pits,  the 
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auditory  pits,  are  to  be  seen.  The  folding  of  the  head,  it  should 
be  recollected,  is  the  cause  of  the  enclosure  below  the  neural  canal 
(fig.  45 1 )  of  a  canal  ending  blindly,  which  has  in  front  the  splanch- 
nopleurc,  and  which  is  just  as  long  as  the  involution  of  that  mem- 
brane. This  canal  is  the  fore-gut.  In  the  interior  of  the  splanch- 
nopleure  fold  below  it  (as  seen  in  fig.  451)  in  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity  the  heart  is  formed,  at  the  point  where  the  splanchnopleure 
makes  its  turn  forwards.  It  arises  as  a  thickening  of  the  meso- 
blast  on  either  side  as  the  two  splanchnopleure  folds  diverge,  and 
of  a  thickening  of  the  mesoblast  at  the  point  of  ■  divergence.  So 
that  at  first  the  rudiment  of  the  heart  is  like  an  inverted  V, 
which  by  the  gradual  coming  together  of  the  diverging  cords  is 
oonvertcd  into  an  inverted  Y. 

The  cylinders  become  hollowed  out,  and  are  thus  converted 
into  tubes,  which  then  coalesce.  Lay  ere  are  separated  off  towards 
the  interior,  which  become  the  epithelial  lining,  and  the  mass  of 
the  mesoblast  surrounding  this  afterwards  forms  the  muscle  and 
iserous  covering,  whilst  at  first  the  rudimentary  organ  is  attached 
to  the  gut  by  a  mesoblastic  mesentery,  the  mesocardium. 

FCETAL  MeJIBRANES. 

Umbilical  Vesicle  or  Yelk-sac. — The  splanchnopleure,  lined 
by  hypoblast,  forms  the  yelk-sac  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  ; 
but  in  Amphibia  and  Fishes,  since  there  is  neither  amnion  nor 
Hllantois,  the  wall  of  the  yelk-sac  consists  of  all  three  layers  of 
the  blastoderm,  enclosed,  of  course,  by  the  original  vitelline 
membrane. 

The  body  of  the  embryo  becomes  in  great  measure  detached 
from  the  yelk  sac  or  umbilical  vesicle,  which  contains,  however, 
the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  yelk,  and  furnishes  a 
.source  whence  nutriment  is  derived  for  the  embryo.  This  nutri- 
ment is  absorbed  by  the  numerous  vessels  (omi)halo-mesenteric) 
wiiich  ramify  in  the  walls  (jf  tlic  yclk-sac,  forming  what  in  birds 
is  tenned  the  area  vasculosa.  In  Birds,  the  contents  of  the 
yelk-sac  afford  nourishment  until  the  end  of  incubation,  and  the 
■omphalo-niesenteric  vessels  are  developed  to  a  cf)rresponding 
<legrce;  but  in  Mammalia  the  office  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 
■ceases  at  a  very  early  periofl,  the  quantity  of  the  yelk  is  small,  and 
tlie  embryo  soon  becomes  independent  of  it  by  the  connections  it 
foi-ms  with  the  parent.    Moreover,  in  Birds,  as  the  sac  is  emptied, 
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it  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  abdomen  through  the  umbilical 
opening,  which  then  closes  over  it :  but  in  Mammalia  it  always 


^'S-  453- — Diagravia  sliowmg  three,  successive  stages  of  develvpmeid .  Tl'aiisvei'se  vertical 
sections.  The  yelk-sac,  ys,  is  seen  progressively  diminisliing  in  size.  In  the  embrj-o 
itself  the  medullary  canal  and  notochord  are  seen  in  section,  a' ,  in  middle  fi^re,  the 
alimentaiy  canal,  becoming'  pinched  oft',  as  it  were,  from  the  yelk-sac  ;  a',  in  i-ight  hand 
figure,  alimentarj-  canal  completely  closed  ;  a,  in  last  two  flguies,  amnion ;  ac,  cavity 
of  amnion  filled  with  amniotic  fluid ;  pp,  space  between  amnion  and  chorion  con- 
tinuous with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  ca^^ty  inside  the  body  ;  vt.  vitelline  membrane ;  ys, 
yelk-sac,  or  umbilical  vesicle.  (Foster  and  Balfoiu'.) 


remains  on  the  outside  ;  and  as  it  is  emptied  it  contracts  (fig.  455), 
shrivels  up,  and  together  with  the  part  of  its  duct  external  to  the 
abdomen,  is  detached  and  disappears  either  before  or  at  the  termi 


Bvg.  454 — Diagram  showijig  vascular  area 
in  the  chick,  a,  urea  pellucida  ;  h,  area 
vasculosa ;  c.  area  \-iteUina. 


Fiy'.  455. — Human  cmbri/o  of  fifth  week 
with  nmhilicat  vesicle;  about  natural 
size  (Dalton) .  The  human  umbilical 
vesicle  never  exceeds  the  size  of  a. 
small  pea. 


nation  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  period  of  its  disappearance  vai-ying 
in  different  orders  of  Mammalia. 

When  blood-vessels  begin  to  be  developed,  they  ramify  largely 
over  the  walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  are  actively  concerned 
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in  absorbing  its  contents  and  conveying  them  away  for  the 
tnitrition  of  the  embryo. 

At  an  early  stage  of  development  of  the  foetus,  and  some  time 
before  the  completion  of  the  changes  which  have  been  just 
described,  two  important  structures,  called  respectively  the  amnion 
and  the  allantois,  begin  to  be  formed. 

Amnion. — The  amnion  is  prodiiced  as  follows  : — Beyond  the 
head-  and  tail-folds  before  described  (p.  752),  the  somatopleure 
coated  by  epiblast,  is  raised  into  folds,  which  grow  up,  arching 
over  the  embryo,  not  only  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  but  also 
laterally,  and  all  converging  towards  one  point  over  its  dorsal 
surface  (fig.  453).  The  growing  up  of  these  folds  from  all  sides 
aud  their  convergence  towards  one  point  very  closely  resembles 
the  folding  inwai-ds  of  the  visceral  plates  already  described,  and 
hence,  by  some,  the  point  at  which  the  amniotic  folds  meet  over 
the  back  has  been  termed  the  amniotic  icmbilicus. 

The  folds  not  only  come  into  contact  but  coalesce.  The  inner 
of  the  two  layers  forms  the  trtie  amnion,  while  the  outer  or 
reflected  layer,  sometimes  termed  the  false  amnion,  coalesces  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  original  vitelline  membrane  to  form  the 
subzonal  membrane  or  false  chorion.  This  growth  of  the 
amniotic  folds  must  of  course  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
very  similar  process,  already  described,  by  which  the  walls  of  the 
neural  canal  are  formed  at  a  much  earlier  stage. 

The  cavity  between  the  true  amnion  and  the  external  surface 
of  the  embryo  becomes  a  closed  space,  termed  the  amniotic 
cavity  (ac,  fig.  453). 

At  first,  the  amnion  closely  invests  the  embryo,  but  it  becomes 
gradually  distended  with  fluid  (liquor  amnii),  which,  as  preg- 
nancy advances,  reaches  a  considerable  quantity. 

This  fluid  consists  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of  albumen  and 
urea.  Its  chief  function  during  gestation  appears  to  be  the  mechanical  one 
of  affording  equal  support  to  the  embryo  on  all  sides,  and  of  protecting  it  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  cifccts  of  blows  and  other  injuries  to  the  abdomen 
of  the  mother. 

The  embryo  up  to  the  end  of  pregnancy  is  thus  immersed  in  fluid,  whicli 
during  parturition  serves  the  important  purpose  of  gradually  and  evenly 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  fcetus  :  when 
this  is  accomplished  the  amniotic  sac  bursts,  and  the  "  waters escape. 

On  rcfeiTing  to  the  diagrams  (fig.  453),  it  will  be  obvious  tliat 
the  cavity  outside  the  amnion  (between  it  and  the  false  amnion) 
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is  continuous  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  at  the  umbilicus. 
This  cavity  is  not  entirely  obliterated  even  at  birtli,  and  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  fluid  ("false  waters"),  which  is  discharged 
during  parturition  either  befoi-c,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the 
amniotic  fluid. 

AUantois. — Into  the  pleuro-peritoneal  space  the  allantois 
sprouts  out,  its  formation  commencing  during  the  development 
of  the  amnion. 

Growing  out  from  or  near  the  hinder  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  (c,  fig.  456),  with  which  it  communi- 
cates, the  allantois  is  at  first  a  solid  pear- 
shaped  mass  of  splanchnopleure ;  but  be- 
coming vesicular  by  the  projection  into  it  of 
a  hollow  out-growth  of  hypoblast,  and  very 
soon  simply  membranous  and  vascular,  it 
insinuates  itself  between  the  amniotic  folds, 
just  described,  and  comes  into  close  contact 
and  union  with  the  outer  of  the  two  folds, 
which  has  itself,  as  before  said,  become  one 
with  the  external  investing  membrane  of  the 
egg.  As  it  grows,  the  allantois  develops 
muscular  tissue  in  its  external  wall  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  vascular;  in  birds  (fig.  457)  it  envelops  the 
whole  embryo — taking  up  vessels,  so  to  speak,  to  the  outer  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg,  and  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell 
with  a  vascular  membrane,  by  these  means  affording  an  extensive 
surface  in  which  the  blood  may  be  aerated.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject and  in  other  Mammalia,  the  vessels  carried  out  by  the  allantois 
are  distributed  only  to  a  special  part  of  the  outer  membrane  or 
false  chorion,  where,  by  interlacement  with  the  vascular  system  of 
the  mother,  a  structure  called  the  "placenta  is  developed. 

In  Mammalia,  as  the  visceral  laminte  close  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  allantois  is  thereby  divided  at  the  umbilicus  into  two 
portions;  the  outer  part,  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
chorion,  soon  shrivelling ;  while  the  inner  part,  remaining  in  the 
abdomen,  is  in  part  converted  into  the  urinary  bladder ;  the  jiortion 
of  the  inner  jjart  not  so  converted,  extending  from  the  bladder  to  the 
umbilicus,  under  the  name  of  the  wachus.  After  birth  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  with  it  tlie  external  and  shrivelled  portion  of  the 
allantois,  are  cast  off  at  the  umbilicus,  while  the  urachus  remains  as 
an  impervious  cord  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  urinary  bladder 


Fig.  456.  —  Diagram  of 
fecundated  egg.  a,  um- 
bilical vesicle;  h,  am- 
niotic cavitj' ;  c,  allan- 
tois. (Dalton.) 
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to  tlic  umbilicus,  in  the  middle  Hue  of  the  body,  immediately 
beueatli  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  sometimes 
enumerated  among  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
successively  described,  occur  in  any  regu- 
lar order  one  after  another.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  development  of  one  part  is  going 
on  side  by  side  with  that  of  another. 

The  Chorion. — It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  the  allantois  is  a  structure 
which  extends  from  the  body  of  the  foetus 
to  the  outer  investing  membrane  of  the 
ovum,  that  it  insinuates  itself  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  amniotic  fold,  and 
becomes  fused  with  the  outer  layer,  which 
has  itself  become  previously  fused  with  the 
vitelline  membrane.  By  these  means  the 
external  investing  membrane  of  the  ovum, 
or  the  true  chorion,  as  it  is  now  called,  re- 
pi'esents  three  layers,  namely,  the  original 
vitelline  membrane,  the  outer  layer  of  the 
amniotic  fold,  and  the  allantois. 

Very  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  ovum 
into  the  uterus,  in  the  human  subject,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  chorion  is  found  beset 
with  fine  processes,  tlie  so-called  villi  of 
the  chorion  (a,  figs.  458,  459),  which  give  it  a  rough  and  shaggy  ap- 
pearance. At  first  only  cellular  in  structure,  these  little  outgrowths 
subsequently  become  vascular  by  the  development  in  them  of  loops 
of  capillaries  (fig.  460)  ;  and  the  latter  at  length  form  the  minute 
extremities  of  the  blood-vessels  which  are,  so  to  speak,  conducted 
from  the  foetus  to  the  chorion  by  the  allantois.  The  function  of  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  is  evidently  the  absorption  of  nutrient  matter  for 
the  fojtusj  and  this  is  probably  supplied  to  them  at  first  from  the 
rtuid  matter,  secreted  by  the  follicular  glands  of  the  uterus,  in 
whicli  they  are  soaked.  Soon,  however,  the  fa3tal  vessels  of  the 
villi  come  into  more  intimate  relation  with  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus.  The  part  at  which  this  relation  between  the  vessels  of 
the  foetus  and  those  of  the  parent  ensues,  is  not,  however,  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion :  for,  although  all  the  villi 
become  vascular,  yet  they  become  indistinct  or  disai)])ear  except 


Fig.  457.  —  Fccundnt'id  egg 
wHli  allantois  nearly  com- 
plete, a,  inner  layer  of 
amniotic  fold  ;  h,  outer 
layer  of  ditto ;  c,  point 
where  the  amniotic  folds 
come  in  contact.  The 
allantois  is  seen  peuetTat- 
ing  between  the  outer  and 
inner  layers  of  the  amni- 
otic folds.  This  flgm-e, 
which  represents  only  the 
amniotic  folds  and  the 
parts  flithin  them,  should 
be  compared  with  figs. 
453,  459,  in  wluch  will  be 
lound  the  structm'es  ex- 
ternal to  these  folds. 
(Dalton.l 
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at  one  part  where  they  are  greatly  developed,  and  by  their 
branching  give  rise,  Avith  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  to  the  formar 
tion  of  the  placenta. 


Figs.  458  and  459.  n,  choiion  with  villi.  Tlie  villi  are  shown  to  be  best  developed  in  the 
pnit  of  the  choiion  to  which  the  aUantois  is  extending ;  this  portion  ultimately  be- 
comes the  placenta ;  b,  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  amnion  ;  c,  amniotic  cavity ; 
rf,  situation  of  the  intestine,  showing-  its  connection  with  the  umbilical  vesicle  ;  c,  um- 
bilical vesicle  ;  /,  situation  of  heart  and  vessels ;  nllautois. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  foetal  and  maternal 
blood-vessels  come  into  relation  with  each  other  in  the  placenta, 

it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the 
changes  which  the  iiterus  undergoes 
after  impregnation.  These  changes 
consist  especially  of  alterations  in  stinc- 
tnre  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of 
the  viterus,  and  which  forms,  after  a 
kind  of  development  to  be  immediately 
desci'ibed,  the  memLrana  decidiia,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  being  discharged 
from  the  uterus  at  birth. 

Formation  of  the  Placenta. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  hu- 
man uterus,  which  consists  of  a 
matrix  of  connective  tissue  containing  numerous  corpuscles 
(adenoid  tissue),  and  is  lined  internally  by  columnar  cihated 
epithelium,  is  abundantly  beset  with  tubular  glands,  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  tlic  siirface  (fig.  459V    These  follicles  are  very 
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small  in  the  iinimpregnated  uterus  ;  but  when  examined  shortly 
after  impregnation,  they  are  found  elongated,  enlarged,  and  much 


Fij^.  461. — Seclion  11/  the  liiiinf/  memhraiie  0/  a  liiunan  ntei-iis  nt  the  period  of  cotnmenctng 
pi-fgnani-.n  showing  the  anungeraent  and  otlioi'  peculiarities  of  the  glands,  d,  d,  d,  with 
theii'  oriiices,  a,  n,  a,  on  the  intei-nal  sui'face  of  the  organ.   Twice  the  naturiil  size. 

waved  and  contorted  towards  their  deep  and  closed  extremity, 
which  is  implanted  at  some  depth  in  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  and 
may  dilate  into  two  or  three  closed 
sacculi  (fig.  461). 

The  glands  are  lined  by  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium  and  they  open  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  small  round  orifices  set 
closely  together  (a,  a,  fig.  461). 

On  the  internal  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  seen  the 
circular  orifices  of  the  glands,  many 
of  which  are,  in  the  early  period  of 
pregnancy,  smTounded  by  a  whitish 
ring,  formed  of  the  epithelium  which 
lines  the  follicles  (fig.  462). 

Coincidently  with  the  occurrence 
of  pregnancy,  important  changes 
occur  in  the  structure  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  epithe- 
lium and  sub-epithelial  connective 
tissue,  together  witli  the  tubular 
glands,  increase  rapidly,  and  there  is 
a  greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the 
whole  mucous  membrane,  the  vessels 
of  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous;  while  a  substance  composed  chiefly  of  nucleated  cells  fills 
up  the  intcifollicular  spaces  in  which  the  blood-vessels  arc  con- 


Fig.  462. — Tiao  thill  acgiufjits  of  human 
decidua  after  recent  impregnation, 
viewed  on  a  dark  ground :  they  show 
the  openings  on  the  sui-faco  of  tlic 
membrane,  a  is  magnified  six  dia- 
meters, and  II  twelve  diameters. 
At  I,  the  lining  of  epithelium  is 
seen  within  the  orifices,  at  2  it  lias 
escaped.  (Sharpey.) 
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tainecl.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  an  increased  thickness, 
softness,  and  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  superficial 
part  of  which  itself  forms  the  membrana  decidua. 

The  object  of  this  increased  development  seems  to  be  the  i^ro- 


I'ig.  463.— Diagram  0/ an  early  stage  0/ Ihe/ornui-  haVC   bcCU   named  the  de- 

lioii  o  f  the  human  placenta,    a,  embryo  ;  6,  am-  t     •  i 

iiion  •  c,  placental  vessels  ;  d,  decidua  reflexa  ;  Cldua    vera,    the  decidua 

(',  allantois ;       placental  villi;  g,  mucous  ^  j     j.i  A  -A 


the  decidua  vera,  lines  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  the  second,  or 
decidua  re^exa,  is  a  part  of  the  decidua  vera  which  grows  up  aroimd 
the  ovum,  and,  wrapping  it  closely,  forms  its  immediate  investment. 

The  third,  or  decidua  serotina,  is  the  part  of  the  decidua  vera 
which  becomes  especially  developed  in  connection  with  those  villi 
of  the  chorion,  which,  instead  of  disappearing,  remain  to  form  the 
foetal  part  of  the  placenta. 

Ill  connection  with  these  villous  processes  of  the  chorion,  there 
are  developed  depressions  or  crypts  in  the  decidual  miicous  mem- 
brane, which  correspond  in  shape  with  the  villi  they  are  to  lodge  ; 
and  thus  the  chorionic  villi  become  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the 
maternal  structures.  These  uterine  crypts,  it  is  important  to 
note,  are  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  merely  the  open  mouths  of 
the  uterine  follicles. 

As  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua 
reflexa  gradually  come  into  contact,  and  in  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy the  cavity  between  them  has  quite  disappeared.  Henceforth 
it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  two  layers. 


duction  of  nutritive  mate- 
rials for  the  ovum ;  for  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  shorth' 
becomes  filled  with  secreted 
fluid,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  nucleated  cells  in 
which  the  villi  of  the  cho- 
rion are  imbedded. 


When  the  ovum  first  en- 
ters the  uterus  it  becomes 
imbedded  in  the  structure 
of  the  decidua,  which  is  yet 
quite  soft,  and  in  which  soon 
afterwards  three  portions 
are  distinguishable.  These 


membrane.  (Cadiat.) 


rejlexa,  and  the  decidua 
serotina.  The  first  of  these, 
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The  Placenta. — During  these  changes  the  deeper  part  of  the 
imicous  membrane  of  tlie  uterus,  at  and  near  the  region  where 
the  phxcenta  is  phiced,  becomes  hollowed  out  by  sinuses,  or 
Ciivernons  spaces,  whicli  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with 


Fig.  464. — JJiagrammnlic  vir.w  of  a  vp.rllcal  ImnsvcrKe  .lection  of  the  titcrns  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  week  of  preiinaiicij .  c,  c,  c',  cavity  of  uterus,  whicli  becomes  the  canity  of  tho 
dccidua,  opening  at  c,  c,  the  cornua,  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  at  c'  into  tlie  cavity 
of  the  cervix,  which  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  mucus  ;  d  v,  decidua  vera ;  d  r,  deciduii 
rcflexa,  with  the  sparser  villi  imbedded  in  its  substance;  d  s,  decidua  serotina,  in- 
volving the  more  developed  chorionic  villi  of  the  commencing  placenta.  Tlie  foetus  is 
seen  Ijing  in  the  amniotic  sac  ;  passing  up  from  the  unibilicua  is  seen  the  umbilical 
cord  lind  its  vessels,  passing  to  their  distribution  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion  ;  also  the 
pedicle  of  the  yelk  aac,  which  lies  in  the  cavitj- between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  (Allen 
Tliomson.) 

arteries  and  on  the  other  with  veins  of  the  uterus.  Into  these 
sinuses  the  villi  of  the  chorion  protrude,  piishing  the  thin  wall  of 
the  sinus  before  them,  and  so  come  into  intimate  relation  with 
the  l)l()od  contained  in  them.  There  is  no  direct  communication 
between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mother  and  those  of  the  foetus  ; 
but  the  layer  or  layers  of  membrane  intervening  between  the 
blood  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  offer  no  obstacle  to  a  free  inter- 
fhaii'jfo  fif  matters  between  them.    Thus  tlie  villi  of  the  chorion 
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containing  footal  blood,  are  bathed  or  soaked  in  maternal  blood 
contained  in  the  uterine  sinuses.  The  arrangement  may  be 
roughly  compared  to  filling  a  glove  with  foetal  blood,  and  dipping 
its  fingers  into  a  vessel  containing  maternal  blood.  But  in  the 
foetal  villi  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  blood  into  and  out  of  the 

loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels  contained 
in  it,  as  there  is  also  into  and  out  of 
the  maternal  sinuses. 

It  would  seem  that,  at  the  villi  of  the 
placental  tufts,  where  the  foetal  and 
maternal  portions  of  the  placenta  arc 
brought  into  close  relation  with  each 
other,  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
mother  is  separated  from  that  in  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus  by  the  interven- 
tion of  two  distinct  sets  of  nucleated 
cells  (fig.  465).  One  of  these  (h)  be- 
longs to  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta,  is  placed  between  the  mem- 
brane of  the  villus  and  that  of  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  mother,  and  is 
probably  designed  to  separate  from 
the  blood  of  the  parent  the  materials  destined  for  tlie  blqod  of 
the  foetus;  the  other (/)  belongs  to  the  foetal  portion  of  the 
placenta,  is  situated  between  the  membrane  of  the  villus  and 
the  loop  of  vessels  contained  Avithin,  and  i^robably  serves  for 
the  absorption  of  the  material  secreted  by  the  other  sets  of 
"Cells,  and  for  its  conveyance  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  foetus. 
Between  the  two  sets  of  cells  with  their  investing  membrane 
there  exists  a  space  (d),  into  which  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
materials  seci'eted  by  the  one  set  of  cells  of  the  villus  are 
poured  in  order  that  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the  other  set,  and 
thus  conveyed  into  a  foetal  vessel. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  passage  of  materials  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother  into  that  of  the  foetus,  but  there  is  a  mutual 
interchange  of  materials  between  the  blood  both  of  foetus  and  of 
parent ;  the  latter  supplying  the  former  with  nutriment,  and  in 
turn  abstracting  from  it  materials  which  require  to  be  removed. 

Alexander  Harvey's  experiments  were  very  decisive  on  this  point.  The 
view  has  also  received  abundant  support  from  Hutchinson's  important 
■observations  on  the  communication  of  syphilis  from  the  fatlier  to  the  mother, 


Fig.  465. — A'xlreniiti/  of  a  plnceii- 
lal  villus,  a,  linins'  membrane 
of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
mother;  4,  cells  iimnediately 
lining  a ;  <l,  space  between  the 
nuitemal  and  foetal  portions 
of  the  villus  ;  e,  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  villus,  or  external 
membrane  of  the  chorion ;  r\ 
internal  cells  of  the  villus,  or 
cells  of  the  chorion ;  y,  loop 
of  umbilical  vessels.  (Goodsii-.) 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fajtiis  ;  and  still  more  from  Savory's 
experimental  researches,  which  prove  iiuite  clearly  that  the  female  parent 
may  be  directly  inoculated  through  the  foetus.  Having  opened  the  abdomen 
and  uterus  of  a  pregnant  bitch,  Savory  injected  a  solution  of  strychnia  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  of  one  fcetus,  and  into  the  thoracic  cavity  of  another, 
and  then  replaced  all  the  parts,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent 
escape  of  the  poison.  In  less  than  half  an  honr  the  bitch  died  from  tetanic 
spasms :  the  foetuses  operated  on  were  also  found  dead,  while  the  others 
were  alive  and  active.  The  experiments,  repeated  ou  other  animals  with 
like  results,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  and  direct  transmission  of  matter 
from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  through  the  blood  of  the  placenta. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  of  the  human  subject  is  composed  of  a 
f<vtal  pai't  and  a  maternal  part, — the  term  placenta  properly  in- 
cluding all  that  entanglement  of  foetal  villi  and  maternal  sinuses, 
hy  means  of  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  enriched  and  purified 
after  the  ftishion  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  parts  which  it  is  designed  to  nourish. 

The  importance  of  the  placenta  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  remember  that 
during  the  greater  portion  of  iutra-uterine  life  the  maternal  blood  circu- 
lating in  its  vessels  supplies  the  foetus  with  both  food  and  oxygen.  It  thus 
performs  the  functions  which  in  later  life  are  discharged  by  the  alimentary 
canal  and  lungs. 

The  whole  of  this  structure  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  thrown 
off  immediately  after  birth.  The  greater  part,  indeed,  comes  away 
at  that  time,  as  the  after-hirtli  ;  and  the  separation  of  this  portion 
takes  place  by  a  rending  or  crushing  through  of  that  part  at 
which  its  cohesion  is  least  strong,  namely^  where  it  is  most  bur- 
rowed and  undermined  by  the  cavernous  spaces  before  referred  to. 
In  this  way  it  is  cast  off  with  the  foetal  membrane  and  the  decidua 
vera  and  rejieja,  together  with  a  part  of  the  decidua  serotina.  The 
remaining  portion  withers,  and  disappears  by  being  gradually 
citlier  absorbed,  or  thrown  oft'  in  the  uterine  discharges  or  the 
lochia,  which  occur  at  this  period. 

A  new  mucous  membrane  is  of  course  gradually  developed,  as 
the  old  one,  by  its  transformation  into  the  decidua,  ceases  to 
l^erform  its  original  functions. 

The  umbilical  cord,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  fcctal  life  is  almost 
solely  composed  of  the  two  arteries  iuid  the  single  vein  which  respec- 
tively convey  foetal  blood  to  and  from  the  placenta,  contains  the 
remnants  of  other  structures  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo  were,  as  already  related,  of  great  com- 
parative importance.  Thus,  in  early  foetal  life,  it  is  composed  of 
the  following  parts: — (i.)   Externally,  a  layer  of  the  amnion. 
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reflected  over  it  from  the  umbilicus.  (2.)  The  umbilical  vesicle 
with  its  duct  and  appertaining  omphalo-meseuteric  blood-vessels. 
(3.)  The  remains  of  the  allautois,  and  continuous  with  it  the 
iirachus.  (4.)  The  umbilical  vessels,  which,  as  just  remarked, 
ultimately  form  the  greater  j^art  of  the  cord. 

The  Development  of  the  Organs. 
It  remains  now  to  consider  in  succession  the  development  of  the 
several  organs  and  systems  of  organs  in  the  further  progress  of 


Fig.  466. — limhnjo  chick  (4th  day),  viewed  as  «  lraiis])urr/it  otject,  lying  on  its  left  side  {mii!!:- 
nifled).  G  H,  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  F 11,  foie-brain  or  vesicle  of  thii-d  ventricle,  with 
J'li,  pineal  gland  projecting'  from  its  summit ;  31  B,  mid-brain ;  0  I>,  cerebellum ; 
IV  K,  fourth  venti'icle ;  //,  lens;  c /(.■<,  choroidal  slit;  Ceti  V,  auditor}-  vesicle;  s  in, 
superior  maxillaiy  process ;  iF,  2F,  &e.,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  viscenil  folds ; 
F,  fifth  nei-ve,  sending  one  branch  (ox^hthahnic)  to  the  eye,  and  another  to  the  fli^t 
visceral  arch  ;  VII,  seventh  nerve,  passing'  to  the  second  visceral  arch  ;  G  Ph,  glosso- 
phai-yngeal  nerve,  passing  to  the  thud  visceral  .'•.rch  ;  P  ij,  pneumogasti'ic  nerve,  xxi-ss- 
ing  towards  the  fourth  visceral  ai'ch  ;  /  i.-,  investing  mass  ;  c  A,  notoehoixl ;  its  front 
end  cannot  be  seen  in  the  living  embryo,  and  it  does  not  end  as  sho'mi  in  the  figure, 
but  titkes  a  sudden  bend  downwards,  and  then  terminates  in  a  point ;  //  heai  t  seen 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  H  P,  muscle-plates  ;  W,  wing,  sho^ring  commencing 
differentiation  of  segments,  coii  csponding  to  ami,  f  oreai'm,  and  hand ;  }l  L,  hind-limb, 
as  yet  a  shapeless  bud,  showing  no  differentiation.  Beneath  it  is  seen  the  curved  tjiil. 
(Foster  and  Balfour.) 

the  embryo.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  466)  shows  the  chief 
organs  of  the  body  in  a  moderately  earl}'  stage  of  development. 

The  Vertebral  Column  and  Cranium. — The  pi-imitivc  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  in  all  the  Vertebrata  is  the  chorda  dorsalis 
(notochord),  which  consists  entirely  of  soft  cellular  cartilage.  Tliis 
cord  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  cranial  and  caudal  extremities  of  tlie 
animal.    In  the  progress  of  its  development,  it  is  found  to  become 
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enclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath,  which  at  length  acquires  a  fibrous 
■structure,  composed  of  transverse  annular  fibres.  The  chorda 
dorsalis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  azygos  axis  of  the  spinal  column, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  future  bodies  of  the  vertebrfo,  although  it 
never  itself  passes  into  the  state  of  hyaline  cartilage  or  bone,  but 
remains  enclosed  as  in  a  case  within  the  persistent  parts  of  the 
vei-tebral  column  which  are  developed  around  it.  It  is  permanent, 
however,  onlj  in  a  few  animals  :  in  the  majority  only  traces  of  it 
persist  in  the  adult  animal. 

In  many  Fish  no  true  vertebra;  are  developed,  and  there  is 
every  gi-adation  from  the  amphioxm,  in  which  the  notochord  per- 
sists through  life  and  there  are  no  vertebrse,  through  the 
lampi'eys  in  which  there  are  a  few  scattered  cartilaginous  vertebra;, 
and  the  sharks,  in  whicli  many  of  the  A^ertebra;  are  partly  ossified, 
to  the  bony  fishes,  such  as  the  cod  and  herring,  in  which  the 
vertebral  column  consists  of  a  immber  of  distinct  ossified  vertebrtc, 
with  remnants  of  the  notochord  between  them.  In  Amphibia, 
Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  there  are  distinct  vertebrEe,  which 
are  fonned  as  follows  : — 

The  mesoblastic  somites,  whicli  have  been  already  menti(jncd 
(p.  752),  send  processes  downwards  and  inwards  to  surround  the 
notochord,  and  also  upwards  between  the  medullary  canal  and  the 
epiblast  covering  it.  In  the  former  situation,  the  cartilaginous 
bodies  of  the  vertebra;  make  their  appearance,  in  the  latter  their 
iirches,  whicli  enclose  the  neural  canal. 

The  vertebrte  do  not  exactly  correspond  in  their  position  with 
the  protovertebra; :  but  each  permanent  vertebrte  is  developed 
from  the  contiguous  halves  of  two  protovcrtebrte.  The  original 
•segmentation  of  the  protovertebrtc  disappears  and  a  fresli  subdi- 
vision occurs  in  such  a  way  tliat  a  permanent  invertebral  disc  is 
<leveloped  opposite  the  centi-e  of  each  protovertebra.  Meanwhile 
the  protovertebnu  spHt  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  portion.  1'he 
former  is  tei'mcd  tlie  viuscit/o-cutaneoiiii  plate,  and  from  it  are 
developed  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  together  with  the  cutis  of 
the  dorsal  region  (the  epidermis  being  derived  from  the  epiblast). 
The  ventral  portions  of  tlic  ])rotovertebrio,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  give  rise  to  the  vertebno  and  heads  of  the  ribs. 

The  chorda  is  now  enclosed  in  a  case,  formed  by  the  bodios  of 
the  vertebra;,  but  it  gradually  wastes  and  disappears.  Before  the 
disappearance  of  the  chorda,  the  ossification  of  the  bodies  and 
birches  of  the  vertebrtc  begins  at  distinct  points. 
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The  ossification  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  first  observed  at 
the  point  where  the  two  primitive  elements  of  the  vertebrae  have 
united  inferiorly.  Those  vex-tebra;  which  do  not  bear  ribs,  such 
as  the  cervical  vertebrae,  have  generally  an  additional  centre  of 
ossification  in  the  transverse  process,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  abortive  rudiment  of  a  rib.  In  the  foetal  bird,  these  additional 
ossified  portions  exist  in  all  the  cervical  vertebrae',  and  gradually 
become  so  much  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region 
as  to  form  the  upper  false  ribs  of  this  class  of  animals.  The 
same  jjarts  exist  in  mammalia  and  man ;  those  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebrae  are  the  most  developed,  and  in  children  may,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  be  distinguished  as  a  separate  part  on  eachside 
like  the  root  or  head  of  a  rib. 

The  true  cranium  is  a  prolongation  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  is  developed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  facial  bones. 
Originally,  it  is  formed  of  but  one  mass,  a  cerebral  capsule,  the 
chorda  dorsalis  being  continued  into  its  base,  and  ending  there 
with  a  tapering  point.  At  an  early  period  the  head  is  bent  down- 
wards and  forwards  round  the  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  in  such  a 
way  that  the  middle  cerebral  vesicle,  and  not  the  anterior,  comes 
to  occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  head. 

Pituitary  Body  .—In  connection  with  this  must  be  mentioned 
the  development  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  tw(j  out-growths,  one  from  the  foetal  brain,  which  grows 
downwards,  and  the  other  from  the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity, 
which  grows  up  towards  it.  The  surrounding  mesoblast  also  takes 
part  in  its  formation.  The  connection  of  the  first  process  with  the 
brain  becomes  narrowed,  and  persists  as  the  infundibulum,  while 
that  of  the  other  process  with  the  buccal  cavity  disappears  com- 
pletely at  a  spot  corresponding  with  the  future  position  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid. 

Cranium. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  solid  support  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium  observed  by  MuUer  in  fish,  consists  of  two  elongated 
bands  of  cartilage  (trabecula;  cranii),  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  side,  which  ai"e  connected  with  the  cartila- 
ginous capsule  of  the  auditory  ajjparatus,  and  which  diverge  to 
enclose  the  pituitary  body,  uniting  in  front  to  form  the  septum 
nasi  beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  cerebral  ca])sule.    Hence,  in 
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the  cranium,  as  in  the  spinal  column,  there  are  at  first  developed 
at  the  sides  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  two  symmetrical  elements, 
which  subsequently  coalesce,  and  may  wholly  enclose  the  chorda. 

The  brain-case  consists  of  three  segments :  occipital,  parietal, 
and  frontal,  corresponding  in  tlieir  relative  position  to  the  three 
primitive  cerebral  vesicles ;  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  front  of 
each  segment  is  developed  a  sense-organ  (auditory,  ocular,  and 
olfactory,  from  behind  forwards).  The  basis  cranii  consists  at  an 
early  period  of  an  unsegmented  cartilaginous  rod,  developed  round 
the  notochord,  and  continued  forward  beyond  its  termination  into 
the  trabeculce  cranii,  which  bound  the  pituitary  fossa  on  either  side. 

In  this  cartilaginous  rod  three  centres  of  ossification  appear : 
basi-occipital,  basi-sphenoid,  and  pre-sphenoid,  one  corresponding  to 
each  segment. 

The  bones  forming  the  vault  of  the  skull,  viz.,  the  fi-ontal,  parietal,  squamous 
portion  of  temporal  and  the  squamo-occipital,  are  ossified  in  membrane. 

The  Visceral  Clefts  and  Arches. 

As  the  embryo  enlarges,  the  heart,  which  at  first  occupied  a 
position  close  to  the  cranial  flexure,  is  carried  further  and  further 
backwards  until  a  considerable  intervening  part  exists  between  it 
and  the  head,  in  which  the  mesoblast  is  undivided.  This  becomes 
the  neck.  On  a  section  it  is  seen  that  in  it  the  whole  three  layers 
are  represented  in  order,  and  that  there  is  no  interval  between 
them.  In  the  neck  thus  formed  soon  appear  the  visceral  or 
branchial  clefts  on  either  side,  in  series,  across  the  axis  of  the 
gut  not  quite  at  right  angles.  They  are  four  in  number,  the 
most  anterior  being  first  found.  At  their  edges  the  hypoblast 
and  the  epiblast  are  continuous.  The  anterior  border  of  eacli 
cleft  forms  a  fold  or  lip,  the  branchial  or  visceral  fold.  The 
]josterior  border  of  the  last  cleft  is  also  formed  into  a  fold,  so  that 
there  are  four  clefts  and  five  folds,  but  the  three  most  anterior 
are  far  more  prominent  than  the  others,  and  of  these  the  second 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  first  fold  nearly  meets  its  fellow 
in  the  middle  line,  the  second  less  nearly,  and  tlie  others  in  order 
still  less  so.  Tlius  in  the  neck  there  is  a  triangular  interval,  into 
which  by  the  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  at  that  part  the  plcuro- 
])eritoneal  cavity  extends.  The  branchial  clefts  and  arclics  are  not 
all  permanent.  The  first  arch  gives  off^  a  branch  from  its  front  edge, 
which  passes  forwards  to  meet  its  fellow,  but  these  offshoots  do  not 
quite  meet,  being  separated  by  a  process  which  grows  downwai-ds 
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from  the  head.  Between  the  branches  and  the  main  first  fold  is 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  branches  represent  the  superior 
maxilla,  and  the  main  folds  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw.  The 
central  process,  which  grows  down,  is  the  fronto-nasal  process. 


Fig.  467. — A.  Magnijied  view  from  hej'ore  nf  the  head  am!  neck-  of  a  hiimnn  emlri/o  0/  about  three 
weeks  (from  Ecker). — i,  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  or  cerebrum;  2,  middle  ditto;  3, 
middle  or  fronto-nasal  process;  4,  superior  maxillaiy  process;  5,  eye;  6,  inferior 
maxillaiy  process,  or  fii-st  visceral  arch,  and  below  it  the  lii-st  cleft ;  7,  8,  q,  second, 
thii'd,  and  fourth  arches  and  clefts,  b.  Anterior  view  of  the  head  of  a  human  foetus 
of  about  the  fifth  week  (from  Ecker,  as  before,  fig.  IV.).  1,  2,  3,  5,  the  same  parts  as 
in  A  ;  4,  the  external  nasal  or  lateral  frontal  process  ;  6,  the  superior  maxillary  process  ; 
7,  the  lower  jaw  ;  x ,  the  tongue  ;  8,  first  branchial  cleft  becoming  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  extemus. 

In  this  way  the  so-called  visceral  arches  and  clefts  are  formed, 
four  on  each  side  (fig.  467,  a). 

From  or  in  connection  with  these  arches  the  following  parts  are  de- 
volopeJ  : — 

The  lirst  arch  (mandibular)  contains  a  cartilaginous  rod  (Meckel's  carti- 
Lige).  around  the  distal  end  of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  deyeloped,  while  the 
malleus  is  ossified  from  the  proximal  end. 

When  the  maxillary  processes  on  thetwo  sides  fail  partially  or  completely 
to  unite  in  the  middle  line,  the  well-known  condition  termed  cleft  2}(ilate 
results.  When  the  integument  of  the  face  presents  a  similar  deficiency, 
we  have  the  deformity  known  as  harc-lij).  Though  these  two  deformities 
frequently  co-exist,  they  are  by  no  means  always  necessarily  associated. 

The  upper  part  of  the  face  in  the  middle  line  is  developed  from  the 
so-called  frontal-nasal  process  (A,  3,  fig.  467).  From  the  sccmid  arch  arc 
developed  the  incus,  stajjes,  and  stapedivx  muscle,  the  styloid  process  of  the 
tcmjjoral  bone,  the  stylu-kytdd  ligament,  and  the  smaller  cornn  of  the  liyohl 
bone.  From  the  third  visceral  arch,  the  greater  contv  and  lo  ly  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  In  man  and  other  mammalia  the  fnirth  visceral  arch  is  indistinct.  1 1 
occupies  the  position  where  the  neck  is  afterwards  developed. 

A  distinct  connection  is  traceable  between  these  visceral  arches 
and  certain  cranial  nerves :  the  trigeminal,  the  facial,  tlie  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  the  pneumogastric.  The  ophtlialmic  division  of 
the  trigeminal  supplies  tlie  trabecular  arch  ;  the  superior  and 
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inferior  maxillary  divisions  supply  the  maxillary  and  mandibular 
arches  respectively. 

The  focial  nerve  distributes  one  branch  (chorda  tympani)  to  the 


Fig.  468. — Emhri/o  chicle  (4tli  diiy),  viewed  ns  a  transparent  object,  lying  on  its  left  side  (mag- 
nified). C  H,  cerebral  hemispheres ;  F  B,  fore-brain  or  vesicle  of  third  ventricle,  witli 
Pn,  pineal  gland  projecting  from  its  summit;  If  B,  mid-brain;  C  h,  cerebellum- 

IV.  K,  fourth  ventricle;  //,  lens;  c  A  s,  choroidal  slit;  Can.  V,  auditory  vesicle ;  si/;' 
superior  maxillaiy  process  ;  iF,  2F,  &c.,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  \'isceral  folds  ; 

V,  fifth  nerve,  sending  one  branch  (ophthalmic)  to  the  eye,  and  another  to  the  first 
visceral  arch ;  VI/,  seventh  nerve,  passing  to  the  second  visceral  arch  ;  G.  Pit,  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  passing  to  the  third  visceral  arch  ;  P  g,  pneumogastiic  nerve,  pass- 
ing towards  the  fourth  visceral  arch  ;  i  v,  investing  mass ;  c  h,  notochord ;  its  front 
end  cannot  be  seen  in  the  living  embryo,  and  it  does  not  end  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
but  takes  a  sudden  bend  downwards,  and  then  terminates  in  a  point ;  lit,  heart  seen 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  M  P,  muscle-plates  ;  Tr,  wing,  showing  eonuiiencing 
differentiation  of  segmentsi,  corresponding  to  ann,  forearm,  and  hand ;  S  S,  somatic 
stalk  ;  Al,  allantois  ;  II  L,  hind-limb,  as  yet  a  shapeless  bud,  showing  no  dift'ercntia- 
tion.   Beneath  it  is  seen  the  curved  tail.    (Foster  and  Balfour.) 

tifst  visceral  arch,  and  others  to  the  second  visceral  arch.  Thus 
it  divides,  enclosing  the  first  visceral  cleft. 

Similarly,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  divides  to  enclose  the  second 
visceral  cleft,  its  lingual  branch  being  distributed  to  the  second, 
and  its  pharyngeal  branch  to  the  third  arch. 

The  vagus,  too,  sends  a  branch  (pharyngeal)  along  the  third  arch, 
and  in  fishes  it  gives  off  paired  branches,  which  divide  to  enclose 
several  successive  branchial  clefts. 

The  Extremities. 

The  extremities  arc  developed  in  an  uniform  manner  in  all 
vertebrate  animals.    They  appear  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  elevations 
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from  the  parieties  of  the  trunk  (see  fig.  468),  at  points  where  more 
or  less  of  an  arch  will  be  produced  for  them  within.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  extremity  is  nearly  the  same  iri  all  Vertebrata,  whether 
it  be  destined  for  swimming,  crawling,  walking,  or  flying.    In  the 


Fig.  469. — A  human  embryo  of  tliii  J'nuvth  week,  3j  lines  in  lenyth. — i,  the  chorion  ;  3,  part  of 
the  amnion  ;  4,  umbilical  vesicle  Tvith  its  long  pedicle  passing  into  the  abdomen  ;  7,  the 
heai-t ;  8,  the  liver  ;  9,  the  visceral  arch  destined  to  foi-m  the  lower  jaw,  beneath  which 
are  two  other  visceral  arches  separated  by  the  brancliial  clefts ;  10,  i-udiment  of  the 
upper  extremity  ;  1 1,  that  of  the  lower  extremity  ;  12,  the  umbilical  cord  ;  15,  the  eye : 
16,  the  ear ;  17,  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  18,  optic  lobes,  coiTJora  quadi'igemina.  (Miiller.) 

human  foetus  the  fingers  are  at  first  united,  as  if  webbed  for  swim- 
ming ;  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  an  approximation 
to  the  form  of  aquatic  animals,  as  the  jjrimitive  form  of  the  hand, 
the  individual  parts  of  which  subsequently  become  more  completely 
isolated. 

The  fore-limb  always  appears  before  the  hind-limb,  and  for  some 
time  continues  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  development.  In  both 
limbs  alike,  the  distal  segment  (hand  or  foot)  is  separated  by  a 
slight  notch  from  the  proximal  part  of  the  limb,  and  this  part  is  sub- 
sequentl}'  divided  again  by  a  second  notch  (knee  or  elbow-joint). 

The  Vaseiilar  System, — At  an  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo-chick,  the  so-called  "  area  vasculosa  "  begins 
to  make  its  aiDpearance.  A  number  of  branched  cells  in  the 
mesoblast  send  out  processes  which  unite  so  as  to  form  a  network 
of  protoplasm  with  nuclei  at  the  nodal  points.  A  large  number 
of  the  nuclei  acquire  a  red  colour ;  these  form  the  red  blood-cells. 
The  proto-plasmic  processes  become  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  so 
as  to  form  a  closed  system  of  branching  canals,  in  the  walls  of 
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which  the  rest  of  the  nuclei  remain  imbedded.  In  the  blood-vessels 
thus  formed,  the  circulation  of  the  embiyonic  blood  commences. 

According  to  Klein's  researches,  the  first  blood-vessels  in  the  chick 
are  developed  from  embryonic  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  which  swell  up  and 
become  vacuolated,  while  their 
nuclei  undergo  segmentation. 
These  cells  send  out  protoplasmic 
processes,  which  unite  with  corre- 
sponding ones  from  other  cells,  and 
become  hollowed,  give  rise  to  the 
capillary  wall  composed  of  endo- 
thelial cells  ;  the  blood  corpuscles 
being  budded  off  from  the  en- 
dothelial wall  by  a  process  of 
gemmation. 

Heart. — About  the  same 
early  period  the  heart  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  solid  mass 
of  cells  of  the  splanchno-pleurc 
in  the  manner  before  indi- 
cated. 

At  this  period  the  anterior 
part  of  the  alimentary  tube  ends 
blindly  beneath  the  notochord. 
It  is  beneath  the  posterior 
end  of  this  fore-gut  that  the 
heart  begins  to  be  developed. 
The  heart  when  first  formed  is 
made  up  of  two  not  quite  com- 
plete tubes  which  coalesce  to 


form  one, 
cavitv  is 


and  so  when  the 
hollowed   out  in 


the  mass  of  cells,  tlie  central 
cells  float  freely  in  the  fluid, 
which  soon  begins  to  circulate 
by  means  of  the  rhythmic 
pidsations  of  the  embryonic 
heart. 

These  pulsations  take  place 
even  before  thci  appearance  of 

a  cavity,  and  immediately  after  the  first  "  laying  down  "  of  the  cells 
from  which  the  he.art  is  formed,  and  long  before  muscular  fibres 
or  ganglia  have  been  formed  in  the  cardiac  walls.    At  first  they 


Fig.  HJO.—Cu-pH/nri/  blood-vessds  of  the  tail  of 
aijoutig  larval  frog,  a,  capillai'ies  peime- 
able  to  blood ;  h,  fiit  granules  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  concealing 
the  nuclei ;  c,  hollow  prolongation  of  a 
capillary,  ending  in  a  point ;  d,  a  branch- 
ing cull  with  nucleus  and  fat-granuloa ; 
it  communicates  by  three  branches  with 
prolongation  of  capillaries  already 
formed ;  c,  e,  blood  corpuscles  still  con- 
taining granules  of  fat.    x  350  times. 


inmg 
(KuUilcor.) 
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Fig.  471. — Development  of  capillaries  in  the  regenerating 
tail  of  a  tadpole,  a,  h,  c,  d,  sprouts  and  cords  of 
protoplasm.  (Arnold.) 


«eldom  exceed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  the  minute.  The  fiiiid 
within  the  cavity  of  the  heart  shortly  assumes  the  characters  of 

blood.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavity  itself  forms  a 
communication  with  the 
great  vessels  in  contact 
with  it,  and  the  cells  of 
which  its  walls  are  com- 
posed are  transformed 
Into  fibrous  and  muscu- 
lar tissvies,  and  into 
epithelium.  In  the  de- 
veloping chick  it  can  be 
observed  with  the  naked 
eye  as  a  minute  red  pul- 
sating point  before  the 
end  of  the  second  day  of 
incubation. 

Blood-vessels.  —  Blood- 
vessels appear  to  be  developed  in  two  ways,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  vessels.    In  the  formation  of  large  blood-vessels,  masses  of 

embryonic  cells  similar 
to  those  from  which  the 
heart  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  embryo  are 
developed,  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  position, 
form,  and  thickness  of 
the  developing  vessel. 
Shortly  afterwards  th. 
cells  in  the  interior  of  a 
column  of  this  kind  seem 
to  be  developed  into 
blood-corpuscles,  while 
the  external  layer  of 
cells  is  converted  into 
the  walls  of  the  vessel. 
In   the  development 

of  capillaries  another  plan  is  pursued.  This  has  been  well  illus- 
trated by  Kblliker,  as  observed  in  the  tails  of  tadpoles.  The  first 
lateral  vessels  of  the  tail  have  the  form  of  simple  arches,  passing 


Fig.  472. — The  same  region  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours. 
The  "sprouts  and  cords  of  protoplasm"  have 
become  channelled  out  into  capillaries.  (Arnold.) 
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between  the  main  artery  and  vein,  and  are  produced  by  the 
junction  of  prolongations,  sent  from  both  the  artery  and  vein, 
with  certain  elongated  or  star-shaped  cells,  in  the  substance  of 
the  tail.  When  these  ai-chos  are  formed  and  are  permeable  to 
blood,  new  prolongations  pass  from  them,  join  other  radiated 
cells,  and  thus  form  secondary  arches.  In  this  manner,  the  capil- 
lary network  extends  in  proportion  as  the  tail  increases  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  more  dense  by 
the  formation,  according  to  the  same  plan,  of  fresh  vessels  within 
its  meshes.  The  prolongations  by  which  the  vessels  communicate 
with  the  star-shaped  cells,  consist  at  first  of  narrow  pointed  pro- 


jections from  the  side  of  the  vessels,  which  gradually  elongate 
until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  radiated  processes  of  the  cells. 
The  thickness  of  such  a  prolongation  often  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  fibril  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  at  first  it  is  perfectly  solid  ;  but, 
by  degrees,  especially  after  its  junction  with  a  cell,  or  with 
another  prolongation,  or  with  a  vessel  already  permeable  to  blood, 
it  enlarges,  and  a  cavity  then  forms  in  its  interior  (see  figs.  470, 
472).  This  tissue  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  various 
steps  in  the  development  of  blood-vessels  from  elongating  and 
branching  cells. 

In  many  cases  a  whole  network  of  capillaries  is  developed  from 
a  network  of  bi'anched,  embryonic  connective-tissue  corpuscles  by 
the  joining  of  their  processes,  the  multiplication  of  their  nuclei, 
and  the  vacuolation  of  the  cell-substance.  The  vacuoles  gradually 
coalesce  till  all  the  partitions  are  broken  down,  and  the  originally 
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solid  protoplasmic  cell-substauce  is,  so  to  speak,  tunnelled  out  into 
a  number  of  tubes. 

Caj)illaries  may  also  be  developed  from  cells  which  are  originally 
spheroidal,  vacuoles  form  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  graduallj- 


the  heart,  and  the  vessel  thus  formed  is  called  sinus  venosus  near 
to  the  auricle,  and  ductus  venosus  farther  away,  or  if  it  be  called 
by  one  name  that  of  meatus  venosus  may  be  used. 

It  soon,  however,  becomes  curved  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  with  the  convexity  towards  the  right,  the  venous  end 
being  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  towards  the  head,  so  that  it 
finally  lies  behind  and  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  arterial.  It 
also  becomes  partly  divided  by  constrictions  into  three  cavities. 

Of  these  three  cavities  which  are  developed  in  all  Vertebrata, 
that  at  the  venous  end  is  the  simple  auricle,  with  the  sinus 
venosus,  that  at '  the  arterial  end  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  the 
middle  one  is  the  simple  ventricle. 

These  three  parts  of  the  heart  contract  in  succession.  The 
auricle  and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  at  this  period  lie  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  horse-shoe.  The  bulging  out  of  the  middle  portion 
inferiorly  givf's  the  first  indication  of  the  future  form  of  the 
ventricle  (fig.  475).  The  great  curvature  of  the  horse-shoe  by  the 
same  means  becomes  much  more  developed  than  the  smaller  curva- 
ture between  the  auricle  and  bulbus  ;  and  the  two  extremities. 


becoming  united  by  fine  pro- 
toplasmic processes  :  by  the 
extension  of  the  vacuoles  into 
them,  capillary  tubes  are  gra- 
dually formed. 


Fig.  474. — Ftelnl  liearl  in  successive  stages  of 
development,  i,  venous  extremity  ;  2,  arte- 
rial extremitj' ;  3,  3,  pulmonaiy  branches  ; 
4,  ductus  arteriosus.  (Dalton.) 


Morphology.  Heart. — When 
it  first  appears,  the  heart  is  ap- 
proximately tubular  in  form, 
being  at  first  a  double  tube 
then  a  single  one.  It  receives 
at  its  two  posterior  angles  the 
two  omphalo-mesenteric  or 
vitelline  A'eins,  and  gives  off' 
anteriorly  the  primitive  aorta 
(fig.  474).  The  junction  of 
the  two  veins  which  pass  into 
the  auricle  becomes  removed 
farther  arid  farther  away  from 
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the  auricle  and  bulb,  approach  each  other  superiorly,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  resemblance  to  the  later  form  of  the  heart,  whilst 
the  ventricle  becomes  more  and  more  developed  inferiorly.  The 
heart  of  Fishes  retains  these  four  cavities,  no  further  division  by 
internal  septa  into  right  and  left  chambers  taking  place.  In 
Amphibia,  also,  the  heart  throughout  life  consists  of  the  three 
muscular  divisions  which  are  so  early  formed  in  the  embryo  and 
the  sinus  venosus ;  but  the  auricle  is  divided  internally  by  a 
septum  into  a  piilmonary  and  systemic  auricle.  In  Eeptiles,  not 
merely  the  auricle  is  thus  divided  into  two  cavities,  but  a  similai- 


Fig.  475. — Heart  of  the  chick  at  the  45^^,  (>Stlt,  and  S^th  hours  of  incubation,    i,  the  venou'? 
tninks  ;  2,  the  auricle ;  3,  the  venti-icle  ;  4 ,  the  bulbus  arteriosus.    (Alien  Thomson.) 

septum  but  incomplete  is  more  or  less  developed  in  the  ventricle. 
In  Birds  and  Mammals,  both  auricle  and  ventricle  undergo  com- 
plete division  by  septa ;  whilst  in  these  animals  as  well  as  in 
reptiles,  the  bulbus  aortte  is  not  permanent,  but  becomes  lost  in 
the  ventricles.  The  septum  dividing  the  ventricle  commences  at 
the  apex  and  extends  upwards.  The  sub-division  of  the  auricles 
is  very  early  foreshadowed  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  two  am'icular 
appendages,  which  occurs  before  any  septum  is  formed  externally. 
The  septum  of  the  auricles  is  developed  from  a  semilunar  fold, 
which  extends  from  above  downwards.  In  man,  the  septum 
between  the  ventricles,  according  to  Meckel,  begins  to  be  formed 
about  the  fourth  week,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  is  complete. 
The  septum  of  the  auricles,  in  man  and  all  animals  which  possess 
it,  remains  imperfect  throughout  foetal  life.  When  the  partition 
of  the  auricles  is  first  commencing,  the  two  vena;  cava;  have 
diftcrent  relations  to  the  two  cavities.  The  superior  cava  enters, 
as  in  the  adult,  into  the  right  aiu'icle  ;  but  the  inferior  cava  is  so 
[d.'iccd  that  it  appears  to  enter  the  left  auricle,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles  is  formed  by  the  Eustachian 
valve,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  inferior 
cava.  Subsequently,  however,  the  septum,  growing  from  the 
anterior  wall  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ventricular  septum, 
becomes  directed  more  and  more  to  the  loft  of  the  vena  cava 
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inferior.  During  the  entire  period  of  foetal  life,  there  remains  an 
opening  in  the  septum,  which  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
developed  in  the  third  month,  imperfectly  closes. 

The  bulbtts  arteriosus,  which  is  originally  a  single  tube,  becomes 
gradually  divided  into  two  by  the  growth  of  an  internal  septum, 
which  springs  from  the  posterior  wall,  and  extends  forwiU'ds 
towards  the  front  wall  and  downwards  towards  the  ventricles. 
This  partition  takes  a  somewhat  spiral  direction,  so  that  the 
two  tubes  (aorta  and  pulmonary  ai'tery)  which  result  from  its 
completion,  do  not  run  side  by  side,  but  are  twisted  round  each 
other. 

As  the  septum  grows  down  towards  the  ventricles,  it  meets  and 
coalesces  with  the  upwardly  growing  ventricular  septum,  and  thus 
from  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  which  are  now  completely 
separate,  arise  respectively  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  which 
are  also  quite  distinct.  The  auriculo-ventricular  and  semilunar 
valves  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  folds  of  the  endocardium. 

At  its  first  appearance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  heart  is  jilaced  just 
beneath  the  head  of  the  foetus,  and  is  very  lai'ge  relatively  to  the 
whole  body ;  but  with  the  growth  of  the  neck  it  becomes  further 
and  further  removed  from  the  head,  and  is  lodged  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  the  auricular  is  larger  than  the  venti'i- 
cular  division  of  the  heart ;  but  this  relation  is  gradually  reversed 
as  development  proceeds.  Moreover,  all  through  foetal  life,  the 
walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  of  very  much  the  same  thickness 
as  those  of  the  left,  which  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  foetus  the  right  ventricle  has  to  propel  the  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  into  the  placenta, 
while  in  the  adult  it  only  drives  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 

Arteries. — The  primitive  aorta  arises  from  the  bulbus  arteriosus 
and  divides  into  two  branches  which  arch  backwards,  one  on  eacli 
side  of  the  foregut  and  unite  again  behind  it,  and  in  front  of  the 
notochord  into  a  single  vessel. 

This  gives  off  the  two  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries,  which  distribute 
braaches  all  over  the  yolk-sac  ;  this  arm  vasculom  in  the  chick  attaining 
a  large  development,  and  being  limited  all  round  by  a  vessel  known  as  the 
sinus  terminalis. 

The  blood  is  collected  by  the  venous  channels,  and  returned  through  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  veins  to  the  heart. 


Behind  this  pair  of  primitive  aortic  arches,  four  more  pairs  make 
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their  appearance  successively,  so  that  there  are  five  pairs  in  all, 
each  one  running  along  one  of  the  visceral  arches. 

These  five  are  never  all  to  be  seen  at  once  in  the  embryo  of 
higlier  animals,  for  the  two  anterior  pairs  gradually  disappear, 


Fig.  ^76. — Diagram  of  the  aortic  arches  in  a  mammal,  showing'  transfonnations  which  give 
nse  to  the  pei-manent  arterial  vessels.  A,  primitive  arterial  stem  or  aortic  bulb,  now 
divided  into  A,  the  ascending  part  of  the  aortic  ai-ch,  and  p,  the  pulmonaiy ;  a 
right  and  left  aortic  roots  ;  A',  descending  aorta ;  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  the  five  primitive  aortic 
or  branchial  arches ;  7,  II,  III,  IV,  the  four  bi-anohial  clefts  which,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  have  been  omitted  on  the  right  side.  The  permanent  systemic  \  essels  are 
deeply,  the  pulmonary  arteries  lightly,  shaded  ;  the  parts  of  the  piimitive  arches  whicli 
are  transitory  are  simply  outlined ;  c,  placed  between  the  pei-manent  common  carotid 
arteries  ;  c  c,  external  carotid  arteries;  c  i,  internal  carotid  arteries;  s,  right  sub- 
clavian, rising  from  the  right  aortic  root  beyond  the  fifth  arch  ;  v,  right  vertebral  from 
the  same,  opposite  the  fourth  arch  ;  u' s',  left  vertebral  iind  subclavian  arteries  rising 
together  from  the  left,  or  permanent  aortic  root,  opposite  the  fourth  arch  ;  p,  pul- 
monary arteries  rising  together  from  the  left  fifth  arch  ;  d,  outer  or  back  part  of  left 
fifth  arch,  forming  ductus  arteriosus ;  j>  w,  p  n',  right  and  left  pnoumogastric  nei-vcs 
<iescending  in  front  of  aortic  arch,  with  their  recurrent  bmnchcs  represented  dia- 
grammatically  as  passing  behind,  to  illusti-ate  the  relations  of  these  nerves  respoc- 
tiveljf  to  the  right  subclavian  artery  (4),  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ductus 
arteriosus  {U).    (Allen  Thomson,  after  Rathke.) 


while  the  posterior  ones  are  making  their  appearance,  so  that  at 
length  only  three  remain. 

In  Fishes,  however,  they  all  persist  tliroughout  life  as  the 
branchial  arteries  supplying  the  gills,  wliile  in  Amphibia  tliree 
pairs  persist  throughout  life. 

In   Keptiles,  Birds,  and   Mammals,   fui-ther  transformations 


In  Reptiles  the  fourth  pair  remains  throughout  life  as  the 


occur. 
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Fi^.  477. — Diagram  of  young  emhriin 
and  its  vessels,  showing  course  of 
cii'culation  in  the  umbilical  vesicle ; 
and  also  that  of  the  aUantois  (near 
the  caudal  extremity),  which  is  just 
commencing'.  (Daltou.) 


permanent  right  and  left  aorta ;  in  Birds  the  right  one  remains  as 

tlie  permanent  aorta,  cnrving  over 
the  right  bronchus  instead  of  the 
left  as  in  Mammals. 

In  Mammals  the  left  fovirth  aortic 
arch  develops  into  the  permanent 
aorta,  the  right  one  remaining  as  the 
subclavian  artery  of  that  side.  Thus 
the  subclaviaii  artery  on  the  right 
side  corresponds  to  the  aortic  arch 
on  the  left,  and  this  homology  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  hooks 
under  the  subclavian  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  aortic  arch  on  the  left. 

The  third  aortic  arch  remains  as 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  while  the 
fifth  disapj)ears  on  the  right  side, 
but  on  the  left  forms  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  distal  end  of  this  arch 
originally  opens  into  the  descending  aorta,  and  this  communication 
(which  is  permanent  throughout  life  in  many  reptiles  on  both 

sides  of  the  body)  remains 
throughout  foetal  life  under 
the  name  of  ductus  arterio- 
sus :  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  to  the 
right  and  left  lung,  are  very 
small,  and  most  of  the  blood 
which  is  forced  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  passes 
through  the  wide  ductus 
arteriosus  into  the  descend- 
ing aorta.  All  these  points 
will  become  clear  on  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying 
diagram  (fig.  476). 

As  the  umbilical  vesicle 

rther  developed,  and  the  mesenteric  dwindles  in  Size,  the  ])0r- 

ive  enlai-ged,  while  the  umbilical  ,.         „  i    i     „  „ 

its  vascular  branches  arc  veiy  much  tlOn  of  the  OmphalO-UltiSen- 

reduced  in  size.  The  large  umbilical  arteries  are  j.„„;„  n-,-,ia\Aa 

seen  passing  out  in  the  placenta.    (Dnlton.)  teriC    arteries    OUtSlde  the 


Fig.  478. — Diagram  of  embryo  and  its  vessels  at  a  Inter 
stage,  showing  the  second  circulation.  Tlie 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  intestinal  canal  have 
become  further 
arteries  hav 
vesicle  and 
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body  gradually  disappears,  the  part  inside  the  body  remaining  as 
the  mesenteric  arteries. 

Meanwhile  with  the  growth  of  the  allantois  two  new  arteries 
(lunbilical)  appear,  and  rapidly  increase  in  size  till  they  arc  the 
largest  branches  of  the  aorta  :  they  are  given  off  from  the  internal 
iliac  arteries,  and  for  a  long  time  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
external  iliacs  which  supply  the  comparatively  small  hind-limbs. 
Veins. — The  chief  veins  in  the  early  embryo  may  be  divided 


Kg.  47g. — Diagrams  Ulustvutiiig  tlie  di'.vdupiatnt  of  vans  iifiout  fh^.  Ih'fir,  7?,  d  c,  duets  of 
Cuvier,  ri>?ht  and  left ;  c  a,  right  and  left  cardinal  veins  ;  o,  left  omijbalo-mesenteric 
vein  ;  o',  right  omphalo-mcsenterio  vein,  almost  shrivelled  up  ;  u  «'  umbUical  veins, 
of  which  li',  the  right  one,  has  almost  disappeared.  Between  the  vense  cardinales  is 
seen  the  outhne  of  the  rudimentary  liver  witli  its  vense  hepaticte  advchentes,  and 
revehentes.  D,  ductus  venosus  ;  /',  hepatic  veins  ;  r.  i,  vena  cava  inferior  ;  P,  portal 
vein ;  i"  P',  veniE  advehentes ;  m,  mesenteric  veins.  (Kiilliker.) 


into  two  groups,  visceral  and  parietal  :  the  former  includes  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical,  the  latter  the  jugular  and 
cardinal  veins.    The  former  may  be  first  considered. 

The  earliest  veins  to  appear  in  the  fojtus  are  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric or  vitelline,  wliich  return  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  to 
the  developing  auricle.  As  soon  as  the  placenta  with  its  lunbilical 
veins  is  developed,  these  iniite  with  the  omphalo-mesenteric,  and 
thus  the  blood  whicli  reaches  the  auricle  comes  partly  from  the 
yolk  -  sac  and  partly  from  the  placenta.  The  right  omphalo- 
mesenteric and  the  right  umbilical  vein  soon  disappear,  and  the 
imited  left  omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins  pass  througii 
the  developing  liver  on  tlie  way  to  the  auricle.  Two  sets  of 
vessels  make  their  appearance  in  connection  with  the  liver  (veniu 
hepaticie  advehentes,  and  revehentes),  both  opening  into  the 
united  omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  portion  of  tiie  venous  blood  traversing  the  latter  is  diverted 
into  the  developing  liver,  and,  having  passed  through  its  capillaries, 
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returns  to  the  umbilical  vein  through  the  venae  hepaticse  revehentes 
at  a  point  nearer  the  heart  (see  fig.  479).  The  portion  of  vein 
between  the  afferent  and  eff'erent  veins  of  the  liver  becomes  the 
ductus  venosus.  The  venae  he2)atic8e  advehentes  become  the 
light  and  left  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  venae  hepaticte 
revehentes  become  the  hepatic  veins,  which  open  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  ductus  venosus  with  another  large  vein  (vena 
cava  inferior),  which  is  now  being  developed.  The  mesenteric 
portion  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  retimiing  blood  from  the 
developing  intestines  remains  as  the  mesenteric  vein,  which,  by 
its  union  with  the  splenic  vein,  forms  the  portal. 

Thus  the  foetal  liver  is  supplied  with  venous  blood  from  two 
sources,  through  the  umbilical  and  portal  vein  respectively.  At 
birth  the  circulation  through  the  umbilical  vein  of  course  com- 
pletely ceases  and  the  vessel  begins  at  once  to  dwindle,  so  that 
now  the  only  venous  supply  of  the  liver  is  through  the  portal  vein. 
The  earliest  appearance  of  the  iMrietal  system  of  veins  is  the  for- 
mation of  two  short  transverse  veins  (ducts  of  Cuvier)  opening  into 
the  auricle  on  either  side,  which  result  from  the  union  of  an  an- 
terior cardinal,  afterwards  forming  a  jugular,  vein,  collecting  blood 
from  the  head  and  neck,  and  a  posterior  cardinal  vein  which  returns 
the  blood  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  vertebral  .column,  and  the 
parieties  of  the  trunk.  This  arrangement  persists  throughout  life 
in  Fishes,  but  in  Mammals  the  following  transformations  occur. 

As  the  kidneys  are  developing  a  new  vein  appears  (vena  cava 
inferior),  formed  by  the  junction  of  their  eff'erent  veins.  It  receives 
branches  from  the  legs  (iliac)  and  increases  rapidly  in  size  as 
they  grow :  further  up  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins,  which  by 
now  have  lost  their  original  opening  into  the  ductus  venosus. 
The  heart  gradually  descends  into  the  thorax,  causing  the  ducts  of 
Cuvier  to  become  oblique  instead  of  transverse.  As  the  fore-limbs 
develop,  the  subclavian  veins  are  formed. 

A  transverse  communicating  trunk  now  unites  the  two  ducts 
of  Cuvier,  and  gradually  increases,  while  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier 
becomes  almost  entirely  obliterated  (all  its  blood  passing  by  the 
commimicating  trunk  to  the  right  side)  (fig.  480,  c.  d).  The  right 
duct  of  Cuvier  remains  as  the  right  innominate  vein,  while  the 
communicating  branch  forms  the  left  innominate.  The  remnant 
of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier  generally  remains  as  a  fibrous  band, 
running  obliquely  down  to  the  coronary  vein,  which  is  really  the 
proximal  part  of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier.    In  front  of  the  root  of 
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the  left  lung,  another  relic  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  sc- 
callcd  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  which  is  a  fold  of  pericai-dium 
running  in  the  same  direction. 

1  n  many  of  the  lower  mammals,  such  as  the  rat,  the  left  ductus  Cuvieri 
remains  as  a  left  superior  cava. 

Meanwhile,  a  transverse  branch  carries  across  most  of  the  blood 


A  B  c  u 


Fig'.  480. — Dia//rnm.i  illustmtuii/  the  ilevdopnient  of  the  great  veins,  d  c,  ducts  of  C'uvier  ; 
./,  juffiilar  voins ;  h,  hepiitic  veins ;  c,  cardinal  veins ;  .1,  subclavian  vein  ;  j  i,  internal 
jugular  vein ;  .7  e,  external  jugular  vein ;  a  z,  azygos  vein ;  c  i,  inferior  vena  cava  ; 
r,  renal  veins ;  i  I,  iliac  veins ;  h  ij,  hypogastiic  veins.    (Gegenbaui'. ) 


of  the  left  posterior  cardinal  vein  into  the  right ;  and  by  tliis 
union  the  great  azj'gos  vein  is  formed. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  left  posterior  cardinal  vein  remain  as 
the  left  superior  intercostal  and  vena  azygos  minor  (fig.  480). 

Circulation  of  Blood  nv  the  Fcktus. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  foetus  differs  considerably  from 
'that  of  tlic  adult.  It  will  bo  well,  perhaps,  to  begin  its  descrip- 
tion by  tracing  tlie  course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  carried 
out  to  the  placenta  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  has  returned^ 
cleansed  and  replenished,  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  tlie  liver,  and 
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there  the  stream  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straight 
on  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  through  a  venous  canal  called  the 
ductus  venosiis,  while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  vein, 


Fig".  481. — Dinijraiii  of  the  luital  Circulation. 


and  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  only  after  circulating  through 
the  liver.  Whether,  however,  by  the  direct  rcmte  through  the 
ductus  venosus  or  by  the  roinidubout  way  through  the  liver, — all 
the  blood  which  is  returned  from  the  placenta  b}'  the  umbilical 
vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  last,  and  is  carried  by  it 
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to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  cavity  is  also  pom-ing 
the  blood  that  has  circulated  iu  the  head  and  neck  and  arms, 
and  has  been  brought  to  the  auricle  by  the  superiw  vena  cava.  It 
might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  would 
be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  or  only 
to  a  slight  extent.  The  blood  from  the  su2}erior  vena  cava, — the 
less  piu-e  fluid  of  the  two — passes  almost  exclusively  into  the  right 
A'entricle,  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  just  as  it  docs 
iu  the  adult ;  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  directed 
by  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  called  the  Uusta- 
chian  valve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  whence 
it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta,  and 
thence  to  all  the  body,  but  chiefly  to  the  head  and  neck.  The 
blood  of  the  supenor  vena  cava,  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into 
the  right  ventricle,  is  sent  out  thence  in  S7nall  amount  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  kings,  and  thence  to  the  left  auricle, 
as  in  the  adult.  The  greater  part,  however,  by  far,  does  not  go 
to  the  lungs,  but  instead,  passes  through  a  canal,  the  (luetics 
arteriosus,  leading  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  three  great  vessels  which  supply  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  there  meeting  that  part  of  the  blood  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  which  has  not  gone  into  these  large  vessels, 
it  is  distributed  with  it  to  the  trunk  and  lower  parts, — a  portion 
passing  out  by  way  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta. 
From  the  placenta  it  is  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  ^ 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  from  which  the  description  started. 

Changes  after  Birth. — After  birth  the  foi'amen  ovale  closes 
and  so  do  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  ductus  venosus,  as  well  as 
the  umbilical  vessels  ;  so  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  which 
arrive  at  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava 
respectively,  thenceforth  mingle  in  this  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
passing  into  the  right  ventricle,  go  by  way  of  tlie  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  lungs,  and  through  these,  after  purification,  to  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle,  to  be  distributed  over  the  body.  (Sec 
Chapter  on  Circulation.) 

The  Nervous  System. 

I'he  Cranial  and  Spinal  Nerves. — The  cranial  nerves  are  derived 
from  a  continuous  band,  called  the  neural  baud.  They  are  formed 
before  the  neural  canal  is  complete.    The  neural  band  is  made  up 
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of  two  laminte  going  from  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  neural  groove 
to  the  external  epiblast.  It  becomes  sejjarated  from  the  epiblast,  and 
then  forms  a  crest  attached  to  the  iij^iDer  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise  as  outgrowths  of  median 
processes  of  cells  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
become  attached  laterally  to  the  spinal  cord  as  their  original  point 
of  attachment  disappears.  The  anterior  roots  probably  arise  from 
the  ventral  part  of  the  cord  as  a  number  of  strands  for  each  nerve. 
They  appear  later  than  the  posterior  roots.  The  rudiment  of  the 
posterior  root  is  differentiated  into  a  proximal  round  nerve  con- 
nected to  the  cord,  a  ganglionic  portion  and  a  distal  portion.  To 
the  last  the  anterior  nerve-root  becomes  attached. 

Tloe  Spinal  Cord. — The  spinal  cord  consists  at  first  of  the  un- 


Fig.  482. — Diagram  of  development  of  spinal  cord:  cc,  central  canal;  nf,  anterior  fissure; 
pf,  posterior  fissure ;  g,  grey  matter ;  w,  white  matter.  For  further  explanation  sea 
text. 

differentiated  epiblast  of  the  walls  of  the  neural  canal,  the  cavity 
of  which  is  large,  with  almost  parallel  sides.  The  walls  are  at 
first  composed  of  elongated  irregular  nucleated  columnar  cells, 
arranged  in  a  radiate  manner.  The  cavity  then  becomes  narrow  in 
the  middle  and  of  an  hour-glass  shape  (fig.  482).  When  the  spinal 
nerves  make  their  first  appearance,  about  the  fourth  day  in  the 
chick,  the  epiblastic  walls  become  differentiated  into  three  parts  : 
(a)  the  epithelium  lining  the  central  canal ;  (i)  the  grey  matter  ; 
(c)  the  external  white  matter.  The  last  is  derived  from  the  outer 
most  part  of  the  epiblastic  walls  by  the  conversion  of  the  cells 
into  longitudinal  nerve-fibres.  The  fibres  being  without  any 
myelin  sheath,  are  for  a  time  grey  in  appearance.  Tlie  white 
matter  corresponds  in  position  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nerve-roots,  and  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  white  columns. 
It  is  at  first  a  very  thin  layer,  but  increases  in  thickness 
until  it  covei's  the  whole  cord.  The  grey  matter  too  arises  from 
the  cells  by  their  being  prolonged  into  fibres.  Tlie  change  in  the 
central  cells  is  suflicicutly  obvious.  Tlie  anterior  and  posterior 
oornua  of  grey  matter  and  the  anterior  grey  commissui-e  then' 
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appear.  The  anterior  tissure  is  formed  on  the  fifth  day  by  the 
growth  downwards  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  grey  matter  towards 
the  middle  lino.  The  posterior  fissure  is  formed  later.  The 
whole  cord  now  becomes  circular.  The  posterior  grey  commissure 
is  then  formed. 

When  it  first  appears,  the  spinal  cord  occupies  the  whole  length 


Fig.  483. — Early  stages  in  development  of  huriiuii  hriiin  (magnified),  i,  2,  3,  are  from  an 
embiyo  about  seven  weeks  old  ;  4,  about  three  montlis'  old.  m,  middle  cerebral  vesicle 
(mesencephalon);  c,  cerebellum;  m  o,  medulla  oblongata;  i,  thalamencephalon ;  h, 
hemispheres ;  i'  inf undibulum ;  Fig.  3  shows  the  several  curves  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  development ;  Fig.  4  is  a  lateral  view,  showing  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
oerebral  hemispheres  which  liave  covered  in  the  thalami,  leaving  the  optic  lobes,  m, 
uncovered.  (KiiUiker.) 

N.B. — In  fig.  2  the  line  i  terminates  in  the  right  hemisphere ;  it  ought  to  be  continued 
into  the  thalamencephalon. 

of  the  medullary  canal,  but  as  development  proceeds,  the  spinal 
column  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  contained  cord,  so  that  the 
latter  appears  as  if  drawn  up  till,  at  birth,  it  is  opposite  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  in  the  adult  opposite  the  first  lumbar.  In 
the  same  way  the  increasing  obliquity  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the 
neural  canal,  as  we  approach  the  lumbar  region,  and  the  "  cauda 
equina  "  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  are  accounted  for. 

Brain. — We  have  seen  that  the  front  portion  of  the  medul- 
lary canal  is  almost  from  the  first  widened  out  and  divided 
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into  three  vesicles.  From  the  anterior  vesicle  (thalamencephalon) 
the  two  primary  optic  vesicles  are  budded  off  laterally :  their 
further  history  will  be  traced  in  the  next  section.  Somewhat 
later,  from  the  same  vesicle  the  rudiments  of  the  hemispheres 
appear  in  the  form  of  two  outgrowths  at  a  higher  level,  which, 
grow  upwards  and  backwards.    These  form  the  prosencephalon. 

In  the  walls  of  the  posterior  (third)  cerebral  vesicle,  a  thicken- 
ing appears  (rudimentaiy  cerebellum)  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  vesicle  by  a  deep  inflection. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  chief  curvatures  of  the  brain  (fig. 
483,  3).  (i.)  A  sharp  bend  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass  down- 
wards round  the  end  of  the  notochord,  by  which  the  anterior 
vesicle,  which  was  the  highest  of  the  three,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  the  middle  one  comes  to  occupy  the  highest  position.  (2.) 
A  sharp  bend,  with  the  convexity  forwards,  which  runs  in  from 
behind  beneath  the  rudimentary  cerebellum  separating  it  from  the 
medulla. 

Thus,  five  fundamental  parts  of  the  foetal  brain  may  be  distin- 
guished, whichj  together  with  the  parts  developed  from  them,  may 
be  presented  in  the  following  tabular  view  : — 


Table  of  Parts  Developed  from  Fundamental  Parts 

of  Brain. 


I.  Anterior  j 
Primary  \  i.  Prosencephalon. 
Vesicle.  ) 

J  2.  Thalamencephalon 
\  (Diencephalon) 

II.  Middle  \ 

Primary  ^3.  Mesencephalon. 
Vesicle.  J 

III.  Posterior  C 4.  Epencephalon. 
Primary  -! 

Vesicle.    IS-  Metencephalon. 


C  Cerebral    hemispheres,  corpora 
A     striata,  corpiis  callosum,  fornix, 
I,    lateral  ventricles,olf  actory  bulb. 
/  Thalami    optici,    pineal  gland 
)     (part  of),  pituitary  body,  third 
\     ventricle,  optic  nerve  (prima- 
'     rily),  infundibulum. 
C  Corpora  quadrigemina,  crura  cere- 
\     bri,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  optic 
nerve  (secondarily). 
Cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  anterior 
part  of  fourth  ventricle, 
f  Medulla  oblongata,  fourth  ventri- 
\    cle,  auditory  nerve. 

( Quain.) 


The  cerebral  hemispheres  grow  rapidly  upwards  and  back- 
wards, while  from  their  inferior  surface  the  olfactory  bulbs  are 
budded  off,  and  the  prosencephalon,  from  which  they  spring, 
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remains  to  form  the  third  ventricle  and  optic  thalami.  The 
middle  cerebral  vesicle  (mesencephalon)  for  some  time  is  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  foetal  brain,  and  in  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and 
Reptiles,  it  remains  nncovered  through  life  as  the  optic  lobes. 
But  in  Birds  the  growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  thrusts  the 
optic  lobes  down  laterally,  and  in  jNIammalia  completely  overlaps 
them. 

In  the  lower  Mammalia  the  backward  growth  of  the  hemi- 
spheres ceases  as  it  were,  hnt  in  the  higher  groups,  such  as  the 
monkeys  and  man,  they 
grow  still  further  back,  until 
they  completely  cover  in 
the  cerebellum,  so  that  on 
looking  down  on  the  brain 
from  above,  the  cerebellum 
is  quite  concealed  from  view. 
The  siu-foce  of  the  hemi- 
spheres is  at  first  quite 
smooth,  but  as  early  as  the 
third  month  the  great  Syl- 
vian fissure  begins  to  be 
formed  (fig.  483,  4). 

The  next  to  appear  is 
the  parieto-occipital  or  per- 
pendicular  fissui'e ;  these 
two  gi'eat  fissures,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  sulci,  are  formed  by  a 
curving  round  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass. 

In  the  sixth  month  the  fissure  of  Eolando  appears :  from  this 
time  till  the  end  of  foetal  life  the  brain  grows  rapidly  in  size,  and 
the  convolutions  appear  in  quick  succession ;  first  the  great 
primary  ones  are  sketched  out,  then  the  secondary,  and  lastly 
the  tci'tiary  ones  in  the  sides  of  the  fissures.  The  commissures  of 
the  brain  (anterior,  middle,  and  posterior),  and  the  corpus  callosum, 
are  developed  by  the  growth  of  fibres  across  the  middle  line. 

The  Hippocampus  major  is  formed  by  the  folding  in  of  the  grey 
matter  from  the  exterior  into  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  essential 
points  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  brain,  are  diagrammatically  shown  in  the  two  accompanying 
ligurcs  (figs.  483,  484). 


Fig.  48.1 . — Side  view  of  fwlal  hmin  at  six  months, 
sliowing  commencement  of  formation  of  the 
principal  Assures  and  convolutions.  F, 
frontal  lobe  ;  P,  parietal ;  •  O,  occipital ;  T, 
temporal ;  a  a  a,  commencing  frontal  convo- 
lutions ;  s,  Sylvian  fissure ;  s',  its  anterior 
division  ;  c,  within  it  the  central  lobe  or  island 
of  Eeil ;  )•,  fissure  of  Eolando ;  p,  peiTpen- 
dicular  fissui'e.    (R.  Wagner.) 
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The  Speciatj  Sense  Organs. 


The  Eye. — Soon  after  the  first  three  cerebral  vesicles  have 
become  distinct  from  each  other,  the  anterior  one  sends  out  a 
lateral  vesicle  from  each  side,  (primary  optic  vesicle),  which 
grows  out  towards  the  free  surface,  its  cavity  of  course  communi- 
cating with  that  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  through  the  canal  in  its 
pedicle.  It  is  soon  met  and  invaginated  by  an  in-growing 
process  from  the  epiblast  (fig.  450),  very  much  as  the  growing 
tooth  is  met  by  the  process  of  epithelium  which  produces  the 
enamel  organ.    This  process  of  the  epiblast  is  at  first  a  depression 


rig.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  in  the  chick  magnified  (from 

Eemak). — ^A,  from  an  embryo  of  sixty-five  hour.s;  B,  a  few  hours  later;  C,  of  the 
fourth  day ;  c,  the  corneous  layer  or  epidermis,  presenting  in  A  the  open  depression 
for  the  lens,  which  is  closed  in  B  and  C ;  the  lens  foUicle  and  lens  ;  pr,  the  primaiy 
optic  vesicle  ;  in  A  and  B,  the  pedicle  is  shown  ;  in  C,  the  section  being  to  the  side  of 
the  pedicle,  the  latter  is  not  shown ;  v,  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle  and  vitreous 
humour. 

which  idtimately  becomes  closed  in  at  the  edges  so  as  to  produce 
a  hollow  ball,  which  is  thus  completely  severed  from  the  epithelium 
with  which  it  was  originally  continuous.  From  this  hollow  ball 
the  crystalline  lens  is  developed.  By  the  in-growth  of  the  lens 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is  forced  back  nearly 
into  contact  with  the  posterior,  and  thus  the  primaiy  optic  vesicle 
is  almost  obliterated.  The  cells  in  the  anterior  wall  are  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  posterior  wall ;  from  the  former  the  retina 
proper  is  developed,  from  the  latter  the  retinal  pigment. 

The  cup-shaped  hollow  in  which  the  lens  is  now  lodged  is 
termed  the  secondary  optic  vesicle :  its  walls  grow  up  all  round, 
leaving,  however,  a  slit  at  the  lower  part. 

Choroidal  Fissure. — Through  this  slit  (fig.  487),  often  termed 
the  choroidal  fissuo^e,  a  process  of  mesbblast  containing  numerous 
blood-vessels  projects,  and  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  secondary 
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optic  vesicle  behind  the  lens,  filHug  it  with  vitreous  humour  and 
furnishing  the  lens  capsule  and  the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane. 
Tliis  23rocess  in  Mammals 
projects,  not  only  into  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle,  but 
also  into  the  pedicle  of  the 
primary  optic  vesicle  inva- 
ginating  it  for  some  dis- 
tance from  beneath,  and 
thus  carrying  up  the  arteria 
centralis  retinoe  into  its  per- 
manent position  in  the 
centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

This  invagination  of  the 
optic  nerve  does  not  occur 
in  birds,  and  consequent!}' 
no  arteria  centralis  retina; 
exists  in  them.    But  they 
possess  an  impoi-tant  per- 
manent relic  of  the  original 
protnision  of  the  mesoblast 
throvigh  the  choroidal  fis- 
sure, forming  the  jiecten,  while  a 
remnant  of  the  same  fissure  some- 
times occurs  in  man  under  the  name 
coloboma  iridis.    The  cavity  of  the 
primary  optic  vesicle  becomes  com- 
pletely obliterated,  and  the  rods  and 
cones  come  into  apposition  witli  the 
pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  The 
cavity  of  its  pedicle  disappears  and 
the  solid  optic  nerve  is  formed.  Mean- 
while the  cavity  which  existed  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  primitive  lens  becomes 
filled  up  by  the  growth  of  fibres 
from  its  posterior  wall.    The  epitlie- 
lium  of  the  cornea  is  developed  from 
the  epiblast,  while  the  corneal  tissue 
proper  is  derived  from  the  mesoblast 
whicli  intervenes  between  the  epi- 
blast and  tlie  primitive  lens  whicli 


Fiff.  486. — Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a.  vertical  lon- 
gitudinal section  through  the  eyeball  of  a  human 
fmttis  of  four  weeks.  The  section  is  a  little  to 
the  side,  so  as  to  avoid  passing  through  the 
oculai-  cleft ;  c,  the  cuticle  whei-e  it  becomes 
later  the  corneal  epithelium ;  I,  the  lens ; 

optic  nerve  f  oi-med  by  the  pedicle  of  the 
pnmary  optic  vesicle ;  vp,  primary  medullar}' 
cavity  or  optic  vesicle  ;  p,  the  pigment  layer 
of  the  retina ;  r,  the  inner  wall  forming 
the  retina  proper ;  vs,  secondary  optic  vesicle 
containing  the  rudiment  of  the  \'itreous 
humoiu'.    X  100.    (KoUiker ) 


riff.  487. —  Trnn.ivc.rsc  vertical  section  of 
llic  ri/chnll  of  a  human  emhrgo  of four 
v.yeks.  The  anterior  half  of  the  sec- 
tion is  represented  :  ;)/•,  the  remains 
of  the  cavity  of  the  primary  optica 
vesicle ;  ;>,  the  inner  part  of  the 
outer  layer  fomiing  the  retinal  pig- 
ment ;  7',  the  thickened  imier  part 
giving  rise  to  the  columnar  and  other 
structures  of  the  retina ;  v,  the  com- 
mencing vitreous  humour  within  tlin 
secondary  optic  vesicle;  v' ,  the  ocular 
cleft  tlirough  which  the  loop  of  the 
central  blood-vessel,  a,  projects  from 
below;  I,  the  lens  with  a  central 
cavity,   x  loo.  (KoUiker.) 
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was  originally  continuous  with  it.  The  sclerotic  coat  is  developed 
round  the  eye-ball  from  the  general  mesoblast  in  which  it  is 
embedded. 

The  iris  is  formed  rather  late,  as  a  cii-cular  septum  projecting 
inwards,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  choroid,  between  the  lens  and 
the  cornea.    In  the  eye  of  the  foetus  of  Mammalia,  the  pupil  is 

closed  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  onemhrana  pupil- 
laris,  which  forais  the  front 
portion  of  a  highly  vascu- 
lar membrane  that,  in  the 
foetus,  surrounds  the  lens, 
and  is  named  the  memhrana 
capsulo-jminllaris  (fig.  488). 
It  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
a  branch  of  the  artena  cerv- 
iralis  retince,  which,  passing 
forwards  to  the  back  of  the 
lens,  there  subdivides.  The 
membrana  capsulo-pupil- 
laris  withers  and  disappears 
in  the  human  subject  a 
short  time  before  birth. 

The  eyelids  of  the  human 
subject  and  mammiferous 
animals  like  those  of  birds,  are  first  developed  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
They  then  extend  over  the  globe  of  the  eye  until  they  meet  and 
become  firmly  agglutinated  to  each  other.  But  before  birth,  or 
in  the  Carnivora  after  birth,  they  again  separate. 

The  Ear. — Very  early  in  the  development  of  the  embrj'-o  a 
depression  or  ingrowi;h  of  the  epiblast  occurs  on  each  side  of  the 
head  which  deepens  and  soon  becomes  a  closed  follicle.  This 
primary  otic  vesicle,  which  closely  corresponds  in  its  formation 
to  the  lens  follicle  in  the  eye,  sinks  down  to  some  distance  from 
the  free  surface ;  from  it  are  developed  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
memhranous  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  consisting  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  its  semicircular  canals  and  the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 
The  surrounding  mesoblast  gives  rise  to  the  various  fibrous  bony 
and  cartilaginous  parts  which  complete  and  enclose  this  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  the  walls  of  the 
cochlea  Avith  its  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani.    In  the  meso- 


Fig.  488. — Blood-vessels  of  the  capsulo-pupillari/  mem- 
brane  of  a  new-born  kitten,  magnified.  The 
drawing  is  taken  from  a  preparation  injected 
by  Tiersch,  and  shows  in  the  central  pai-t  the 
convergence  of  the  net-work  of  vessels  in  the 
pupillary  membrane.  (Kolliker.) 
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blast,  between  the  primary  otic  vesicle  and  the  brain,  the  auditory 
nerve  is  gradually  differentiated  and  forms  its  central  and 
peripheral  attachments  to  the  brain  and  internal  ear  respectively. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  said  to  take  its  origin 
from  and  grow  out  of  the  hind  brain. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tymioanum,  and  the 
external  auditory  passage,  are  remains  of  the  first  branchial  cleft. 
The  membrana  tympani  divides  the  cavity  of  this  cleft  into  an 
internal  space,  the  tympanum,  and  the  external  meatus.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  form 
of  a  diverticulum  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanum, 
and  the  external  cutaneous  system,  come  into  relation  with  each 
other  at  this  point  ;  the  two  membranes  being  separated  only  by 
the  proper  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  pinna  or  external  ear  is  developed  from  a  process  of 
integument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  and  second  visceral 
arches,  and  probably  corresponds  to  the  gill-cover  (operculum)  in 
fishes. 

The  Nose.- — The  nose  originates  like  the  eye  and  car  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  superficial  epiblast  at  each  side  of  the  fronto-nasal 
process  (primaiy  olfactory  groove),  which  is  at  first  completely 
separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and- gradually  extends 
backwards  and  downwards  till  it  opens  into  the  mouth. 

The  outer  angles  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  uniting  with  the 
maxillary  process  on  each  side,  convert  what  was  at  first  a  groove 
into  a  closed  canal. 

The  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  alimentary  canal  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts— the  fore  and  hind  gut  ending 
blindly  at  each  end  of  the  body,  and  a  middle  segment  which 
communicates  freely  on  its  ventral  surface  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk-sac  through  the  vitelline  or  omphalo-nicsenteric  duct. 

From  the  fore-gut  are  formed  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach ;  from  the  hind-gut,  the  lower  end  of  tlie  colon  and  the 
rectum.  The  mouth  is  developed  by  an  involution  of  the  epiblast 
between  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  processes,  which  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  blind  end  of  the  fore-gut,  and 
at  length  communicates  freely  with  the  pharynx  by  the  absorption 
of  the  partition  between  the  two. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  amis  is  formed 
in  a  precisely  similar  ■waj  by  an  involution  from  the  free  surface, 
which  at  length  opens  into  the  hind-gut.  When  the  depression 
from  the  free  surface  does  not  reach  the  intestine,  the  condition 
known  as  imperforate  anus  results.  A  similar  condition  may  exist 
at  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  failure  of  the 


ABC  D 


Fig.  489. —  Outlines  of  the  form  and  positt07i  of  the  alimentary  canal  hi  successive  stages  of  il>s 
development.  A,  alimentaiy  canal,  &c.,  in  an  embryo  of  four  weeks  ;  B,  at  six  weeks  ; 
C,  at  eight  weeks  ;  D,  at  ten  weeks ;  I,  the  primitive  lungs  connected  with  the  pharynx  ; 
s,  the  stomach  ;  d,  the  duodenum  ;  i,  the  small  intestine  ;  i',  the  large  ;  c,  the  csacuni 
and  veimiform  appendage  ;  )•,  the  rectum  ;  cl,  in  A,  the  cloaca  ;  a,  in  B,  the  anus  dis- 
tinct from  s  i,  the  sinus  m'o-genitalis  ;  v,  the  yelk-sac  ;  v  i,  the  vitello-rntestinal  duct ; 
n,  the  urinaiy  bladder  and  urachus  leading  to  the  aUantois ;  g,  genital  duets.  (Allen 
lliomson.) 

involution  which  forms  the  mouth,  to  meet  the  fore-gut.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  becomes  more  and  more 
closed  in  till  its  originally  wide  communication  with  the  yelk-sac 
becomes  narrowed  down  to  a  small  duct  (vitelline).  This  duct 
usually  completely  disappears  in  the  adult,  but  occasionally  the 
Ijroximal  portion  remains  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  intestine. 
Sometimes  a  fibrous  cord  attaching  some  part  of  the  intestine  to 
the  umbilicus,  remains  to  represent  the  vitelline  duct.  Such  a 
cord  has  been  known  to  cause  in  after-life  strangulation  of  the 
bowel  and  death. 

The  alimentary  canal  lies  in  the  form  of  a  straight  tube  close 
beneath  the  vertebral  column,  but  it  gradvially  becomes  divided 
into  its  special  parts,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine 
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Fig.  490. — First  appearance  of  the  parotid 
gland  in  the  emhryo  of  a  sheep. 


(fig.  489),  and  at  the  same  time  comes  to  be  suspended  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  means  of  a  lengthening  mesentery  formed 
from  the  splanchno-plenre  which 
attaches  it  to  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn. The  stomach  originally 
has  the  same  direction  as  the  rest 
of  the  canal;  its  cai-diac  extremity 
being  superior,  its  pylorus  in- 
ferior. The  changes  of  position 
which  the  alimentary  canal  un- 
dergoes may  be  readily  gathered 
from  the  accompanying  figui'es 
(fig.  489). 

Pancreas  and  Salivary 
Glands. — The  principal  glands 
in  connection  with  the  intestinal 
canal  are  the  salivary,  ^^ancreas, 

and  the  liver.  In  Mammalia,  each  salivary  gland  first  appears  as 
a  simple  canal  with  bud-like  processes  (fig.  490),  lying  in  a 
gelatinous  nidus  or  blas- 
tema, and  communicating 
with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  As  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gland  advances, 
the  canal  becomes  more  and 
more  ramified,  increasing 
at  the  expense  of  the  blas- 
tema in  wliich  it  is  still 
enclosed.  The  branches  or 
salivar}'  ducts  constitute  an 
independent  system  of 
closed  tubes  (fig.  491).  The 
pancreas  is  developed  ex- 
actly as  the  salivary  glands, 
but  is  developed  from  the 
hypoblast  lining  the  intes- 
tine, while  the  salivary 
glands  are  formed  ft-om  the 
epiblast  lining  the  mouth. 

Liver.— The  liver  is  developed  by  the  protmsion,  as  it  were,  of 
a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  forc-gut,  in  tlie  form  of  two  conical 


i'S-  — JmIiuIc.i  <i/  llie  /wrnliil,  with  the  siilivaiy 
ducts,  in  tlic  embryo  of  the  sheep,  at  a  more 
advanced  nUigi. 
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hollow  branches  which  embrace  the  common  venous  stem  {figs. 
492,  493).  The  outer  part  of  these  cones  involves  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vein,  which  breaks  u]) 
in  its  interior  into  a  plexus  of 
capillaries,  ending  in  venous 
trunks  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  cones  consists  of  a 
number  of  solid  cylindrical  masses 
of  cells,  derived  probably  from  the 
hy23oblast,^yhich  become  gradually 
hollowed  by  the  formation  of  the 
hepatic  ducts,  and  among  -which 
blood  -  vessels  are  '  rapidly  do- 
^■eloped.  The  gland- cells  of  the 
organs  are  derived  from  the 
hypoblast,  the  connective  tissue 
and  vessels  without  doubt  from 
the  mesoblast.  The  gall-bladder 
is  developed  as  a  diverticulum 
from  the  hepatic  duct.  The  spleen. 


Fig.  492. — Dlngfam  of  part  oj'  (li(ji:.itii:i: 
tract  of  a  chicJc  (4tli  day).  The  black 
line  represents  hypoblast,  the  outer 
shading-  mesoblast ;  I  g  lung-  diverti- 
culum, with  expanded  end  forming' 
pi-imary  lung-vesicle ;  S  t,  stomach  ; 
/,  two  hepatic  diverticula,  with  theii' 
tenninations  united  by  solid  rows  of 
hypoblast  cells ;  p,  diverticulum  of 
the  pancx'eas  ^vith  the  vesicular  diver- 
ticula coming  from  it.  (Gotte.) 


lymphatic,  and  thymus  glands 
.ire  developed  from  the  mesoblast :  the  thyroid  partly  also  from 
the  hypoblast,  which  grows  into  it  as  a  divei-ticulum  from  the 
fore-gut. 


I'ij,'.  .|9.). — },'uuimentx  of  tin:  lirer  nii  tin:  iulcstiin'  of  a  chick  at  the  fifth  day  of  incubation.  1, 
heart ;  2,  intestine ;  3,  diverticulum  of  the  intestine  in  which  the  liver  (4)  is  developed ; 
5,  part  of  the  mucoiis  layer  of  the  genninal  membrane.  (Miiller.) 


The  EEsriHATOHY  Api'aratus. 
The  lungs,  at  their  first  development,  appear  as  small  tubercles, 
or  diverticula  from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  oesophagus. 
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The  two  diverticula  at  first  open  directly  into  the  oesophagus, 
but  as  they  grow,  a  separate  tube  (the  future  trachea)  is  formed 
at  their  point  of  fusion,  opening  into  the  oesophagus  on  its  anterior 
surface.  These  primary  diverticula  of  the  hypoblast  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  send  oft"  secondary 
branches  into  the  surrounding 
mesoblast,  and  these  again  give 
off"  tertiary  branches,  forming  the 
air-cells.  Thus  we  have  the  lungs 
formed  :  the  epithelium  lining 
their  air-cells,  bronchi,  and  trachea 
being  derived  from  the  hypoblast, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  lung-tissue, 
nerves,  lymphatics,  and  blood- 
vessels, cartilaginous  rings,  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi 
from  the  mesoblast.  The  dia- 
phragm is  early  developed. 

The  Genito-Urinaby  Apparatus. 

The  "WolfB.an  bodies  are 
organs  peculiar  to  the  embryonic 
state,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ten^iorary,  rather  than  rudimental, 
kidneys ;  for  although  they  seem  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
these  latter  organs,  they  are  not  developed  into  them. 

The  Wolffian  duct  makes  its  appearance  at  an  early  stage  iu 
the  history  of  the  embryo,  as  a  cord  running  longitudinally  on 
each  side  in  the  mass  of  mesoblast,  which  lies  just  external  to  the 
intermediate  cell-mass  (xmg,  fig.  495).  This  cord,  at  first  solid, 
becomes  gi-adually  hollowed  out  to  form  a  tube  (Wolffian  duct) 
which  sinks  down  till  it  projects  beneath  the  lining  membrane 
into  tlie  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

The  i)rimitive  tube  thus  formed  sends  off"  secondary  diverticula 
at  frequent  intervals  which  grow  into  the  surrounding  mesoblast  : 
tufts  of  vessels  grow  into  the  blind  ends  of  these  tubes,  invagi- 
nating  them  and  producing  "  Malpigiiian  bodies  "  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  the  permanent  kidney,  which  constitute 
the  substance  of  the  Wolffian  body.  Meanwhile  another  portion 
of  mesoblast  between  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  mesentery 
projects  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  covci'cd  on  its  free  surface  with 


B  c 


Fig.  .(94  illtislrates  the  development  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  a,  is  the  oesophagus 
of  a  chiek  on  the  f  oui  th  day  of  incuba- 
tion, vdfh  the  i-udiments  of  the  trachea 
on  the  lung-  of  the  left  side,  viewed  late- 
rally ;  I ,  the  inferior  wall  of  the  oesopha- 
gus ;  2,  the  upper  tube  of  the  same  tube; 
3,  the  rudimentarj' lung;  4,  the  stomach. 
B,  is  the  same  object  seen  from  below, 
so  that  both  lungs  are  visible,  c,  shows 
the  tongue  and  respiratoiy  organs  of  the 
embryo  of  a  horse  ;  i,  the  tongue ;  2,  the 
laiynx;  3,  the  trachea;  4,  the  lungs, 
viewed  from  the  upper  side.  (After 
Rathke.) 
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epithelium  termed  "  germ  epithelium."  From  this  projection  is 
developed  the  reproductive  gland  (ovary  or  testis  as  the  case 
may  be). 

Simultaueously,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
between  it  and  the  body-wall  on  each  side,  an  involution  is  formed 
from  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  longitudinal 


I'ig.  4g5. —  'I'ransverse  of  embryo  chick  (tliird  dayj.  mr,  rudimentary  spinal  cord ;  the 
priniitive  cential  canal  has  become  constr  icted  in  the  middle ;  c  h,  notocliord ; 
n  w  h,  primordial  vertebral  mass ;  in,  muscle-plate ;  dr,  df,  hypoblast  and  visceral 
layer  of  mesoblast  lining  groove,  which  is  not  yet  closed  in  to  f^jrm  the  intestines ; 
a,  o,  one  of  the  primitive  aortaj ;  u  n,  "WoUfiau  body ;  u  n  g.  Wolffian  duct :  v  c,  vena 
carJinalis  ;  h,  epiblast ;  h  p,  somatopleure  and  its  reflection  to  for-m  a  f,  amniotic  fold  ; 
p,  pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  (KiilUker.) 

farrow,  whose  edges  soon  close  over  to  form  a  duct  (Miiller's 
duct). 

All  the  above  points  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures, 
495'  496,  497- 

The  Wolfiian  bodies,  or  temporary  kidneys,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  give  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  human  foetus  to  their 
successors,  the  'permanent  kidneys,  which  are  developed  behind 
them.  They  diminish  rapidly  in  size,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
month  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  connection,  however, 
with  their  upper  part,  in  the  male,  there  are  developed  from  a  new 
mass  of  blastema,  the  vasa  efferentia,  coni  vasculosi,  and  globus 
major  of  the  epididymis  ;  and  thus  is  brought  about  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  secreting  part  of  the  testicle  and  its  duct 
(Clelaud,  Banks).  The  Wolffian  chicts  persist  in  the  male,  and  are 
developed  to  form  the  body  and  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis, 
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the  vas  deferens,  and  ejaculatory  duct  on  each  side,  the  vesiculso 
seminales  forming  diverticula  from  their  lower  part.  In  the  female 
a  small  relic  of  the  Wolffian  body  persists  as  the  "  parovarium  ; " 
in  the  male  a  similar  relic  is  termed  the  "  organ  of  Giraldes." 
The  lower  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct  remains  in  the  female  as  the 


Fig'.  406. — Section  of  inlei-medialp,  cell-mass  on  the  fourth  day,  m,  mesenteiy ;  //,  somato- 
plcure  ;  a' ,  germinal  epithelium,  from  Tvhich  z,  the  duct  of  MtiUer,  becomes  involuted  ; 
(I,  thickened  part  of  germinal  epithelium  in  which  the  x^rimitive  ova  G  and  0,  are  lying ; 
E,  modified  mesoblast,  which  will  form  the  stroma  of  the  ovaiy  ;  W  K,  Wolffian  body ; 
I/,  Wolffian  duct ;  X  160.  (Waldeyer.) 

"duct  of  Gaertner  "  which  descends  towards,  and  is  lost  upon,  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct  a  diverticulum  grows 
back  along  the  body  of  the  embryo  towards  its  anterior  extremity, 
and  ultimately  forms  the  ureter.  Secondai'y  diverticula  are  given 
oft'  from  it  and  grow  into  the  surrounding  blastema  of  blood- 
vessels and  cells. 

Malpighian  bodies  are  formed  just  as  in  the  Wolffian  body,  by 
the  invagination  of  the  blind  knobbed  end  of  these  diverticula 
by  a  tuft  of  vessels.  This  process  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
invagination  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  by  the  rudimentary  Icnsr'. 
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Thus  the  kidney  is  developed,  consisting  at  first  of  a  number  of 
separate  lobules;  this  condition  remaining  throughout  life  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals,  e.(/.,  seals  and  whales,  and  traces  of  this 


Fig.  497. — Diagram  s/iowin;/  the  relations  of  the  female  {the  left-hand  figure  5)  and  of  the  male 
(thu  right-hand  figure  S  )  reproductive  organs  to  the  general  plan  {the  middle  figure)  of  these 
organs  in  the  higher  vertebrata  (including  man).  C'?,  cloaca;  Jl,  rectum;  5  ?,  urinary 
bladder  ;  U,  m-eter ;  K,  kidney  ;  C  h,  ui'ethra  ;  G,  genital  gland,  ovary,  or  testis  ;  IK, 
Wolffian  body :  W  d,  Wolffian  duct ;  31,  MuUerian  duct ;  /' .s- 1,  prostrate  gland  ;  C p, 
Cowper's  gland  ;  G  sp,  corpus  spongiosum ;  0  c,  corpus  oavemosum. 

In  the  female. — V,  vagina  ;  U  t,  uterus  ;  F  p,  Fallopian  tube  ;  G  t,  Qaertner's  duct ;  P  u, 

parovarium  ;  A,  anus  ;  G  c,  C  s  p,  clitoris. 
In  the  male.  —  Gsp,  G  c,  penis  ;  U  t,  uterus  raasculinis  ;  V  s,  vesicula  seminolis  ;  V  d,  vas 

deferens.  (Hu^ey.) 

lobulation  being  visible  in  the  human  foetus  at  birth.  In  the 
adult  all  the  lobules  are  fused  into  a  compact  solid  organ. 

The  svipra-renal  capsules  originate  in  a  mass  of  mesoblast  just 
above  the  kidneys  ;  soon  after  their  first  appearance  they  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  kidneys  (see  fig.  497),  but  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  latter  this  relation  is  soon  reversed. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  generative  gland  has  been  already 
described  :  for  some  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  an 
ovary  or  testis  will  be  developed  from  it ;  gradually  however  the 
special  characters  belonging  to  one  of  them  appear,  and  in  either 
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caso  the  organ  soon  begins  to  assume  a  I'clatively  lower  position 
in  the  body ;  the  ovaries  being  ultimately  placed  in  the  pelvis  ; 
while  towards  the  end  of  foetal  existence  the  testicles  descend  into 
the  scrotum,  the  testicle  entering  the  internal  inguinal  ring  in  the 
seventh  month  of  foetal  life,  and  completing  its  descent  through 
the  inguinal  canal  and  external  ring  into  the  scrotum  by  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum,  tho  j^i'ocessus  vagi- 
nalis, precedes  it  in  its  descent,  and  ultimately  forms  the  tunica 
vaginalis  or  serous  covering  of  the  organ  ;  the  communication 
lietween  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
being  closed  only  a  short  time  before  birth.  In  its  descent,  the 
testicle  or  ovary  of  course  retains  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics,  which  were  supplied  to  it  while  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  which  arc  compelled  to  accompany  it,  so  to  sj^eak,  as  it  assumes 
a  lower  position  in  the  body.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  other- 
wise strange  fact  of  the  origin  of  these  parts  at  so  considerable  a 
distance  from  the  organ  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

Descent  of  the  Testicles  into  the  Scrottcm. — The  means  by  which 
tlie  descent  of  the  testicles  into  the  scrotum  is  effected  are  not 
fully  aud  exactly  known.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  mem- 
branous and  partly  muscular  cord,  called  the  (juhemaciihim  testis, 
which  extends  while  the  testicle  is  yet  high  in  the  abdomen,  from 
its  lower  part,  through  the  abdominal  wall  (in  the  situation  of  the 
inguinal  canal)  to  the  front  of  the  pubes  and  lower  part  of  the 
scrotum,  was  the  agent  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  descent 
was  effected.  It  is  now  generally  thought,  however,  that  such  is 
not  the  case ;  and  that  the  descent  of  the  testicle  and  ovary  is 
rather  the  result  of  a  general  process  of  development  in  these  and 
neighbouring  parts,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  this 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  these  organs.  In  other  words, 
the  descent  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical  action,  by 
which  the  oi'gan  is  dragged  down  to  a  lower  position,  but  rather 
one  change  out  of  many  which  attend  the  gradual  development 
aud  re-arrangement  of  these  organs.  It  may  be  repeated,  how- 
ever, that  the  details  of  the  process  l)y  whicli  the  descent  of  the 
testicle  into  the  scrotum  is  eft'ectcd  are  not  accurately  known. 

'J'he  homologue,  in  the  female,  of  the  gubernaculum  testis  is  a 
structure  called  the  round  li-'jcinient  of  the  vterns,  which  extends 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  from  tlie  outer  and  upper  part  of 
the  uterus  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  front  of  the  symphysis 
jiiibis. 
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At  a  very  early  stage  of  foetal  life,  the  Wolffian  ducts,  ureters, 
and  Miillerian  ducts,  open  into  a  receptacle  foraied  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  allantois,  or  rudimentaiy  bladder ;  and  as  this  com- 
municates with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  there  is  for 
the  time,  a  common  receptacle  or  cloaca  for  all  these  parts,  whicli 
opens  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  a  part  corresponding 
with  the  future  anus,  an  arrangement  which  is  pennanent  in 
Reptiles,  Birds,  and  some  of  the  lower  Mammalia.  In  the  human 
foetus,  howeve)',  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  cloaca  is  cut  off  from 

that  which  belongs  to 
the  urinary  and  genera- 
tive organs  ;  a  separate 
passage  or  canal  to  the 
exterior  of  the  bod^-, 
belonging  to  these  parts, 
being  called  the  smitsin-o- 
genitalis.  Subsequently, 
this  canal  is  divided,  by 
a  process  of  division  ex- 
tending frombefore  back- 
wards or  from  above 
downwards,  into  a  '  pars 
urinaria '  and  a  '  pars 
genitalis.'  The  former, 
continuous  witli  the  ^ml- 
chiis,  is  converted  into 
the  urinary  bladder. 

The  Fallopian  tubes, 
the  uterus,  and  the 
vagina  are  developed 
from  the  Miillerian  ducts 
(fig.  498,  m  and  fig. 
501)  whose  first  ajjpear- 
ance  has  been  already 
described.  The  two  Miil- 
lerian ducts  are  united 
below  into  a  single  cord,  called  tlie  genital  cord,  and,  from  this 
are  developed  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  cervix  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  while  the  ununited  por- 
tion of  the  duct  on  each  side  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  Fallopian  tube.    In  certain  cases  of  arrested  or  abnormal 


Piff.  498. — Diaijram  of  the  Wolffian  bodien,  Miillerian 
(Ivcts  and  adjacent  j>arts previous  to  sexual  distinction, 
lis  seen  from  before,  sr,  the  supra-reual  bodies  ; 
c,  the  kidneys ;  ot,  common  blastema  of  ovaries 
(jr  testicles ;  W,  Wolffiim  bodies;  u;  Wolffian 
duets ;  vi  m,  MiiUenan  ducts  ;  g  c,  genital  cord  ; 
VI/,  sinus  urogcnitalis ;  i,  intestine;  cl,  cloaca. 
(Allen  Thompson.) 
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development,  these  portions  ot  the  Miillerian  ducts  may  not 
become  fused  togetlier  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  there  is  left 
a  cleft  or  horned  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus  re- 
sembling a  condition  which  is  permanent  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals. 


Fig.  4Q9-  Fig.  500. 


Urinary  and  generative  organs  n/  a  human  female  enibryo,  measuring  3i  inches  iu  length. 

Fig.  490. — General  view  of  these  parts  ;  i,  supra-renal  capsules  ;  2,  Iddneys  ;  3,  ovary  ;  |, 

Fallopian  tube  ;  5,  uterus  ;  6,  intestine ;  7,  the  bladder. 
Fig.  500. — Bladder  and  Generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo  viewed  from  t)ie  side  ;  ti, 

the  urinai-y  bladder  (at  the  upper  part  is  a  portion  of  the  lu-achus)  ;  2,  uretlira  ;  3I 

utenis  (with  two  comea)  ;  4,  vagina ;  5,  part  as  yet  common  to  the  vagina  and 

urethra  ;  6,  common  orifice  of  tlie  urinary  and  generative  organs  ;  7,  the  clitoris. 
Fig.  SOI. — Intenial  generative  organs  of  the  same  embiyo ;  i,  the  utenis  ;  2,  tlic  round 

ligaments;  3,  the  Fallopian  tubes  (formed  by  the  Miillerian  ducts)  ;  4,  the  ovaries  ;  5, 

the  remains  of  the  "Wolffian  bodies. 
I"ig.  502. — External  generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo ;  i,  the  labia  majoia ;  2,  the 

iiymplup  ;  3,  clitoris  ;  4,  anus.  (Miiller.) 


In  the  male,  the  Miillerian  ducts  have  no  special  function,  and 
are  but  slightly  developed.  The  hydatid  of  Morgagui  is  the 
remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Miillerian  duct.  The  pmall 
prostatic  pouch,  uterus  mascuiinns,  or  sinus  pocularis,  forms  the 
atrophied  remnant  of  the  distal  end  of  the  genital  cord,  and  is,  of 

3  F  2 
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course,  therefore,  the  homologue,  in  the  male,  of  the  vagina  and 
nterus  in  the  female. 

The  external  parts  of  generation  are  at  first  the  same  in  botli 
sexes.  The  opening  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatvis  is,  in  both 
sexes,  bounded  by  two  folds  of  skin,  whilst  in  front  of  it  there  is 
formed  a  penis-like  body  surmounted  by  a  glans,  and  cleft  or 
furrowed  along  its  under  surface.  The  borders  of  the  furi'ows 
diverge  posteriorly,  running  at  the  sides  of  the  genito-urinary 
orifice  internally  to  the  cutaneous  folds  just  mentioned  (see 
figs.  499 — 5°2).  In  the  female,  this  body  becoming  retracted, 
forms  the  clitoris,  and  the  margins  of  the  farrow  on  its  under 
surface  are  converted  into  the  nymphas,  or  labia  minora,  the  labia 
majora  pudendse  being  constituted  by  the  great  cutaneous  folds. 
In  the  male  foetus,  the  margins  of  the  furrow  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  penis  unite  at  about  the  fourteenth  week,  and  form  that 
part  of  the  urethra  which  is  included  in  the  penis.  The  large 
cutaneous  folds  form  the  scrotum,  and  later  (in  the  eighth  month 
of  development),  receive  the  testicles,  which  descend  into  them 
from  the  abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  the  urethra  is  not  closed, 
and  the  deformity  called  hypospadias  then  results.  The  appearance 
of  hei'maphroditism  may,  in  these  cases,  be  increased  by  the 
retention  of  the  testes  within  the  abdomen. 


CHAPTER  XXIY." 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  LIFE  TO  OTHER  FORCES. 

An  enumeration  of  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  life  would 
be  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter.  They  are  interest- 
ing as  marks  of  the  way  in  which  A'ariov;s  minds  have  been 
influenced  by  the  mystery  which  has  always  hung  about  vitality  ; 
their  destruction  is  but  another  warning  that  any  theory  wc  can 


*  This  chapter  is  a  reprint,  wilh  some  verbal  alterations,  of  an  essay  con- 
tributed to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosj>ital  Rcjiorts,  18G7,  1800,  by  W.  Moirant 
Baker. 
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frame  must  be  considered  only  a  tie  for  connecting  present  facts, 
and  ojie  that  must  yield  or  break  on  any  addition  to  the  number 
Avhich  it  is  to  bind  together. 

Before  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  mutual  couvertibility 
of  the  various  so-called  physical  forces — heatj  light,  electricity, 
and  others — and  until  it  had  been  shown  that  these,  like  the 
matter  through  which  thej  act,  are  limited  in  amount,  and 
strictly  measurable ;  that  a  given  quantity  of  one  force  can 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  another  and  no  more ;  that  a 
given  quantity  of  combustible  material  can  produce  only  a  given 
quantity  of  steam,  and  this  again  only  so  much  motive  power  ; 
it  was  natural  that  men's  minds  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
thought  that  vital  force  was  some  peculiar  innate  power,  un- 
limited by  matter,  and  altogether  indejDendent  of  structure  and 
organisation.  The  comparison  of  life  to  a  flame  is  probably  as 
early  as  any  thought  about  life  at  all.  And  so  long  as  light  and 
heat  were  thought  to  be  inherent  qualities  of  certain  material 
which  jDerished  utterly  in  their  production,  it  is  not  strange  that 
life  also  should  have  been  reckoned  some  strange  spirit,  pent 
up  in  the  genn,  expending  itself  in  growth  and  development, 
and  finall}'  declining  and  perishing  with  the  body  which  it  had 
inhabited. 

AVith  the  recognition,  however,  of  a  distinct  correlation  between 
the  physical  forces,  came  as  a  natural  consequence  a  revolution  of 
the  commonly  accepted  theories  concerning  life  also.  The  dictum, 
so  long  accepted,  that  life  was  essentially  independent  of  physical 
force  began  to  be  questioned. 

As  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  life  that 
shall  be  short,  comprehensive,  and  intelligible,  it  will  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  take  its  chief  manifestations,  and  see  how  far  these 
seem  to  be  dependent  on  other  forces  in  nature,  and  how  connected 
with  them. 

Life  manifests  itself  by  Birth,  Growth,  Development,  Decline, 
and  Death  ;  and  an  idea  of  life  will  most  naturally  arise  by 
taking  these  events  in  succession,  and  studying  them  individually, 
and  in  relation  to  each  other. 

When  the  embryo  in  a  seed  awakes  from  that  state,  neither 
life  nor  death,  which  is  called  dormant  vitality,  and,  bursting  its 
envelopes,  begins  to  grow  up  and  develope,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  birth.  And  so,  when  the  chick  escapes  from  the  egg, 
and  when  any  living  form  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  brought  into  the 
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world.  In  each  case,  however,  birth  is  not  the  beginning  of  life, 
but  only  the  continuation  of  it  under  different  conditions.  To 
understand  the  beginning  of  life  in  any  individital,  whether  plant 
or  animal,  existence  must  be  traced  somewhat  further  back,  and 
in  this  way  an  idea  gained  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gei-m, 
the  development  of  which  is  to  issue  in  birth. 

The  germ  may  be  defined  as  that  j)ortion  of  the  parent  -which 
is  set  apart  with  po^ver  to  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of  the  being 
from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

The  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  separated  from  the  parent 
does  not  here  concern  us.  It  belongs  to  the  special  subject  of 
generation.  Neither  need  we  consider  apart  from  others  those 
modes  of  jiropagation,  as  fission  and  gemmation,  which  differ 
more  apparently  than  really  from  the  ordinary  process  typified  in 
the  formation  of  the  seed  or  ovum.  In  every  case  alike,  a  ne^\ 
individual  plant  or  animal  is  a  portion  of  its  parent :  it  may  be 
a  mere  outgrowth  or  bud,  which,  if  separated,  can  maintain  an 
independent  existence ;  it  may  be  not  an  outgrowth,  hut  simply 
a  portion  of  the  parent's  structure,  which  has  beeu  naturally  or 
artificially  cut  ofi',  as  in  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  cleaving  of 
a  polype  ;  it  may  be  the  embryo  of  a  seed  or  ovum,  as  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  process  of  multiplication  of  different  organs 
lias  reached  the  jsoint  of  separation  of  the  individual  more  or  less 
completely  into  two  sexes,  the  mutual  conjugation  of  a  portion 
of  each  of  which,  the  sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell,  is  necessar}' 
for  the  production  of  a  new  being.  "VVc  are  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  conjugation  of  the  two  sexes  as  necessary  for  what 
is  called  generation,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  only 
gradually  in  the  upward  progress  of  development  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  that  those  portions  of  organised 
matter  which  are  to  produce  new  beings  are  allotted  to  two 
separate  individuals.  In  the  least  developed  foi'ms  of  life,  almost 
any  part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  assuming  the  characters  of  a 
separate  individual ;  and  propagation,  thei-efore,  occurs  by  fission 
or  gemmation  in  some  form  or  othei*.  Then,  in  beings  a  little 
higher  in  rank,  only  a  special  part  of  the  body  can  become  a 
separate  being,  and  only  by  conjugation  with  another  special  part. 
Still  there  is  but  one  parent ;  and  this  hermaphrodite-form  of 
generation  is  the  rule  in  the  vegetable  and  least  developed  portion 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  last,  in  all  animals  but  the  lowest, 
and  in  some  plants,  the  portions  of  organised  stnu;ture  specialised 
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for  development  after  their  mutual  union  into  a  new  individual, 
are  found  on  two  distinct  beings,  which  we  call  respectively  male 
and  female. 

The  old  idea  concerning  the  power  of  growth  resident  in 
the  germ  of  the  new  being,  thus  formed  in  various  ways,  was 
expressed  by  saying  that  a  store  of  dormant  vitality  was  laid  up 
in  it,  and  that  so  long  as  no  decomposition  ensued,  this  was 
capable  of  manifesting  itself  and  becoming  active  imder  the 
influence  of  certain  external  conditions.  Thus,  the  dormant  force 
sxipposed  to  be  present  in  the  seed  or  the  egg  was  assumed  to  be 
the  primary  agent  in  effecting  development  and  growth,  and  to 
continue  in  action  during  the  whole  term  of  life  of  the  living 
being,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  it  was  said  to  reside.  The 
influence  of  external  forces — heat,  light,  and  others — was  noticed 
and  appreciated  ;  but  these  were  thought  to  have  no  other  connec- 
tion with  vital  force  than  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  called 
it  into  action,  and  that  to  some  extent  it  was  dependent  on  them 
for  its  continuance.  They  were  not  supposed  to  be  correlated  with 
it  in  any  other  sense  than  this. 

Now,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  modify  considerably  our 
notions  and  with  them  our  terms  of  expression,  when  describing 
the  origin  and  birth  of  a  new  being. 

To  take,  as  before,  the  simplest  case — a  seed  or  egg.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  heat,  which  in  conjunction  with  moisture 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  those  changes  which  issue 
in  the  growth  of  a  new  plant  or  animal,  is  not  simply  an  agent 
which  so  stimulates  the  dormant  vitality  in  the  seed  or  egg  as 
to  make  it  cause  growth,  but  it  is  a  force,  which  is  itself 
transformed  into  chemical  and  vital  power.  The  embryo  in 
the  seed  or  egg  is  a  part  which  can  transform  heat  into  vital 
force,  tliis  term  being  a  convenient  one  wherewith  to  express 
the  power  which  particular  structures  possess  of  growing, 
developing,  and  performing  other  actions  which  we  call  vital.* 
Of  course  the  embryo  can  grow  only  by  taking  iip  fresh  material, 
and  incorporating  it  with  its  own  structure,  and  therefore  it  is 
suiTOunded  in  the  seed  or  ovum  with  matter  sufficient  for  nutri- 


*  The  term  "vital  force"  is  licrc  cmploj-ed  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
Whether  it  is  strictly  admissible  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

The  general  term  force  is  used  as  synonymous  with  what  is  now  often 
termed  rncrgij. 
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tion  uutil  it  can  obtain  fresh  supplies  from  without.  The 
absorption  of  this  nutrient  matter  involves  an  expenditure  of 
force  of  some  kind  or  other,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  raising 
of  simple  to  more  complicated  forms.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
heat  or  some  other  power  before  the  embryo  can  exhibit  any 
sign  of  life.  It  would  be  quite  as  impossible  for  the  germ  to 
begin  life  -without  external  force  as  without  a  supply  of  nutrient 
matter.  Without  the  force  wherewith  to  take  it,  the  matter 
would  be  useless.  The  heat,  thei'efoi-e,  which  in  conjunction  with 
moisture  is  necessary-  for  the  beginning  of  life,  is  partly  expended 
as  chemical  power,  which  causes  certain  modifications  in  the 
nutrient  material  surrounding  the  embryo,  e.y.,  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  sugar  in  the  act  of  germination ;  partly,  it  is 
transformed  by  the  germ  itself  into  vital  force,  whereby  the 
germ  is  enabled  to  take  up  the  nutrient  material  presented  to  it, 
and  arrange  it  in  forms  characteristic  of  life.  Thus  the  force  is 
expended,  and  thus  life  begins — when  a  particle  of  organised 
matter,  which  has  itself  been  j^roduced  by  the  agcncj'  of  life, 
begins  to  transform  external  force  into  vital  force,  or  in  other 
words  into  a  power  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  grow  and  develop. 
This  is  the  true  beginning  of  life.  The  time  of  birth  is  but  a 
jiarticular  period  in  the  process  of  development  at  which  the 
germ,  having  arrived  at  a  fit  state  for  a  more  independent 
existence,  steps  forth  into  the  oviter  world. 

The  term  "dormant  vitality,"  must  be  taken  to  mean  simply 
the  existence  of  oi-ganised  matter  with  the  capacity  of  transform- 
ing heat  or  other  force  into  vital  or  growing  power,  when  this 
force  is  applied  to  it  under  proper  conditions. 

The  state  of  dormant  vitality  is  like  that  of  an  empty  voltaic 
battery,  or  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  fuel  is  not  yet  lighted. 
In  the  former  case  no  electric  current  passes,  because  no  chemical 
action  is  going  on.  There  is  no  transformation  into  electric  force, 
because  there  is  no  chemical  force  to  be  transformed.  Yet,  we  do 
not  say,  in  this  instance,  that  there  is  a  store  of  clectricitj'  laid  up 
in  a  dormant  state  in  the  battery  ;  neither  do  wc  say  that  a  store 
of  motion  is  laid  up  in  the  steam-engine.  And  there  is  as  little 
reason  for  saying  there  is  a  store  of  vitality  in  a  dormant  seed  or 
ovum. 

Next  to  the  beginning  of  life,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  its 
continuance  by  growth  and  development  is  dependent  on  external 
force,  and  to  what  extent  correlated  with  it. 
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Merc  growth  is  not  a  special  peculiai-ity  of  living  beings.  A 
crystal,  if  i)laccd  in  a  proper  solution,  will  increase  in  size  and 
preserve  its  own  characteristic  outline  ;  and  even  if  it  be  injured, 
the  flaw  can  be  in  part  or  wholly  repaired.  The  manner  of  its 
growth,  however,  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  living  being, 
and  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  the  latter  will  be  made  more 
evident  by  a  comijarisou  of  the  two  cases.  The  increase  of  a 
crystal  takes  place  simply  by  the  lajnng  of  material  on  the  sur- 
face only,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  interstitial  change.  This 
is,  however,  but  an  accidental  difference.  A  much  gi-eater  one  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  a  crystal  there  is 
no  decay  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeding  with  it  side  by  side. 
Since  there  is  no  life  there  is  no  need  of  death — the  one  being 
a  condition  consequent  on  the  other.  During  the  whole  life  of  a 
living  being,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  unceasing  change.  At 
different  periods  of  existence  the  relation  between  waste  and 
repair  is  of  course  different.  In  early  life  the  addition  is  greater 
than  the  loss,  and  so  there  is  growth  ;  the  reconstructed  part  is 
better  than  it  was  before,  and  so  there  is  development.  In  the 
decline  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  renewal  is  less  than  the 
destniction,  and  instead  of  development  there  is  degeneration. 
But  at  no  time  is  there  perfect  rest  or  stability. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  life  consists  in  the 
capability  of  resisting  deca}^  Formerly,  when  but  little  or 
nothing  was  known  about  the  laws  which  regulate  the  existence 
of  living  beings,  it  was  reasonable  enough  to  entertain  such  an 
idea ;  and,  indeed,  life  was  thought  to  be,  essentially,  a  myste- 
rious power  counteracting  that  tendency  to  decay  ^\■hich  is  so 
evident  when  life  has  dejiarted.  Now,  we  know  that  so  far  from 
life  preventing  docomijosition,  it  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  it 
for  all  its  manifestations. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident.  Apart  from  the  doctrine 
of  coi-relation  of  force,  it  is  of  course  plain  that  tissues  which  do 
work  must  sooner  oi-  later  wear  out  if  not  constantly  supplied 
with  uoiu'ishment  ;  and  the  need  of  a  continual  supply  of  food,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  constant  excretion  of  matter, 
which,  having  evidently  discharged  what  was  required  of  it,  was 
fit  only  to  be  cast  out,  taught  this  fact  very  plainly.  But  although, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  dependence  of  vital  power  on  sujiplies  of 
matter  from  without  was  recognized  and  appreciated,  the  true 
relation  between  the  demand  and  supply  was  not  until  recently 
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tlioroughly  grasped.  The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  vital 
with  other  forces  was  not  understood. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  it  will  be  well  to  take  an  instance  of 
transformation  of  force  more  commonly  known  and  appreciated. 
In  the  steam-engine  a  certain  amonnt  of  force  is  exhibited  as 
motion,  and  the  immediate  agent  in  the  production  of  this  is 
steam,  which  again  is  the  result  of  a  certain  expenditure  of  heat. 
Thus,  heat  is  in  this  instance  said  to  be  transformed  into  motion, 
or,  in  other  language,  one — molecular — mode  of  motion,  heat,  is 
made  to  express  itself  by  another — mechanical — mode,  ordinary 
movement.  But  the  heat  which  produced  the  vapoiir  is  itself  the 
product  of  the  combustion  of  fuel,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
correlated  expression  of  another  force —  chemical,  namely,  that 
affinity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  oxygen  which  is  satisfied  in 
the  act  of  combustion.  Again,  the  production  of  light  and  heat 
by  the  burning  of  coal  and  wood  is  only  the  giving  out  again 
of  that  heat  and  light  of  the  sv;n  which  were  used  in  their  pro- 
duction. For,  as  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  it  is  onh'  by  means  of 
these  solar  forces  that  the  leaves  of  plants  can  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  &c.,  and  thereby  provide  material  for  the  construction  of 
woody  tissue.  Thus,  coal  and  wood  being  products  of  the  expen- 
diture of  force,  must  be  taken  to  represent  a  certain  amount  of 
power ;  and,  according  to  the  law  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
must  be  capable  of  yielding,  in  some  shape  or  other,  just  so 
much  as  was  exercised  in  their  formation.  The  amount  of  force 
requisite  for  rending  asunder  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  is 
exactly  that  amount  which  will  again  be  manifested  when  they 
clash  together  again. 

The  sun,  then,  really,  is  the  prime  agent  in  the  movement  of 
the  steam-engine,  as  it  is  indeed  in  the  production  of  nearly  all 
the  power  manifested  on  this  globe.  In  this  particular  instance, 
speaking  roughly,  its  light  and  heat  are  manifested  successively 
as  vital  and  chemical  force  in  the  growth  of  plants,  as  heat  and 
liglit  again  in  the  burning  fuel,  and  lastly  by  the  piston  and 
wheels  of  the  engine  as  motive  power.  We  may  use  the  term 
transformation  of  force  if  we  will,  or  say  that  throughout  the 
cycle  of  changes  there  is  but  one  force  variously  manifesting 
itself.  It  matters  not,  so  that  we  keep  clearly  in  view  the  notion 
that  all  force,  so  for  at  least  as  our  present  knowledge  extends, 
is  but  a  representative,  it  may  be  in  the  same  form  or  another, 
of  some  previous  foixe,  and  incapable  like  matter,  of  being 
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created  afresh,  except  by  the  Creator.  Miicli  of  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  is  of  course  confined  to  ideas,  and  governed  by 
the  words  with  which  we  are  compelled  to  express  them,  rather 
than  to  actual  things  or  facts ;  and  probably  the  term  force  will 
soon  lose  the  signification  which  we  now  attach  to  it.  What  is 
now  known,  however,  about  the  relation  of  one  force  to  another, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  destruction  of  old  ideas ;  and, 
therefore,  in  applying  the  examples  of  transformation  of  physical 
force  to  the  explanation  of  vital  phenomena,  we  arc  compelled  still 
to  use  a  vocabulary  which  was  framed  for  expressing  many  notions 
now  obsolete. 

The  dependence  of  the  lowest  kind  of  vital  existence  on  external 
force,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  used  as  a  means  whereb}' 
life  is  manifested,  have  been  incidentally  referred  to  more  than 
once  when  describing  the  origin  of  vegetable  tissues.  The  main 
functions  of  the  A^egetable  kingdom  are  construction,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race ;  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  external 
phj'sical  force  is  more  simjile  than  in  animals.  The  transformation 
indeed  which  is  effected,  while  much  less  mysterious  than  in  the 
latter  instance,  forms  an  interesting  link  between  animal  and 
crystalline  growth, 

Tlie  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia  by  the  leaves 
of  plants  may  be  compared  to  that  of  water  by  a  galvanic  current. 
In  both  cases  a  force  is  applied  through  a  special  material  medium, 
and  the  result  is  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  which  each 
compound  is  formed.  On  the  return  of  the  elements  to  their 
original  state  of  union,  there  will  be  the  return  also  in  some  form 
or  other  of  the  force  which  was  used  to  separate  them.  A^egetable 
growth,  moreover,  with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned, 
resembles  somewhat  the  increase  of  unorganised  matter.  The 
accidental  difference  of  its  being  in  one  case  superficial,  and  in  the 
other  interstitial,  is  but  little  marked  in  the  process  as  it  occurs 
in  the  more  permanent  parts  of  vegetable  tissues.  The  layers  of 
lignine  are  in  their  arrangement  nearly  as  simple  as  those  of  a 
ciystal,  and  almost  or  quite  as  lifeless.  After  their  deposition, 
moreover,  they  undergo  no  further  change  than  that  caused  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  matter,  and  hence  they  are  not  instances  of  that 
ceaseless  waste  and  repair  which  have  been  referred  to  as  so 
characteristic  of  the  higher  forms  of  living  tissue.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  contradiction  hero  of  the  axiom,  that  where  there  is  life 
there  is  constant  change.    Those  parts  of  a  vegetable  organism  in 
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which  active  life  is  going  on  are  subject,  like  the  tissues  of  animals, 
to  constant  destruction  and  renewal.  But,  in  the  more  permanent 
parts,  life  ceases  with  deposition  and  construction.  Addition  of 
fresh  matter  may  occur,  and  so  may  decay  also  of  that  which  is 
already  laid  down,  but  the  two  processes  are  not  related  to  each 
other,  and  not,  as  in  living  parts  inter-dependent.  Hence  the 
change  is  not  a  vital  one. 

The  acquirement  in  growth,  moreover,  of  a  definite  shape  in  the 
case  of  a  tree,  is  no  more  admirable  or  mysterious  than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crystal.  That  chloride  of  sodium  should  naturally 
assume  the  form  of  a  cube  is  as  inexplicable  as  that  an  acorn 
should  grow  into  an  oak,  or  an  ovum  into  a  man.  When  Ave 
learn  the  cause  in  the  one  case  we  shall  probably  in  the  other 
also. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  products  of  life's  more 
simple  forms  that  need  make  us  start  at  the  notion  of  their 
being  the  products  of  only  a  special  transformation  of  ordinary 
physical  force,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  animals  obey  the  same  general  laws  that  govern  the 
formation  of  plants.  The  connecting  links  between  them  are  too 
numerous  for  the  acceptance  of  any  other  supposition,  Botli 
kingdoms  alike  are  expi-essions  of  vital  force,  which  is  itself  but  a 
term  for  a  special  transformation  of  ordinary  physical  force.  The 
mode  of  the  transformation  is,  indeed,  mysterious,  but  so  is  that 
of  heat  into  light,  or  of  either  into  mechanical  motion  or  chemical 
affinity.  All  forms  of  life  are  as  absolutely  de23cndeut  on  external 
physical  force  as  a  fire  is  dependent  for  its  continuance  on  a  supply 
of  fuel ;  and  there  is  as  much  reason  to  be  certain  that  vital  force 
is  an  expression  or  representation  of  the  physical  forces,  especially 
heat  and  light,  as  that  these  are  the  correlates  of  some  force  or 
other  which  has  acted  or  is  acting  on  the  substances  which,  as  we 
say,  produce  them. 

In  the  tissues  of  plants,  as  just  said,  there  is  but  little  change, 
except  such  as  is  produced  by  additions  of  fresh  matter.  That 
which  is  once  deposited  alters  but  little ;  or,  if  the  part  be  tran- 
sient and  easily  perishable,  the  alteration  is  only  or  chiefly  one 
produced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  decay.  Little  or  no  foi'ce  is 
manifested  ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  is  only  the  heat  of  the  slow  oxidation 
Avhereby  the  structure  again  returns  to  inoi'ganic  shape.  There  is 
no  special  transformation  of  force  to  which  the  term  vital  can  be 
applied.    With  construction  the  chief  end  of  vegetable  existence 
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h:is  been  attained,  and  the  tissue  formed  represents  a  store  of 
force  to  be  used,  but  not  by  the  being  which  laid  it  up.  The 
labours  of  the  vegetable  world  are  not  for  itself  but  for  animals. 
The  power  laid  up  by  the  one  is  spent  by  the  other.  Hence  the 
reason  that  the  constant  change,  which  is  so  great  a  character  of 
life,  is  comparatively  but  little  marked  in  plants.  It  is  present, 
but  only  in  living  portions  of  the  organism,  and  in  these  it  is  but 
limited.  In  a  tree  the  greater  part  of  the  tissues  may  be  con- 
sidered dead  ;  the  only  change  they  suffer  is  that  fresh  matter  is 
piled  on  to  them.  Thpy  are  not  the  seat  of  any  transformation 
of  force,  and  therefore,  although  their  existence  is  the  result  of 
living  action,  they  do  not  themselves  live.  Force  is,  so  to  speak, 
laid  up  in  them,  but  they  do  not  themselves  spend  it.  Those 
portions  of  a  vegetable  organism  which  are  doing  active  vital 
work — which  are  using  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  as  a  means 
whereby  to  prepare  building  material,  are,  howevei",  the  seat  of 
unceasing  change.  Their  existence  as  living  tissue  depends  upon 
this  fact — upon  their  capability  of  perishing  and  being  renewed. 

And  this  leads  to  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  constant  change  which  occurs  in  the  living  parts 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  which  is  so  invariable  an  accompani- 
ment of  life,  that  we  refuse  the  title  of  "living"  to  parts  not 
attended  by  it  1  It  is  because  all  manifestations  of  life  are  exhibi- 
tions of  power,  and  as  no  power  can  be  originated  by  us :  as, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  force,  all  power  is  but 
the  re])resentative  of  some  previous  force  in  the  same  or  another 
form,  so,  for  its  production,  there  must  be  expenditure  and  change 
somewhere  or  other.  For  the  vital  actions  of  plants  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  are  nearly  or  quite  sufficient,  and  there  is  no  need 
(jf  expenditure  of  that  store  of  force  which  is  laid  up  in  them- 
selves ;  but  with  animals  the  case  is  different.  They  cannot 
directly  transform  the  solar  forces  into  vital  power;  they  must 
seek  it  elsewhere.  The  great  use  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
therefore  to  store  up  power  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  used  by 
animals  ;  that  so,  when  in  the  bodies  of  the  latter,  vegetable 
organised  material  returns  to  an  inorganic  condition,  it  may  give 
out  force  in  sucli  a  manner  that  it  can  be  transformed  by  animal 
tissues,  and  manifested  variously  by  them  as  vital  power. 

Hence,  then,  we  must  consider  the  waste  and  repair  attendant 
on  living  growth,  and  development  as  sometliing  more  than  those 
words,  taken  by  themselves,  imply.    The  waste  is  the  I'eturn  to  a 
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lower  from  a  higher  form  of  matter ;  and,  in  the  fall,  foi'ce  is 
manifested.  This  force,  when  specially  transformed  by  organised 
tissues,  we  call  vital.  In  the  repair,  force  is  laid  up.  The  analogy 
with  ordinary  transmutations  of  physical  force  is  perfect.  By  the 
expenditure  of  heat  in  a  particular  manner  a  weight  can  be  raised. 
By  its  fall  heat  is  returned.  The  molecular  motion  is  but  the 
expression  in  another  form  of  the  mechanical.  So  with  life.  There 
is  constant  renewal  and  decay,  because  it  is  only  so  that  vital 
activity  can  take  ]jlace.  The  renewal  must  be  something  more 
than  replacement,  however,  as  the  decay  must  be  more  than 
simple  mechanical  loss.  The  idea  of  life  must  include  both  storing 
up  of  force,  and  its  transformation  in  the  expenditure. 

Hence  we  must  bo  careful  not  to  confound  the  mere  preservation 
of  individual  form  under  the  circumstances  of  concurrent  waste 
and  repair,  with  the  essential  nature  of  vitality. 

Life,  in  its  simplest  form,  has  been  happily  expressed  by 
Savory  as  a  state  of  dynamical  equilibrium,  since  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  features  is  continual  decay,  yet  with  maintenance  for 
the  individual  by  equally  constant  repair.  Since,  then,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  equilibrium  there  is  ceaseless  change,  it  is  not 
static  equilibrium  but  dynamical. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  accept  the  term  in  too 
strict  a  sense,  and  not  to  confound  that  which  is  but  a  necessary 
attendant  on  life  M'ith  life  itself  For,  indeed,  strictly,  there  is  no 
preservation  of  equilibrium  during  life.  Each  vital  act  is  an 
advance  towards  death.  We  are  accustomed  to  make  use  of  tlic 
terms  gro\\  th  and  development  in  the  sense  of  progress  in  one 
direction,  and  the  words  decline  and  decay  with  an  opposite  signi- 
fication, as  if,  like  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  there  were  after  maturity 
a  reversal  of  life's  current.  But,  to  use  an  equally  old  comparison, 
life  is  really  a  journey  always  in  one  direction.  It  is  an  ascent, 
more  and  more  gradual  as  the  summit  is  approached,  so  gradual 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  development  ends  and  decline 
begins.  But  the  descent  is  on  the  other  side.  There  is  no  perfect 
equilibrium,  no  halting,  no  turning  back. 

The  term,  therefore,  must  be  used  with  only  a  limited  significa- 
tion. There  is  preservation  of  the  individual,  yet,  although  it  may 
seem  a  paradox,  not  of  the  same  individual.  A  man  at  one  period 
of  his  life  may  retain  not  a  particle  of  the  matter  of  which  formerly 
he  was  composed.  The  jjrescrvation  of  a  living  being  duriug 
growth  and  development  is  more  comparable,  indeed,  to  that  of  a 
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nationj  tlian  of  an  individual  as  the  term  is  popularly  understood. 
The  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up  fulfil  a  certain  work  the 
traditions  of  which  were  handed  down  from  their  predecessors,  and 
then  pass  away,  leaving  the  same  legacy  to  those  that  follow  them. 
The  individuality  is  preserved,  but,  like  all  things  handed  down 
by  tradition,  its  fashion  changes,  imtil  at  last,  perhaps,  scai-ce  any 
likeness  to  the  original  can  be  discovered.  Or,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  alterations  by  time  are  so  small  that  we  wonder,  not 
at  the  change,  but  the  want  of  it.  Yet,  in  both  cases  alike,  the 
individuality  is  preserved,  not  by  the  same  individual  elements 
throughout,  but  by  a  succession  of  them. 

Again,  concun-ent  waste  and  repair  do  not  imply  of  necessity 
the  existence  of  life.  It  is  true  that  living  beings  are  the  chief 
instances  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  things.  But 
this  happens  only  because  tlic  conditions  under  which  the  func- 
tions of  life  are  discharged  are  the  principal  examples  of  the 
necessity  for  this  unceasing  and  mingled  destruction  and  renewal. 
They  are  the  chief,  but  not  the  onl}'^  instances  of  this  curious 
conjimction. 

A  theoretical  case  will  make  this  plain.  Suppose  an  instance 
of  some  permanent  structure,  say  a  marble  statue.  If  we  imagine 
it  to  be  placed  under  some  external  conditions  by  which  each 
particle  of  its  substance  should  waste  and  be  replaced,  yet  with 
maintenance  of  its  original  size  and  shape,  we  obtain  no  idea  of  life. 
There  is  Avastc  and  renewal,  with  preservation  of  the  individual 
form,  but  no  vitality.  And  the  reason  is  j^lain.  With  the  waste 
of  a  substance  like  carbonate  of  calcium  whose  attractions  are 
satisfied,  there  would  be  no  evolution  of  force ;  and  oven  if  there 
were,  no  structure  is  present  with  the  power  to  transform  or 
manifest  anew  any  power  which  might  be  evolved.  With  the 
repair,  likewise,  there  would  be  no  storing  of  force.  The  part  used 
to  make  good  the  loss  is  not  different  from  that  which  disappeared. 
There  is  therefore  neither  storing  of  force,  nor  its  transformation, 
nor  its  expenditure;  and  therefore  there  is  no  life. 

But  real  examples  of  the  preservation  of  an  individual  substance 
under  the  circumstances  of  constant  loss  and  renewal,  may  be 
ff)und,  yet  witliout  any  semblance  in  them  of  life. 

(Iliemistry,  perhaps,  affords  some  of  the  neatest  and  best 
examples  of  this.  One,  suggested  by  Shepard,  seems  particularly 
apposite.  It  is  the  case  of  trioxide  of  nitrogen  N3O3  in  the 
preparation  of  sulphuric  acid.    Tlic  gas  from  Avhich  tliis  acid  is 
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obtained  is  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  addition  of  an  equivalent 
of  oxygen  and  the  combination  of  the  resulting  sulpluir  trioxidc 
(SO3)  with  water  (tLO)  is  all  that  is  required.    Thus : 

SO.,       +     0       +     I[=0    =  H.,SO^ 
Sulph.  dioxide  :  Oxygen  :  Water  =  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sidphur  dioxide,  however,  cannot  take  the  necessary  oxygen 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  but  it  can  abstract  it  from  trioxide 
of  nitrogen  (N„0^),  when  the  two  gases  are  mingled.  The 
trioxide,  accordingly,  by  continuall}'  giving  ujj  an  equivalent  of 
oxygen  to  an  equivalent  of  sulphur  dioxide,  causes  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  same  time  that  it  retains  its  composition 
by  continually  absorbing  a  fresh  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere. 

In  this  instance,  then,  there  is  constant  waste  and  repair,  yet 
without  life.  And  here  an  objection  cannot  be  raised,  as  it  might 
be  to  the  preceding  example,  that  both  the  destruction  and  repair 
come  from  without,  and  are  not  dependent  on  any  inherent 
qualities  of  the  substance  witli  which  they  have  to  do.  The  waste 
and  renewal  in  the  last-named  example  are  strictly  dependent  on 
the  qualities  of  the  chemical  compound  which  is  subject  to  them. 
It  has  but  to  be  placed  in  a2)propriate  conditions,  and  destruction 
and  repair  will  continue  indefinitely.  Force,  too,  is  manifested, 
but  there  is  nothing  present  which  can  transform  it  into  vital 
shape,  and  so  there  is  no  life. 

Hence,  our  notion  of  the  constant  decay  which,  together  Avith 
repair,  takes  jDlace  throughout  life,  must  be  not  confined  to  any 
simply  mechanical  act.  It  must  include  the  idea,  as  before  said, 
of  laying  up  of  force,  and  its  expenditure — its  transformation  too, 
in  the  act  of  being  expended. 

The  growth,  then,  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  implies  the  ex- 
penditure of  physical  force  by  organized  tissue,  as  a  means 
whereby  fresh  matter  is  added  to  and  incorporated  with  that 
already  existing.  In  the  case  of  the  plant  the  force  used,  trans- 
formed, and  stored  up,  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  external 
sources ;  the  material  used  is  inorganic.  The  result  is  a  tissue 
which  is  not  intended  for  expenditure  by  the  individual  which  has 
accumulated  it.  The  force  expended  in  growth  by  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  obtainsd  directly  from  without.  For  them 
a  supply  of  force  is  necessary  in  the  shape  of  food  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Part  of  this  force- 
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containing  food  is  expended  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  jjower; 
and  the  latter  is  used  as  a  means  wherewith  to  elaborate  another 
portion  of  the  food,  and  incorporate  it  as  animal  structure.  Un- 
like vegetable  structure,  however,  animal  tissues  are  the  seat  of 
constant  change,  because  their  object  is  not  the  storing  up  of 
]30wer,  but  its  expenditure ;  so  there  must  be  constant  waste  ;  and 
if  this  happen,  then  for  the  continuance  of  life  there  must  be 
equally  constant  repair.  But,  as  before  said,  in  early  life  the 
repair  surpasses  the  loss,  and  so  there  is  growth.  The  part 
repaired  is  better  than  before  the  loss,  and  thus  there  is 
development. 

The  definite  limit  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  duration  of 
life  has  been  already  incidentally  referred  to.  Like  birth,  growth, 
and  development,  it  belongs  essentially  to  living  beings  only. 
Dead  structures  and  those  which  have  never  lived  are  subject  to 
change  and  destruction,  but  decay  in  them  is  uncertain  in  its 
beginning  and  continuance.  Tt  depends  almost  entirely  on  ex- 
ternal conditions,  and  differs  altogether  from  the  decline  of  life. 
The  decline  and  death  of  living  beings  are  as  definite  in  their 
occun-ence  as  growth  and  development.  Like  these  they  may  be 
hastened  or  stayed,  especially  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  by  various 
influences  from  without ;  but  the  putting  oft'  of  decline  must  be 
the  putting  off  also  of  so  much  life  ;  and,  apart  from  disease,  the 
reverse  is  true  also.  A  living  being  starts  on  its  career  with  a 
certain  amount  of  work  to  do — varying  infinitely  in  different 
individuals,  but  for  each  well-defined.  In  the  lowest  members  of 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  the  progress  of  life  in  any 
given  time  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  almost  as  if  these  lowly-formed 
organisms  wei'e  but  the  sport  of  the  siuTOunding  elements.  But 
it  is  only  so  in  appearance,  not  in  reality.  Each  act  of  their  life 
is  so  much  expended  of  the  time  and  work  allotted  to  them ;  and 
if,  from  absence  of  tliose  surrounding  conditions  luider  which 
alone  life  is  possible,  tlieir  vitality  is  stayed  for  a  time,  it  again 
proceeds  on  the  renewal  of  the  necessary  conditions,  from  that 
point  which  it  had  already  attained.  The  amount  of  life  to  be 
manifested  by  any  given  individual  is  the  same,  whether  it  takes 
a  day  or  a  year  for  its  expenditure.  Life  may  be  of  coiu'se  at  any 
moment  interrupted  altogether  by  disease  and  death.  But  sup- 
posing it,  in  any  individual  organism,  to  run  its  natural  course, 
it  will  attain  but  the  same  goal,  wliatevcr  be  its  rate  of  move- 
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ment.  Decline  and  death,  therefore,  are  but  the  natural  termina- 
tions of  life  ;  they  form  part  of  the  conditions  on  which  vital  action 
begins ;  they  are  the  end  towards  which  it  naturally  tends. 
Death,  not  by  disease  or  injury,  is  not  so  much  a  violent  interruiD- 
tion  of  the  course  of  life,  as  the  attainment  of  a  distant  object 
which  was  in  view  from  the  commencement. 

In  the  period  of  decline,  as  during  growth,  life  consists  in 
continued  manifestations  of  transformed  jjhysical  force  ;  and  there 
is  of  necessity  the  same  series  of  changes  by  which  the  individual, 
though  bit  by  bit  perishing,  yet  by  constant  renewal  retains  its 
entity.  The  difference,  as  has  been  more  than  once  said,  is  in  the 
comparative  extent  of  the  loss  and  reproduction.  In  decline  there 
is  not  perfect  replacement  of  that  Avhich  is  lost.  Rej^air  becomes 
less  and  less  perfect.  It  does  not  of  necessity  hapjDen  that  there 
is  any  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  material  added  in  the  place  of 
that  which  disajjpears.  But  although  the  quantity  may  not  be 
lessened,  and  may  indeed  absolutely  increase,  it  is  not  perfect  as 
material  for  rejoair,  and  although  there  may  be  no  wasting,  there 
is  degeneration. 

No  definite  period  can  be  assigned  as  existing  between  the  end 
of  develojDment  and  the  beginning  of  decline,  and  chiefly  because 
the  two  processes  go  on  side  by  side  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
organism.  The  transition  as  a  whole  is  therefore  too  gradual  for 
appreciation.  But,  after  some  time,  all  parts  alike  share  in  the 
tendency  to  degeneration  ;  until  at  length,  being  no  longer  able  to 
subdue  external  force  to  vital  shape,  they  die ;  and  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  simply  employ  what  remnant  of 
power,  in  the  shape  of  chemical  affinity,  is  still  left  in  them, 
as  a  means  whereby  they  may  go  back  to  the  inorganic  world. 
Of  course  the  same  process  happens  constantly  dm-iug  life ;  but 
in  death  the  place  of  the  departing  elements  is  not  taken  by 
others. 

Here,  then,  a  sharp  boundary  line  is  drawn  where  one  kind  of 
action  stops  and  the  other  begins ;  where  phj-sical  force  ceases  to 
be  manifested  except  as  physical  force,  and  where  no  further 
vital  transformation  takes  place,  or  can  in  the  hodj  ever  do  so. 
For  the  notion  of  death  must  include  the  idea  of  imjiossibility  of 
revival,  as  a  distinction  from  that  state  of  what  is  called  "  dor- 
mant vitality,"  in  which,  although  there  is  no  life,  there  is  capabi- 
lity of  living.  Hence  the  exjilanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  lappliance  of  external  force  in  the  two  cases.  Take, 
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for  examples,  the  fertile  but  not  yet  living  egg,  and  the  barren 
or  dead  one.  Every  application  of  force  to  the  one  must  excite 
movement  in  the  direction  of  development ;  the  force,  if  used  at 
all,  is  transformed  by  the  germ  into  vital  energy,  or  the  power  by 
■which  it  can  gather  up  and  elaborate  the  materials  for  nutrition 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Hence  its  freedom  throughout  the 
brooding  time  from  putrefaction.  In  the  other  instance,  the  appli- 
ance of  force  excites  only  degeneration  ;  if  transformed  at  all,  it 
is  only  into  chemical  force,  whereby  the  i^rogress  of  destruction  is 
hastened  ;  hence  it  soon  rots.  To  the  one,  heat  is  the  signal  for 
development,  to  the  other  for  decay.  By  one  it  is  taken  up  and 
manifested  anew,  and  in  a  higher  form  ;  to  the  other  it  gives 
the  impetus  for  a  still  quicker  fall. 

Life,  then,  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  but  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  transformed  force.  "  But  if  this  be  so,"  it  may  be  said — 
"  if  the  resemblance  of  life  to  other  forces  be  great,  are  not  the 
differences  still  greater  1" 

At  the  first  glance,  the  distinctions  between  living  organised 
tissue  and  inorganic  matter  seem  so  great  that  the  difficulty  is  in 
finding  a  likeness.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  wide  difi'er- 
ences  in  both  outward  configuration  and  intimate  comjjosition  have 
been  mainly  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  life  to  a  place  among  other  forces.  And  reasonably  enough. 
For  the  notion  that  a  plant,  or  an  animal  can  have  any  kind  ot 
relationship  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  to  a  galvanic  battery 
or  a  steam  engine  is  sufficiently  startling  to  the  most  credulous. 
But  so  it  has  been  proved  to  be. 

Among  the  distinctions  between  living  and  unorganised  matter, 
that  which  includes  differences  in  structure  and  proximate  chemical 
composition  has  been  always  reckoned  a  great  one.  The  very 
terms  organic  and  inorganic  were,  until  quite  recently,  almost 
synonymous  with  those  which  implied  the  influence  of  life  and  the 
want  of  it.  The  science  of  chemistry,  however,  is  a  great  leveller 
of  artificial  distinctions,  and  many  complex  substances  which,  it 
was  supposed,  could  not  be  formed  without  the  agency  of  life  can 
be  now  made  directly  from  their  elements  or  from  very  simple 
combinations  of  these.  The  number  of  complex  substances  so 
formed  artificially  is  constantly  increasing  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  even  such  as  albumen,  gelatin,  and 
the  like,  will  be  ultimately  produced  without  the  intermediation 
of  living  structure. 
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The  formation  of  the  latter,  such  an  organised  structure  for 
instance  as  a  cell  or  a  muscular  fibre,  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether. There  is  at  present  no  reason  for  believing  that  such 
will  ever  be  formed  by  artificial  means  ;  and,  therefore,  among  the 
peculiarities  of  living  force-transforming  agents,  must  be  reckoned 
as  a  great  and  essential  one,  a  special  intimate  structure,  apart 
from  mere  ultimate  or  proximate  chemical  composition,  to  which 
there  is  no  close  likeness  in  any  artificial  apparatus,  even  the 
most  complicated.  This  is  the  real  distinction,  as  regards  com- 
position, between  a  living  tissue  and  an  inorganic  machine; 
namely,  the  difference  between  the  structural  arrangement  by 
which  force  is  transformed  and  manifested  anew.  The  fact  that 
one  agent  for  transforming  force  is  made  of  albumen  or  the  like, 
and  another  of  zinc  or  iron,  is  a  great  distinction,  but  not  so 
essential  or  fundamental  an  one  as  the  difference  in  mechanical 
structure  and  arrangement. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  difference  between  what  may  be 
called  the  transformation-products  of  living  tissue,  and  of  an  arti- 
ficial machine,  it  will  be  well  to  take  one  of  the  simjDle  cases  first 
— the  production  of  mechanical  motion ;  and  especially  because  it 
is  so  common  in  both. 

In  one  we  can  trace  the  transformation.  We  know,  as  a  fact, 
that  heat  produces  expansion  (steam),  and  by  constructing  an 
apparatus  which  provides  for  the  application  of  the  expansive 
power  in  opposite  directions  alternately,  or  by  alternating  con- 
traction with  expansion,  we  are  able  to  produce  motion  so  as  to 
subserve  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes.  For  the  continuance  of 
the  motion  there  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  heat,  and  therefore 
of  fuel. 

In  the  production  of  mechanical  motion  by  the  alternate  con- 
tractions of  muscular  fibres  we  cannot  trace  the  transformation  of 
force  at  all.  We  know  that  the  constant  supjily  of  force  is  as 
necessary  in  this  instance  as  in  the  other ;  and  that  the  food 
which  an  animal  absorbs  is  as  necessary  as  the  fuel  in  the  former 
case,  and  is  analogous  with  it  in  function.  In  what  exact  rela- 
tion, however,  the  latent  force  in  the  food  stands  to  the  movement 
in  the  fibre,  we  are  at  present  quite  ignorant.  Tliat  in  some  way 
or  other,  however,  the  transformation  occurs,  wc  may  feel  quite 
certain. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  the  two  exhibitions  of 
force  which  must  be  noticed.    It  has  been  universally  believed. 
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almost  up  to  the  present  time,  that  in  the  production  of  living 
force  the  result  is  obtained  by  an  exactly  corresponding  waste 
of  the  tissue  which  produces  it ;  that,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
each  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  force 
produced  by  the  more  or  less  complete  descent  of  so  much  mus- 
cular substance  to  inorganic,  or  less  complex  organic  shape ;  in 
other  words, — that  the  immediate  fuel  which  an  animal  reqviires 
for  the  production  of  force  is  derived  from  its  own  substance ; 
and  that  the  food  taken  must  first  be  appropriated  by,  and  enter 
into  the  very  formation  of  living  tissue  before  its  latent  force  can 
be  transformed  and  manifested  as  vital  power.  And  here,  it  might 
be  said,  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  living  structure  and  a 
simply  mechanical  arrangement  such  as  that  which  has  been  used 
for  comparison  ;  the  fuel  which  is  analogous  to  the  food  of  a  plant 
or  animal  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  first  fonn  part  of 
the  machine  which  transforms  its  latent  energy  into  another 
variety  of  power. 

We  are  not,  at  present,  in  a  position  to  deny  that  this  is  a 
real  and  great  distinction  between  the  two  cases ;  but  modern 
investigations  in  more  than  one  direction  lead  to  the  belief  that 
we  must  hesitate  before  allowing  such  a  difference  to  be  an 
universal  or  essential  one.  The  experiments  referred  to  seem 
conclusive  in  regard  to  the  production  of  muscular  power  in 
greater  amount  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  products  of 
muscular  waste  excreted  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  supposed  occurrence  of 
transformation  of  force,  apart  from  equivalent  nutrition  and  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  the  transforming  agent.  Argument  from 
analogy,  indeed,  would  be  in  favour  of  the  more  recent  theory  as 
the  likelier  of  the  two. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  investigations  concerning  the 
relation  of  waste  of  living  tissue  to  the  production  of  power, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  changes  in  any  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  vital  action  must  be  considerable,  not  only 
from  what  may  be  called  "  wear  and  tear,"  but,  also,  on  account 
of  the  great  instability  of  all  organised  structures.  Between 
such  waste  as  this,  however,  and  that  of  an  inorganic  machine 
there  is  only  the  difference  in  degree,  arising  necessarily  from 
diversity  of  structure,  of  elemental  arrangement,  and  so  fortli. 
Hut  the  repair  in  the  two  cases  is  different.  The  capability  of 
reconstruction  in  a  living  body  is  an  inherent  quality  like  that 
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which  causes  growth  in  a  special  shape  or  to  a  certain  degree. 
At  present  we  know  nothing  really  of  its  nature,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  express  the  fact  of  its  existence  by  such 
terms  as  "  inherent  power,"  "  individual  endowment,"  and  the 
like,  and  wait  for  more  facts  which  may  ultimately  explain  it. 
This  special  quality  is  not  indeed  one  of  living  things  alone. 
The  repair  of  a  crystal  in  definite  shape  is  equally  an  "  indi- 
vidual endowment,"  or  "inherent  peculiarity,"  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  equally  ignorant.    In  the  case,  however,  of  an 
inorganic  machine  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  not  even  as  in  a 
crystal.    Faults  of  structure  must  be  repaired  by  some  means 
entirely  from  Avithout.     And  as  our  notion  of  a  living  being, 
say  a  horse,  would  be  entirely  altered  if  flaws  in  his  composition 
were  repaired  by  external  means  only ;  so,  in  like  manner,  would 
our  idea  ot  the  nature  of  a  steam-engine  be  completely  changed 
had  it  the  power  of  absorbing  and  using  part  of  its  fuel  as  matter 
wherewith  to  repair  any  ordinary  injury  it  might  sustain. 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  such  an  act  as  reconstruc- 
tion which  causes  it  to  be  said,  with  apparent  reason,  that  so  long- 
as  the  term  "  vital  force  "  is  used,  so  long  do  we  beg  the  question 
at  issue — What  is  the  nature  of  life  1  A  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  the  justice  of  this  criticism  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  "  vital "  is  vised.  If  by  it  we  intend 
to  express  an  idea  of  something  which  arises  in  a  totally  different 
manner  from  other  forces — something  which,  we  know  not  how, 
depends  on  a  special  innate  quality  of  living  beings,  and  owns  no 
dependence  on  ordinary  physical  force,  but  is  simply  stimulated 
by  it,  and  has  no  correlation  with  it — then,  indeed,  it  would  be 
just  to  say  that  the  whole  matter  is  merely  shelved  if  we  retain 
the  term  "  vital  force." 

But  if  a  distinct  correlation  be  recognised  between  ordinary 
physical  force  and  that  which  in  various  shajDCS  is  manifested  by 
living  beings  ;  if  it  be  granted  that  every  act — say,  for  example, 
of  a  brain  or  muscle — is  the  exactly  correlated  expression  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  force  latent  in  the  food  with  which  an  animal 
is  nourished ;  and  that  the  force  produced  either  in  the  shape  of 
thought  or  movement  is  but  the  transformed  expression  of  external 
force,  and  can  no  more  originate  in  a  living  organ  without  sup- 
plies of  force  from  without,  than  can  that  organ  itself  be  formed 
or  nourished  without  supplies  of  matter ; — if  these  facts  be  recog- 
i^ised,  then  the  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  powers  exercised  by 
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a  living  being  is  not  of  very  mnch  consequence.  We  have  as 
much  right  to  use  the  term  "  vital "  as  the  words  galvanic  and 
chemical.  All  alike  are  but  the  expressions  of  our  ignorance 
concerning  the  nature  of  that  power  of  which  all  that  we  call 
"forces "are  various  manifestations.  The  difference  is  in  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  force  is  transformed. 

It  is  with  this  meaning  that,  for  the  present,  the  term  "  vital 
force "  may  still  be  retained  when  we  wish  shortly  to  name  that 
combination  of  energies  which  we  call  life.  For,  exult  as  we  may 
at  the  discovery  of  the  transformation  of  physical  force  into  vital 
action,  we  must  acknowledge  not  only  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  slight  details,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  process  by 
which  the  transformation  is  effected ;  but,  as  well,  that  the  result 
is  in  many  ways  altogether  different  from  that  of  any  other  force 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  in  what  respects,  exactly,  vital  force 
differs  from  any  other.  For  while  some  of  its  manifestations  are 
identical  with  ordinary  physical  force,  others  have  no  parallel 
whatsoever.  And  it  is  this  mixed  nature  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  attempts  to  define  life,  and,  like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  has 
led  us  floundering  on  through  one  definition  after  another  only  to 
escape  our  grasp  and  show  our  impotence  to  seize  it. 

In  examining,  therefore,  the  distinctions  between  the  products 
of  transformations  by  a  living  and  by  an  inorganic  machine,  we 
have  first  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  while  in  some  cases  the 
difference  is  so  faint  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible,  in 
others  there  seems  not  a  trace  of  resemblance  to  be  discovered. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  life's  manifestations— birth,  growth, 
development,  and  decline — the  differences  which  exist  between 
them  and  other  processes  more  or  less  resembling  them,  but  not 
dependent  on  life,  have  been  already  briefly  considered  and  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  sum  up  very 
shortly  the  particulars  in  which  life  as  a  manifestation  of  force 
differs  from  all  others. 

The  mere  acquirement  of  a  certain  sliape  by  growth  is  not  a 
peculiarity  of  life.  But  the  power  of  developing  into  so  composite 
a  mass  even  as  a  vegetable  cell  is  a  property  possessed  by  an 
organised  being  only.  In  the  increase  of  inorganic  matter  there 
is  no  development.  The  minutest  crystal  of  any  given  salt  has 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  intimate  structure  as  the  largest. 
With  the  growth  there  is  no  development.    There  is  increase  of 
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size  with  retention  of  the  original  shape,  but  nothing  more.  And 
if  we  consider  the  matter  a  little  we  shall  see  a  reason  for  this. 
In  all  force-transformers,  whether  living  or  inorganic,  with  but 
few  exceptions — and  these  are,  probably,  apparent  only- — some- 
thing more  is  required  than  homogeneity  of  structure.  There 
seems  to  be  a  need  for  some  mutual  dependence  of  one  part  on 
another,  some  distinction  of  qualities,  which  cannot  happen  when 
all  portions  are  exactly  alike.  And  here  lies  the  resemblance 
between  a  living  being  and  an  artificial  machine.  Both  are 
developments,  and  depend  for  their  power  of  transforming  force 
on  that  mutual  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  their  structure 
which  we  call  organisation.  But  here,  also,  lies  a  great  difference. 
The  development  of  a  living  being  is  due  to  an  inherent  tendency 
to  assume  a  certain  form  ;  about  which  tendency  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  We  recognise  the  fact,  and  that  is  all.  The 
development  of  an  inorganic  machine — say  an  electrical  apparatus 
— is  not  due  to  any  inherent  or  individual  property.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  power  entirely  from  Avithout ;  and  we  know  exactly 
how  to  construct  it. 

Here,  then,  again,  we  recognise  the  compound  nature  of  a  living 
being.  In  structure  it  is  altogether  different  from  a  crystal — in 
inherent  capacity  of  gi'owth  into  definite  shape  it  resembles  it. 
Again,  in  the  fact  of  its  organisation  it  resembles  a  machine  made 
by  man :  in  capacity  of  growth  it  entii'ely  differs  from  it.  In 
regai'd,  therefore,  to  structure,  growth,  and  development,  it  has 
combined  in  itself  qvialities  which  in  all  other  things  are  more  or 
less  completely  separated. 

That  modification  of  ordinary  growth  and  development  called 
generation,  which  consists  in  the  natural  production  and  separa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  organised  structure,  with  power  itself  to  trans- 
form force  so  as  therewith  to  build  up  an  organism  like  tlie  being 
from  which  it  was  thrown  off,  is  another  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
a  living  being.  We  know  of  nothing  like  it  in  the  inorganic 
world.  And  the  distinction  is  the  greater  because  it  is  the  ful- 
filment of  a  purpose,  towards  which  life  is  evidently,  from  its 
very  beginning,  constantly  tending.  It  is  as  natural  a  destiny  to 
separate  parts  which  shall  form  independent  beings  as  it  is  to 
develojj  a  limb.  Hence  it  is  another  instance  of  that  carrying 
out  of  certain  projects,  from  the  very  beginning  in  view,  which  is 
so  chai-acteristic  of  things  living  and  of  no  other. 
-  It  is  especially  in  the  discharge  of  what  are  called  the  animal 
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functions  that  we  see  vital  force  most  strangely  manifested.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  actions  included  in  this  term — namely  mecha- 
nical movement — although  oue  of  the  most  striking,  is  by  no  means 
a  distinctive  one.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
commonest  transformations  of  physical  force  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  of  heat  into  mechanical  motion,  and  that  this 
may  be  effected  by  an  apparatus  having  itself  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  life.  The  peculiarity  of  the  manifestation  in  an  animal 
or  vegetable  is  that  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  effected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  transformation  takes  place,  not  in  the  ulti- 
mate result.  The  mere  fact  of  an  animal's  possessing  cajDability 
of  movement  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the  possession  of  a 
similar  property  by  a  steam  engine.  In  both  cases  alike,  the 
motion  is  the  correlative  expression  of  force  latent  in  the  food  and 
fuel  respectively ;  but  in  oue  case  we  can  trace  the  transformation 
in  the  arrangement  of  parts,  in  the  other  we  cannot. 

The  consideration  of  the  products  of  the  transformation  of  force 
eff'ected  by  the  nervous  system  would  lead  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  chapter.  But  although  the  relation  of  mind  to 
matter  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
freedom  concerning  such  correlative  expressions  of  physical  force 
as  thought  and  nerve-products,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  are  as  much  the  results  of  transformation  of  force  as  the 
mechanical  motion  caused  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle.  But 
here  the  mystery  reaches  its  climax.  We  neither  knoAv  how  the 
change  is  effected,  nor  the  nature  of  the  product,  nor  its  analogies 
with  other  forces.  It  is  therefore  better,  for  the  present,  to  con- 
fess our  ignorance,  than,  with  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
lately  gained  to  build  up  rash  theories,  serving  only  to  cause  that 
confusion  which  is  worse  than  error. 

It  may  be  said,  with  perfect  justice,  that  even  if  the  foregoing 
conclusions  be  accepted,  namely,  that  all  manifestations  of  force 
by  living  beings  are  correlative  expressions  of  ordinary  physical 
force,  still  the  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  the  ajjparatus  which  we  call  living  organised  matter,  with 
power  not  only  to  use  external  force  for  its  own  use  in  growth, 
development,  and  other  vital  manifest.ations,  l)ut  for  that  modi- 
fication of  these  powers  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  a  part 
that  shall  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of  its  [tarent,  and  thus  con- 
tinue the  race.  We  arc  therefore,  it  may  be  added,  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life.    This  is  of  course  quite 
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true.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter,  however,  is  only  to  deal 
with  the  relations  of  life,  as  it  now  exists,  to  other  forces.  The 
manner  of  creation  of  the  various  kinds  of  organised  matter,  and 
the  source  of  those  qiialities,  belonging  to  it,  which  from  our 
ignorance  we  call  inherent,  are  difFei'ent  questions  altogether. 

To  say  that  of  necessity  the  power  to  form  living  organised 
matter  will  never  be  vouchsafed  to  ns,  that  it  is  only  a  mere 
materialist  who  would  believe  in  such  a  possibility,  seems  almost 
as  absurd  as  the  statement  that  such  inquiries  lead  of  necessity 
to  the  denial  of  any  higher  power  than  that  which  in  various 
forms  is  manifested  as  "  force,"  on  this  small  portion  of  the  universe. 
It  is  almost  as  absurd,  but  not  quite.  For,  surely,  he  who  recog- 
nises the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  convertibility  of  all  forces,  vital 
and  physical,  who  believes  in  their  unity  and  imperishableness, 
should  be  the  last  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  all-powerful  Being, 
of  whose  will  they  are  but  the  various  correlative  expressions 
from  whom  they  all  come  ;  to  whom  they  return. 
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The  Chemical  Basis  of  the  Human  Body. 

Of  tlie  sixty-seven  known  chemical  elements  no  less  than  seventeen 
combine,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  to  form  the  chemical  basis  of 
the  animal  body. 

The  substances  wliich  contriljute  the  largest  share  are  tlie  non- 
metallic  elements.  Oxygen,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen 
— oxygen  and  carbon  making  np  altogetlier  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  most  abundant  of  the  metallic  elements  are  Calcium, 
Sodium,  and  Potassium. 

The  following  table  represents  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various 
elements. — (Marshall . ) 


Oxygren 

.    72 'O 

Fluorine       .        .        .  . 

■c8 

Carbon 

•    •  13-5 

Potassium 

•026 

Hydrogren  , 

9-1 

Iron     .       .  ... 

•01 

Nitrogen 

•    ■  2-S 

Magnesium 

•CO  1 2 

Calcium  . 

Silicon  .       .  ... 

■0002 

Phosphorus  . 

.  i-is 

(Traces  of  copper,  lead,  and 

Sulphur 

■'4/6 

aluminium)  . 

Sodium 

Chlorine  . 

•085 

IOC 

Compounds. — Few  of  these  elementary  substances  occur  free  or  un- 
combined  in  the  animal  body.  They  are  generally  united  in  various 
numbers,  and  in  variable  proportions  to  form  conqwunds.  Traces  of 
uncombined  Oxycjcn  and  Nitroficn,  however,  have  been  found  in  the 
blood,  and  of  Hydror/cn  as  well  as  of  Oxycjcn  and  Nitrogm  in  the 
intestinal  canal. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  more  complex  compounds  built  up 
by  the  animal  or  vegetable  on/anism  were  peculiar,  and  could  not  be 
made  artificially  by  chemists  from  their  elements,  and  under  tins  idea 
they  were  fonned  into  a  distinct  class,  termed  organic.  This  idea  has 
been  given  up,  but  the  name  is  still  in  use,  with  a  difi'crent  signilioa- 
tion.  The  term  is  now  applied  simply  to  the  compounds  of  the  element 
Carbon,  irrespective  of  their  origin. 
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Characteristics  of  Organic  Compounds. — A  large  niimljer  of  the  animal 
orgauic  comjjouuds  are  characterized  by  their  complexity.  Many  elements 
may  enter  into  their  composition,  thereby  distinguishing  them  from 
bodies  as  simple  as  water  (H^  0),  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  and  ammonia 
(N  H3),  which  may  be  taken  as  types  of  inorganic  compounds.  Many 
atoms  of  the  same  element  also  may  occur  in  each  molecule.  This 
latter  fact  no  doubt  explains  also  the  reason  of  the  instability  of  these 
compounds.  Another  great  cause  of  the  instability  is  the  frequent 
presence  of  Nitrogen,  which  may  be  called  negative  or  undecided  in 
its  affinities,  and  may  be  easily  separated  from  combination  with  other 
elements. 

Animal  tissues,  containing  as  they  do  these  organic  nitrogenous 
compounds,  are  extremely  prone  to  undergo  chemical  decomposition. 
They  also  contain  a  lanje  quantity  of  ivater,  a  condition  most  favourable 
for  the  brealdng  up  of  such  substances.  It  is  due  to  tliis  tendency  to 
decomposition  that  we  meet  with  so  large  a  number  of  decomposition 
products  among  the  chemical  substances  forming  the  basis  of  the  animal 
body. 

The  various  substances  found  in  the  animal  organism  may  be  con- 
\  eniently  considered  accordmg  to  the  following  classification  :  — 

^       .    I  a.  Nitrogenous. 

(  b.  Non-Nitrogenous. 
2.  Inorganic. 


1.  Organic. 

(a.)  Nitrogenous  bodies  take  the  chief  part  in  forming  the  solid 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  are  found  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
circulating  fluids  (blood,  lymph,  chyle),  the  secretions  and  excretions. 
They  often  contain  in  addition  to  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and 
Oxygen,  the  elements  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus ;  but  although  the 
composition  of  most  of  them  is  approximately  known,  no  general 
rational  formula  can  at  present  be  given. 

Several  classes  of  organic  nitrogenous  bodies  may  be  distinguished, 
and  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  under  tlie  following  heads : — 

(i.)  Proteids  or  albuminoids. 

(2.)  Gelatinous  substances. 

(3.)  Decomposition  nitrogenous  bodies. 

(4.)  Certain  nitrogenous  bodies,  the  exact  composition  of  which  has 
not  been  made  out. 


(i.)  Proteids  or  Albuminoids  are  the  most  important  of  the 
nitrogenous  animtil  compounds,  one  or  more  of  them  entering  as 
essential  parts  into  the  formation  of  all  living  tissue.  In  the  lymph, 
chyle,  and  blood,  they  also  exist  abundantly.     Their  atomic  formula 
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is  imcei'tain.  Their  composition,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  may  be 
taken  to  be  : — 

Carbon,  from  5 1  "5  to  54"5  ;  Hydrog-en,  from  6 '9  to  7'3  ;  Nitrogen,  from 
I5'2  to  ly  ;  Oxyg-en,  from  20'g  to  23'S  ;  Sulphur,  from  '3  to  2'. 

Physical  Properties. — Proteids  are  all  amorphous  and  iion-crystallisable,  so 
that  they  possess  as  a  rule  no  power  (or  scarcely  any)  of  passing  through  animal 
membranes.  They  are  soluble,  but  undergo  alteration  in  composition  in  strong 
acids  and  alkalies  ;  some  are  soluble  in  water,  others  in  neutral  saline  solutions, 
some  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  few  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Their  solutions 
exercise  a  left-handed  action  on  polarised  light. 

Chemical  Properties. — Certain  general  reactions  are  given  for  proteids.  They 
are  a  little  varied  in  each  particular  case  :— 

i.  Xantho-Proteic  Keaction. — A  solution  boiled  with  strong  nitric 

acid,  becomes  yellow,  and  the  colour  is  darkened  on  addition  of 
ammonia. 

ii.  BiTiret  Reaction. — With  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate  and  an  excess  of 

potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  they  give  a  purple  colouration. 

iii.  Mlllon's  Reaction. — With  Millon's  reagent  (a  solution  of  metallic 

mercury  in  strong  nitric  acid),  they  give  a  white  or  pinkish  clotted 
precipitate,  becoming  more  pink  on  boiling. 

iv.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  peptone,  entirely  precipitated  from 

their  solutions  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

Many  of  the  proteids  give,  in  addition,  the  following  tests  : 

V.  With  excess  of  acetic  acid,    and  iJotassium  feiTocyanide,  a  white 
precipitate. 

vi.  With   excess  of  acetic  acid  and   a  saturated   solution   of  sodium 

sulphate,  on  boiling,  a  white  precipitate.  This  test  is  often  used 
to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  proteids,  except  peptones,  from  solutions. 

vii.  Boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  they  give  a  violet  red  coloui-a- 

tion, 

viii.  With  cane  sugar  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  heating,  they  give  a 
purplish  colouration, 
ix.  They  are  precipitated  on  addition  of — 

Citric  or  acetic  acid,  and  picric  acid  ;  or. 
Citric  or  acetic  acid,  and  sodium  tungstate  ;  or, 
Citric  or  acetic  acid,  and  potassio-mercuric  iodide. 

Varieties. — Proteids  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  theii-  solubilities  in  various  reagents.  Each  class,  however,  if 
it  contains  more  than  one  substance,  may  often  be  distinguished  by 
other  properties  common  to  its  members. 

(i.)  Native-Albumins. — These  substances  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
saline  solutions,  and  are  coagulated,  i.e.,  turned  into  coagulated  proteid, 
on  lieating. 

(2.)  Dmvrd-Alhuminst.—UhbHQ.  are  sohil)le  in  acids  or  alkalies,  but 
insoluble  in  saline  solutions  and  in  water,  antl  are  not  coagulated  on 
heating. 

(3.)  Glnhidim. — Tliese  are  soluble  in  strong  or  in  Aveak  saline  solu- 
tions, in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  insoluble  in  water.  They  are 
coagulated  on  heating. 
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(4.)  Fibrin. — It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  or 
in  dilute  acids  or  alkaKes  ;  soluble  in  strong  saline  solutions  (partly) 
and  in  strong  acids  ;  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  strong  saline  solu- 
tions and  in  gastric  or  pancreatic  fluids. 

(5.)  Peptones. — These  are  soluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  acids, 
or  alkalies  ;  they  are  not  coagulated  on  heating. 

(6. )  Coagulated  Proteids. — These  are  soluble  only  in  gastric  or  pan- 
creatic fluids,  forming  peptones. 

(7.)  Amijloid  substance,  or  Lardacein. — This  body  is  generally  in- 
soluble, even  in  gastric  or  pancreatic  fluids  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  gives  a  brown  colouration  with  iodine. 

Class  I. — Native-Albumins. 

(a)  Egg-Albmnin  is  contained  in  the  white  of  the  egg. 
Properties. — When  in  solution  in  water  it  is  a  transparent,  frothy, 

yellowish  fluid,  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  ui  reaction. 
It  gives  all  of  the  general  proteid  reactions. 

At  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C.  it  is  dried  up  into  a  yellowish, 
transparent,  glassy  mass,  soluble  in  water. 

At  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  it  is  coagulated,  i.e.,  changed  into  a 
new  substance,  coagulated  proteid,  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  coagidated  also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol  ;  by  strong 
mineral  acids,  especially  by  nitric  acid,  also  by  tannic  acid,  or  carbolic 
acid  ;  by  ether  the  coagulum  is  soluble  in  caustic  soda. 

It  is  precipitated  without  coagidation,  i.e.,  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  reagent,  soluble  on  removal  of  the  salt  by  dialysis, 
with  either  merci;ric  chloride,  lead  acetate,  copper  sulphate  or  sUver 
nitrate,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  slight  excess  of  the  reagent. 

With  strong  nitric  acid  the  albumin  is  precipitated  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  acid  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  or  yeUow  ring. 

(b)  SerTim- Albumin  is  contained  in  blood  serum,  lymph,  serous 
and  synovial  fluids,  and  the  tissues  generally ;  it  appears  in  the  urine 
in  the  condition  laiown  as  albuminuria.  Two  varieties,  mctalbumin  and 
paralbumin,  have  been  descriljed  as  existing  in  dropsical  fluids  and 
ovarian  cysts  respectively. 

It  gives  similar  reactions  to  egg-albmnin,  but  differs  from  it  in 
not  being  coagidated  by  ether.  It  also  difl'ers  from  egg-albumin  in 
not  being  easily  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  precipi- 
tate being  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  that  acid.  Serum-albumin,  either 
in  the  coagulated  or  precipitated  form,  is  moi-e  soluble  in  excess  of 
strong  acid  than  egg-albumin. 

The  compound  nature  of  what  is  usually  called  serum-albumin,  or 
serine,  and  its  differentiation  into  three  substances,  coagulable  at 
different  temperatures,  viz.,  a.  at  73°  C,  /3.  at  77°  C,  and  y.  at  85°  C, 
as  demonstrated  by  Halliburton,  as  M'ell  as  its  other  properties,  are 
lueiitioned  at  p.  89. 
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Class  II. — Derwed-Albumins. 

(a)  Acid- Albumin. — Acid-albumin  is  made  by  adding  .small 
quantities  of  dilute  acid  (of  which  the  best  is  liydrochloric,  -4  per  cent, 
to  I  per  cent.),  to  either  egg-  or  serum-albumm  diluted  with  five  to  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  keeping  the  solution  at  a  temj^erattire  not 
higher  than  50°  C.  for  not  less  than  haK  an  hour. 

It  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving  coagulated  native-albumin  in 
strong  acid,  or  by  dissolving  any  of  the  globulins  in  acids. 

It  is  not  coagulated  on  heating,  but  on  exactly  neutralising  the 
.solution,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  produced.  Tliis  may  be  sho\vn 
by  adding  to  the  acid-albmniu  solution  a  little  aqueous  solution  of 
litmus,  and  then  adding,  drop  by  drop,  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
potash  from  a  burette,  untU  the  red  colour  disappears.  The  precipi- 
tate is  the  derived-albumin.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid,  dilute  alkalies 
and  dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  solution  of  acid-albumin  gives  tlie  proteid  tests.  The  substance 
itself  is  coagulated  by  strong  acids,  e.g.,  nitric  acid,  and  by  strong 
alcohol  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  and  in  neutral  saline  solu- 
tions ;  it  is  jDrecipitated  from  its  solutions  by  saturation  with  sodium 
chloride.  On  boiling  in  lime-water  it  is  partially  coagulated,  and  a 
further  jDrecipitation  takes  place  on  addition  to  the  boiled  solution  of 
calcium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  sodium  chloride. 

(b)  Alkali- Albumin, — If  solutions  of  native-albumin,  or  coagu- 
lated or  other  proteid,  be  treated  with  dilute  or  strong  fixed  alkali, 
ulkali-albimiin  is  produced.  Solid  alkali-albumin  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  caustic  soda  or  potash,  drop  by  drop,  to  undiluted 
egg-albumin,  until  the  whole  forms  a  jelly.  This  jelly  is  soluble  in 
dilute  alkalies  on  boiling. 

A  solution  of  alkali-albumin  gives  the  tests  coiTesponding  to  those 
of  acid-albumin.  It  is  not  coagulated  on  heating.  It  is  thrown 
down  on  neutralising  its  solution,  except  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
phosphates,  in  which  case  the  solution  must  be  distinctly  acid  before 
a  precipitate  falls. 

To  differentiate  between  Acid-  and  Alkali-Albumin,  the  following 
metliod  may  be  adopted.  Alkali-albumin  is  not  precipitated  on  exact 
neutralisation,  if  sodium  phosphate  lias  been  previou.sly  added.  Acid- 
albumin  is  precipitated  on  exact  neutralisation,  whether  or  not  sodium 
phosphate  has  been  previously  added. 

(c)  Casein. — Casein  is  the  chief  proteid  of  mUk,  from  which  it 
may  be  prepared  by  the  following  process :  The  milk  should  be  diluted 
with  tliree  to  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  sudicient  dilute  acetic 
acid  should  then  be  added  to  render  the  scjlution  distinctly  acid,  and 
the  casein  which  is  thrown  down  may  be  separated  by  iiltration.  It 
may  then  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  afterwards  with  ether,  to  free  it 
from  fat. 

Ca.qein  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  to  milk  an  excess  of  crystal- 
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lizecl  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloiicl(3,  either  of  which  salt 
causes  it  to  separate  out. 

Casein  gives  much  the  same  tests  as  alkali-albumin.  It  is  soluble 
in  dilute  acid  or  alkalies  ;  it  is  reprecipitated  on  neutralisation,  but  if 
potassium  phosphate  be  present  the  solution  must  be  distinctly  acid 
before  the  casein  is  deposited. 


Class  III. — Globulins. 

General  Properties  of  Globulins. — They  give  the  general  proteid  tests ; 
are  insoluble  in  water  ;  are  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions  ;  are 
soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies  forming  the  corresponding  derived-albumin. 

Most  of  them  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  saturation 
with  solid  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  other  neutral 
salts. 

They  are  coagulated,  but  at  different  temperatures,  on  heating. 

(a)  Globulin  or  Crystallin. — It  is  obtained  from  the  crystalline 
lens  by  rubbing  it  up  with  jDowdered  glass,  extracting  with,  water  or 
with  dilute  saline  solution,  and  by  passing  through  the  extract  a  stream 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

It  differs  from  other  globulms,  except  vitellin,  in  not  being  precipi- 
tated by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride. 

(b)  Myosin. — Myosin  may  be  prepared,  as  was  before  described, 
from  dead  muscle  by  removing  all  fat,  tendon,  etc.,  and  washing 
repeatedly  in  water,  until  the  washing  contains  no  trace  of  proteids, 
mincing  it  and  then  treating  with  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  or  similar  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  magnesium 
sulphate,  which  will  dissolve  a  large  portion  into  a  viscid  fluid,  which 
filters  with  difficulty.  If  the  viscid  filtrate  be  dropped  little  by  little 
into  a  large  quantit3''  of  distilled  water,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate 
of  myosin  will  occur. 

It  is  soluble  in  lo  per  cent,  saline  solution  ;  it  is  coagulated  at 
60°  C.  into  coagulated  proteid  ;  it  is  soluble  without  change  in  very 
dilute  acids  ;  it  is  precipitated  by  picric  acid,  the  precipitate  being  re- 
dissolved  on  boiling  ;  it  may  give  a  hhie  colour  with  ozonic  ether  and 
tincture  of  guaiacum.  The  formation  of  a  clot  of  myosin  on  dilution 
of  the  strong  saline  solution  in  which  it  is  contained,  has  been  already 
commented  upon. 

(c)  Paraglobulin. — Paraglobulin  is  contained  in  serum  and  in 
serous  and  synovial  fluids,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  saturating  serum 
with  solid  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  as  a  bulky  floccu- 
lent substance,  which  can  be  removed  by  filtration  after  standing  for 
some  time. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  diluting  blood  serum  Avith  ten  volumes 
of  water,  and  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  rapidly  through  it.  The  fine 
precipitate  may  be  collected  on  filter,  and  washed  with  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas. 
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It  is  very  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonic  acid  gas  or  by  dilute  acids  ;  its  solution  is  coagu- 
lated at  70°  C.  ;  even  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  convert  it  into  acid-  or 
alkali-albiimin. 

(d)  Fibrinogen. — Filjrinogen  is  prepared  from  hydrocele  fluid  or 
other  serous  transudation  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  pre- 
paring paraglobnlin  from  serum. 

Its  general  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  paraglobulm  ;  its  solu- 
tion is  coagulated  at  52°-55°  C.  Its  characteristic  property  is  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  it  forms  fibrin. 

(e)  Vitellin. — Vitellin  is  prepared  from  yolk  of  egg  by  washing 
with  ether  irntil  all  the  yellow  matter  has  been  removed.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  10  per  cent,  saline  solution,  filtered,  and  poured  into  a 
large  quantity  of  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  which  falls  is  impure 
vitellin. 

It  gives  the  same  tests  as  myosin,  but  is  not  precipitated  on  satura- 
tion with  sodium  chloride;  it  coagulates  between  70°  and  83°  C. 

(f)  Globin. — Is  the  proteid  residue  of  haemogiobiu. 


Class  IY. 

Fibrin. — Fibrin  can  be  obtained  as  a  soft,  white,  fibrous,  and  very 
elastic  substance  by  whipping  blood  wdth  a  bundle  of  twigs,  and  wash- 
ing the  adhering  mass  in  a  stream  of  water  imtil  all  the  blood-colouring 
matter  is  removed. 

Tests. — It  differs  from  all  other  proteids,  in  having  a  filamentous 
structure.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  saline  solutions ;  slightly 
soluble  in  concentrated  saline  solutions,  soluble  on  boiling  in  strong 
acids  and  alkalies.  On  boiling  it  is  converted  into  coagulated  proteid. 
When  dissolved  in  strong  saline  solution  it  gives  many  of  the  same 
reactions  as  myosin.  When  dissolved  in  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  converted 
into  the  corresponding  derived-albumin.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  with 
tincture  of  guaiacum  and  ozonic  ether. 

Class  Y. 

Peptone. — Peptone  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  fer- 
ments, pepsin,  or  trypsin,  on  other  proteids,  and  on  gelatine. 

The  properties  and  tests  for  peptone  are  at  present  very  unsatis- 
factory, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  can  be  obtained  in  a 
pure  condition  with  extreme  difficulty.  Many  of  the  following  tests 
therefore  whicii  are  usually  given  for  the  substance  are  very  likely  due 
to  impurities,  intermediate  digestion  products,  or  albumose.  A  solution 
of  commercial  peptone  in  water  gives  the  following  tests  : 

It  is  not  coagulated  on  heating  ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  saturation, 
with  NaCl,  or  MgSO,,  or  by  CO,.     It  is  not  precipitated  by  boiling 
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■with,  sodium  sulpliate  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  dilute  acid  or  alkali.  It  is  precipitated  from  neutral  or  slightlj' 
acid  solutions  by: 

Mercm'ic  chloride,  the  precipitate  being  only  partly  sohible  in 
excess  ;  argentic  nitrate  ;  lead  acetate  ;  potassio-mercuric  iodide ; 
bile  salts  ;  phosphoro-molybdic  acid ;  tannin,  the  precipitate 
being  soluble  in  dilute  acid,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 
Picric  acid  (saturated  solution),  the  ^jrecipitate  disappeai-s  on 
beating  and  partly  returns  on  cooling.  It  is  precipitated  but 
not  coagi\lated  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  by  ethor.  The  solution 
of  impure  peptone  gives 

The  Xanthoproteic  reaction  easily,  but  there  is  very  slight,  if  any 
previous  precipitation  with  the  nitric  acid. 

The  Biuret  reaction — but  the  colour  is  ^jmi/c  instead  of  violet. 

With  Millon's  test — not  so  easily  as  do  native  albumins. 

With  Ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid — only  in  cases  where  the 
peptone  is  very  impure,  is  there  anj^  precipitate. 

The  only  substance  which  appears  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  other 
proteids  from  peptone  is  ammonium  sulphate. 
It  dialyses  freely. 

Class  VI. 

Coagtilated.  proteids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
other  proteids ;  the  temperature  necessary  in  each  case  varying  in  the 
manner  j^reviously  indicated.  They  may  also  be  produced  hj  the 
prolonged  action  of  alcohol  upon  proteids. 

They  are  soluble  in  strong  acids  or  alkalies  ;  slightly  so  in  dilute ; 
are  soluble  in  digestive  fluids  (gastric  and  j^ancreatic).  Are  insohible 
in  saline  solutions. 

Class  VII. 

Lardacein  is  found  in  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  amyloid  de- 
generation. 

It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acida  and  in  gastric  juice  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body. — It  is  coloured  bromi  by  iodine  and  bluish-pui-ple  by 
methyl  violet. 


(2.)  The  Gelatins  or  Nitrogenous  Bodies  other  tlian  Proteids. 

(a)  G-elatin. — Gelatin  is  contained  in  bone,  teeth,  fibrous  connec- 
tive-tissues, tendons,  ligaments,  etc.  It  may  be  obtained  by  prolonged 
action  of  boiling  water  in  a  Papin's  digester  or  of  dilute  acetic  acid  at 
a  low  temperature  (15°  C. ). 

Properties. — The  j)ercentage  comi)osition  is  0,  23*2 1,  H,  7*i5 
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N,  i8*32,  C,  5076,  S,  o'56.  It  contains  more  nitrogen  and  less 
carbon  tlian  proteids.  It  is  amorphous,  and  transparent  when  dried. 
It  does  not  dialyse ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  Avater,  but  swells  up  to 
about  &ix  times  its  volume  :  it  dissolves  readily  on  the  addition  of  very 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  forms  a  jelly 
on  cooling,  even  when  only  i  per  cent,  of  gelatin  is  present.  Pro- 
longed boiling  in  dilute  acids,  or  in  water  alone,  destroys  this  power  of 
forming  a  jelly  on  cooling. 

A  fairly  strong  solution  of  gelatin — 2  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent- 
gives  the  follomng  reactions  : 

(a)  With  proteid  tests:  (i.)  Xanthoproteic  test. — A  yellow  colour  with 
no  previous  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  becoming  darker  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  (ii.)  Biuret  test. — A  violet  colour, 
(iii.)  Millon's  test. — A  pink  precipitate,  (iv.)  Potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  and  acetic  acid. — No  reaction.  (v.)  Boiling  with 
sodium  sulphate  and  acetic  acid. — No  reaction. 

(b)  Special  reactions :  (i.)  No  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  (ii.)  No 
precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  (iii.)  A  Avhite  precipitate 
with  tannic  acid,  not  soluble  in  excess  or  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
(iv.)  A  white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloi'ide,  unaltered  by 
excess  of  the  reagent,  (v.)  A  white  precipitate  with  alcohol, 
(vi.)  A  yellowish-white  precipitate  with  picric  acid,  dissolved 
on  heating  and  reappearing  on  cooling. 

Bone  consists  of  an  organised  matrix  of  connective-tissue  which 
yields  gelatin  and  inorganic  salts. 

Inorganic  salts  can  be  remo\^ed  by  digesting  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  gelatinous  matter  left  retains  the  form  of  the  bone.  By 
long  boiling  in  water  it  is  converted  into  a  solution  of  a  gelatin. 

When  bone  is  heated,  the  first  action  is  to  decompose  the  organic 
matter,  leaving  a  deposit  of  carbon.  On  further  ignition  in  air  this 
carbon  burns  away,  and  only  inorganic  salts  (principally  calcic  phosphate) 
are  left. 

(b)  Mucin, — Mucin  is  the  characteristic  component  of  mucus;  it 
is  contained  in  f(etal  connective-tissue,  tendons,  and  salivary  glands. 
It  may  be  prepared  from  ox-gall,  by  acidulation  with  acetic  acid  and 
subsetpient  filtration,  or  from  ox-gall  by  precipitation  with  alcohol, 
afterwards  dissolving  in  water,  and  again  precipitating  by  means  of 
acetic  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  from  mucus  by  diluting  it  with 
water,  filtering,  treating  the  insoluble  portion  with  weak  caustic  alkali, 
and  precipitating  the  mucus  with  acetic  acid. 

Properties. — Mucin  has  a  ropy  consistency.  It  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol  and  l)y  mineral  acids,  but  dissolved  by  excess  of  the  latter.  It 
is  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  in  linre  water.  It  gives  the  proteid  re- 
action with  Millon's  reagent  and  nitric  acid,  but  not  with  copper 
sulphate.  Neither  mercuric  chloride  nor  tannic  acid  gives  a  precipitate 
with  it  (?).     It  does  not  dialyse. 
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(c)  Elastin  is  found  in  elastic  tissue,  in  the  ligamenta  subflava, 
ligamentum  nuclise,  etc. 

Take  the  fresh  ligamentum  nucliJB  of  an  ox,  cut  in  pieces,  and  hoil 
in  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  the  fat.  Remove  the  gelatm  by  boiling 
for  some  hours  in  water.  Boil  the  residue  with  acetic  acid  for  some 
time,  and  remove  the  acid  by  boiling  in  water,  then  boil  wdth  caustic 
soda  until  it  begins  to  swell.  Remove  the  alkali,  and  leave  it  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards  wash  with 
water. . 

Properties. — It  is  insoluble,  but  swells  up  both  in  cold  and  hot 
water.  Is  soluble  in  strong  caustic  soda.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannic 
acid  ;  does  not  gelatinize.  Gives  the  proteid  reactions  with  strong 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  imperfectly  with  Millon's  reagent. 
Yields  leucin  on  boiling  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

(d)  Chondrin  is  found  in  cartilage. 

It  is  prepared  by  boiling  small  pieces  of  cartilage  for  several  hours, 
and  filtering.  The  opalescent  filtrate  will  form  a  jelly  on  cooling, 
Chondrin  is  precipitated  from  the  warm  filtrate  on  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Properties. — It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  solutions  of  neuti'al 
salts,  e.g.^  sulphate  of  sodium,  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  caustic  potash, 
and  soda.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  precipi- 
tated fi'om  its  solutions  by  dilute  mineral  acids  (excess  re-dissolves  it), 
by  alum,  by  lead  acetate,  by  silver  nitrate,  and  by  chlorine  water.  On 
boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  grape-sugar  and  certain 
nitrogenous  substances.  Prolonged  boiling  in  dilute  acids,  or  in  water, 
destroys  its  power  of  forming  a  jelly  on  cooling. 

(e)  Keratin  is  obtained  from  hair,  nails,  and  dried  skin.  It  contains 
sulphur  evidently  only  loosely  combined. 

(3.)  Decomposition  Nitrogenous  products. — These  are  formed  by  the 
chemical  actions  which  go  on  in  digestion,  secretion,  and  nutrition. 


Amido- Acids. 

Glycin,  Glycocol,  Glyco-  j  r       y^H  \ 

em,  or  Amido-aeetie  acid  j    "  2    ^     -  \qq  qh  J 

This  substance  occurs  in  the  body  in  combination  as  in  the  biliary 
acids,  but  is  never  free.  Glycocholic  acid,  when  treated  witli  weak 
acids,  with  alkalies,  or  with  baryta  water,  splits  up  into  cholic  acid  and 
glycin,  or  aniido-acetic  acid.  Thus  :  C^i  H43  N0„  -t-  H.,0  -  Cog  Il^o  Of, 
+  Co  Hj  NOo.  Glycocholic  acid  +  water  =  cholic  acid  -f-  glycin, 
and  under  similar  circumstances  Taurocolic  acid  splits  up  into  cholic 
acid  and  taurin:— Co^  O3  NSO,  +  H.,0  =  C,e  O5  -|-  C^  NSO.„ 
or  amido-isethionic.  Taurocholic  acid  -|-  water  =  cholic  acid  and 
taurin.  Glycin  occurs  also  in  hippuric  acid.  It  can  be  prepared  from 
gelatin  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  it  can  also  be  obtained  from 
hippuric  acid. 
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constituent  of  lu'eatiii,  and  also  of  caffeine,  but  Las  never  been  found 
free  in  the  human  body.  It  may  be  obtained  from  these  bodies  by 
boiling  with  barvta  water. 

(NHo)  GO  Ofl  occurs  normally  in  many  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  is  a  product  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids.  It  is  pre- 
sent in  the  urine  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver  in  which  there  is 
loss  of  substance,  especially  in  acute  yellow  atrophy.  It  occurs  in 
circular  oily  discs  or  crystallises  in  plates,  and  can  be  prepared  either 
by  boiling  horn  shavings,  or  any  of  the  gelatins  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
out  of  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion. 

Amido-Sulphonic  Acids. 

tuent  of  the  bile  acid,  taurocholic  aciil,  and  is  found  also  in  traces  in  the 
muscles  and  lungs.  It  has  been  jDrepared  synthetically  from  isethionic 
acid.    It  is  a  crystalline. substance,  very  stable. 

Benzoyl  Amido-Acids. 

^Be^ilglycin;  °'  }  ^»  ^«  NO,=  (C«  H,  CONH  CH,COOH),  a 
normal  constituent  of  human  urine,  the  quantity  excreted  being  in- 
creased by  a  vegetable  diet,  and  therefore  it  is  present  in  greater 
amount  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  It  may  be  deconr[)osed  by  acids 
into  glycin  and  benzoic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  semi-transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
(See  also  p.  420). 

Tyrosin,  H,j  NO3  ,  is  found  generally  together  with  leucin,  in  certain 
glands,  c.(j.  pancreas  and  spleen  ;  and  chiefly  in  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion 
or  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  It  is  found  in  the  urine  in  some  diseases  of 
the  liver,  especially  acute  yellow  atrophy.  It  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  which 
collect  into  feathery  masses.  It  gives  the  proteid  test  with  Millon's  reagent,  and 
heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  gives  a  violet 
colour. 

liecithin,  C^^HsiPNO^,,  is  a  complex  nitrogenous  fatly  body,  containing  phos- 
phorus, which  has  been  found  mixed  with  cercbrin  and  oleophosphoric  acid  in  the 
brain.  It  is  also  found  in  blood,  bile  and  serous  fluids,  and  in  larger  quantities 
in  nerves,  pu.s,  yelk  of  egg,  semen,  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  On  boiling  with 
acids  it  yields  cholin,  glyccro-phosphoric  acid,  palmic  and  oleic  acids.  _ 

Cerebrin,  C,,  II3.,  NO^,  is  found  in  nerves,  pus  coriiuscles,  and  in  the  brain. 
Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  known.  It  is  a  liglit  aiuorphoiis  powder,  tasteless 
and  odourless.  Swells  up  like  starch  when  boiled  with  water,  and  is  converted 
by  a«i(ls  into  a  saccharine  substance  and  other  bodies.  The  so-called  I'rotagon 
is  a  mixture  of  lecitliin  and  cercbrin. 
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Urea  and  its  Allies. 

Urea  or  Carbamide,  CON^  H4,  is  the  last  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  the  albuminous  tissues  of  the  body  and  of  the  albuminous  foods.  It 
occurs  as  the  chief  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  urine  of  man,  about 
2  to  3  per  cent.,  and  of  some  other  animals.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
blood  and  serous  fluids,  in  lymph,  and  in  the  liver. 

Properties. — Crystallises  in  thin  glittering  needles,  or  in  prisms  with 
pyramidal  ends.  Easily  soluble  in  Avater  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  by  treating  carbonyl  chloride 
(CO  CL,)  "with  ammonia  ;  or  by  heating  ethyl  carbonate  with  ammonia 

CO  <^Q^-       +  2NH3  =  CO  Na  H4  2C2  He  0  ;  by  heating  carbonate  of 

ammonium  CO  ^q^|j  =  CO  No  +  Hg  0 ;  by  adding  water  to  cyan- 
amide  CN.  NH„,  or  by  evaporating  ammonium  cyanate  in  aqueous 
solution.  When  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  too°  C.  or  on 
allowing  urine  to  stand,  urea  splits  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  ; 
when  heated  to  a  high  temperature  urea  loses  ammonia  and  first  yields 
hiuret  H5  Ng  Og,  and  after  cyanuric  acid,  Cg  Hg  Og  No.  It  is  de- 
composed b}'  sodium  h}T^)ochlorite  or  hypobromite,  or  by  nitrous  acid 
with  evolution  of  N.  It  forms  compounds  with  acids,  of  which  the 
chief  are  urea  hydrochloride  CH4  NoO.  HCL  ;  \irea  nitrate,  CH^  Ng  0 
HNO3 ;  and  urea  phosphate  CH4  No  0.  HgP04.  It  forms  compounds 
with  metals  such  as  HgO.  CH4  N2O  ;  with  silver  CHo  N^O  Ago ;  and 
with  salts  such  as  Ilg  Clg. 

/N 

Urea  is  isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate  C  from  which  it 

was  first  artificially  prep<ared. 

Kreatin,  C4  H,j  Ng  0.,  is  one  of  the  primary  products  of  muscular 
disintegration.  It  is  always  found  in  the  juice  of  muscle.  It  is  gene- 
rally decomposed  in  the  blood  into  urea  and  kreatinin,  and  seldom, 
unless  under  abnormal  circumstances,  appears  as  such  in  the  urine. 
Treated  with  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
kreatinin  ;  thus — 

C4    Hg    Ng    O2    =     C4  Ng    0      +      H„  C 

It  has  been  made  synthetically  by  bringing  together  cyanimide  and 
sarcosine. 

Kreatinin,  C4  H7  Ng  0,  is  present  in  human  urine,  derived  froiu 
oxidation  of  kreatin.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  present  in  muscle. 

Uric  Acid,  C,,  H4  N4  Og,  occurs  in  the  urine,  sparingly  in  human 
urine,  abundantly  in  that  of  birds  and  reptiles,  where  it  represents  the 
chief  nitrogenous  decomposition  product.  It  occurs  also  in  the  blood, 
spleen,  liver,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  constituent  of  urinary  calculi. 
It  is  probably  converted  in  the  blood  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid. 
It  generally  occurs  in  urine  in  combination  with  bases,  forming  urates, 
and  never  free  unless  under  abnormal  conditions.    A  deposit  of  urates 
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may  occur  wlien  tlic  mine  is  concentrated  or  extremely  acid,  or  when, 
as  during  febrile  disorders,  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea  is 
incompletely  performed. 

Properties. — Crystallises  in  many  forms,  of  wliich  the  most  common 
are  smooth,  transparent,  rhomboid  plates,  diamond-shaped  plates, 
hexagonal  tables,  &c.  Very  insoluble  in  water,  and  absolutely  so  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Dried  with  strong  nitric  acid  in  a  water  l)ath,  a 
compound  is  formed  called  alloxan,  whicli  gives  a  beaiitiful  violet  red 
with  ammonium  hydrate  (murexide),  and  a  blue  colour  with  potassium 
liydratc.  It  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  addition  of 
a  free  acid.  It  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts  with  bases.  The 
most  soluble  tirate  is  lithium  urate. 

Composition. — Very  uncertain  ;  has  been  however  recently  produced 
artificially,  but  it  is  not  easily  decomposed ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  di- 
ureide  of  tartronic  acid.    The  chief  product  of  its  decomposition  i.s  urea. 

Guanin,  Og  Hg  Nj  0,  has  been  found  in  the  human  liver,  spleen, 
and  fjEces,  but  does  not  occur  as  a  constant  product. 

Xanthin,  Cj  Oo,  has  been  obtained  from  the  liver,  spleen, 

thymus,  muscle,  and  the  blood.  It  is  found  in  normal  urine,  and  is  a 
constituent  of  certain  rare  urinary  calculi. 

Hypoxanthin,  Cj  N4  0,  or  sarlcin,  is  found  in  juice  of  flesh,  in 
the  spleen,  thymus,  and  thyroid. 

Allantoin,  C4  Hg  N4  O3,  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foetus, 
and  in  the  urine  of  animals  for  a  short  period  after  their  birth.  It  is 
one  of  the  oxidation  products  of  uric  acid,  which  on  oxidation  gives  urea. 

In  addition  to  the  above  compounds  and  probably  related  to  them, 
are  certain  colouring  and  excrenientitious  matters,  which  are  also  most 
likely  distinct  decomposition  compounds. 

Pigments,  &c. 

Bilirubin,  Cg  Hg  NO2,  is  the  best  known  of  the  bUe  pigments.  It 
is  best  made  by  extracting  inspissated  bile  or  gall  stones  with  water 
(which  dissolves  the  salts,  &c.),  then  with  alcohol,  which  takes  out 
cholesterin,  fatty,  and  biliary  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added, 
whicli  decomposes  the  lime  salt  of  bilirubin  and  removes  the  lime. 
After  extracting  with  alcohol  and  ether,  tlie  residue  is  dried  and  finally 
extracted  with  chloroform.  It  crystallises  of  a  bluish-red  colour.  It 
is  allied  in  composition  to  hscmatin. 

Biliverdin,  Cg  Hg  NOj,  is  made  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through 
an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin,  and  by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric 
acid.    It  is  a  green  pigment. 

BHifuscin,  C,,  Ifn  NO-,,  is  made  by  treating  gall  stones  with  ether, 
then  with  dilute  acid,  and  extracting  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a 
non-crystallizabic  brown  ])igment. 

Biliprasin  is  a  pigment  of  a  green  colour,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  gall  stones. 
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Bilihumin  (Staedeler)  is  a  dark  brown  earthy-looking  substance, 
of  whicli  tke  formi^la  is  unlmown. 
Urochrome  (see  p.  420). 

Urobilin  occurs  in  bile  and  in  nrine,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  stercobilin,  which  is  fonnd  in  the  feces. 

Uroerythrin  is  one  of  the  colonring  matters  of  the  urine.  It  is 
orange  red  and  contains  iron. 

Melanin  is  a  dark  brown  or  black  material  containing  iron, 
occurring  in  the  lungs,  bronchial  glands,  the  skin,  hair,  and  choroid. 

Choletelin  (p.  421). 

Hsematin  has  been  fully  treated  of,  p.  98,  et  seq. 

Indican  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  sweat  and  urine.  It  has  not 
however  been  satisfactorily  isolated. 

Indigo,  Cg  Hg  0,  is  •  formed  from  indican,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
bhrish  colom'  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  sweat  and  ru'ine 
(also  421). 

Indol,  Og  Ho  N,  is  found  in  the  faeces,  and  is  formed  either  by 
decomposition  of  indigo,  or  of  the  proteid  food  materials.  It  gives  the 
characteristic  disagreeable  smell  to  faeces  (see  p.  312). 

(4.)  Nitrogenous  Sadies  of  Uncertain  Nature. 

Ferments  are  bodies  which  possess  the  property  of  exciting  chemical 
changes  in  matter  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Thej'^  are  at 
present  divided  into  two  classes,  called  (i)  organised,  and  (2)  im- 
organised  or  soluble. 

(i.)  Of  the  organised,  yeast  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Its  activity 
depends  upon  the  vitality  of  the  yeast  cell,  and  disappears  as  soon  as 
the  cell  dies,  neither  can  any  substance  be  obtained  from  th.e  yeast  by 
means  of  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  in  any  other  way  which  has  the 
power  of  exciting  the  ordiilary  change  produced  by  yeast.  The  action  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  elsewhere  is  also  an 
example  of  the  same  nature. 

(2.)  Unorganised  or  soluble  ferments  are  those  Avhich  are  found  iii 
secretions  of  glands,  or  are  produced  by  chemical  changes  in  animal  or 
vegetable  cells  in  general ;  when  isolated  they  are  colourless,  tasteless, 
amorj)lious  solids  soluble  in  water  and  glycerin,  and  precipitated  from 
the  aqueous  solutions  by  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lead.  Chemically 
many  of  these  are  said  to  contain  nitrogen. 

Mode  of  action. — Without  going  into  the  theories  of  how  these  un- 
organised ferments  act,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that : 

(i.)  Their'  activity  does  not  dej)end  upon  the  actual  amount  of  the 
ferment  present.  ('2.)  That  the  activity  is  destroyed  by  high  temijera- 
ture,  and  various  concentrated  chemical  reagents,  but  increased  by 
moderate  heat,  aboiit  40°  C,  and  by  weak  solutions  of  either  an  acid  or 
Allcailine  fluid.  (3.)  The  ferments  themselves  aj^jDear  to  imdergo  no  change 
in  their  own  composition,  and  waste  very  slightly  during  the  process. 
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Varieties. — The  chief  chisses  of  imorganised  ferments  are  : — 

(i.)  Amylolytic,  which  possess  the  property  of  converting  starch 
into  glucose.  They  add  a  molecule  of  water,  and  iTiay  be  called  hydro- 
lytic.    The  probable  reaction  is  given,  p.  267. 

The  principal  amylolytic  ferments  are  Ptyalin,  found  in  the  saliva, 
and  a  ferment,  probably  distinct,  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  called  Amy- 
lopsin.  These  both  act  in  an  alkaline  medium.  Amylolytic  ferments 
have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  elsewhere. 

(2.)  Proteolytic  com^ert  proteids  into  peptones.  The  natm-e  of 
their  action  is  jDrobably  hydrolytic.  The  proteolytic  ferments  of  the 
body  are  called  Pepsin,  acting  in  an  acid  medium  from  the  gastric  juice. 
Trypsin,  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium  from  the  pancreatic  juice.  The 
Succus  entericus  is  said  to  contain  a  third  such  ferment. 

(3.)  Inversive,  which  convert  cane  sugar  or  saccharose  into  grape 
sugar  or  glucose.  Such  a  ferment  was  found  by  Claude  Bernard  in  the 
Succus  entericus  ;  and  probably  exists  also  in  the  stomach  mucus. 

(4.)  Ferments  which  act  upon  fats. — Such  a  body,  called 
Steapsin,  has  been  found  iu  pancreatic  juice. 

(5.)  Milk-curdling  ferments. — It  has  been  long  known  that 
rennet,  a  decoction  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf,  in  brine,  possessed 
the  power  of  curdling  milk.  This  power  does  not  depend  upon  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  since  the  curdling  will  take  place  in  a 
neutral  or  alkaline  medium  ;  neither  does  it  depend  upon  the  pepsin, 
as  pure  pepsin  scarcely  curdles  milk  at  all,  and  the  rennet  which 
rapidly  curdles  milk  has  a  very  feeble  proteolytic  action.  From  this 
and  other  evidence  it  is  believed  that  a  distinct  milk-curdling  ferment 
exists  in  the  stomach.  W.  Roberts  has  shown  that  a  similar  but 
distinct  ferment  exists  in  pancreatic  extract,  which  acts-  best  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  next  best  in  an  acid  medium,  and  worst  in  a  neutral 
medium.  The  ferment  of  rennet  acts  best  in  an  acid  medium,  and 
worst  in  an  alkaline,  the  reaction  -ceasing  if  the  alkalinity  be  more 
than  slight. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ferments,  many  others  most  likely  exist  in 
the  body,  of  which  the  following  are  tlie  most  important : 

(6.)  Fibrin-forming  ferment  (Schmidt),  (see  p.  73,  et  seq.), 
foimd  in  the  blood,  lymjjh  and  chyle. 

(7.)  A  ferment  which  converts  glycogen  into  glucose  in 
the  liver  ;  being  tlierefore  an  amyh)lytic  ferment. 

(8.)  Myosin  ferment. 

(6.)  Organic  no^i-nitrogenous  bodies  consist  of 
(i.)  Oii.H  AND  Fat.s. 

Most  oils  and  fats  are  mixtures  of  i)alinitin  C,,  Hjn,  0,.,  stearin 
€'57  H„o  0,„  and  olein  C„  Hjoj  0,,,  in  dill'erent  proportions.  They  are 
formed  by  tlie  union  of  fatty  acid  radicals  with  the  triatomic  alcohol, 
Glycerin  Cj       (0H).„  and  are  etherial  saKs  of  that  alcoliol.   Tlie  radicals 
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are  Cjg  Hg.,  0,  Cj,.  H.,i  0,  and  C'lg  H33  0,  respectively.  Human  fat  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  palviitin,  stearin,  and  olein,  of  Avhicli  the  two  former 
contribute  three-quarters  of  the  whole.  Olein  is  the  only  liquid  con- 
stituent. 

.  General  characteristics. — Insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol ; 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Colourless  and  tasteless  ; 
easily  decomposed  or  saponitied  by  alkalies  or  super-heated  steam  into 
glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids. 

Cholesteriii,  Co„  0,  is  the  only  alcohol  whicli  has  been  found  in 
the  body  in  a  free  state.  It  has  been  called  a  non-saponifiable  fat. 
It  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood  and  various  tissues,  and  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  gall-stones.  It  is  found  in  dropsical  fluids, 
especially  in  the  contents  of  cysts,  in  disorganised  eyes,  and  in  plants 
(especially  peas  and  beans).  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or 
benzol.  It  crystallises  in  white  feathery  needles.  See  also  under  the 
head  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile. 

Excrttin  (Marcet),  and  Stercorin  (Flint),  are  crystalline  fatty  bodies 
which  have  been  isolated  from  the  faeces. 

(2.)  Carbo-hydrates  or  Amyloids. 

Carbo-hydrates  are  bodies  composed  of  six  or  twelve  atoms  of  carbon 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  two  latter  elements  being  in  the 
proportion  to  form  water. 

Amyloses,  C,,  Hj„  O5,  Starch,  Dextrin,  Glycogen,  Ivulin,  Cellu- 
lose, Gum. 

Saccharoses,  C\.,  H^.,.  O,,,  Saccharose,  or  Cane  sugar.  Lactose,  Mal- 
tose, Melitose. 

Glucoses,      C|.       0,j,    Dextrose  or  Grape  sugar,  Laevulose  or 
Fruit-sugar,  Inosite,  Mannitose. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  : 

(a)  Starch  (C^  Hj^  Og)  which  is  contained  in  nearly  all  plants,  and 
in  many  seeds,  roots,  stems,  and  some  fruits. 

Characters. — It  is  a  soft  wliite  powder  composed  of  granules  having 
an  organised  structure,  consisting  of  granulose  (soluble  in  water)  con- 
tained in  a  coat  of  cellulose  (insoluble  in  water)  ;  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  granules  varying  according  to  the  source  whence  the  starch  has  been 
obtained. 

Tests.- — -It  is  insoluljle  in  cold  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether  ;  it  is 
soluble  after  boiling  for  some  time,  and  may  be  filtered,  in  consequence 
of  the  swelling  up  of  the  granulose,  which  bursts  the  cellulose  coat,  and 
becoming  free,  is  entirely  dissolved  in  water.  This  solution  is  a  solution 
of  soluble  starch  or  amydin. 

It  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  iodine,  which  disappears  on  heating 
and  returns  on  cooling. 

It  is  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar  by  diastase  or  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids. 
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(b)  Glycogen. 

Grlycogen,  usually  obtained  from  the  livers,  is  also  present  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  muscles  of  very  young  animals.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  con- 
siderable amount,  it  is  best  to  use  the  liver  of  a  rabbit.  The  animal  should 
be  large,  and  should  have  been  well  fed  on  a  diet  of  grain  and  sugar  for  some 
days,  or  even  weeks,  previously.  It  should  have  had  a  full  meal  of  grain, 
carrots,  and  sugar,  about  two  hours  before  it  is  killed,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
in  full  digestion.  The  rabbit  is  killed  either  by  decapitation,  or  by  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and  the  abdomen  is  then  rapidly  opened,  and  the  liver  is  torn  out,  is 
chopped  up  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  knife,  and  is  thrown  into  boiling 
water.  It  is  important  that  this  operation  should  be  performed  within  half  a 
minute  of  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  water  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  the  boiling  point.  The  liver  is  to  remain  in  the  hot  water  for  five 
minutes  ;  it  is  then  poured  into  a  mortar,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  is  again 
boiled  for  ten  minutes.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  1ind  the  filtrate  is  rapidly  cooled. 
The  albuminous  substances  in  the  cold  filtrate  are  precipitated  by  adding  potassio- 
mercuric  iodine  and  dilute  hydrogen  cbloride  alternately  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
is  produced.  The  mixture  is  tlien  stirred,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  five  minutes, 
and  is  filtered.  Alcohol  is  added  to  this  second  filtrate  until  glycogen  is  pre- 
cipitated, wh^'ch  occurs  after  about  60  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  has  been 
added.  The  preciijitate  is  then  filtered  off,  and  is  washed  with  weak  spirit, 
strong  spirit,  absolute  alcohol  (two  or  three  times),  and  finally  with  ether.  It  is 
then  dried  on  a  glass  plate  at  a  moderate  heat,  and,  if  pure,  should  remain  as  a 
white  amorphous  powder.  If  the  water  has  not  been  completely  removed,  the 
glycogen  will  form  a  gummy  mass  ;  in  this  case  it  must  again  be  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol. 

Properties. — It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  looks 
opalescent  ;  it  gives  a  port-wine  coloration  with  iodine,  which  dis- 
appears on  heating  and  returns  on  cooling. 

It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

It  exists  in  the  liver  during  life,  but  very  soon  after  death  is  changed 
into  sugar.  It  is  converted  into  sugar  by  diastase  ferments,  or  by  boiling 
with  dilute  acids. 

(c)  Dextrine. — This  substance  is  made  in  commerce  by  heating 
diy  potato-starch  to  a  temperature  of  400°.  It  is  also  produced  in  the 
process  of  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  diastase,  and  by  the 
salivary  and  pancreatic  ferments. 

Properties. — A  yellowish  amorphous  powder,  soluble  iu  ^^•ater,  but 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

It  con'esponds  almost  exactly  in  tests  with  glycogen  ;  ljut  one  variety 
(achroo-dextrine)  does  not  give  the  port-wine  coloration  with  iodine. 

(d)  Glucose  occurs  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
-  diabetic  urine,  in  the  blood,  etc. ;  it  is  tisually  obtained  from  grape- 
juice,  honey,  beetroot  or  carrots.    It  really  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric 
bodies,  Dextrose  or  grape-sugar,  Avhich  turns  a  ray  of  jiolarised  light  to 
the  right,  and  Lcevulo.se  or  fruit-sugar,  -which  turns  the  ruy  to  the  left. 

Properties. — It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  ;  not  so  sweet  as  cane-sugar; 
the  relation  of  its  sweetness. tf)  that  f)f  cane-sugar  is  as  3  to  5. 

It  is  not  so  ea.sily  charred  by  strong  .sulphuric  acid  as  cane-sugar. 
It  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Tests. — (i.)  Trommer's. — This  test  depends  upon  the  power  sugay 
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possesses  of  reducing  copper  salts  to  their  sub-oxide.  ■  It  is  done  in  the 
following  way  : — An  excess  of  caustic  potash  and  then  a  solution  of 
■copper  sulphate,  drop  by  drop,  is  added  to  the  solution,  containing  the 
sugar  in  a  test-tube,  as  long  as  the  blue  precipitate  which  forms  re- 
dissolves  on  shaking  the  tube.  The  upper  portion  of  the  fluid  is  then 
heated,  and  a  yellowish-brown  precijjitate  of  copper  suboxide  appears. 

(ii.)  Moore's. —  If  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  te,st-tube  is  boiled  with 
caustic  potash,  a  brown  coloration  appears. 

(iii.)  Fermentation. — If  a  solution  of  sugar  be  kept  in  the  warm 
plate  for  a  time  after  the  addition  of  yeast,  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.    (CeHj20u=  2C2H50H-t-2C02.) 

(iv.)  Bottcher's  test. — A  little  bismuth  oxide  or  subnitrate  and  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash  are  added  to  the  solution  in  a  test-tube,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  ;  the  solution  becomes  at  first  grey  and  then  black. 

(v.)  Picric  acid  test. — To  the  solution  about  a  fourth  of  its  brdk  of 
picric  acid  (saturated  solution)  and  an  equal  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
are  added,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  ;  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  very 
deep  coffee-brown. 

(e)  Lactose  is  contained  in  milk  (p.  386). 

Properties. — It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  glucose  ;  not  sweet,  and 
is  gritty  to  the  taste ;  but  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Under-, 
goes  alcoholic  fermentation  with  extreme  difficulty ;  gives  the  tests 
similar  to  glucose,  but  less  readily. 

'  (f)  Inosite.  —  Inosite  is  a  non-fermentible  variety  of  glucose 
occurring  in  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  in  beans  and 
other  plants.  It  crystallises  in  the  form  of  large  colourless  monoclinic 
tables,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
Inosite  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  solution  containing  it 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  by  then  adding  a  small  drop  of  a  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate,  and  afterwards  evaporating  carefully  to  dryness,  a 
yellowish-white  residue  is  obtained ;  on  fiuther  cautiously  heating,  the 
yellow  changes  to  a  deep  rose-colour,  which  disappears  on  cooling,  but 
reappears  on  heating.  If  the  inosite  be  almost  pure,  its  solution  may 
be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  After  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the 
residue  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride,  and  again 
evaporated,  yields  a  rose-red  coloration. 

(g)  Maltose  is  formed  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  glucose  by  the 
saliva  and  pancreatic  fluids.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  malt 
upon  starch  by  the  ferment  diastase,  and  in  the  formation  of  glucose 
from  starch.  It  is  converted  into  dextrine  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  dextro-rotatory  ;  ferments  with  yeast ;  reduces  cojDper  salts,  and 
crystallises  in  fine  needles. 

MoNATOMic  Fatty  Acids^ 

Foi-mic  CHo  0„,  acetic  Co  Hj  O2,  and  propionic  C3  Hg  Oj,  acids  are 
present  in  sweat,  but  normally  in  no  other  liuman  secretion.-  They 
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have  been  found  elsewhere  in  diseased  conditions.  Butyric  acid, 
C4  Hg  Oo,  is  found  in  sweat.  Various  others  of  these  acids  have  been 
obtained  from  blood,  muscular  juice,  foscps,  and  urine. 

Diatomic  Fatty  Acids. 

Lactic  acid,  C3  Hg  O3,  exists  in  a  free  state  in  muscle  plasma,  and 
is  increased  in  quantity  b}^  muscular  contraction,  is  never  contained  in 
healthy  blood,  and  when  j)resent  in  abnoi-mal  amount  seems  to  produce 
rheumatism. 

Oxalates  are  present  in  the  urine  in  certain  diseases,  and  after  drink- 
ing certain  carbonated  beverages,  and  after  eating  rhubarb,  &c. 

Aromatic  Series. 

Benzoic         .       .       .       .       .       .    C,  0„ 

Phenol     .       .       .       .       .       .    .  CgHoO' 

Benzoic  acid,  C3  Hg  0^,  is  always  found  in  the  urine  of  lierbivora, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  stale  human  urine.  It  does  not  exist  free 
elsewhere. 

Phenol. — Phenyl  alcohol  or  carbolic  acid  exists  iii  minute  quantity  in 
human  urine.    It  is  an  alcohol  of  the  aromatic  series. 

2.  Inorganic  Principles. 

The  inorganic  proximate  principles  of  the  human  Ixidy  are  numerous. 
They  are  derived,  for  the  most  part,  directly  from  food  and  drink,  and 
pass  through  the  system  imaltered.  Some  are,  however,  decomposed 
on  their  way,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  of  which  only  four-lifths  of  the 
quantity  ingested  are  excreted  in  the  same  form  ;  and  some  are  newly 
formed  within  the  body, — as  for  example,  a  part  of  the  sulphates  and 
carbonates,  and  some  of  the  water. 

Much  of  the  inorganic  saline  matter  found  in  the  body  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  its  structure, — as  necessary  in  its  way  as  albumin  or  any 
other  organic  principle  ;  another  part  is  important  in  regulating  or 
modifying  various  physical  processes,  as  absorption,  solution,  and  the 
like  ;  while  a  part  must  be  reckoned  only  as  matter,  which  is,  so 
to  speak,  accidentally  present,  whether  derived  from  the  food  or  the 
tissues,  and  which  will,  at  the  first  opportunity,  be  excreted  from  the 
body. 

Gases. — The  gaseous  matters  foimd  in  the  body  are  Oxygen,  Hy^ 
ilrofjen,  Nitrogen,  Carhwettcd  and  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  Carbonic 
acid.  The  first  three  luive  been  referred  to  (p.  827).  Carburetted 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  found  in  tlie  intestinal  canal.  Carbonic 
acid  is  present  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  and  is  excreted  in  large 
quantities  by  tlie  lungs,  and  in  very  minute  amount  by  the  skin.  .  It 
has  been  specially  considered  in  the  chapters  on  Respiration  and 
elsewhere. 
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Water,  the  most  abundant  of  the  proximate  principles,  ibnns  a 
large  proportion, — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  Its  relative  amount  in  some  of  the  principal  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (quoted  by  Dalton,  from 
Robin  and  Verdeil's  table,  compiled  from  various  authors)  : — 

Quantity  of  Water  ix  iooo  Parts. 


Teetli   100 

Bones  .       .       .       .       .    .  130 

Cartilage   550 

Muscles      .       .       .       .    .  750 

Ligament         ....  768 

Brain   789 

Blood   795 

Synovia       .        .        .        .    .  h'05 


Bile   880 

Milk   887 

Pancreatic  juice       .       .        .  900 

Urine .        ,       .       .       .    .  936 

Lymjjli    .....  960 

Gastric  juice       .       .        .    .  975 

Perspiration     ....  986 

Saliva .       .        .        .       .    .  995 


Uses  of  the  Water  of  the  Body. — The  importance  of  water  as 
a  constitTient  of  the  animal  body  may  be  assumed  from  the  preceding 
table,  and  is  sho\ra  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  by  its  Avithdrawal. 
If  any  tissue,  as  muscle,  cartilage,  or  tendon,  be  subjected  to  heat 
.sufficient  to  drive  off  the  greater  j^art  of  its  water,  all  its  characteristic 
physical  properties  are  destroyed ;  and  Avhat  was  previously  soft, 
elastic,  and  flexible,  becomes  hard  and  biittle,  and  horny,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable. 

In  all  the  iiuids  of  the  body — blood,  lymph,  &c., — water  acts  the 
part  of  a  general  solvent,  and  by  its  means  alone  circulation  of  nutrient 
matter  is  possible.  It  is  tlie  medium  also  in  Avliich  all  fluid  and  solid 
^.liments  are  dissolved  before  absorption,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
all,  except  gaseous,  excretory  products  are  removed.  All  tlie  various 
processes  of  secretion,  transudation,  and  nutrition,  depend  of  necessity 
on  its  presence  for  their  perfoimance. 

Source. — The  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  water  present  in  the  body 
is  taken  into  it  as  such  from  Avithout,  in  the  food  and  drink.  A  small 
amount,  however,  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  nnion  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  total  amount  taken  into 
the  body  every  day  is  about  4^  lbs.  ;  while  an  uncertain  quantity 
(perhaps  ^  to  |  lb.)  is  formed  by  chenucal  action  within  it. — 
(Dalton.) 

Loss. — The  loss  of  water  from  the  bod}'  is  intimately  connected 
with  excretion  from  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  loss  fi'om  these  various 
organs  may  be  thus  apportioned  (quoted  by  Dalton  from  A'arious 
observers). 

From  the  Alimentary  canal  (fseces)       ....      4  per  cent. 

,,         Lungs  20  ,, 

,,  Skin  (perspiration)  .  .  .  .  •  30  ,, 
Kidneys  (urine)   ,        .       .       .       .        .       .    .    46  ,, 
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Sodiiim  and  Potassium  Chlorides  are  present  iu  near.y  all 
parts  of  the  bodj'.  The  former  seems  to  be  especially  necessary, 
judging  from  the  instinctive  craving  for  it  on  the  part  of  animals  in 
whose  food  it  is  deficient,  and  from  the  diseased  condition  which  is 
consequent  on  its  withdrawal.  In  the  l)lood,  the  quantity  of  sodiiun 
chloride  is  greater  than  that  of  all  its  other  saline  ingredients  taken 
together.  In  the  muscles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  sodium 
chloride  is  less  than  that  of  the  chloride  of  potassium. 

Calcium  Fluoride,  in  minute  amount,  is  present  in  the  bones  and 
teeth,  and  traces  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  some  other  fluids. 

Calcium,  Potassium,  Sodium,  and  Magnesiimi  Phosphates 
are  found  in  nearl}'  everj"  tissue  and  fluid.  In  some  tissues — the  bones 
and  teeth — the  phosj)hate  of  calciunr  exists  in  very  large  amount  and 
is  the  principal  source  of  that  hardness  of  texture,  on  Avhich  the  proper 
performance  of  their  functions  so  much  depends.  The  phosphate  of 
calcium  is  intimately  incorporated  with  the  organic  basis  or  matrix, 
but  it  can  be  removed  by  acids  without  destroying  the  general  shajie 
of  the  bone  ;  and,  after  the  removal  of  its  inorganic  salts,  a  bone  is 
left  soft,  tough,  iind  flexible. 

Potassium  and  sodium  phosphates  with  the  carbonates,  maintain  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Calcium  Carbonate  occurs  in  bones  and  teeth,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  than  the  iDhosphate.  It  is  found  also  in  some  other 
parts.  The  small  concretions  of  the  internal  ear  (otoliths)  are  com- 
posed of  crystalline  calcium  carbonate,  and  form  the  only  example  of 
inorganic  ciystalline  matter  existing  as  such  in  the  body. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Carbonates  are  found  in  the  blood, 
and  some  other  fluids  and  tissues. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  and  Calcium  Sulphates  are  met  with 
in  small  amount  in  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

Silicon, — A  very  minute  quantity  of  nilica  exists  in  the  urine,  and 
in  the  blood.  Traces  of  it  have  been  found  also  in  bones,  hair,  and 
some  other  jDarts. 

Iron. — The  especial  place  of  iron  is  in  hremoglobin,  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  blood,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  ■  given  Avitli 
the  chemistry  of  the  blood.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  found,  in  very  small 
quantities,  in  the  ashes  of  bones,  muscles,  and  many  tissues,  and  in 
lymph  and  chyle,  albumin  of  serum,  fibrin,  Ijile,  milk,  and  other  fluids  ; 
and  a  salt  of  iron,  probably  a  phosphate,  exists  in  the  hair,  black 
pigment,  and  other  deeply  coloured  epithelial  or  horny  substances. 

Aluminium,  Manganese,  Copper,  and  Lead. — It  seems 
most  likely  that  in  the  human  ijody,  cojjpar,  maiKjancsiam,  aluminum, 
and  lead  are  merely  accidental  elements,  which,  being  taken  in  minute 
quantities  with  the  food,  and  not  excreted  at  once  with  the  fa)ces,  are 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  some  tissue  or  organ,  of  which,  however, 
they  form  no  necessary  part.  In  tlie  same  manner,  arsenic,  being 
absorbed,  may  be  deposited  in  the  liver  and  other  parts. 
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MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT  Avoirdupois'). 
(^Averages.") 


lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

8  ' 

Eecent  Skeleton 

21 

■  8 

Liver  .       ,      .       ,  . 

■3 

Muscles  and  Tendous  .  . 

77 

8 

Lungs  (both)  ,       .       .  . 

2 

10 

Skin   and  Subcutaneous 

Oesophagus .... 

i| 

tissue    .       .       ,  , 

16 

S 

Ovaries  (both)       .       ^  to 

Blood    .       .       .    .  II  to  14 

Pancreas  .... 

3 

f  Cerebrum  . 

2 

12 

iSalivaiy  Glands  (both  sides), 

_    .     1  Cerebellum    .  . 
iJrain  j  Po^js  and  Medulla 

5k 

lito 

2 

Stomach        ,       ,       ,  . 

7 

\     oblongata   ,  . 

I 

Spinal  Cord,  divested  of  its 

nerves  and  membranes  , 
Spleen    ,       ,       ,       ,  . 

ih 
7 

Eiicephalon     ,  . 

'J 
J 

Eyes  

i 

Suprarenal  Capsules  (both), 

Heart  

10 

4  to 

i 

Intestines,  small 

I 

"2 

Testicles  (both)     .  to 

2 

„       large   .       .  . 

I 

1 

Thyroid  body  and  remains 

Kidneys  (both)' 

lOi 

of  Thymus  gland  . 

a 
4 

Larynx,Trachea,and  larger 

Tongue  and  Hyoid  bone 

3 

Bronchi    .      .       ,  . 

25 

Uterus  (virgin)    ,       .  i  to 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  {Average). 


ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

Appendix  vei-miformis  3  to  - 

6 

Ligament  of  ovary 

14 

Bronchus  right  . 

li 

Meatus  auditorius  externus . 

li 

left  , 

2i 

Medulla  oblongata  , 

li 

Csecum  ... 

2i 

OSsophagus      .       .       .  . 

IQ 

Duct,  common  bile  . 

3 

Pancreas      ,       .       ,  . 

7 

J,        „       ejaculatory,  | 

to- 

I 

Pharynx  

4i 

„    of  Cowper's  gland 

a 

Rectum  .... 

8 

„    hepatic  . 

2 

Spinal  cord     .       .       .  . 

I 

5 

,,     nasal  .  . 

a 

Tubulus  seminiferus 

2 

3 

„     parotid  . 

2i 

Urethra,  male  .       .       .  . 

8 

,,  sub-maxillary 

2 

„      female  . 

14 

Epididymis 

If 

Ureter  

I 

4 

„  unravelled 

.  20 

Vagina       .       .       .    4  to 

6 

Eustachian  tube 

Vas  deferens    .      .      ,  . 

2 

Fallopian  tube 

3i 

Vesicula  seminalis 

2 

Intestine,  large       .       .  5 

to  6 

„         „  unravelled,  4  to 

6 

,,       small  . 

.  20 

Vocal  cord      ,      .       .  . 

I 

Ligament,  round,  of  uterus 

4i 
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SIZES  OF  VAREOUS  HISTOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  TISSUES. 
Areraffr  tiize  hi  fractiuns  of  an  inch. 


—I—  to  ' 

jU<KJU  15UUU 


Air-cells,  ^  to  jL. 
Blood-cells  (red),  ^  (breadth). 
»  mfeo  (thickness). 

„  (colourless), 
Canaliculus  of  bone,  j^i^  (width). 
Capillary  blood-vessels,  ^  (lui\e)  lo 

1500  (IJone). 
Cartilage-cells  (nuclei  of),  ^^l. 
Chyle-molecules, 
Cilia,  sifeo  to  (length). 
Cones  of  retina  (at  yellow  spot),  ^igg 

to  loonr,  (width). 
(Jonnective-tissuo  fibi'ils, 

(width). 
Dentine-tubules,  (width). 
Enamel- fibres,  (width). 
End-bulbs,  iji,.  - 
Epithelium 
columnar  (intestine),  r^^^,  (length) 
spheroidal  (hepatic),  ^  to  Jg. 
squamous  (peritoneum)  j^Jj^j  (width), 
(mouth), 
II  (skin), 
Elastic  (ycl.)  fibres, ^^,to  (wide) 
Fat-cells,  ^  to 
<rerminal  vescicle,  ^.J^. 
spot,  5,i^. 

Glands 

gastric     to  j'q  (length). 
„  ji,  to  (width). 
Liebcrkuhn's  (small  intestines) 

to  (length). 
Liebcrkuhn's  (small  intestine), 

(width). 
I'eyer's  (follicles),     to  J^. 
."^wcat,  (width). 

.,     in  axilla,  J,  to  |  (width). 


Haversian  canals,  to  (width). 
Lacunse  (bone),  (length). 

3Sx3  (width). 

Macula  lutea. 

Malpighian  bodies  (kidney),  iJg. 

corpuscles  (spleen),  jijto  3I 
Muscle  (striated),     to  (width). 
„     -cell  (plain),  ^to^  (length). 


to  5^  (width). 


lUU 


Nerve-corpuscles  (brain),  ^ 

.,    -fibres  (medullated)        to  -j^l,-, 
(width), 
(non-medullated)  lo 
(width). 

Ovum,  -^.^g 

Pacinian  bodies,     to  jL.  (length). 

„      ^  to  i.  (width). 
Papillaj  of  skin  (palm),  ^  to 
(length).  , 
,,       ,,   (face),  ~j  to  ,, 
,,       tongue  (circumvallate), 
to  JL  (width), 
(fungiform),  ^  to  n'j 
(width). 
(filiform),J-,(length). 
Pigment-cells  of  choroid  (hexagonal). 
 i_ 

itxo' 

gi-anules, 
Spermatazoon,  ji-,  to  ^  (length). 
„         head,  jijg  ,, 

wkTo  (width). 
Touch-corpuscles,  (length). 
Tubuli  seminiferi,  jig  to  (vvidtli). 

„     uriniferi,  nfc. 
Villi,  5I,  to  i  (length). 
„    5I0  to (width). 


MPrrillCAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  COMMON  MEASURES. 

.Metre    .    .    =    39?  inches  (about).      Gramme   .      =  15,}  grains  (nearly), 
i.'cntimetrc    =       j;  inch  (nearly).       Centigramme  =    20  g'ain  (about). 
Millimetre     =      ^'3  „        „  Milligramme  =  „  „ 

Litre    —    about     pint  (351  oz.). 

3  I 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

A.— VEKTEBEATA. 

Mammalia  Typical  Examples. 

Houodelphla 

Primates   Man,  ape. 

Cheiroptera   Bat. 

Insectivora   Hedgehog. 

Carnivora   Cat,  dog,  bear. 

Proboscidea   Elephant. 

Hyracoidea   Hyrax. 

Ungulata   Horse,  sheep,  pig. 

Sirenia  .   Dugong. 

Cetacea   Whale. 

Eodentia       .       .       .       .       .    .  Rabbit,  rat. 

Edentata    .       .       ....  Armadillo. 

Didelphia    .   Kangaroo. 

Ornithodelphia   Duck-billed  platypus. 

AVES. 

Carinatse   Fowl,  duck. 

Batitaa   Ostrich. 

Reptilia 

Crocodilia   Crocodile. 

Ophidia   .  Snake. 

Chelonia     .       .       .       .       .       .    .  Tortoise. 

liacertilia    Lizard. 

Amphibia 

Anura    Frog. 

TJrodela   Newt. 

Pisces   Lamprey,  shark,  cod. 


B.— INVERTEBRATA. 

MOLLUSCA 

Odontophora  Whelk,  snail. 

Lamellibranchiata  .       .       .    .    Mussel,  oyster. 

Brachiopoda  '  Terebratula. 

Polyzoa  Sea  mat. 

Artheopoda 

Crustacea   Lobster. 

Arachnida   Scorpion,  spider. 

Insecta   Bee,  fly. 

Myriapoda   Centipede. 


ECHINODBRMATA 


Sea  stare. 
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INVEUTEBRATA  (eontimwd). 

Vermes 

Annelida 

Platylielminthes 

Nemathelminthes 

t'tELENTERATA 

Actinozoa 
Hydxozoa 

I'ROTOZOA         .        .        .  . 


Typical  E.vaiiqylci^. 

.  Eartluvorni. 

.  Tapeworm,  fluke. 

.  Round-worm,  thread-' 

.  Sea  anemone. 

.  Hydra. 

.  Amoeba,  Vorlicella. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Abdominal  muscles,  action  of  in  respira- 
tion, 208 

Aberration, 
chromatic,  681 
spherical,  680 

Abomasum,  281 

Absorbents.    See  Lymphatics.  * 
Absorption,  341 

by  blood-vessels,  356 

by  lacteal  vessels,  355 

by  lymphatics,  ib. 

conditions  for,  360 

by  the  skin,  401 

process  of  osmosis,  ib. 

rapidity  of,  359 

See  Chyle,  Lymph,  Lymphatics,  I.ao- 
teals. 

Accelerator  centre,  563 
Accidental  elements  in  human  body,  847 
Accommodation  of  eye,  669  ' 
Acids,  organic,  844 
ftcetic,  ib. 

in  gastric  juice,  288 
Acid-albumin,  289,  831 
Acini  of  secreting  glands,  337 
Actinic  rays,  695 

Addison's  disease,  446  | 
Adenoid  tissue,  40  i 
Adipose  tissue,  42.    See  Fat.  I 

development,  43  ! 

situations  of,  42 

structure  of,  42  i 
Adrenals,  444 
After-birth,  765 
After-sensations, 

taste,  634 

touch,  627  I 

vision,  685 
Aggregate  glands,  377 
Agminate  glands,  300 
Air, 

atmosplieric,  composition  of,  213 
breathing,  209 
complemental,  ib. 
reserve,  ib. 


Ammoxia. 

Air,  VDiiliiutcd. 
residual,  209 
tidal,  ib. 

changes  by  breathing,  214 

quantity  breathed,  210 

transmission  of  sonorous  vibrations 

through,  C49 
in  tympanum,  for  lieariug,  652  et  seq. 
undulations  of,  conducted  by  external 

car,  649 
Air-cells,  199 

Air-tubes,  1(13.    See  Bronchi. 
Albumin,  830 
acid,  289,  831 

action  of  gastric  fluid  on,  ib. 

alkali,  831 
characters  of,  ib. 
chemical  composition  of,  829 
derived,  831 
egg,  830 
native,  ib. 
serum,  89 

tissues  and  secretions  in  which  it 

exists,  830 
of  blood,  89 
Albuminoids,  826 
Albiuninous  substances,  828 
absorption  of,  334 
action  of  gastric  fluid  on,  288 
of  liver  on,  329 
of  jianorens  on,  311 
Alcoholic  drinks,  enoct  on  respiratory 

changes,  215 
Alimentary  canal,  275,  340 

dcvcloiuncnt  of,  793 
Alkali-albumin,  831 
AUaiitoin,  423,  839 
Allanlois,  75S 
Alloxan,  420 
Aluminium,  847 
Ammonia, 

cyanalc  of,  isomeric  with  urea,  417, 
838 

exhaled  from  lungs,  217 
iM'ate  of,  4 1 
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Amnios. 

Amnion,  755,  757 

fluid  of,  757 
Amoeba,  4 

Amoeboid  movements,  84 
cells,  A 

colourless  corpuscles,  84 

cornea-cells,  340 

protoplasm,  4 

Tradescantia,  5 
Amphioxus,  767 
Ampulla,  644 
Am}-loids  or  Starches,  812 

action    of    pancreas  and  intestinal 
glands,  312,  332 
of  saliva  on,  269 
Amylopsiu,  312,  841 
Amyloses,  842 
Anabolic  nerves,  715 
Anacrotic  wave,  160 
Anastomoses  of  mustular  libi  cs  of  heart, 
114 

of  nei'ves,  516 

of  veins,  179 

in  erectile  tissues,  186 
Anelectrotonus,  489 
Angle,  optical,  689 
Anguhis  opticus  sen  visorius,  ib. 
Animal  heat,  361.    /S'«'IIeat  and  Tem- 
perature. 
Animals,  distinctive  character?,  1 1 
Antialbumose,  312 
Antihelix,  640 
Antipeptone,  312 
Antitragus,  640 
Anus,  339 
Aorta,  118 

development,  678 

pressure  of  blood  in,  166 

valves  of,  117 
action  of,  134 
Aphasia,  587 
Apnooa,  233 

Appendices  epiploica^,  306 
Appendix  vermiformis,  305 
Aquajductus, 

cocbleaj,  645 

vestibuli,  644 
j\.queous  humour,  670 
Arachnoid,  535 
Arches,  visceral,  769 
Area  germinativa,  746 

opaca,  ill. 

pellucida,  ib. 

vasculosa,  755 
Areolar  tissue,  38 
Arsenic,  847 
Arteii  il  tension,  163 
Arteries,  118 

circulation  in,  152 
velocity  of,  181 

distribution,  118 

muscular  contraction  of,  151 

(■fleet  of  cold  on,  155 


13ASS. 

A  rteries — con  timicd. 
effect  of  division,  ib. 
elasticity,  152 

purposes  of,  153 
muscularity,  154 

governed  by  nervous  system,  168 
purposes  of,  155 
nerves  of,  168 

nervous  system,  influence  of,  ib. 
oflSce  of,  ib. 

pressure  of  blood  in,  163 
pulse,  156.    See  Pulse, 
rhytlimic  contraction,  154  ct  ccq. 
structure,  ii"]  et  scq. 
distinctions  in  large  and  small  ar- 
teries, ib. 
systemic,  118 
tone  of,  169 
umbUical,  785 
velocity  of  blood  in,  181 
Articulate  sounds,  classification  of,  508 

See  Vowels  and  Consonants. 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  498 

eflect  of  approximation,  499 
movements  of,  ib. 
I      muscle,  499 
Asphyxia,  233 
]      causes  of  death  in,  235 
experiments  on,  236 
symptoms,  233 
.Vstigmatism,  679 
:  Atmospheric  air,  213    Sie  Air. 
I      pressure  in  relation  to  respiration.  202 
Auditor}'  canal,  648  et  scq. 

function,  ib. 
Auditory  centre,  597 
Auditory  nerve,  643 
distribution,  ib. 
efl'eets  of  irritation  of,  656 
fits,  753 
Auerbacn  s  plexus,  298 
I  Auricles  of  heart,  no,  112 
\      action,  131 

capacity,  1 14 
!      development,  777 
;      dilatation,  145 

force  of  contraction,  ib. 
I  Automatic  action,  534 
cerebrum,  578 

medulla  oblongata,  561  cl  scq. 
respirator}',  562 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve-fibre,  513 


B. 

Ilacterium  lactis,  387 

Harytonc  voice,  505 

liascment-membrane, 
of  mucous  membranes,  376 
of  secreting  membranes,  372 
1  Eass  voice,  504 
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Battery. 

Battery,  Dauiell's,  464 
Benzoic  acid,  420,  845 
Bicuspid  viilve,  112 
Bidder's  gimglia,  147 
Bile,  320 

antiseptic  power,  328 

colouring-  matter,  321 

composition  of,  320 

digestive  propeilies,  327 

cxcrementitious,  325 

fat  made  capable  of  absorption  b)-, 

,  327 

functions  in  digestion,  325 
mixture  with  ch}  me,  328 
mucus  in,  323 
natural  purgative,  328 
process  of  secretion,  323 
quantity,  325 
re-absorption,  329 
salts,  321 

secretion  and  flow,  323 
secretion  in  foetus,  323  ' 
tests  for,  321,  322 
uses,  325 

Bilifulvin,  Biliprasin,  Bilirubin,  Bili- 

verdin,  321,  839 
Bilin.  320 

preparation  of,  321 

re-absorption  of,  326 
Bioplasm,  3.    Sco  Protoplasm. 
Bladder,  urinary,   410     Sec  L'rinarv 

Bladder. 
Blastema.    Sec  Protoplasm. 
Blastodermic  membrane,  744 
Bleeding,  effects  of,  on  blood,  loi 
Blind  spot,  713 
Blood,  65 

albumin,  88 

arterial  and  venous,  10 1 
bufiy  coat,  68 
chemical  composition,  87 
coagulation,  65  ei  scq. 
colour,  65 

changed  by  respiration,  220 
colouring  matter,  99  cl  hci/. 
colouring  matter,  relation  to  that  of 

bile,  322 
composition,  chemical,  87 

variations  in,  lOO 
(•orpusclea  or  cells  of,  79.    See  Blood 
corpuscles. 

red,  80 

white,  83 
crystals,  95 
cupped  clot,  68 
development,  102 
extractive  matters,  90 
fatty  matters,  ib. 
fibnnc,  68 

separation  of,  68 
formation  in  liver,  103 

in  Bpl(!en,  439 
gases  of,  92 


Bone. 

Blood — continued. 
liajmoglobin,  94 
hepatic,  102 
menstrual,  733 
odour  or  halitus  of,  65 
portal,  characters  of,  102 

purification  of  by  liver,  325 
quantity,  15 
reaction,  65 

relation  of,  to  lymph,  354 
saline  constituents,  91 
serum  of,  88 
compared  with  secretion  of  serous 
membrane,  354 
specific  gi'avity,  65 
splenic,  102 

structural  composition,  79 
temperature,  65 
uses,  106 

of  various  constituents,  ih. 
variations  of,  in  different  circum- 
stances, 100 

in  different  parts  of  body,  loi 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  79 
action  of  reagents  on,  81 
chemical  composition,  90 
development,  104,  774 
disintegration  and  removal,  439 
method  of  counting,  86 
rouleaux,  81 
sinking  of,  68 
specific  gravity,  80 
stroma,  ib. 

tendency  to  adhere,  81 

varieties,  80 

vertebrate,  various,  82 
Blood-corpuscles,  white,  83 

amoeboid  movements  of,  84 

derivation  of,  105 

formation  of,  in  spleen,  106,  439 

locomotion,  84 
Blood-crystals,  95 
Blood-pressure,  163 

influence  of  vaso-motor  system  of.  168 

variations,  167 
Blood-vessels, 

absorption  by,  356 

circumstances  influencing,  360 
difference  from  l3'mi)hatic  absorp- 

tioii,  3.S5 
osmotic  character  of,  356 
ranidity  of,  359 
development,  774 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  170 
Bone,  49 

canaliculi,  52 
cancellous,  50 
chemical  composition,  49 
compact,  50 
development,  55  el  ,ieq. 
functions,  64 
Haversian  canals,  52 
lacuntp,  52 
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Boae,  continued. 

lamelloe,  54 

marrow,  50 

medullary  canal,  ib. 

periosteum,  51 

structure,  50 

growth,  64 
Branchial  clefts,  769 
Brain.     Sec    Cerebellum,  Cerebrum, 
Pons,  etc. 

adult,  576 

amphibia,  lb. 

i'pes,  577^ 

birds,  576 

capillaries  of,  185 

child,  576 

circulation  of  blood  in,  184 

convolutions,  569 

development,  787 

female,  576 

fish,  575 

gorilla,  577 

idiots,  570 

lobes,  569 

male,  576 

niammalia,  ib. 

orang,  578 

proportion  of  water  in,  846 

quantity  of  blood  in,  186 

rabbit,  576 

reptiles,  ib. 

weight,  ib. 
relative,  575 
Breathing,  190.    See  Eespiration. 
Breatliing-air,  209 

Bronchi,  arrangement  and  eti'ucture  of, 
193 

Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  202 
Brunner's  glands,  300 
Buffy  coat,  formation  of,  68 
Bulbus  arteriosus,  778 
Burdach's  column,  543 
Bursa?  mucosfe,  373 
Butyric  acid,  288 


C. 

Caecum,  304 

Calcification  compared  with  ossillcation, 
63 

Calcium,  827 
fluoride,  841 
phosphate,  ib. 
carbonate,  ib. 
Calculi,  biliar^\  containing  cholesterin, 

842  ' 
Calyces  of  tlu;  kidney,  403 
Canal,  alimentary.  Sec  Stomach,  lutes- 
tine,  etc. 
external  auditory,  640 

function  of,  649 
spiral,  of  cochlea,  645 


I  Cartilaof.. 

Canaliculi  of  bone,  52 
Canalis  membranaeeus,  645 
Canals,  Haversian,  52 

portal,  316 

semicirculai-,  644 

I'unctiou  of,  654 
Cancellous  texture  of  bone,  50 
Capacity  of  chest,  vital,  2og 

of  heart,  114 
Capillaries,  123 

circulation  in,  174 
rate  of,  182 

contraction  of,  177 

development,  774 

diameter  of,  120 
I      influence  of  on  circulation,  178 
j      lymphatic,  345 

network  of,  124 

number,  126 

passage  of  corpuscles  through  walls 
I         of,  17s 

pressure  m,  198 

resistance  to  now  of  blood  in,  176 

still  layer  in,  175 

structure  of,  123 

of  lungs,  123 
1      of  stomach,  285 

external,  589 

internal,  588 
Capsule  of  (jlisson,  316 
Capsules,  Malpighian,  408 
Carbon,  827 

Carbonic  acid  in  atmosphere,  213 
in  blood,  100 
etfect  of,  227 
exhaled  from  skin,  400 
increase  of  in  breathed  air,  214 
in  lungs,  218 

in  relation  to  heat  of  bod}-,  364 
Carbonates,  847 

Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  action  of, 
396 

sphincter  of,  ib. 
relaxation  in  vomiting,  ib. 
Cardiac  revolution,  137 
Cardiograph,  141 
Cardio-inhibitory  centre,  563 
Carnivorous  animals,  food  of,  281 

sense  of  smell  in,  639 
Carotid  gland,  447 
Cartilage,  45 

articular,  46 

cellular,  47 

chondrin  obtained  from,  49 
classification,  45 
development,  49 
elastic,  47 

fibrous,  (6.    /Sftf  Fibre -cartilage. 

hyaline,  45 

matrix,  45 
I      ossification,  57 
I      perichrondrium  of,  55 
I      structure,  45 


Cahtilage. 

Cartilage — continued. 

temporary,  47 

uses,  49 

varieties,  45 
Cartilage  of  external  ear,  used  in  hear- 
ing, 649 
Cartilages  of  larjiix,  498 
Casein,  831.    See  Milk. 
Cauda  equina,  535 
Caudate  ganglion  corpuscles,  5 1 7 

nucleus,  588 
Cause  of  fluidity  of  living  blood,  77 
Cells,  2 

abrasion,  11 

amujboid,  4 

blood,  79.    Sec  Blood-corpuscles, 
cartilage,  45 

chemical  transformation,  1 1 
ciliated,  28 
classification,  16 
decay  and  death,  ir 
definition  of,  2 

epithelium,  21.    <SW' Epithelium. 

fission,  8,  10 

formative,  746 

functions,  4  et  seq. 

gemmation,  8,  10 

gustatory,  633 

lacunar  of  bone,  153 

modes  of  connection,  19 

nutrition,  6 

olfactory,  636 

pigment,  22 

reproduction,  8 

segmentation,  14 

btructure,  18  ct  acq. 

transformation,  11 

varieties,  16 

vegetable,  13 
distinctions  from  animal  cells,  13 
Cellular  cartilage,  47 
Cement  of  teeth,  261 
Centres,    nervous,    &c.     Sec  Nerve- 
centres. 

of  ossification,  63 
Centrifugal  ncrve-fibrea,  520 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  tb. 
Cerebellum,  592 

co-ordinating  function  of,  595 

cross-action  of,  595 

effects  of  injury  of  crura,  ib. 
of  removal  of,  594 

functions  of,  ib. 

in  relation  to  sensation,  595 
to  motion,  ib. 
to  muscular  sense,  596 

structure  of,  593 
Corcl)ral  circulation,  194 

hemispheres,  568.  Sec  Cerebrum. 
Cerebral  nerves,  568 

third,  ib. 
effects  of  irritation  andiiijury  of,  ih. 
relation  of  to  iris,  600 
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'  Chondbin. 

,  Cerebral  nerves — continued. 
fourth,  601 
fifth,  601 

distribution  of,  ih.  , 
efl'ect  of  division  of,  602 
'         influence  of, 

on  muscles  of  mastication,  602 
I  on  organs  of  special  sense,  605 

et  seq. 

relation  of,  to  nutrition,  605 
resemblance  to  spinal  nerves,  601 
sensory  function  of  greater  division  of 

fifth,  602 
sixth,  606 

communication  of,wiih  sympathetic, 
ib. 

seventh,  607.    See  Facial  Nerve. 

ninth,  608 

tenth,  610 

eleventh,  614, 

twelfth,  615 
j  Cerebration,  unconscious,  581 
!  Cerebrin,  837 

;  C'erebro-cerebellar  fibres,  ^90 
!  Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  relation  to  circula- 
tion, 186 

;  Cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  528  et 
seq. 

1         See  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  etc. 
I  Cerebrum,  its  structure,  574 
1      chemical  composition,  575 

convolutions  of,  569  et  acq. 

crura  of,  565 

development,  787 

distinctive  character  in  man,  578 

eft'ects  of  injury,  578 

removal,  579 

electrical  stimulation,  584 

functions  of,  578 

grey  matter,  574 
i      in  relation  to  speech,  586 
i      other  parts,  568 

localization  of  functions,  580 

structure,  573  et  seq. 

unilateral  action  of,  579 

white  matter,  575 
'  Cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  393 
I  Characteristics  of  organic  compounds, 
i  828 

I  Chemical  composition  of  the  human 

body,  827 
i  Chest,  its  cai)acity,  202 
!         contrnction  of  in  expiration,  203 
j         enlargement  of  in  ins])initioii,  202 
Chest-notes,  506 
Chcyne-Stokes'  breathing,  233 
Chlorine,  827 
in  human  body,  827 
in  urine,  424 
Cholesterin,  842 

in  bile,  322 
Cholctclin,  421,  840 
Chondrin,  836 
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Chokda. 

Chorda  dorsalis,  749 
Chorda  tympani,  271  ct  seq. 
Chorda;  tendinea;,  1 16 

aiilion  of,  133 
Chorion, 

false,  759 

true,  754 

villi  of,  759 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  662 

blood-vessels,  ib. 
Choroidal  fissure,  740 
Chromatic  aberration,  681 

Chyle,  353 

absorption  of,  355 

analysis  of,  354 

coagulation  of,  ih. 

compared  with  lymph,  353 

corpuscles  of,  354.    iSee  Ch3-le-cor- 
pusL'les. 

fibrin  of,  354 

forces  propelling,  348 

molecular  base  of,  353 

quantity  found,  354 

relation  of,  to  blood,  ib. 
C'hyle-coi-puscles,  374 
Chyme,  288 

absorption  of  digested  parts  of,  334 

changes  of  in  intestines,  334  el  neq. 
Cilia,  28 

Ciliary  epithelium,  28 

function  of,  29  » 
Ciliar)'  motion,  29 

nature  of,  29 
Ciliary-muscles,  673 

action  of  in  adaptation  to  distances, 

675 

Ciliary  processes,  667 
Circulation  of  blood,  106 

action  of  heart,  131 

agents  concerned  in,  188 

arteries,  152 

brain,  184 

capillaries,  174 

course  of,  106  et  seq. 

discovei-y,  189 

erectile  structures,  186 

foetal,  783 

forces  acting  in,  188 

influence  of  respiration  on,  228 

peculiarities  of,  in  diffiirent  parts, 
184 

portal,  316 

proofs,  188 

pulmonary,  219 

systemic,  106 

in  veins,  178 
velocity  of,  180 
Circumvallatc  papilla;,  632 
Claustrum,  589 
Claviculi  of  Gagliardi,  55 
Clefts,  visceral,  769 
Clitoris,  723 

development  of,  804 


COBDS. 

Cloaca,  802 

Clot  or  coagulum  of  blood,  67 
8ce  Coagulation. 

of  chyle,  354 
Coagulation  of  blood,  67 
absent  or  retarded,  75 
conditions  affecting,  75 
theories  of,  78 

of  chyle,  354 

of  lymph,  lb. 
Coat,  buft'y,  68 
Coats  of  arteries,  loi 
Coccygeal  gland,  447 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  (344 

office  of,  655 
Cohnheim's  fields,  ^52 
Cold-blooded  animals,  363 

extent  of  reflex  movements  in,  549 

retention  of  muscular  irritability  in, 
466 
Colloids,  360 
Colon,  304 
Colostrum,  386 
Colour-blindness,  697 
Colouring  matter, 

of  bile,  321 

of  blood,  94 

of  urine,  420 
Colours,   optical  phenomena    of,  695 

ct  .icq. 
Columns;  carnca;,  116 
Columnar  epithelium,  26 
Coniplcniental  air,  209 

colours,  695  ct  seq. 
Compounds,  828 

inorganic,  846 

organic,  828 
Concha,  672 

use  of,  079 
Conducting  paths  in  cord,  546 
Cones  of  retina,  603 
Coni  vasculosi,  724 
Conjunctiva,  660 
Connective  tissues,  33 

classification,  33 

corpuscles  of,  ib. 

fibrous,  36 

gelatinous,  39 

retiform,  40 

varieties,  33 
Consonants,  ^08 

varieties  ot,  ib. 
Contralto  voice,  504 
Control  centres,  563 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  569  ct  seq. 
Co-ordination  of  movements,  office  of 

cerebellum  in,  595 
Copper,  an  accidental  clement  in  the 

body,  847 
Cord,  S])inal.    See  Spinal  Cord. 

umbilical,  765 
Cords,  tendinous,  in  heart,  116 

vocal.    See  Vocal  Cords. 
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CoilIUM. 

Corium,  300 
Cornea,  601 
corpuscles,  662 
nerves,  ib. 
structure,  ih. 
Corpora  Arantii,  1 1 7 
gcuk'ulata,  568 
(luadrigcmiua,  ib. 

their  function,  ib. 
striata,  588 

tlieir  function,  ^91 
Corj)us  callosuni,  569 
cavernosum  penis,  186 
dentatum 

of  cerebellum,  593 
of  olivarj-  body,  560 
luteum,  734 

of  human  female,  ib. 
of  mammalian  animals,  ib. 
of  menstruation    and  pi-egnaucy 
compared,  736 
spongiosum  urethne,  186 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  79.    See  Blood- 
corpuscles, 
of  connective  tissue,  34. 
Zimmennan,  442 
Correlation  of  life  with  other  forces,  804 
Cortical  substance  of  kidney,  402 

of  l)-mphatic  glands,  345 
Corti's  rods,  646 

office  of,  656 
Costal  types  of  respiration,  206 
Coughing,  influence  on  circulation  in 
veins,  231 
mechanism  of,  223 
Cowper's  glands,  728 
Cranial  nen-es.    Sec  Cerebral  nerves. 
Cranium,  development  of,  766 
Crassameiitum,  67 

Crescents  of  Gianuzzi.    See  Semihines 

of  Heidenhain. 
Crico-arytenoid  muscles,  499 
Cricoid  cartilages,  498 
Crossed  pyramidal  tract,  542 

paralysis,  1^65 
Crura  cerebrlli, 

effect  of  dividing,  595  ct  seq. 
of  ini  fating,  ib. 
cerebri,  565 
their  otti  :e,  566 
Cnista,  565 
Crustn  petrnsa,  257 
Crystallin,  832 
Crystalline  lens,  668 

in  relafion  to  vision  at  different 
distances,  671 
Crystalloids,  360 
blood,  94  nt.  Keq. 
C'uhic  feet  of  air  for  rooms,  228 
Cii|)i)ed  appcnrnnce  of  lilood-dot,  68 
Curdling  ferments,  312 
Currents  of  action,  486 
ascending,  487 


Development. 

Currents  of  action — continued. 

continuous,  464 

descending,  487 

induced,  465 

muscle,  459 

natural,  460 

negative  variation,  486 

nerve,  ib. 

polarising,  487 

rest,  486 
Curves,  Traube-Hering's,  232 
Cuticle.    iSce Epidennis,  Epithelium. 

of  hair,  394 
Cutis  vera,  390 
Cystic  duct,  319 
Cystin  in  urine,  425 


D. 

Daltonism,  697 
])anieirs  battery,  464 
Decidua, 

mensti  ualis,  733 

reflexa,  762 

serotina,  ib. 

vera,  ib. 

Decomposition,  tendency  of  animal  com- 
pounds to,  827 
Decomposition -products,  836 
Decussation  of  fibres  in  medulla  ob- 
longata, ^57,  558 
in  spinal  cord,  541 
of  optic  nerves,  597 
Defa'cation,  mechanism  of,  339 

influence  of  spinal  cord  on,  553 
Deglutilion,  279.    See  Swallowing. 
Dentine,  255 
Depressor  neiTG,  170 
Deri\'ed  albumins,  835 
Derma,  390 

Descendens  noiii  nerve,  615 
Descemet's  membrane,  (,6i 
Development,  740 
of  organs,  766 

alimentary  canal,  793 

arteries,  778 

blood,  102  ri  scq. 

blood-vessels,  778 

bone,  55 

brain,  787 

capillaries,  774 

cranium,  766 

ear,  792 

embryo,  74O 

extremities,  771 

eye,  790 

face  and  visceral  arches,  769 
heart,  773 
liver,  8o<) 
lungs,  796 

medulla  oblongata,  787 
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Development. 

Development — contin  tied. 
muscle,  453,  455 
nerves,  785 
nervous  s)'stem,  Ui. 
nose,  793 

organs  of  sense,  790 
pancreas,  796 
pituitary  body,  798 
respiratory  apparatus,  796 
salivary  glands,  795 
spinal  cord,  786 
teeth,  258 

vascular  system,  772 
A  eins,  781 

vertebral  column  and  cranium,  766 
visceral  arches  and  clefts,  769 
of  Wolffian  bodies,  urinary  apparatus 
and  sexual  organs,  797 

Dextrin,  843 

Diabetes,  331 

Diapedcsis  of  blood-corpuscles,  175 
Diaphragm, 
action  of,  on  abdominal  viscera,  208 

in  inspiration,  203 

in  various  respiratory  acts,  208 

in  vomiting,  295 
Diastase  of  liver,  330 
Diastole  of  heart,  131 
Dicrotous  pulse,  160 
Diet- 
daily,  249 

mixed,  necessity  of,  239  ct  scq. 
Diffusion  of  gases  in  respu'ation,  218 
Digestion,  250 

in  the  intestines,  333  cl  scq. 

in  the  stomach,  2S6 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  338 

of  stomach  after  deatli,  294 

Si'f  Gastric  fluid,  Food,  Stomach. 
Dilatation  of  pupil,  562 
Diplopia,  701 

Direct  cerebellar  tract,  543 

pyramidal  tract,  542 
Direction  of  sounds,  perception  of,  657 
Discus  proligerus,  719 
Disdiaclasts,  452 

Distance,  adaptation  of  eye  to,  763 

of  sounds,  how  judged  of,  658 
Distinctness  of  vision,  liow  secured,  680 
ct  scq. 

Divisions  of  functions,  14 
Dorsal  laminre,  750 
Double  hearing,  659 

vision,  600 
Dreams,  582 

Drowning,  cause  of  death  in,  236 
Ductless  glands,  436 
Ducts  of  Cuvicr,  782 
Ductus  arteriosus,  780 

venosus,  789 

closure  of,  780 
Duodenum,  297 


EriUEiiMis. 

Duration  of  impressions  on  retina,  687 

intestinal  digestion,  338 
Duveme3''8  glands,  723 
Dyspnoea,  233 


E. 

Ear,  640 
I      bones  or  ossicles  of,  642 
!        function  of,  652 
development  of,  792 
external,  640 

function  of,  649 
internal,  642 

function  of,  654 
middle,  641 
function  of,  649 
Ectopia  vesicae,  435 
Efferent  nerve  fibres,  52 
vessels  of  kidnej',  412 
Egg-albumin,  830 
Elastic  cartilage,  47 
fibres,  35 
tissue,  37 
Elastin,  36,  836 
I  Elastic  after-vibration,  470 
1  Electricity, 

in  muscle,  457 
nerve,  486 
retina,  688 
Electrodes,  460 
Electrotonus,  488 

Elementary  substances  in  the  luiman 
body,  S27 
accidental,  847 

Erabr)  o,  740  ct  scq.    Sec  Development. 

Embryonic  shield,  747 

Emmetropic  i^ye,  678 

Emotions,  connection  of  with  cerebral 
hemispheres,  578 

Emulsitication,  312 

Enamel  of  teeth,  257 

Enamel  organ,  258 

End-bulbs,  524 
I  End-plates,  motorial,  455 
i  Endocardium,  115 

Endohnnpli,  644 
,      function  of,  654 

Endomysium,  451 

Endoneurium,  516 

Endosmometer,  357 

Endothelium,  23 
I      distinctive  cliaracters,  ib. 
i      germinating,  25 

Energy, 

relations  of  vital  to  physical,  chap, 
xxiv. 

'      daily  amount  expended  in  body,  492 
Epenceplialon,  788 
Epiblast,  14,  746 
Epidermis,  388 
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Epidekmis. 

Epidermis — continued, 

functions  of, 

l)ig:inent  of,  389 

stiuetiire  of,  388 
Epididymis,  724 
Epiglottis,  192 

sti'ucture,  192 
E|iineuriimi,  516 
Epithelium,  21 

air-cells,  199 

arteries,  122 

bronchi,  195 

bronchial  tubes,  ib. 

ciliated,  28 

cogged,  31 

columnar,  26 

cylindrical,  ib. 

functions,  32 

glandular,  26 

goblet-shaped,  27 

mucous  membranes,  375 

olfactory  region,  636 

secreting  glands,  399 

serous  membranes,  394 

spheroidal,  26 

squamous  or  tesselatcd,  22 

stratified,  30 

transitional,  29 
Erect  position  of  objects,  perception  of, 

688 

Erectile  structures,  circulation  in,  186 
Erection,  ib. 
cause  of,  ib. 

influence  of  muscular  tissue  in,  ib. 

a  reflex  act,  584 
Erythro-gi'anuloso,  269 
Erj-thro-dextrin,  ib. 
Eunuchs,  voice  of,  505 
Eustachian  tube,  641 

development,  793 

function  of,  653 
Eustachian  valve,  129 
Excreta  in  relation  to  muscular  action, 

491  et  ncq. 
l')xcretin,  842 
Excretion,  371 
Exerci.se, 

effects  of,  on  i)roduction  of  carbonic 
acid,  21O 
on  temperature  of  body,  362 
Expenditure  of  body,  491  el  scq 
Expiration,  207 

influence  of,  on  circulation,  230 

nicchnniflm  of,  208 

miiscles  concerned  in,  ib. 

relative  duration  of,  2CK) 
Expired    iiir,    jjropertics   of,   214  el 

HVq. 

Kxtractive  nuittcrs, 

in  blood,  90 

in  urine,  434 
Extremities,  development  of,  771 
Plye,  660 


Fibro-Cartilaoe. 

Eye — continued. 

adaptation  of  vision  at  diflcrcnt  dis 

tances,  673  ct  scq. 
blood-vessels,  (367 
development  of,  790 
optical  apparatus  of,  667 
refracting  media  of,  ib. 
resemblance  to  camera,  ib. 
j  Eyelids,  660  i  t 

I      development  of,  792 
Eyes,  simultaneous  action  of  in  vision 
704 


E. 


Face,  development  of,  769 
Facial  nerve,  607 

eft'ects  of  paralysis  of,  ib. 
\      relation  of,  to  expression,  607 
Fkcis,  composition  of,  339 

quantity  of,  338 
Fallopian  tubes,  74 
opening  into  abdomen, 
[  Falsetto  notes,  506 
I  Fasciculus, 

cuneatus,  558 
I      muscle,  457 
olivary,  558 
teres,  ib. 
Fasting, 

influence  on  secretion  of  bile,  323 
Fat.    Sec  Adipose  tissue, 
action  of  bile  on,  327 

of  pancreatic  secretion,  13 
of  small  intestine  on,  334" 
absorbed  by  laeteals,  353 
formation  of,  494 
in  blood,  90 

in  relation  to  heat  of  body,  368 
of  bile,  322 
of  chyle,  354. 
j      situations  where  found,  42 
uses  of,  44 
Fechner's  law,  685 
Female  generative  organs,  717 
j  Fenestra  ovalis,  644 
'      rotmida,  645 
Ferments,  73,  841 
Fibres,  20 

of  Jlitller,  667 
'•  Fibrils  or  fllanients,  20 
i   Fibrin,  833,  in  blood,  68 

in  chyle,  353,  354 
formation  of,  69 
in  lympli,  354,  355 
sources  and  properties  of,  833 
I      vegetable,  242 
!  Fibrinogen,      ci  .scq.,  833 
Fibiino|)lastin,  ib. 
Fibro-cartilage,  47 
,      classification,  iu. 
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Fibuo-Cautilage. 

Fibro-cartilage — continncd. 

developraeut,  49 

white,  48 

yellow,  47 
Fibrous  tissue,  36 

white,  36 

yellow,  37 

devclopiucut,  Ar 
Pick's  kymograpli,  165 
Field  of  vision,  actual  aud  ideal  size  of, 
690 

Fifth  nerve.  See  Cerebral  Nerves. 
Fillet,  558 
Filtration,  358,  425 
Filum  terminale,  535 
Fimbriiu  of  Fallopian  tube,  72 1 
Fingers,  development  of,  772 
Fish, 

temperature  of,  363 
Fissures, 

of  brain,  569  et  seq. 

of  spinal  cord,  337 
Fistula,  gastric,  experiments  in  cases  of, 
281 

Flesh,  of  animals,  210 
Fluids,  passage  of,  through  membranes, 
356 

Fluoride  of  calcium,  847 
Focal  distance,  673 
Foetus, 

blood  of,  102 

circulation  in,  783 

communication  with  mother,  763 

fa3ces  of,  325 

membranes,  753  et  svq. 

office  of  bile  in,  ih. 

pulse  in,  143 
Folds,  head  and  tail,  752 
Follicles,  Graafian.    See  Graafian  Vesi- 
cles. 
Food,  237 

albuminous,  changes  of,  288,  312 

amyloid,  changes  of,  269,  312,  332 

classification  of,  239 

digestibility  of  articles  of,  239 

value  dependent  on,  ib. 

digestion  of,  in  intestines,  333  ct 
seq. 

in  stomach,  288  et  seq. 
improper,  247 
of  man,  239 

mi.\ed,  the  best  for  man,  239 
mixture  of  necessary,  ib. 
too  little,  244 
too  much,  248 
vegetable,  contains  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples, 242 
Foot-pound,  145 
l''oot-tou,  ib. 
Foramen  ovale,  112 
Forced  movements,  596 
Form  of  bodies,  how  estimated,  693 
Formation  of  fat,  495 


Glanu. 

Formic  acid,  844 
Fornix,  572 

Fourth  cranial  nerve,  601 

ventricle,  557 
Fovea  centralis,  664 
Fundus  of  bladder,  410 
Fundus  of  uterus,  722 
Fungiform  papillio  of  tongue,  631 
Funiculus  of  Itolando,  559 


G. 

Galactophorous  ducts,  384 
Gall-bladder,  318 

structure,  319 
Ganglia.    See  Nerve  centres. 
Ganglion,  Gasserian,  601 

corpuscles,  517 

See  Nerve-corpuscles. 
Gases,  827 

in  bile,  323 

in  blood,  92 

extraction  from  Wood,  ib. 

in  stomach  and  intestines,  340 

in  urine,  425 
Gastric  glands,  284 
Gastric  j  nice,  288 

acid  in,  ib. 

action  of,  on  nitrogenous  food,  288 
on  non-nitrogenous  food,  290 

on  saccharine  and  amyloid  piiu- 
ciples,  ib. 
characters  of,  281 
composition  of,  286 
digestive  power  of,  288 
experimenta  with,  ib. 
pepsin  of,  ib. 
quantity  of,  288 
secretion  of,  287 

how  excited,  ib. 

influence  of   nervous  system  on, 

293 
Gelatin,  834 
as  food,  248 

iiction  of  gastric  juice  on,  286 

action  of  pancreatic  juice  on,  312 
Gelatinous  substances,  834 
Generation  and  development,  7 16 
Generative  organs  of  the  female,  717 

of  the  male,  723 
Gerlach's  network,  539 
Germinal  area,  746 

epithelium,  718 

matter,  3.    See  Protoplasm. 
Germinal  membrane,  744 

spot,  719 

vesicle,  ib. 
Gill,  190 

Gizzard,  action  of,  28 1 
Gland,  pineal,  447 
pituitary,  ib. 
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Glasd-Cells. 

Gland,  prostate,  728 
Gland-cells,  agents  of  secretion,  371 
changes  in  during  secretion,  2S5,  310, 
384 

Glaud-ducis,  arrangement  of,  381 

contractions  of,  ih. 
Glands,  aggregate,  377 

Brunner's,  300 

ceruminous,  393 

Cnwper's,  728 

ductless,  436.    Sec  Vascular. 

Duverney's,  723 

of  large  intestine,  30S 

of  Lieberkiibn,  300 

lymphatic,    349.     Sec  Jiymphatic 

Glands, 
mammary,  383 
of  Payer,  300 
salivary,  263 
sebaceous,  393 

secreting,  376.  See  Secreting  Glands, 
of  small  mtcstines,  300 
of  stomach,  284 
sudoriferous,  391 
tubular,  377 

vascular,  z}36.    See  Vascular  Glands. 

vulvo-vaginal,  723 
Glandula  Nabothi,  723 
Glisson's  capsule,  314 
Globulin,  89,  832 

distinctions  from  albumin,  i//. 
Globus  major  and  minor,  724 

development,  798 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  608 

communications  of,  609 

motor  filaments,  ib. 

a  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of 
taste,  ib. 

Glottis,  action  of  laryngeal  muscles  on, 

499        .  .  ' 

closed  in  vomiting,  ^95  ct  scq. 

fonns  assumed  by,  501 

narrowing  of,  proportioned  to  height 
"   of  note,  503 

respiratory  movements  of,  209 
Glucose,  269,  842 

in  liver,  331 

test  for,  269 
Gluten  in  vegetables,  242 
Glycerin,  313,  842 
Glycin,  836 
Glycocholic  acid,  320 
Glycogen,  329,  843 

characters,  331 

destination,  330 

preparation,  331 

quantity  formed,  330 

variation  with  diet,  ih. 
Glycosuria,  331 

artificial  production  of,  ib. 
Gmelin's  test,  322 
Goll's  column,  543 
Graafian  vesicles,  718 


Heaiit. 

Graafian  vesicles — continued. 

formation  and  development  of,  720 
ct  seq. 

relation  of  ovum  to,  ib. 

rupture  of,  changes  following,  734 
Granular  layers  of  retina,  665 
Flogel,  453 
Griipe-sugar.    Sec  Glucoire. 
Grey  matter  of  cerebellum,  593 

of  cerebrum,  574 

of  crura  cerebri,  566 

of  medulla  oblongata,  559 

of  pons  Varolii,  564 

of  spinal  cord,  539 
Groove,  primitive,  747 
Growth,  7 

coincident  with  development,  7 

of  bone,  64 

not  peculiar  to  living  beings,  7 
Guauin,  839 

Gubcruiiculum  testis,  801 


H. 

Habitual  movements,  533 
UaDmatiii,  98 

hydrochlorate  of,  99 
Hxmadynamometer,  165 
Hiematochometer,  182 
IIa!matoidin,  98 
Ha!matoporph3Tiu,  98 
lla^min,  99 
llajmoohromogen,  98 
IlLcmocytometer,  86 
Hocnioglobiu,  94  ct  seq. 

action  of  gases  on,  97 

derivatives  of,  97 

distribution,  100 

estimation  of,  99 

spectrum,  95 
Hair-fuUicles,  394 

their  secretion,  398 
Hairs,  393 

chemical  composition  of,  836 

structure  of,  393 
Half  vision  centre,  597 
Hamulus,  645 
Hare-lip,  770 

Ilassall,  concentric  corpuscles  of,  442 
Haversian  canals,  52 
Head-folds,  752 

Hearing,  anatomy  of  organ  of,  640 
double,  6i;8 

imnaircd  by  lesion  of  facial  nerve,  607 
influence  of  external  ear  on,  649 

of  labyrinth,  054 

of  middle  ear,  (149 
phy  siology  of,  648 
See  Soun(f,  Vibrations,  etc. 
Heart,  1 09  ct  seq. 
action  of,  131 
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Heart.  j 

Heart — continued. 
accelerated,  150 

force  of,  143  ! 

frequencj'  of,  ib.  1 

inhibited,  148  I 

after  removal,  ib. 

rhythmic,  146  vt  seq, 

work  of,  145  ' 
auricles  of,  1 10,  112 

See  Auricles, 
capacity,  1 14 
chambers,  no 
chordoj  tendiueas  of,  1 16 
columnaB  canias  of,  ib. 
course  of  blood  iu,  131 
development,  776 
endocardium,  1 15 
force,  143 
frog's,  146 
ganglia  of,  147 
impulse  of,  140 

tracing  by  cardiograph,  141  et  seq. 
intiuence  of  pneumogastric  nerve,  148  ; 

of  sympathetic  nerve,  150 
investing  sac,  109  i 
muscular  fibres  of,  114 
musculipapillares,  112 
nervous  connections  with  other  organs, 
150  ! 

rhythm,  137  j 
nervous  system,  inrtiicuce  on,  147 
revolution  of,  146 

situation,  lOg  | 
sounds  of,  138 

causes,  139  I 
structure  of,  1 14  ' 
tendinous  cords  of,  1 16 
tubercle  of  Lower  in,  1 1 1  ] 
valves,  115 

arterial  or  semilimar,  1 1 7 

function  of,  134 
auriculo-ventricular,  1 15 
function  of,  132 
ventricles,  their  action,  132,  144 

capacity,  114 
weight  of,  ib, 
work  of,  144 
Heat,  animal.    See  Temperature, 
intiuence.  of  nervous  system,  369 
of  various  circumstances  on,  361 
et  seq. 

losses  by  radiation,  etc.,  366  ' 
sources  and  modes   of  production,  1 
363 

developed  in  contraction  of  muscles. 

Heat  centres,  369 
Heat-producing  tissues,  363 
Heat  or  rut,  730 

analogous  to  menstruation,  ib. 
Height,  i-elation  to  rcsi)iratory  capacity, 
211 

Helicotrema,  645  j 


Inorganic  Matter. 

Helix  of  ear,  640 
Helmholz's  modification,  466 
Hemipeptone,  312 

Hemispheres,  Cerebral,  574.    Seo  Cere- 
brum. 
Henson's  disc,  453 
Hepatic  cells,  315 

ducts,  318 

veins,  316 

vessels,  arrangement  of,  315  el  seq. 
Herbivorous  animals, 

perception  of  odours  by,  639 
Heriiig's  theory,  696 
Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  222 
Hippuric  acid,  420,  434,  837 
Horse's  blood,  peculiar  coagulation  of, 
68 

Howship's  lacuna),  52 

Hunger,  sensation  of,  244 

Hyaline  cartilage,  45 

Hybernation,  state  of  thymus  in,  468 

Hydrobilii-ubin,  421 

Hydrochloric  acid,  288 

Hydrogen,  827 

Hydrolytic  ferments,  841 

Hymen,  723 

HyperaBsthesia, 

result  of  injur}'  to  spinal  cord,  548 
Hypernietropia,  679 
Hyperpucca,  233 
Hyperpyrexia,  565 
Hypoblast,  746 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  615 
Hypoxanthin,  422,  839 


I. 

Ideas,  connection  of,  with  eerebinun,  578 
Ileum,  297 

Ileo-ca3cal  valve,  305,  308 
Image,  formation  of,  on  retina,  610 
Impulse  of  heart,  140 
Income  of  body,  490  et  seq. 

compared  with  expenditure,  ib. 
Incus,  642 

function  of,  651 
Indican,  44,  840 
Indigo,  421,  840 
Indol,  312,  840 
Induction 

coil,  465 

current,  ib. 
Infundibulum,  199 

Inliibitory  influence  of  pneumogastric 

nerve,  148 
Inhibitory  action  of  brain,  578 

on  blood-vessels,  121 
Inhibitory  heat-centre,  370 
Inorganic  matter,  distinction  from  or- 
ganised, 827 
priuciplcs,  845 
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Inosite. 

luosite,  844 
lusalivatioii,  263 
luspiration,  203 

elastic  resistance  overcome  bj',  ih. 

exiraordiuary,  206 

foi-ce  employed  in,  212 

influence  of,  on  circulation,  228 

mechanism  of,  205 
Intercellular  substance,  19 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  inspira- 
tion, 206  ct  seq. 

in  expiiation,  208 
Interlobular  veins,  316 
Internal  capsule,  588 
Intestinal  juice,  332 
Intestines,  digestion  in,  297  ct  seq. 

development,  794 

gases,  341 

large,  digestion  in,  336 
structure,  304 

movements,  336 

small,  changes  of  food  in,  333 
structure  of,  297 
Intralobular  veins,  317 
Inversive  feiments,  332 
Involuntary  muscles, 

actions  of,  484 

structure  of,  449 
Iris,  671 

action  of,  ib.  et  seq. 
in  adaptation  to  distances,  675 

blood-vessels,  671 

development  of,  797 

influence  of  fiftli  nerve  on,  662 
of  third  nerve,  ib. 

relation  of,  to  optic  nerve,  ib. 
Iron,  847 
Irradiation,  682 


J. 


Jacobson's  nerve,  609 
Jaw,  interarticular  cartilage,  262 
Jejunum,  297 
Juice,  gastric,  286 
pancreatic,  310 
Jumping,  484 


K. 


Karyokinesis,  10 
Katabolic  nerves,  715 
Katacrotio  wave,  160 
Katelectrotonus,  489 
Keratin,  836 
Key,  465 

Kidneys,  thoir  structure,  402 


Leucin. 

Kidneys — continued. 

blood-vessels  of,  how  distributed,  408 

capillaries  of,  407 

development  of,  8l2 

function  of,  412.    Sec  Urine. 

Malpighiau  corpuscles  of,  404 

nerves,  410 
i      tubules  of,  403  et  seq. 

Ivnee,  pain  of,  in  diseased  hip,  530 
I  Krause's  membrane,  453 
Kreatin,  433,  838 
Kreatinin,  433,  434,  838 
Kymograph,  165 

tracings,  ib. 

spring-,  166 


L. 


Labia  externa  and  interna,  723 
Lab  yrinth  of  the  ear.    Hee  Ear. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  660 

gland,  ib. 
Lactation,  385 
Lacteals,  304 

absorption  by,  355 

contain  lymph  m  fasting,  343 

origin  of,  3if4 

sti'ucture  ol,  345 

in  villi,  304 
Lactic  acid,  845 

in  gastric  fluid,  288 
Lactiferous  ducts,  384 
Lactose,  842 
Lacunio  of  bone,  52 
Lamella3  of  bone,  54 
Laminoe  dorsales,  750 

viscerales  or  ventrales,  754 
Large  intestine.    See  Intestii.e. 
Larynx,  construction  of,  497 

muscles  of,  499 

nerves  of,  ib. 

variations  in  according  to  sex  and  age, 
505 

ventricles  of,  530 

vocal  cords  of,  498 
Latent  period,  469 
Lateral  plate,  751 
Lateral  ventricles,  571 
Laughing,  223 

Laxator  tympani  muscle,  085 
Lead  an  accidental  element,  847 
Leaping,  484 
Lecithin,  323,  337    .  , 
Legumcn  identical  with  casein,  242 
Lens,  crystalline.  668 
Lenticular  ganglion,  relation  of  third 
norve  to,  559 
nucleus,  589 
Leucic  iicu],  857 
Leucin,  312,  837 
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Leucocytes. 

Leucocytes.      See    Blood  Corpuscles 
(White). 

LeucocythEomia,  state  of  vascular  glands 

439        ,  .  ,  „ 
Levers,  ditfereut  kinds  of,  479 

Lieberkiihn's  glands,  300 

in  large  intestines,  308 

in  small  intestines,  301 
Life,  804 

relation  to  other  forces,  ib. 

simplest  manifestations  of,  4 
Ligamentuin  nuohaj,  37 
Lightning,  condition  of  blood  after  death 

by,  76 

Lime,  salts  of,  in  human  body,  847 
Lingual  branch  of  fifth  nerve,  605 
Lips,  influence  of  fifth  nerve  on  move- 
ments of,  604 
Liquor  amnii,  757 
Liquor  sanguinis,  or  pliisma,  8 

lymph  derived  from,  355 
Liver,  313 

action  of,  on  albuminous  matters,  327 

on  saccharine  matters,  330 
blood-elaborating  organ,  329 
blood-vessels  of,  314 
capillaries  of,  ib. 
■cells  of,  315 
circulation  in,  314 
development  of,  795 
.ducts  of,  318 
functions  of,  320  et  scq. 
.glycogenic  function  of,  329 
secretion  of,  320.    See  Bile, 
structure  of,  314 
sugar  formed  by,  566  et  scq. 
Locus  niger,  331 
Loss  of  water,  846 
Ludwig's  air  pump,  92 
Xungs,  197 

blood-supply,  202 
capillaries  of,  201 
•cells  of,  199 
•changes  of  air  in,  214 
•changes  of  blood  in,  219 
circulation  in,  202 
contraction  of,  207 
coverings  of,  197 
•development  of,  796 
•elasticity  of,  207 
lobes  of,  196 
lobules  of,  ib. 
lymphatics,  198 
muscular  tissue  of,  213 
nerves,  202 
nutrition  of,  ib. 
position  of,  191 
structure  of,  198 
Luxus  consumption,  24S 
Lymph,  353 

compared  with  chyle,  ib. 

with  blood,  354 
•current  of,  348 


I  Meatus  of  Eau. 

■  Lymph — continued. 
i      quantity  formed,  354 
,  Lymph-corpuscles,  353 
i      in  blood,  106 

development  of  into  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, 105 
origin  of,  ib. 
Lymph-hearts,  structure  aud  action  of, 
348 

relation  of  to  spinal  cord,  ib. 
1  Lymphatic  glands,  348 
Lymphatic  vessels,  341 
absorption  by,  355 

communication  with  serous  cavities, 

345    .    .  ,  , 

communication  with  blood-vessels,  to. 

course  of  fluid  in,  348 
■  distributioa  of,  301 
origin  of,  343 

propulsion  of  lymph  by,  368 
structure  of,  347  et  scq. 
valves  of,  ib. 
Lymphoid  or  retiform  tirsue,  40.  See 
Adenoid  Tissue. 


M. 

Macula  geriuiuativa,  719 
Magnesium,  847 
Male  sexual  functions,  737 
ilalleus,  642 

function  of,  651 
Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles  of  kid- 
ney, 404 

capsules,  ib. 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  438  et  scq. 
Maltose,  269,  844 
Mammalia, 

blood-corpuscles  of,  82 

brain  of,  576 
Mammary  glands,  383 

evolution,  384 

involution,  385 

lactation,  ib. 
i      structure,  383 
j  Mandibular  arch,  710 
Manganese,  847 
Manometer,  165 

experiments    on   respu-atory  power 
with,  202 
!Marrow  of  bone,  50 
Mastication,  262 

centre,  562 

fifth  nerve  supplies  muscles  of,  263 

muscles  of,  262 
Mastoid  cells,  673 
JIatrix  of  cartilage,  45 
I  Mature  corpuscles, 

origin  of,  104 
^Meatus  of  ear,  640 

venosus,  777 

urinarius,  opening  of  in  femali",  723 
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Meckel's  Cautilaoe. 

Meckel's  cartilage,  770 
Meconium,  ^25 
Medulla  of  Done,  50 
Medulla  oblongata,  556  et  scq. 
columns  of,  556 

conduction  of  impressions,  560 
decussation  of  fibres,  557 
effects  of  injury  and  disease  of,  560 
fibres  of,  how  distributed,  557 
functions  of,  560  et  seq. 
important  to  life,  560 
nerve-centres  in,  560 
pyramids  of,  anterior,  556,  557 

posterioi",  557 
structure  of,  556 
JEedullary  portion  of  kidney.   See  Kid- 
ney, 
folds,  749 
groove,  749 
plate,  749 

substance  of  lymphatic  glands,  349 
substance  of  nerve  fibre,  512 

Meissner's  plexus,  298 

Melanin,  840 

Membrana  decidua,  760 
granulosa,  719 
development  of  into  corpus  luteum, 

hmitans  externa,  665 
interna,  669 
Membrana  propria  or  basement  mem- 
brane.   See  Basement  Membrane, 
pupillaris,  792 

capsulo-pupillari<,  ib. 
tympani,  642 
office  of,  651 
Membrane,  blastodennin,  744 
of  the  brain  and  fpinal  cord,  535 
ossification  in,  55 

primary  or  basement.    See  Basement 

membrane, 
vitelline,  719 

Membranes  of  brain,  535 

Membranes,  mucous,  374.    Sec  Mucous 
membranes. 

Membranes,  passage  of  fluids  through, 
366.    Sec  Osmosis, 
secreting,  372 

Membr.anes,  serous,  372.     See  Scrou-i 
membranes. 

>[embranous  labyrinth.    See  Ear. 

Memoi-y,  relation    to  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, 578  cl  scq. 

Menstrual   discharge,  composition  of, 
73.3 

Jfenstruation,  730 

coincident  with  discharge  of  ova,  731 

corpus  hiteum  of,  736 

time  of  appearance  and  cessation,  733 
Mercurial  air-pump,  92 
Mercurial  miinornctcr,  165 
Mercury,  absorption  of,  401 
Mesencephalon,  J  88 


MuLLEK's  FiJlUES. 

Mesoblast,  746 
Mesocephalon,  788 

Metallic  substances,  absorption  of  by 

skin,  426 
Metencephalon,  788 
Metha)moglobin,  97 
Mezzo-soprano  voice,  505 
Micro-organisms,  312 
Micturition,  435 
Milk,  as  food,  312 

chemical  composition,  386 

properties  of,  387 

secretion  of,  386 
Milk-curdling  ferments,  389 
Milk-globules,  386 
Milk-teeth,  252  et  scq. 
Millon's  re-agent,  829 
Mind,  cerebral  hemisphere  the  org  ms 

of,  57« 
Mitral  valve,  1 17 
Modiolus,  645 
Molecules,  or  granules,  5 

in  blood,  80 

in  milk,  386 

movement  of  in  cells,  5 
Molars.    Sec  Teeth. 
Molecular  base  of  clryle,  353 
Morphological  development,  14 
Motor  centres,  583 
Motion,  ciliary,  29 

sensation  of,  650 
Motor  impulses,  transmission  of  in  cord, 

546  , 

nerve-fibres,  520 

laws  of  action  of,  522 
Motor  lingure  nerve,  615 

oeuli,  or  third  nerve,  599 
Motor  paths,  546 
Motorial  areas,  581 
Motorial  end-plates,  455 
Mouth,  changes  of  food  in,  250  c<  scq. 
Movements, 

of  eyes,  700 

of  intestines,  336 

of  voluntary  muscles,  439 
Mueigen,  265 
Mucin,  835 

Mucous  membrane,  374 
basement  membrane  of,  375 
epithelium-cells  of,  ib.    See  Epithe- 
lium, 
digestive  tract,  375 
gastro-pulmonary  tract,  ib, 
gcnito-uriiiary  tract,  ib. 
gland-cells  of,  376 
of  intestines,  298,  307 
of  stomach,  282 

of  uterus,  cliangcs  of  in  pregnane)', 
760 

tespiratory  tract,  375 
Muco-salivary  glands,  266 
Mucus,  376 
MuUer's  fibres,  OO7 
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MUREXIDE. 


Neuves. 


lilurexide,  420 
Muscle,  449 
activity,  462 

chemical  constitutiou,  456 

clot,  457  _ 

contractiht)',  462 

contraction,  mode  of,  468 

corpuscles,  454 

curves,  468 

development,  455 

disc  of  Ilensen,  453 

ett'ect  of  pressure  of,  on  veins,  179 

elasticity,  459 

electric  currents  in,  460,  475 
fatigue,  472 
curves,  ib. 
growth,  456 
heart,  454 

heat  developed  in  contraction  of, 
■ 

involuntary,  449 
actions  of,  484 
Krause's  membrane,  453 
muscle  rods,  454 
natural  currents,  460 
nerves  of,  455 
non-striated,  449 
nutrition  of,  459 
physiology  of,  459 
plain,  449 
plasma,  457 
reaction,  459 

response  to  stimuli,  462,  476 
rest  of,  459 
rigor,  477 
sarcolemma,  451 
sensibility  of,  463 
serum,  457 

shape,  ciianges  in,  474 
sound,  developed  in  contraction  of, 
473 

source  of  action  of,  484 
stimuli,  463 
striated,  450 
structure,  ih.  et  seq. 
tetanus,  470 
twitch,  468 
unstriped,  449 
voluntary,  451 
actions  of,  479 

blood-vessels  and  nerves  of,  455 
work  of,  472 
Muscular  action,  462 
conditions  of,  475 
force,  472 
Muscular  irritability,  462 

duration  of,  after  death,  477 
Muscular  motion,  462  ct  seq. 
sense,  596 

cerebellum  the  organ  of,  596 
tone,  554 
Muscularis  mucosa;,  282,  298,  316 
Musculi  papillarcs,  133 


Musical  sounds,  6157 
Myo-albumin,  4,8 
Myograph,  467  " 

pendulum,  469 
Myo-ha)matin,  458 
Myopia,  or  short-sight,  678 
Myosin,  457.  832 

ferment,  ih. 
Myosinogeu,  ih. 


N. 


Nabothi  glandulse,  723 
Nails,  395 

growth  of,  ib. 

sthictuve  of,  ib. 
Napthilamine,  312 

Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  smell,  63S 

ct  seq. 
Native  albumins,  830 
Natural  organic  compounds,  828 

classification  of,  ib. 
Nerve-centre,    529.    See  Cerebellum, 
Cerebrum,  &c. 

ano-spinal,  553 

automatic  action,  534 

cardio-inhibitory,  563 
I      cilio-spinal,  562 
i      conduction  in,  529 

deglutition,  562 

diabetic,  593 

diffusion  m,  530 

erection,  554 

functions  of,  529 

geuito-urinai-y,  553 

mastication,  263 

miclurition,  435 

motor,  583 

radiation  in,  530 

reflexion  in,  ib. 
laws  and  conditions  of,  531 

respiratory,  224,  562 

secretion  of  saliva,  270 

sweat,  555 

transference  of  impressions,  53  f 

vaso-motor,  164,  555 

vesico-spinal,  553 
Nerve-corpuscles,  517 

caudate  or  stellate,  ih. 

polar,  ib. 
Nerves,  511 

accelerator,  150 

action  of  stimuli  on,  486 
currents  of,  485 

afferent,  520 

axis-cylinder  of,  513 

cells,5i7 

centrifugal,  520 

centripetal,  ib. 

ccrcbro-spinal,  51 1 
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Neuves. 

Nerves — von  t  in  tied. 
classiticatioii,  520 
conduction  by,  520  et  seq. 

rate  of,  520 
contiuuit}',  515 
course  of,  515 

cranial.    ISee  Cerebral  Norves. 
depressor,  170 
efferent,  520 

electrical  currents  of,  483 
functions  of,  519 

effect  of  chemical  stimuli  on,  486 

of  mechanical  irritation,  ib. 

of  temperature,  ib. 
funiculi  of,  515 
si-ey,  513 

impressions  on, referred  to  periphery, 
519 

inhibitory,  C20.  iSfe Inhibitory  Action, 
intercentral,  520 
laws  of  conduction,  319  vtsaj. 

of  motor  nerves,  522 

of  sensory  nerves,  521 
medullary  sheath,  511 
nieduUated,  511 
motor,  522 

laws  of  action  in,  ib. 
natural  currents,  486 
neurilemma,  515 
nodes  of  Eanvier,  513 
non-medullated,  513 
nuclei,  512 
of  special  sense,  522 
plexuses  of,  516 
primitive  nerve  sheath,  512 
sensory,  ^20 

laws  of  action  in,  521 
size  of,  5 13 

spinal,  543.    Sec  Spinal  Nerves, 
stimuli,  486 
structure,  513 

sympathetic.    See  Sympathetic 

Nerve, 
tciminations  of,  523 

central,  5 

in  cells,  528 

in  corpuscles  of  Golgi,  527 
in  corpuscles  of  Grandry,  527 
in  corpuscles  of  Herbst,  525 
in  end-bulbs,  524 
in  motorial  end-plates,  453 
in  networks  or  plexuses,  527 
in  Pacinian  corpuscles,  525 
in  touch-corpuscles,  524 
tiophic,  716 

ulnar,  effect  of  compression  of,  521 
varieties  of,  5 1 1 
vaso-tonstrictor,  1 72 
vaso-dilator,  710 
vaso-inhibitory,  ib. 
vaso-motor,  ib. 
velocity  of  nerve-force,  520 
white,  514 


Odours. 

Nervi  nervorum,  556 
Nervi  vasorum,  123 
I  Nervous  force,  velocity  of,  5 10 
j  Nervous  system,  540 
cerebro-spinal,  535 
j      development,  785 

elementarj'  stiucture  of,  511 
influence  of 

on  animal  heat,  369 
on  arteries,  168 

on  contraction  of  blood-vessels,  171 

on  erection,  187 

on  gastric  digestion,  293 

on  the  heart's  action,  146 

on  movements  of  intestines,  335 

of  stomach,  293 
on  respiration,  224 
on  secretion,  369 
on  sphincter  ani,  583 
s3Tnpathetic,  707 
Network,  intracellular,  l8 
nuclear,  19 
:  Neural  canal,  750 
Neurenteric  canal,  754 
Neurilemma,  516 
Neuroglia,  41 

Nipple,  an  erectile  organ,  384 

structure  of,  ib. 
Nitrogen,  827 

in  blood,  lOO 

influence  of  in  deconipnsition,  828 

in  relation  to  food,  240  ct  scq. 

in  respiration,  213 
Nitrogenous  compounds,  239 

non -nitrogenous  compounds,  739 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  494 
Nitrogenous  food,  239 

in  relation  to  muscular  work,  432  el 
seq. 

in  relation  to  urea,  ib. 
I         to  lu'ic  acid,  434 
'  Nodes  of  Eanvier,  1513 
Non-azotized  or  Non-nitrogenous  food, 
239 

organic  principles,  842 
Nose.    Sec  Smell. 

development  of,  793 
Notochord,  749 
'  Nucleus,  18 
lateralis,  559 
position,  iS 
staining  of,  iS 
I  Nutrition,  490 
I      general  nature,  490 
of  cells,  6 
Nymphic,  742 


0. 

Odontoblasts,  260 
Odours, 

causes  of,  635  et  seq. 
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Odouus. 

0  -lours — continued. 

different  kinds  of,  638 

perception  of,  ib. 
varies  in  different  classes,  639 

relation  to  taste,  634 
QEsophagus,  277 
Oil,  absorption  of,  355 
Oleaginous  principles,  digestion  of,  312 
Oleic  acid,  841 
Olfactory  cells,  638 

centre,  597 

nerve,  636 

subjective  sensations  of,  640 
Olivary  body,  560 

iiisciculus,  iu. 

0  )  phalo-mesentcric 
;irteries,  781 
duct,  754 

veins,  776 
O.icngrapli,  427 
Oncometer,  ib. 

Oplithalmic  ganglion,  relation  of  tliird 

]:c'rve,  599 
Oplithalmoscope,  686 
Optic 

lobes,  corpora  quadrigcraina,  liomo- 
logues  of,  568 
functions  of,  ib. 
nerve,  decussation  of,  597 
point  of  entrance  insensible  to  light, 
683 

tlialaraus,  function  of,  591 

vesicle,  primary,  790 
secondary,  ib. 
Optical  angle,  689 

apparatus  of  eye,  660 
Ora  serrata  of  retina,  663 
Orang, 

brain  of,  577 
Organ  of  Corti,  646 
Organic  compounds  in  body,  828 

instability  of,  ib. 
0/gans  of  sense,  development  of,  790 
0;5niosis,  356 
O.i  uteri,  722 
Osseous  labyrinth,  644 
Ossicles  of  the  ear,  642 
Oisicula  auditus,  642 
Ossification,  57  et  seq. 
Osteoblasis,  56 
Ooteoclasts,  59 
Otoconia  or  Otoliths,  648 

use  of,  654 
Ovaries,  717 

enlargement  of,  at  puberty,  733 

(iraatian  vesicles  in,  718 

01  ib. 
Ovoblasts,  720 
Ovum,  719 

action  of  seminal  fluid  on,  741  et  seq. 
changes  of,  in  ovary,  720 

previous  to  formation  of  embryo, 
741 


Peduncles. 

Ovum — continued. 
subsequent  to  cleavage,  742  et  seq. 
in  uterus,  742  ct  seq. 
cleaving  of  yelk,  743 
connexion  of  with  uterus,  733 
discharge  of  from  ovary,  ib. 
formation  of,  720 

germinal  vesicle  and  spot  of,  719  c' 
seq. 

impregnation  of,  741 

structure  of,  719 

unimpregnated,  719 
Oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  721 
Oxalii;  acid,  425 
Oxalic  acid  in  urine,  ib. 
Oxaluric  acid,  423 
Oxygen,  827 

in  blood,  93 

consumed  in  breathing,  216 
effects  of  on  colour  of  blood,  94 
proportion  of  to  carbonic  acid,  214 
et  seq. 
Oxyha;moglobin,  94 
spectrum,  96 


P. 

Pacchionian  bodies,  535 
Pacinian  bodies  or  corpuscles,  523 
'  Pain,  621 
Palmitin,  841 
Pancreas,  309 
development  of,  795 
functions  of,  316  ct  seq. 
j      structure,  309 
1   Pancreatic  fiuid,  3 10 
i  Papilla  foliala,  664 
Papilla> 
of  the  kidney,  403 
I      of  skiu,  distribution  of,  390 
I      epithelium  of,  391 
of  teeth,  259 
of  tongue,  630 
ParaglobuUn,  99,  832  et  seq. 
I'ar  \  agum.  iScc  Pneumogastric  nerve. 
Paruglobulin,  89 
Paralysis,  cross,  565 
Parapcptone,  289 
Paraplegia, 
delivery  in,  554 
reflex  movements  in,  ib. 
I'arotid  gland,  saliva  from,  270 

nerves  influencing  secretion  by,  273 
Patellar  reflex,  550 
Paunch,  280 

J'ause  in  heart's  action,  137 

respiratory,  209 
Pecten  of  birds,  791 
Peduncles, 

of  the  ccrcbclluni,  592 

of  the  cerebrum,  or  Crura  Cerebri, 
Sf>5 
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Pelvis  of  the  Kidney. 

Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  408 
Penis, 

corpus  cavernosum  of,  186,  727 

develop  tiieut  of,  804 

erection  of,  explained,  186 

structure,  727 
Pepsin,  288 
Pepsinogen,  285 
Peptic  cells,  284 
Peptones,  289,  833  et  seq. 
Pericardium,  104 
Perichondrium,  45 

Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labjTinth  of  ear, 
644 
use  ot,  654 
Perimysium,  451 
Perineurium,  516 
Periosteum,  51 

Peristaltic  movements    of  intestines, 

.336 

of  stomach,  292 
Perivascular  lymphatic  sheaths,  130 
Permanent  teeth,  252.    See  Teeth. 
Perspiration,  cutaneous,  390 

insensible  and  sensible,  io. 

ordiiiaiy  constituents  of,  ib. 
Pettenkofer's  test,  321 
Peyer's  glands,  300 

patches,  ib. 

structure  of,  300 
Pfliiger's  law,  489 
Phakoscope,  676 
PharjTix,  27s 

action  of  in  swallowing,  229 

influence  of  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
on,  280 

of  pneumogastric  nerve  on,  280 
Phenol,  312,  8:15 
Phenomena  of  lift-,  I 
I'hosphates,  847 
Phosphates  in  tissues,  847 
I'hosphorus  in  the  human  boil}-,  ib. 
Pia  mater,  535 
Pigment,  22 

Pignicut  cells,  forms  of.  22 
movements  of  granules  in,  22 

Pineal  gland,  447 

Pinna  of  ear,  641 

Pituitary  body,  447 
development,  768 

Placenta,  7^8  ct  acq, 
fictal  and  maternal,  ih. 

Plants, 

distinctions  from  animals,  1 1 
Plasma  of  blood,  87 

salts  of,  88 
Plasmine,  70 

composition,  71 

nature  of,  ib. 
Plethysmograph,  168 
lleura,  197 

Plcuro-peritoneal  cavity,  751 
Plexus,  516 


PSF.VDOSCOI'E. 

Plexus — coniiimed. 

terminal,  549 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  610 
distribution  of,  ib. 
influence  on 

action  of  heart,  148 
deglutition,  610 
gastric  digestion,  293 
larynx,  610 
lungs,  225 
ocsophagu^^,  610 
phiirynx,  610 
resinration,  225 
secretion  of  gaslric  fluid,  293 
sensation  of  hunger,  244 
stomach,  293 
mixed  function  of,  612 
origin  from  medulla  oblongata,  610 
Poisoned  wounds,  absorjition  from,  381 
Polar  cell,  741 

Pons  Varolii,  its  structure,  564 

functions,  ib. 
Portal 

blood,  characters  of,  102 

canals,  317 

circulation,  317 
function  of  spleen  with  regard  toy 

veins,  arr.mgenient  of,  317  cf  scq. 
Portio  dura,  of  seventh  nerve,  607 

mollis,  of  seventh  nerve,  ib. 
Potassium,  847 

sulpliocj'anate,  283 
Pregnane}',  absence   of  menstruatioir 
during,  732  et  s:'q. 

corpus  luteum  of,  736 

intiuence  on  blood,  lOI 
Presbyopia,  or  long-sight,  683 
Primitive  groove,  747 

streak,  ib. 

Primitive  nervc-sheath,  or  Schwann's 

theath,  543 
Pro-nucleus,  Icinale,  741 

male,  741 
Propionic  acid,  844 
Prosencephalon,  788 
I'rostato  gland,  728 
Proteids,  828 

chemical  properlies,  S29  et  Heq.. 

physical  properties,  ib. 

tests  for,  ib. 

varieties  of,  ib. 
Proteolytic  ferments,  307 
Protoplasm,  2 

chemical  characters,  4 

movement,  3 

physical  characters,  4  et  sen. 

physiological  characters,  io. 

reproduction,  8 

transformation  of,  n 
Proto-vertobrai,  752 
PsaUerium,  281 
Pseudoscope,  735 
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Pseudo-stomach. 

Pseudo-stomach,  52 
Ptyalin,  267 

action  of,  268 
Puberty, 

changes  at  period  of,  739 

indicated  by  menstruation,  ib. 
Pulmonary  artery,  valves  of,  117 

capillaries,  202 

circulation,  ib. 
Pulse,  arterial,  156 

cause  of,  ib. 

dicrotous,  1 60 

frequency  of,  143 

influence  of  age  on,  ib. 
of  food,  posture,  etc.,  ib. 

relation  of  to  respiration,  144 

sphygmographic  tracings,  158  ct  scq, 

variations,  158  et  scq. 
Purkinje's  figures,  684 
Pylorus,  structure  of,  285 
Pyramidal  portion  of  kidney,  428 
Pyramidal  tracts,  542  et  seq. 

sounds,  209 
Pyramids  of  medulla  oblongata,  584 


Q.' 


Quantity  of  air  breathed,  2og 
blood,  65  et  seq, 
saliva,  268 


E. 


Eacemose  glands,  377 
Eadiation  of  impressions,  530 
Rami  viscerales,  709 

efferentes,  707 

communicantes,  707 
Rectum,  305 

Recurrent  sensibility,  544 
Reflex  actions, 

acquired,  533 

augmentation,  535 

classification,  532 

compound,  533 

conditions  necessary  to,  531 

cutaneous,  549 

in  disease,  532 

examples  of,  631 

cxcito-motor  and  scnsori  motor,  531 
inhibition  of,  556 
irregular  in  disease,  532 

after  separation  of  cord  from  brain, 

laws  ot,  532 
morbid,  552 
muscle,  549 


Retina. 

Reflex  actions — continued. 
of  medulla  oblongata,  560  et  seq. 
of  spinal  cord,  540 
purposive  in  health,  ^31 
relation  between  a  stimulus  and,  532 
secondary,  533 
simple,  ib. 
I      varieties,  ib. 
I  Refracting  media  of  eye,  670 
j  Refraction,  laws  of,  ib. 
1  Regions  of  body.    See  Frontispiece. 
Registering  apparatus, 
cardiograph,  141 
kymograph,  165 
sphygmograph,  157 
Relations  between  secretions,  382 
Remak's  ganglia,  149 
Reptiles, 

blood-corpuscles,  82 
Requisites  of  diet,  249 
Reserve  aii-,  209 
Residual  air,  ib. 
Respiration,  140 
abdominal  type,  206 
changes  of  aii-,  213 

of  blood,  219 
costal  type,  207 

force,  212 
frequency,  21 1 

influence  of  nei-vous  system,  227 
mechanism,  205  ct  seq. 
movements,  203 

nitrogen  in  relation  thereto,  213 
organic  matter  excreted,  217 
quantity  of  air  cbanged,  216 
relation  to  the  pidse,  211 
suspension  and  arrest,  230  el  seq. 
types  of,  206 
Respiratory  capacity  of  chest,  209 
cells,  199 

functions  of  skin,  400 
I     movements,  203 
'         axes  of  rotation,  204  ct  seq. 
of  glottis,  209 

influence  on  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  214 
on  arterial  tension,  228 
rate,  211 
relation  to  pulse  rate,  ib. 
size  of  animal,  ib. 
relation  to  will,  224  ct  scq. 
various  mechanism,  220 
muscles,  205  ct  seq. 
daily  work,  212 
power  of,  ib. 
,      nerve-centre,  224,  562 
rhythm,  208 
sounds,  209 
Restiform  bodies,  558  ct  seq. 
Rctiform  or  adenoid,  or  lymphoid  tissue, 
j  40 

Reticulum,  280 
I  Retina,  663 
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Retina — coiUiiiued. 

blind  spot,  664 

blood-vessels,  667 

duration  of  impression  on,  685 
of  after-sensations,  ib. 

excitation  of,  683 

focal  distance  of,  703 

fovea  centralis,  604 

functions  of,  677  et  scq. 

image  on,  how  formed  distinctly,  677 
inversion  of,  how  corrected,  717 

insensible  at  entrance  o'f  optic  nerve, 
664 

layers,  ih. 

in  cfuadrupeds,  666 

reciprocal  action  of  parts  of,  698 

in  relation  to  direction  of  vision,  693 
to  motion  of  bodies,  694 
to  single  vision,  704 
to  size  of  field  of  vision,  690 

structure  of,  663 

vessels,  667 

visual  purple,  688 
Eheoscopic  frog,  486 
Eliinencephalon,  788 
Ribs,  axis  of  rotation,  204  ct  scq. 
Kigor  mortis,  477 

affects  all  classes  of  muscles,  479 

phenomena  and  causes  of,  477 
Eima  ^lottidis,  movements  of  m  respi- 
ration, 209 
Bitter's  tetanus,  490 
Hods  of  Corti,  646 

use  of,  656 
Eotatory  movements,  567 
Rouleaux,  formation  of  in  blood,  81 
Runiiuants, 

stomach  of,  280 
Rumination,  ih. 
Running,  mechanism  of,  484 
Rut  or  heat,  730 


S. 


Saccharine  principles  of  food,  digestion 

of)  335 
Saccharoses,  842 
Sacculus,  648 
Saliva,  266 

composition,  261 

process  of  secretion,  275 

([uantity,  267 

rate  of  secretion,  ih. 

uses,  268 
Salivary  glands,  263 

development  of,  795 

inlluencc  of  nervous  system,  266,  562 

mixed,  266 

nerves,  ih. 


Sensation. 

Salivarj-  glands — coniimwd. 

secretion,  266 

structure,  263 

true,  264 

varieties,  264 
Saponification,  313 
Saroode,  2.    See  Protoplasm. 
Sarcolemmn,  451 
Sarcosin,  839 
Sarcous  elements,  452 
Scala  media,  645 

tympani,  ih. 

vestibuli,  ih. 
Scheiner's  experiment,  676 
Schifi^'s  test,  420 
Schwann's  sheath,  513 
Sclerotic,  660 

Scurvy  from  want  of  vegetables,  243 
Sebaceous  glands,  393 

their  secretion ,  398 
Secreting  glands,  376 

aggregated,  377 

convoluted  tubular,  to. 

tubular  or  simple,  ib. 
Secreting  membranes,  372.  See  Mucous 

and  Serous  memoranes. 
Secretion,  371 

apparatus  necessary  for,  372  el  seq. 

changes  in  gland-cells  during,  381 

sensor)'  paths,  546 

circumstances  intiuencing,  381 

discharge  of,  381 

influence  of  nervous  system,  382 

of  urine,  430 

process  of  physical  and  chemical,  379 

serous,  372 

synovial,  374 
Segmentation  of  cells,  743 

in  chick,  744 

ovum,  ih. 
Semen,  731 

composition  of,  ib. 

emission  of,  a  reflex  act,  553 

filaments  or  spermatozoa,  737 

tubes,  725 
Semicircular  canals  of  ear,  644 

development  of,  792  et  xeq. 

use  of,  654 
Semilunar  valves,  117 

functions  of,  134 
Semilunes  of  Heidenhain,  265 
Sensation,  695 

colour,  695 

common,  616 

conditions  necessary  to,  616 
excited  by  mind,  ib. 

by  internal  causes,  ib. 
of  motion,  619 
nerves  of,  520  ct  seq. 
of  pain,  621 
of  pressure,  624 
special,  617 

nerves  of,  520 
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Sensation. 

Sensation — continKcd. 
stimuli  of,  521 
of  special,  ih. 
subjective,  618.     See   also  Special 

Senses,  648 
tactile,  620 
temperature,  621 
tickling,  621 
touch,  620 

transference  and  radiation  of,  524  ct 
seq. 

of  weight,  625 
Senses,  special,  616 

organs  0'',  development  of,  790 
Sensory  centres  in  cerebral  cortex,  597 
Sensory    impressions,  conduction  of, 
54  . 

by  spinal  cord,  546 
in  brain,  590 
nerves,  520 
Septum  between  auricles,  formation  of, 

,  777 

between  ventricles,  fonnation  of,  ib. 

lueidum,  572 
Serine,  89,  830 
Serous  fluid,  373 
Serous  membranes,  372 

arrangement  of,  ib. 

communication  of  lymphatics  with, 

epithelium,  23 

fluid  secreted  by,  373 

functions,  ib. 

lining  joints,  etc.,  372  e<  seq. 
visceral  canities,  ib. 

structure  of,  372 
Serum, 

of  blood,  88 

albumin,  831 

separation  of,  88 
Seventh  cerebral  nerve,  607 
Sex,  intiuence  on  blood,  100 

iiifluence  on  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  214 

relation  of  to  respiratory  movements, 
206 

Sexual  organs  and  functions  in  the 
female,  717 
in  the  male,  720 
Sighing,  mechanism  of,  221 
Sight,  660.    See  Vision. 
Silica,  parts  in  which  found,  847 
Silicon,  i'j. 

Singing,  mechanism  of,  223  et  seq. 
Single  vision,  conditions  of,  704 
Sinus  pocularis,  803 

rhomboidalis,  790 

urogenitalis,  ih. 
Sinuses  of  dura  mater,  181;  ct  sen, 

of  Valsalva,  118 
Sixth  cerebral  nerve,  606 
Size  of  field  of  vision,  690 
Skatol,  312 


Speaking. 

Skeleton.    See  Frontispiece. 
Skin,  388 
absorption  by,  401 
of  metallic  substances,  ib. 
of  water,  ib. 
cutis  vera  of,  390 
epideiTuis  of,  388 
evaporation  from,  399 
excretion  by,  399 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from,  400 
of  watery  vapour  from,  400 

functions  of,  396 
respiratory,  480 
glands,  391 

papiflas  of,  390 

perspii'ation  of,  399 

rete  mucosum  of,  388 

sebaceous  glands  of,  393 

structure  of,  388 

sudoriferous  glands  of,  391 
Sleep,  580 
Smell,  sense  of,  635 

conditions  of,  iu. 

delicacy,  639 

different  kuids  of  odours,  638 
impaired  by  lesion  of  facial  nervo,  608 
impaii-ed  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve,  606 
internal  excitants  of,  640 
limited  to  olfactory  region,  636 
structure  of  organ  of,  636 
subjective  sensations,  640 
varies  in  different  animals,  639 

Sneezing,  centre,  562 
mechanism  of,  222 

Sniffing,  mechanism  of,  223 
smell,  aided  by,  636 

Sobbing,  223 

Sodium,  847 
in  human  body,  ib. 
sulphindigotate,  431 

Solitary  glands.    Sec  Peyer's. 

Soluble  ferments,  852 

Somatopleure,  751 

Somnambulism,  582 

Sonorous  vibrations,  how  communicated 
in  ear,  648  ct  seq. 

in  air  and  in  water,  ib.    Sec  Sound.' 
Soprano  voice,  504 
Sound, 

binaural  sensations,  658 

conduction  of  by  ear,  648 

heart,  138 

movements  and  sensations  produced 

by,  659 
perception, 

of  direction  of,  657 
of  distance  of,  658 
permanence  of  sensation  of,  658 
production  of,  657 
subjective,  659 
Source  of  water,  846 
Spasms,  reflex  acts,  563 
Speaking,  .H07 
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Speaking. 

Speaking,  mechanism  of,  223,  507 
Special  senses,  617 
Spectrum-analysis  of  blood,  95 
Speech,  507 

function  of  tongue  in,  510 
Spemiatozoa,  development  of,  726 

form  and  structure  of,  737 

function  of,  741 

motion  of,  737 
Spherical  aberration,  680 

correction  of,  681 
Spheroidal  epithelium,  26 
Sphincter  ani.    Sec  Deficcation. 
Sphygmograph,  153 

tracings,  158  ct  scq. 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  614 
Spinal  cord,  535 

automatism,  535 

canal  of,  536 

centres  in,  580 

a  collection  of  nervous  centres,  552 
columns  of,  537 
commissures  of,  ib. 

conduction  of  impressions  by,  544 

ct  aeq. 
coiu'se  of  fibres  in,  542 
decussation  of  sensory  impressions  in, 

546 

development  of,  786 

eft'ect  of  injuries  of,  on  conduction  of 

impressions,  548  et  seq. 
lisfure,<  and  furrows  of,  537 
functions  of,  544 

of  columns,  546 
influence  on  lymph-hearts,  554 

on  sphincter  ani,  553 

on  tone,  355 
morbid  irritability  of,  552 
nei-ves  of,  540 
reflex  action  of,  549 

in  disease,  580 

inhibition  of,  550 
special  centres  in,  532 
structure  of,  536  ct  icq. 
transference,  548 
weight,  576 

relative,  ib. 
white  matter,  538 

grey  matter,  539 
Spinal  nerves,  540 
origin  of,  542  ct  scq. 
l)hysiology  of,  543 
S|  irometer,  210 
S|ilanchnic  nerves,  210,  709 
S|)lanclinopIcure,  765 
Sjilcen,  43(1 
functions,  439 
liilus of,  436 

iiiflucnco  cif  nervous  system,  440 
Mulpighian  corpuscles  of,  438 
pulp,  436  ct  scq. 
stroma  of,  ib. 
structure  of,  ib. 


SUH'IIATES. 

Spleen,  trabecute  of,  436  et  seq. 
Splenic  vein,  blood  of,  102 
Spot,  germinal,  719 
Squamous  epithelium,  23 
Stammering,  510 
Stannius'  experiments,  149 
Stapedius  muscle,  674 

function  of,  685 
Stapes,  641 
Starch,  209,  842 

digestion  of 
in  mouth,  267 
Starvation,  245 

appearances  after  death,  246 

eif'ect  on  temperature,  ib. 

loss  of  weight  in,  ib. 

period  of  death  in,  ib. 

sjTnptoms,  ib. 
Steapsin,  313 
Stearic  acid,  842 
Stearin,  824 
Stercorin,  326 

allied  to  eholesterin,  326 
Stereoscope,  706 
Stimuli,  protoplasmic,  6 
St.  Martin,  Alexis,  case  of,  287 
Stomach,  280 

blood-vessels,  285 

development,  793  et  seq. 

dige.4ion  in,  286 
circumstances  favouring,  290 
products  of,  289 

digestion  after  death,  294 

glands,  284 

lymphatics,  285 

niiovements,  291 

influence  of  nervous  system,  293 

mucous  membrane,  282 

muscular  coat,  282 

nerves,  243 

ruminant,  280 

secretion  of,  286.    See  Gastric  fluid, 
structure,  281 
temperature,  287 
Stomata,  25,  346 

Stratum  intermedium  (Hannover),  261 
Striated  muscle,  451 
Stroma  fibrin,  69 
Stromiihr,  181 

Structural  basis  of  human  body,  16 
Submaxillary  gliind,  271 
Succus  cntericus,  332 

functions  of,  ib. 
Sucking,  mechanism  of,  223 

centre,  562 
Sudoriferous  glands,  391 

their  distribution,  393 

number  of,  ib. 

their  secretion,  399 
Suflbcation,  2'?3  el.  ncq. 
Sugar.   iSce  Glucose. 

tests,  269 
Sulphates,  847 
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Sulphates. 

S  ulphates — continued. 

in  tissues,  847 

in  urine,  423 
Sulpliurettecl  hydrogen,  827 
Suprarenal  capsules,  ^/]/| 

development  of,  800 

disease  of,  relation  to  discoloration 
of  skin,  446 

structure,  444 
Sun,  a  source  of  energy,  Chap.  XXIV. 
Swallowing,  279 

centre,  562 

nerves  engaged,  280 
Sweat,  399 

Sympathetic  nervous  system,  528,  707 
conduction  of  impressions  by,  712 
distribution,  ^28 
divisions  of,  ib. 

fibres,  differences  of  from  cerebro- 
spinal fibres,  513 
functions,  710  et  scq. 
ganglia  of,  711 

action  of,  711  et  scq. 

co-ordination  of  movements  by, 
712  "» 

structure,  707 

in  substance  of  oi'gans,  ib. 
influence  on 

blood-vessels,  168  ct  scq. 

heart,  150 

involuntary  motion,  710  et  seq, 
salivary  glands,  273  et  seq, 
secretion,  710 
structure  of,  707 
Synovial  fluid,  secretion  of,  374 

membranes,  ib. 
Syntonin,  289 

Systemic   circulation.     Sec  Ckcula- 
tion. 
vessels,  ib. 
Systole  of  heart,  131 


T. 


Table  of  diet,  249 
Taste,  658 

after-tastes,  666 

centre,  598 

conditions  for  perception  of,  627 
connection  with  smell,  634 
unpaired  by  injury 

of  facial  nerve,  608 

of  fifth  nerve,  606 
nerves  of,  609 
seat  of,  628 

subjective  sensations,  635 

varieties,  634 
Taste-goblets,  632 
Taurin,  837 


!  Tissue. 

I  Taurocholic  acid,  321 
!  Teeth,  252 

development,  258 

eruption,  times  of,  253 

structure  of,  254  et  scq. 

temporary  and  permanent,  252  et  scq. 
Tegmentum,  566 

Temperament,  influence  on  blood,  108 
Temperatui-e,  361 
average  of  body,  ib. 
changes  of,  effects  of,  ^66  et  seq. 
circumstances  modifymg,  386 
\      of    cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded 
animals,  363 
in  disease,  362 
loss  of,  365 
maintenance  of,  365 
of  Mammalia,  Birds,  etc.,  363 
f      of  paralysed  parts,  369 
regulation  of,  365 
of  respired  air,  214 

sensation  of  variation  of,  656.  Sec 
1  Heat. 

!  Temporo-maxillary  fibro-cartilage, 
\  262 

Tendon-reflex,  550 
I  Tendons,  structure  of,  36 
'      cells  of,  37 
I  Tenor  voice,  505 
!  Tension,  arteriiil,  163 
I  Tension  of  gases  in  lungs,  218 
!  Tensor  tympani  muscle,  653 
I      office  of,  ib. 

Tesselatecl  epithelium,  22 

Testicle,  724 
development,  801 
descent  of,  ib. 
t      structure  of,  724  ct  scq. 
I  Tetanus,  470 

Thalamencephalon,  788 
i  Thalami  optici,  function  of,  591 
I  Thermogenic  nerves  and  nerve-centres, 

'  Thirst,  244 
Thoracic  duct,  342 

contents,  354 
Thymus  gland,  441 
function  of,  443 
structure,  441 
Tliyro-arytenoid  muscles,  499 
Thyroid  cartilage,  structure  and  con- 
nections of,  498 
Thyroid-gland,  443 
function  of,  ib. 
,      structure,  ib. 
i  Timbre  of  voice,  50 
j  Tissue,  adipose,  42 

areolar,  cellular,  or  connective,  38 
elastic,  37 
fatty,  42 
]      fibrous,  36 

gelatinous,  39 
I      retiform,  40 
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Tissues. 

Tissues, 

connective,  33 

elementary  structure  of,  34  el  seq. 

erectile,  188 
Tone  of  blood-vessels,  169 

of  muscles,  555 

of  voice,  526 
Tongue,  62c) 

action  of  in  deglutition,  279 
in  sucking,  223 

action  of  in  speech,  5 10 

epithelium  of,  630 

influence  of  facial  nerve  on,  608 

motor  nerve  of,  615 

an  organ  of  touch,  633 

papillaj  of,  630 

parts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  632 

structure  of,  629 
Tonic  centres,  564 
Tonsils,  226 

Tooth-ache,  radiation  of,  sensation  in, 

Touch,  620 

after  sensation,  629 
conditions  for  perfection  of,  621 
connection  of  ynth  muscular  sense, 
624 

co-operation  of  mind  with,  627 
hand  an  organ  of,  621 
illusions,  624 
moditications  of,  621 
a  modification  of  common  sensation, 
620 

special  organs,  ib. 
subjective  sensations,  627 
the  tongue  an  orgun  of,  621 
various  degrees  of  in  difl'erent  parts, 
623 

Touch-corpuscles,  524 
Trachea,  193 

Tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  542 
Tradescantia'  Virginica,  movements  in 

cells  of,  5 
Tragus,  672 

Transference  of  impressions,  529 
Traube-Hering's  curves,  258 
Tricuspid  valve,  115 

safety-valve  action  of,  134 
Trigeminal  or  fifth  nerve,  601 

effects  of  injury  of,  G03 
Trophic  nerves,  706 
Trypsin,  312 
Trypsinogen,  311 
Tubercle  of  Lower,  1 1  r 
Tubes,  Fallopian,  721.    See  Fallopian 

tubes. 
Tubular  glands,  377 
Tubules,  20 
Tubuli  seminifcri,  725 

uniferi,  404  ct  seq. 
Tunica  albuginea  of  testicle,  724 
1'vmpanuni  or  middle  ear,  641 

development  of,  805 


UltlNE. 

Tympanum  or  middle  ear — conlinued, 

functions  of,  649 

membrane  of,  651 

structure  of,  ib. 

use  of  air  in,  6^0 
Types  of  respiration,  206 
Tyrosin,  312,  837 


U. 

Ulceration  of  parts  attending  injuries 

of  nerves,  382 
Ulnar  nerve, 

effects  of  compression  of,  52 1 
Umbilical  arteries,  785 

cord,  765 

vesicle,  755 
Unconscious  cerebration,  581 
Unorganised  fennents,  840 
Unstriped  muscular  fibre,  449 

development,  455 

distribution,  449 

struotui'e,  450 
Urachus,  758 
Urate  of  ammonium,  419 

of  sodium,  ib. 
Urea,  415,  838 

apparatus  for  estimating  quantity, 
417, 

chemical  composition  of,  415 
identical  Avith  cyanate  of  aiiimoniimi, 

ib.,  417 
properties,  415 
quantity,  417 

in  relation  to  muscular  exertion,  433 

sources,  432 
Ureter,  aio 
Uric  acid,  418,  828 

condition  in  which  it  exists  in  uriue, 

foi-ms  in  which  it  is  deposited,  419 
proportionate  quantity  of,  410 
source  of,  434 
tests,  420 

variations  in  quantity,  418 
Urina  sanguinis,  potfts,  ct  cibi,  414 
Urinary  bladder,  410 

development,  815 

nerves,  41 1 

structure,  410 
Urinary  ferments,  413 
UriiK?,  412 

almonniil,  415 

analysis  of,  412 

chemical  comiiosition,  ib. 

colouring  nuitter  of,  420 

oyslin  in,  425 

decomposition  by  mucus,  413 
efl'ect  of  blood-pressure  on,  427 
expulsion,  435 
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INDEX. 


Ukine. 

Urine — coH  tinued. 
extractives,  422,  434 
flow  of  into  bladder,  435 
gases,  425 

Mppurio  acid  in,  420 
mucus  in,  422 
oxalic  acid  in,  425 
piiysical  characters,  412 
pigments,  ^20 

quantity  ot  chief  constituents,  414 
reaction  of,  420 

in  different  animals,  421 

made  alkaline  by  diet,  421,  423 
saline  matter,  423 
secretion,  425 

effects  of  posture,  etc.,  on,  435 

rate  of,  ib. 
solids,  415 

variations  of,  414 
specific  gravity  of,  ib. 

variations  of,  ib. 
urates,  419 
urea,  41 1; 
uric  acid  in,  418 

variations  of  specific  gravity,  414 
of  water,  417 
"Urobilin,  322 
Urochrome,  420,  840 
Uroerythrin,  421 
Uromelauin,  421 
Uses  of  blood,  106 
Uterus,  722 

change  of  mucous  membrane  of,  760 
et  seq. 

development  of  in  pregnancy,  ib. 

follicular  glands  of,  ib. 

mascuUnup,  803 

structure,  722 
Utrieulus  of  labyrinth,  648 
Uvula  in  relation  to  voice,  507 


V. 


"Vagina,  structure  of,  723 
Vagus  nerve.    Sec  Pneumogastric. 
Valve,  ileo-ua;cal,  structure  of,  303 
Valves  of  heart,  117 

action  of,  132 

bicuspid  or  mitral,  1 1 7 

semilunar,  117 

ti-ieuspid,  115 

of  lymphatic  vessels,  347 

of  veins,  128 
Valvula;  conniventes,  307 
Vas  deferens,. 724 
Vasa  efferentia  of  testicle,  724 
recta  of  testicle,  724 

vasorum,  122 
Vascular  area,  755 
Vascular  glands,  436 


Vesicula  Germinativa. 

Vascular  glands — continued. 

in  relation  to  blood,  448 

several  offices  of,  ib. 
Vascular  system,  development  of,  772 
Vaso-constrictor  nerves,  172 
Vaso-dilator  nerves,  172 
Vaso-motor  influence  on  blood-pressure, 

168  ct  seq. 
Vaso-motor  nerves,  168 

eft'ect  of  section,  168  ct  seq. 

influence  upon  blood-pressure,  i6q 
Vaso-motor  nerve-centres,  ib.,  563 

reflection  by,  1 70 
Vegetables  and  animals,  distinctions 

between,  11 
Veins,  127 

blood-pressuie  in,  180 

circulation  in,  178  et  seq. 

rate  of,  182 

cardinal,  781 

collateral  circulation  in,  129 

cranium,  186 

development,  781 

distribution,  127 

effects  of  respiration  on,  228 

influence  of  expiration,  230 
inspiration,  228 

influence  of  gravitation  in,  180 

parietal  system  of,  782  et  seq. 

pressure  in,  180 

rhythmical  action  in,  179 

structure  of,  128 

systemic,  129 

umbilical,  785 

valves  of,  128 

velocity  of  blood  in,  183 

visceral  system  of,  781  et  seq. 
Velocity  of  blood  in  arteries,  181 
in  capillaries,  182 
in  veins,  ib. 

of  circulation,  180 

of  nervous  force,  520 

conditions  modifying,  521 
Vena  porta;,  314 
Venaj  hepatica;  advehentes,  781 

revehentes,  ib. 
Ventilation,  229 
Ventricles  of  heart,  112 

capacity  of,  132,  144 

contraction  of,  132 

dilatation  of,  ib.,  144 

force  of,  ib. 

of  larynx,  office  of,  507 
lateral,  571 
Ventriloquism,  510 

Vermicular  movement    of  intestines, 
336 

Vermiform  process,  305 
Vertebra^,  development  of,  766 
Vertebral  plate,  751 
Vesicle,  genninal,  719 

Graafian,  718 
Vesicula  genninativa,  719 


INDEX. 


Vesicul-e  Seminales. 

Vesiculiu  seininales,  727 

functions  of,  739 

structure,  727 
Vestibule  of  the  ear,  644 
Vibrations,  conveyance  of  to  auditory 

nerve,  649  ctseq. 
Vidian  nerve,  607 
Villi  in  chorion,  759 

in  placenta,  764 
Villi  of  intestines,  302 

action  in  digestion,  304 
Visceral  arches,  development  of,  769 

connection  with  cranial  nerves,  770 

lamina;  or  plates,  734 
Visceral  plates,  754 
Viscero-inhibitory  nerves,  7 1 1 

motor,  ib. 
Vision,  660 

angle  of,  691 

at  dift'erent  distances,  adaptation  of 

eye  to,  673  ct  scq, 
centre,  597 

corpora  quadrigemina,  the  principal 

nerve-centres  of,  568 
coiTection  of  aberration,  681  et  scq. 

of  inversion  of  image,  688 
defects  of,  678  et  scq. 
distinctness   of,   how   secured,  677 

et  seq. 

duration  of  sensation  in,  684 
estimation  of  the  form  of  objects, 

of  their  direction,  693 

of  their  motion,  694 

of  their  size,  692 
field  of,  size  of,  690 
focal  distance  of,  677 
impaired  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve, 

606 

influence  of  attention  on,  694 
modified  by  difl'eront   parts  of  the 

retina,  726 
purple,  688 

single,  with  two  eyes,  701 
Visual  direction,  693 
Vital  or  respiratory  capacity  of  chest, 

209 

Vital  capillary  force,  177 
Vitellin,  833 
Vitelline  duct,  794 

membrane,  743 

spheres,  ih. 
Vitiated  air,  effects  of,  227 
Vitreous  humour,  671 
Vocal  cords,  497  cl  scq. 

action  of  in  respiratory  actions,  209 
ct  scq. 

approximation  of,  effect  on  height  of 
note,  507 

longer  in  males  than  in  females,  505 
position  of,  how  modified,  501 
viljrations  of,  cause  voice,  497 
Voice,  504 
of  boys,  505 


"WoKK  OF  IIeaht. 

Voice — continued. 
.  compass  of,  506 
conditions  on  which  strength  depends, 

human,  produced  by  vibration  of  vocal 

cords,  505 
in  eunuchs,  505 
influence  of  age  on,  ib. 

of  arches  of  palate  and  uvula,  507 

of  epiglottis,  503 

of  sex,  504 

of  ventricles  of  larynx,  507 

of  vocal  cords,  ^04 
in  male  and  female,  ib, 

cause  of  different  pitch,  ib, 

modulations  of,  ib. 
natural  and  falsetto,  506 
peculiar  characters  of,  505 
varieties  of,  504  et  seq. 
Vomiting,  295 
action  of  stomach  in,  296 
centre,  562 
nerve-actions  in,  297 
voluntary  and  acquired,  ib. 
Vowels  and  consonants,  508 
Vulvo-vagiual  or   Duverney's  glands, 

723 


W. 


Walking,  481 
Water,  846 

absorbed  by  skin,  40 1 

by  stomach,  289 
amount, 

in  blood,  variations  in,  lOO,  107 
exhaled  from  lungs,  46 

from  skin,  399 
forms  large  part  of  human  body,  846 
influence  of  on  decomposition,  828 
in  urine,  excretion  of,  415 

variations  in,  41A 
loss  of  from  body,  846 

uses,  ib. 
quantity  in  various  tissues,  ib, 
source,  ib, 

vapour  of  in  atmosphere,  216 
Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  153 

velocity  of,  156 
White  c()r])uscles,  156.    Sec  Blood-cor- 
puscles, white ;  and  Lymph-ojr- 
puscles. 
AVhite  fioro-cartilage,  48 

fliirous  tissue,  36 
Willis,  circle  of,  184 
AVollfinn  bodies,  797  ct  scq, 
Wookl  ridge,  78 
Work  of  heart,  145 
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Xanthin. 
X. 

Xauthin,  423,  839 
Xtmtlio-proteic  reaction,  829 


Y. 


Yawning,  223 

Yelk,  or  vitellus,  719 

changes  of,  in  Fallopian  tube,  742 

cleaving  of,  743 

constriction  of,  by  ventral  laniinte, 


ZoxA  Pellucida. 

Yelk-sac,  755  et  seq. 

Yellow  elastic  fibre,  37 
fibro-cartilage,  47 
spot  of  Souimeriug,  664 

Young-Helmholtz  theory,  695 


Zimmermann,  corpuscles  of,  442 
Zona  pellucida,  743 


THE  END. 
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